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OFFICIAL    PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF  CHICAGO. 


The  Annual  Register  is  issued  about  June  1st  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  of  the 
organization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  students,  require- 
ments for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  and  a 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University  clubs,  organizations,  etc.     Price  75  cents. 

The  University  Record  is  published  weekly  on  Fridays.  It  contains  the  convocation  addresses ;  the 
quarterly  statements  of  the  President;  articles  on  literary  and  educational  topics;  and  selections  from 
addresses  delivered  at  the  University.  It  also  presents  an  official  weekly  report  of  the  work  of  the  various 
boards  and  divisions  of  the  University,  and  contains  announcements  concerning  University  Extension  work, 
athletic  interests,  and  the  University  Settlement.  Each  issue  contains  also  the  calendar  for  the  coming  week 
Price  $1.00  a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Graduate  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science  gives  information  concerning  admission  to  these  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  work  which  may 
be  pursued  in  them,  the  announcements  of  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  requirements  for  degrees. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School  contains  information  concerning  the  Divinity  School, 
admission,  courses,  etc. 

The  University  Handbook  contains  a  complete  statement  of  the  organization  and  regulations  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  University,  together  with  such  other  information  as  is  needed  by  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties. 

The    Circulars   of  Information  of  the  University  Extension   Division  contain  lists  of  lectures  and 

courses  offered,  statement  of  correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc. 

The  above  circulars  of  information  will  be  sent,  on  application  to  the  Examiner,  to  those  who  wish  infor- 
mation concerning  the  University  with  a  view  to  entrance. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Morgan  Park  Academy  contains  information  concerning  courses  of  study, 
expenses,  etc.,  in  the  Academy.  This  Calendar  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Academy 
Morgan  Park,  111. 

Departmental  Programmes  issued  by  the  various  departments  of  instruction,  give  full  detail  concerning 
the  work  of  the  departments.  Departmental  programmes  will  be  sent,  on  application  to  the  Examiner,  to 
those  who  desire  detailed  information  concerning  individual  departments. 


The  University  is  situated  on  the  Midway  Plaisance,  between  Ellis  and  Lexington  Avenues,  and  can 
be  reached  by  the  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  cable  cars  (from  Wabash  Avenue),  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  to  South  Park  Station,  or  by  the  Sixty-first  Street  electric  cars  from  Englewood  Station. 

A  Baggage  Express  Company  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  have  offices  at  the 
University. 

The  telephone  number  of  the  University  is  Oakland-300. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  address  any  correspondence  relating  to  the  work  of  the  University  to 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 
2799-3000-4-98  Chicago,  Illinois. 


CO 


I.    THE  FACULTIES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE  * 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University,  Head  Professor  of  the 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  and  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
HERMANN  EDUARD  von  HOLST,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  History. 

THOMAS  CHROWDER  CHAMBERLIN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Geology,  and  Director  of 
Walker  Museum. 

CHARLES  OTIS  WHITMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Zoology. 
JOHN  MERLE  COULTER,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Botany. 
WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Latin. 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Political  Science,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculties 

of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
JAMES  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
ALBERT  ABRAHAM  MICHELSON,  Ph.D.,  Head  Prof essor  of  Physics. 

ALBION  WOODBURY  SMALL,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Sociology,  and  Director  of  the  University 
Affiliations. 

PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Greek. 
JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

HENRY  HERBERT  DONALDSON,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Neurology,  and  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate) 

School  of  Science. 
JOHN  MATHEWS  MANLY,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  English. 
ELIAKIM  HASTINGS  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
JOHN  ULRIC  NEF,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Criticism. 
JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 
RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literature  in  English. 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  Divinity  School,  and 

University  Chaplain. 
SHERBURNE  WESLEY  BURNHAM,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy. 
CHARLES  FREDERIC  MILLSPAUGH,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Botany. 
CHARLES  CHANDLER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Archceologic  Geology. 

FRANK  BIGELOW  TARBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  and  Greek  Epigraphy. 

DANIEL  GIRAUD  ELLIOT,  F.R.S.E.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Zoology. 

OSCAR  BOLZA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOSEPH  PAXSON  IDDINGS,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Petrology. 

EDMUND  JANES  JAMES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Administration,  and  Director  of  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Division. 

CHARLES  RICHARD  VAN  HISE,  Ph.D.,  Non-resident  Professor  of  Pre-Cambrian  Geology. 

BENJAMIN  S.  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  English  History,  and  Dean  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 

GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Ancient  History, 
and  University  Recorder. 

ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology,  and  University  Examiner. 

CHARLES  REID  BARNES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 

FRANK  W.  GUNSAULUS,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  English  Literature. 

OLIVER  CUMMINGS  FARRINGTON,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Determinative  Mineralogy. 
FRANK  FROST  ABBOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

RICHMOND  ALEXANDER  FULLERTON  PENROSE,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economic  Geology. 
EDWARD  EMERSON  BARNARD,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astronony,  and  Astronomer  of  the  Yerkes 
Observatory. 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  President,  the  names  in  each  group  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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GEORGE  LINCOLN  HENDRICKSON,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
ADOLPH  CASPAR  MILLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Finance. 
EDWIN  BRANT  FROST,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

GEORGE  ELLERY  HALE,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics,  and  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
JOHN  McAULEY  PALMER,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
FRANCIS  ADELBERT  BLACKBURN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 
JULIA  ELLEN  BULKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Dean  (of  Women)  in  the  Colleges,  and 

Head  of  Beecher  House. 
HEINRICH  MASCHKE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  DARNALL  MacCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  Dean  of 

Unclassified  Students. 

OLIVER  JOSEPH  THATCHER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  English  History. 
GEORGE  BAUR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Osteology  and  Palaeontology. 
JACQUES  LOEB,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Experimental  Biology. 

CLARENCE  FASSETT  CASTLE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  on  the  Edward  Olson  Foundation. 
ZELLA  ALLEN  DIXSON,  A.M.,  Associate  Librarian. 

MARION  TALBOT,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science,  Dean  of  Women  and  Head  of  Kelly 
House. 

STARR  WILLARD  CUTTING,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German. 

FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  and  Curator  of  the  Anthropological 

Department  of  Walker  Museum. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
JAMES  HAYDEN  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
SAMUEL  WESLEY  STRATTON,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
ALEXANDER  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  General  Chemistry. 

CARL  DARLING  BUCK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
CHARLES  HERBERT  THURBER,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  and  Dean  of  the  Morgan  Park 

Academy. 

CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  Ph.B.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

EDWARD  CAPPS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 
EDWIN  HERBERT  LEWIS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

AMOS  ALONZO  STAGG,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Culture. 
MARTHA  FOOTE  CROW,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  Senior  College 

Examiner. 

WILLIAM  HOOVER,  Ph.D.,  Non-resident  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FRANK  JUSTUS  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Examiner  of  Affiliations. 

GEORGE  EMORY  FELLOWS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

FELIX  LENGFELD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

MYRA  REYNOLDS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  Head  of  Foster  House. 

H.  SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

ERNST  FREUND,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Law. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  SHEPARDSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  American  History. 

WILLIAM  MORTON  WHEELER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Embryology. 

GEORGE  HERBERT  MEAD,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  American  History. 

SHO  WATASft,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Cellular  Biology. 

WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  and  Superintendent  of  Departmental 

Libraries. 

GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

GEORGE  CARTER  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  and 

Junior  College  Examiner. 
JACOB  WILLIAM  ALBERT  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
CAMILLO  von  KLENZE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  and  Head  of  Graduate  Hall. 
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WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

EDWIN  OAKES  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

F.  L.  O.  WADSWORTH,  S.B.,  E.M.,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astrophysics. 

JAMES  DOWDEN  BRUNER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Semitic,  and  Assistant 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
JULIUS  STIEGLITZ,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

CLIFFORD  HERSCHEL  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

ROBERT  HERRICK,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

WILLIAM  HILL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

SOLOMON  HENRY  CLARK,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Prof  essor  of  Public  Speaking. 

RENE  de  POYEN-BELLISLE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Philology. 

PAUL  OSKAR  KERN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

WILLIAM  MUSS-ARNOLT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Semitic  and  Assistant  Recorder. 
KARL  PIETSCH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
WARDNER  WILLIAMS,  Mus.  Doc,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Music. 

THORSTEIN  B.  VEBLEN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  and  Managing  Editor  of  the  Journal 

of  Political  Economy. 
CLARK  EUGENE  CRANDALL,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages. 
THEODORE  LEE  NEFF,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
MASSUO  IKUTA,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  ELLSWORTH  SLAUGHT,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
FREDERIC  IVES  CARPENTER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
JAMES  HARRINGTON  BOYD,  Sc.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

IRA  WOODS  HOWERTH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  and  Secretary  of  the  University  Extension 

Class-study  Department. 
HARRIS  HANCOCK,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
KURT  LAVES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 
CHARLES  PORTER  SMALL,  M.D.,  Examining  Physician. 
FERDINAND  SCHWILL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Modern  History. 
OSCAR  LOVELL  TRIGGS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
ALBERT  CHAUNCEY  EYCLESHYMER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
KATE  ANDERSON,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

RALPH  CHARLES  HENRY  CATTERALL,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Modern  History. 

BRADLEY  MOORE  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Rhetoric. 

FREDRIC  MASON  BLANCHARD,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

LINDSAY  TODD  DAMON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  RAYCROFT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture  and  Head  of  Snell  House. 

HENRY  RAND  HATFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy  and  Political  Science. 

EDWARD  KENNARD  RAND,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

ELIZABETH  WALLACE,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Romance  Languages  and  Head  of  Beecher  House. 

ALFRED  WILLIAM  STRATTON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Sanskrit. 

CHARLES  MANNING  CHILD,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Zoology. 

CHARLES  RIBORG  MANN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physics. 

ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

GLENN  MOODY  HOBBS,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physics. 

JAMES  WESTFALL  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  History. 

ROBERT  E.  MILLIKAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physics. 

FOREST  RAY  MOULTON,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Astronomy. 
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CHARLES  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

JAMES  HARVEY  RANSOM,  A.M.,  Lecture  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

FERDINAND  ELLERMAN,  Assistant  in  Astronomy. 

WILLIAM  DAYTON  MERRELL,  A.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Botany. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  SHIPLEY,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Latin. 

HENRY  CHANDLER  COWLES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

GORDON  FERRIE  HULL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

OTIS  WILLIAM  CALDWELL,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Botany. 

STUART  WELLER,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Palceontologic  Geology. 

WINFRED  ERNEST  GARRISON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  History  and  Head  of  Disciples'  House. 

HERMANN  BENJAMIN  ALMSTEDT,  Lit.B.,  Pe.B.,  Assistant  in  German. 

ALBERT  F.  BUCK,  Assistant  in  Psychological  Laboratory. 

JUNE  ETTA  DOWNEY,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Psychological  Laboratory. 

EDITH  BURNHAM  FOSTER,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

WARNER  FITE,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Philosophy. 

EDMUND  BUCKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Comparative  Religion. 

EDSON  LEONE  WHITNEY,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Political  Science. 

AGNES  MATHILDE  WERGELAND,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  History. 

CARL  EVANS  BOYD,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Political  Science. 

ELEANOR  PRESCOTT  HAMMOND,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  English. 

SAMUEL  A.  MATTHEWS,  M.D.,  Docent  in  Physiology. 

LISI  CECILA  CIPRIANI,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Literature  in  English. 


II.    DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION   IN  THE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 
OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 


Closely  related  courses  of  instruction  are  grouped 
courses  in  the  colleges  and  schools  are  the  following  : 

IA.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 

IB.  The  Department  of  Pedagogy. 

II.  The  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

III.  The  Department  of  Political  Science. 

IV.  The  Department  of  History. 

V.  The  Department  of  Archaeology. 

VI.  The  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. 

VII.  The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion. 

VIII.  The  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

IX.  The  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

X.  The    Department    of    Sanskrit    and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

XL  The  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

XII.  The  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 


XIII. 


The  Department  of  the  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures. 


together  in  departments.    The  departments  offering 

XIV.  The  Department  of  the  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

XV.  The  Department  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  and  Rhetoric. 

XVI.  The  Department  of  Literature  (in  English). 
XVII.  The  Department  of  Mathematics. 
XVIII.  The  Department  of  Astronomy. 
XIX.  The  Department  of  Physics. 

XX.  The  Department  of  Chemistry. 
XXI.  The  Department  of  Geology. 
XXII.  The  Department  of  Zoology. 

XXIII.  The  Department  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

XXIV.  The  Department  of  Physiology. 
XXV.  The  Department  of  Neurology. 

XXVI.  The  Department  of  Palaeontology. 
XXVII.  The  Department  of  Botany. 
XXVIII.  The  Department  of  Elocution. 
XXIX.  The  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 


III.    ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  University  is  organized  into  five  distinct 
divisions:  (1)  the  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Academies ; 
(2)  the  University  Extension  (see  p.  66) ;  (3)  the  Uni- 
versity Libraries,  Laboratories,  and  Museums  ;  (4)  the 
University  Press  ;  (5)  the  University  Affiliations.  This 
Circular  is  concerned  with  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
of  the  first  of  these  divisions. 

1.  The  Colleges  and  Schools. 

1)  Colleges.  In  the  University  as  now  organized 
there  are  four  colleges,  namely:  those  of  Arts, 
Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and  Poli- 
tics. Each  of  the  colleges  is  divided  into  a 
Junior  College  and  a  Senior  College. 

(1)  Junior  College.  The  first  half  of  the 
curriculum  in  a  college,  ordinarily  known 
as  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years,  constitutes  the  work  of  a  Junior 
College. 

(2)  Senior  College.  The  second  half  of 
the  curriculum,  ordinarily  known  as  the 
work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  con- 
stitutes the  work  of  a  Senior  College. 

(3)  Affiliated  Colleges.  Certain  colleges  out- 
side of  Chicago  have  entered  into  the  relation 
of  affiliation  with  the  University.  Such 
colleges  retain  their  individual  organization, 
and  information  concerning  them  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  Circular. 

2)  Schools.  The  term  School  is  applied  to  those 
departments  of  the  University  in  which  pro- 


fessional or  non-professional  graduate  work  is 
done. 

(1)  The  Graduate  Schools  include  all  de- 
partments of  instruction  in  which  graduate 
work  of  a  non-professional  character  is  done 
(see  pp.  21-23). 

(2)  Professional  Schools.  The  Divinity 
School  offers  the  curriculum  ordinarily  pre- 
sented by  such  institutions.  (See  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Divinity  School.)  Schools 
of  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Technology, 
Pine  Arts,  and  Music  will  ultimately  be 
established. 

3)  Academies.  The  Academy  at  Morgan  Park 
is  an  organic  part  of  the  University  (see  p.  66). 
Certain  other  academies,  affiliated  with  the 
University,  come  wholly  or  partly  under  its 
control  so  far  as  concerns  their  educational 
policy. 

2.  Subdivisions  of  the  Academic  Year. 

The  Academic  year  begins  July  1,  and  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  beginning  on  the  first  days 
of  July,  October,  January,  and  April,  respect- 
ively, and  continuing  twelve  weeks  each.  There 
is  a  recess  of  one  week  between  the  close  of  one 
quarter  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  Each 
quarter  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  six  weeks. 
Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  any 
one  of  the  four  quarters,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  term  of  the  Summer  quarter. 


IV.    ADMISSION  IN  GENERAL. 


Provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  students  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Junior  College  course,  or  at  any 
farther  stage  of  advancement.  In  addition  to  stu- 
dents in  regular  standing,  provision  is  made  for  the 
admission  of  certain  classes  of  undergraduate  stu- 


dents not  seeking  degrees.  Such  students  are  known 
as  Unclassified  Students  (see  p.  20).  (For  admission 
to  the  Divinity  School  see  Circular  of  Information 
of  the  Divinity  School.) 


V.    ADMISSION  TO  T 

1.     IN  GENERAL. 

Preparation  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  is 
expected  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  second- 
ary school  (high  school  or  academy)  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  and  a  unit 
corresponds  to  a  course  of  study  comprising  not  less 


E  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

than  150  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  an  hour 
of  prepared  work.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for 
admission  to  a  Junior  College.  Some  of  them  are 
definitely  prescribed,  while  others  are  elective,  under 
the  conditions  stated  below. 
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2.     IN  DETAIL. 

1)  Preparatory  Subjects  and  their  Unit  Values. 
The  work  accepted  for  admission  is  classified  accord- 
ing to  departments  in  the  following  list.  Under  each 
department  the  subjects  for  examination  are  numbered 
1,  2,  3,  etc.  The  numbers  correspond  in  each  case  with 
those  given  under  the  several  departments  in  the 
following  table.  The  unit  value  of  each  subject  is 
specified.  For  description  of  the  ground  covered  by 
each  of  these  examinations,  see  pp.  9-14. 

Political  Science,  Civil  Government,  %  unit. 
History,  1,  2,  3a,  36,  4a,  and  5a,  each,  %  unit ;  46  and 
56  each  1  unit. 

Greek,  1  and  2,  2  units ;  3  and  4,  1  unit. 
Latin,  1  and  2,  2  units  ;  3,  4,  and  5,  2  units. 
French,  1,  2,  and  3,  each  1  unit. 
German,  1,  2,  and  3,  each  1  unit. 
English,  2  units. 

Mathematics,  la  and  2,  each  1  unit;  16  and  3,  each 
%  unit. 
Astronomy,  %  unit. 
Physics,  1  unit. 
Chemistry,  1  unit. 

Geology.  1  and  2,  Physiography,  and  3,  Geology, 
each  %  unit. 

Biological  group.    1,  General  Biology;  2,  Zoology; 
and  3,  Botany,  each  1  unit. 
Physiology,  %unit. 

2)  Prescribed  Units.  —  All  candidates  for'admission 
to  a  Junior  College  will  present  1  unit  in  History 
(1  and  2  above,  see  also  p.  9),  2  units  of  Latin  (1  and 
2  above,  see  p.  10),  2  units  of  English  (see  p.  11),  2% 
units  of  Mathematics  (la,  16,  and  2  above,  see  p.  12),  and 
1  unit  of  Physics  (see  p.  12).  In  addition,  candidates 
for  the  College  of  Arts  will  present  2  units  of  Greek 
(1  and  2  above,  see  p.  9),  and  candidates  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Science  will  present  1  unit  of  Science  besides 
Physics  (see  p.  13).  The  specific  units  prescribed  are 
printed  in  bold-faced  type  in  the  table  below. 

The  University  offers  no  elementary  instruction  in 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  If 
a  student  is  admitted  without  credit  for  any  one  of 
these  units,  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  privately, 
under  satisfactory  tutors,  and  the  regular  admission 
examinations  passed  before  the  beginning  of  the  stu- 
dent's second  year  of  residence. 

3)  Elective  Units.  —  The  remaining  units  of  the 
fifteen  which  are  to  be  presented  for  admission  are  to  be 
selected  from  the  subjects  in  the  list  above.  It  is 
recommended,  however,  that  the  selection  be  made  as 
indicated  in  the  table  below.  If  the  candidate  offers 
units  other  than  those  recommended,  he  will  be  ad- 


mitted without  conditions,  but  the  omitted  subjects 
will  be  required  in  the  colleges,  two  Majors  (see  p.  15, 
VI.  1)  of  college  work  being  accepted  in  place  of  1 
unit  of  preparatory  work. 

It  will  be  observed  that  candidates  who  substitute 
other  subjects  for  those  recommended  will  thereby 
have  a  greater  amount  of  required  work  in  the  col- 
leges, and  a  correspondingly  less  amount  of  elective 
work. 

4)  Recommended  Grouping  of  Preparatory  Sub- 
jects. —  The  University  advises  that  the  preparatory 
studies  be  arranged  according  to  one  of  the  following 
groups: 

FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 


History  (i  and  2) 
Greek  (1,  and  2) 
Greek  (3  and  4) 
Latin  (1  and  2) 
Latin  (3,  4  and  5) 
French  (1)  or 
German  (1) 
English 

Mathematics  (ia,  16  and  2) 

Mathematics  (3) 
Physics 


1  unit 

2  units 

1  unit 

2  " 


1  unit 

2  units 
2^  " 

Yz  unit 
1  " 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE 


History  (1  and  2) 

History  (3a  and  36) 
Latin  (1  and  2) 
Latin  (3,  4  and  5) 
French  (1, 2  and  3)  ) 
German  (1,  2  and  3)  or  > 
French  and  German  ) 
English 

Mathematics  (ia,  16,  and  2) 

Mathematics  (3) 
Physics   -  -  - 


1  unit 

-  1  " 

2  units 

-  2  " 


2  " 

%  unit 
1  " 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE. 


History  (1  and  2) 
Latin  (1  and  2) 

French  (1,  2  and  3) 
German  (1,  2  and  3)  or 
French  and  German 
English 

Mathematics  (ia,  16  and  2) 

Mathematics  (3) 

Physics 

Other  Science 

Latin  (3,  4  and  5),  or 

2  additional  units  of  Science 


1  unit 

2  units 


2  " 

2K  " 
%  unit 
1  " 

1  " 

2  units 
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FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
POLITICS. 


History  ( i  and  2) 

1  unit 

TTi  a+rvrv  CZrt  nnrl 

Latin  (1  and  2)  - 

2  units 

juaiin  \o,  4  ana  d) 

Frfinoh  (1  2  and  3)  1 

German  (1, 2  and  3),  or  >■ 

3  " 

French  and  German  ) 

English 

-    2  « 

Mathematics  (ia,  16  and  2) 

" 

Mathematics  (3) 

3^  unit 

Physics 

1  " 

Note  1. — The  numbers  in  the  parentheses  corre- 
spond to  those  used  in  the  detailed  description  of 
I  admission  subjects  on  pp.  9-14. 

Note  2. — The  prescribed  units  are  printed  in  bold- 
faced type. 

[  5)  Description  of  Examinations  for  Admission. — 
The  scope  of  the  examinations  for  admission  in  the 
(subjects  mentioned  above  is  indicated  in  the  pages 
[which  follow.  The  numbers  in  each  department 
correspond  with  those  in  the  tables  above. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  work  required  for 
\ admission  in  Latin,  English,  Physics,  and  Chemistry 
has  been  prepared  by  those  departments,  and  may  be 
thad  by  applying  to  the  departmental  examiners  for 
those  departments. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Civil  Government.  —  Credit  will  be  given  for  such 
knowledge  of  this  subject  as  is  indicated  by  any 
standard  text  —  such  as  Hinsdale,  or  Bryce's  Abridg- 
ment. The  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one 
book,  however,  but  should  be  accustomed  to  work  by 
topics.  %  unit. 

HISTORY. 

1)  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander. 
Required  of  all  students.  }4  unit. 

2)  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Augustus. 
Required  of  all  students.  %  unit. 

Remark. —  The  above  examinations  will  call  for 
general  information  on  the  facts  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  A  more  detailed  treatment  will  also  be 
required  of  one  topic,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate 
himself,  from  the  list  which  follows.  The  candidate 
will  be  expected  at  the  examination  to  give  the  name 
of  the  books  which  he  has  used  in  preparing  the  topic 
chosen :  (a)  The  Persian  Invasions  ;  (6)  The  Age  of 
Pericles ;  (c)  Alexander  and  his  Empire  ;  (d)  The  Man- 
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ners  and  Customs  of  Early  Republican  Rome  (509-264 
B.C.);  '(e)  The  Second  Punic  War ;  (/)  The  Roman  Mili- 
tary Organization;  (g)  The  Roman  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment ;  (h)  Agrarian  Laws  and  Agrarian  Agitation  ; 
(i)  Caesar  and  Caesarism. 

3a  and  36)  General  European  History  (from  350 
A.D.).  Such  general  information  concerning 
European  history  is  required  as  is  offered  by 
such  works  as  Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History,  or  the  Short  Histories  of  Thatcher 
and  Schwill.  3a  covers  the  mediaeval  period 
(350  A.D.  to  1500)  and  35  the  modern  period 
(1500  to  present  time).  Each  unit. 

4a)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  elemen- 
tary. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence than  to  that  preceding.  The  student 
should  be  familiar  with  the  main  facts  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  nation. 
So  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  books  other  than 
the  text  book  should  be  encouraged.  Mont- 
gomery's, Mowry's,  or  Johnston's  school  texts 
are  recommended.  3^  unit. 

46)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  advanced. 
This  involves  more  detailed  study  than  the 
preceding,  in  the  course  of  which  the  student 
has  become  accustomed  to  topical  study.  4a  is 
included  in  46,  and  if  the  latter  is  taken,  the 
former  need  not  be.  1  unit. 

5a)  The  History  of  England,  elementary. 

The  student  should  know  the  main  facts 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  their  social  and  political 
changes.  Such  a  book  as  Montgomery's  will 
indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  ground 
covered  by  the  examination.  3^  unit. 

56)  The  History  of  England,  advanced. 

See  comment  under  46.  5a  is  included  in  56, 
and  if  the  latter  is  taken,  the  former  need  not 
be.  1  unit. 

GREEK. 

1)  The  translation  at  sight  of  Attic  prose  similar 
to  that  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  the  narrative 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  with  grammati- 
cal, literary,  and  biographical  questions.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

2)  Greek  grammar  and  the  translation  into  Greek 
of  sentences  of  average  difficulty.  Required  of 
candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 
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1)  and  2)  taken  together  constitute  2  units. 

3)  The  translation  at  sight  and  the  scansion  of 
an  average  passage  from  Homer,  with  ques- 
tions on  Homeric  grammar  and  prosody. 

4)  The  translation  into  Greek  of  a  connected 
passage  of  idiomatic  English,  based  on  the 
Anabasis. 

3)  and  4)  taken  together  constitute  2  units,  and 
are  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of 
Arts. 

LATIN.    (See  5),  p.  9.) 

1)  The  translation  at  sight  of  narrative  prose 
similar  to  that  of  Caesar.  Required  of  all 
students. 

2)  The  translation  into  Latin  of  sentences  of 
average  difficulty  based  upon  Caesar's  Gallic 
War.  Required  of  all  students. 

1)  and  2)  taken  together  constitute  2  units. 

3)  The  translation  at  sight  and  scansion  of  an  aver- 
age passage  from  Virgil  or  Ovid,  with  questions 
on  poetical  forms  and  constructions  and  on 
prosody. 

4)  The  translation  at  sight  of  a  piece  of  prose  equal 
in  difficulty  to  an  average  passage  of  Cicero's 
speeches  or  letters,  with  grammatical,  literary, 
and  biographical  questions. 

5)  The  translation  into  Ciceronian  Latin  of  a 
connected  passage  of  idiomatic  English. 

3),  4),  and  5)  taken  together  constitute  2  units, 
and  are  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Commerce  and  Politics.  No 
further  requirement  of  Latin  is  made  of  students  in 
the  Colleges  of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Politics 
if  these  units  were  presented  on  admission. 

FRENCH. 

1)  This  examination  calls  for, — 

a)  Proficiency  in  elementary  grammar  including 
the  following  topics :  Inflection  of  nouns  and 
adjectives,  excepting  unusual  cases;  the  pro- 
nominal adjectives;  the  use  of  pronouns,  espe- 
cially the  forms  and  positions  of  personal  pro- 
nouns; the  partitive  constructions;  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  regular,  and  the  more  common  irre- 
gular verbs. 

b)  Ability  to  translate  simple  prose  at  sight. 
The  requisite  facility  in  translating  can  be 
acquired  by  reading,  concurrently  with  the 
work  in  the  grammar,  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  duodecimo  pages  from  at  least 
three  dissimilar  works. 


c)  Ability  to  pronounce  French,  and  to  recognize 
French  words  and  simple  phrases  when  spoken. 
Careful  attention  should  be  given  from  the 
beginning  to  the  fluent  and  intelligent  oral 
reading  of  the  French  works  used  in  the  class 
room. 

a),  b),  and  c)  taken  together,  constitute  1  unit. 

Note.— Three  units  of  French,  German,  or  French 
and  German,  are  recommended  to  candidates  for  the 
Colleges  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and 
Politics,  and  1  unit  of  French  or  German  for  candi- 
dates for  the  College  of  Arts.  French  1)  is  accept- 
able for  all  colleges. 

2)  This  examination  calls  for 

a)  Proficiency  in  more  advanced  grammar.  In 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  accidence, 
and  of  the  values  of  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions, the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with 
the  essentials  of  French  syntax — especially 
the  use  of  modes  and  tenses — and  with  the 
frequently  recurring  idiomatic  phrases. 

b)  Ability  to  translate  standard  French  at  sight. 
The  student  is  advised  to  read  one  thousand 
duodecimo  pages  or  more  of  standard  French, 
including  Colomba  (M£rim£e);  Ptcheur  d'ls- 
lande  (P.  Loti);  Graziella  (Lamartine) ;  La 
Belle  Nivernaise  (Daudet)  ;  La  Mare  au  Diable 
(G.  Sand);  Mile,  de  la  Seigliere  (Sandeau); 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perichon  (Labiche) ;  La 
Bataille  des  Dames  (Scribe  et  Legouve).  Fair 
equivalents  will  be  accepted. 

c)  Ability  to  translate  easy,  consecutive  English 
prose  into  French. 

d)  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in 
French  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions 
asked  by  the  instructor. 

a),  b),  c),  and  d)  taken  together,  constitute  1  unit 
which  is  acceptable  as  one  of  the  three  units  of  French 
or  German,  recommended  for  entrance  to  the  Colleges 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and  Politics. 

3)  This  examination  calls  for  ability  to  use  the 
language  effectively.   This  is  to  be  tested  by 

a)  Examination  on  advanced  syntax  (Chas- 
sang) ; 

b)  Translation  of  English  prose  into  idiomatic 
French ; 

c)  Translation  of  Modern  French  prose  and  poetry; 

d)  Answers  in  French  to  questions  on  the  history 
of  French  literature  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present  time.  Gazier's  Histoire  de  la 
LitUrature  francaise  is  recommended. 
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a),  b),  c),  and  d)  taken  together  constitute  one  unit 
and  may  be  presented  as  the  third  unit  of  modern 
language  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and  Politics. 

GERMAN. 

1)  This  examination  calls  for  proficiency  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language,  including  : 

a)  Familiarity  with  inflection,  the  more  common 
prepositions,  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal 
auxiliary,  and  elementary  word-order  and  syntax. 

These  specifications  are  in  no  sense  restrictive,  but 
are  simply  suggestive  of  the  thoroughness  required. 

b)  Ability  to  translate  a  passage  of  simple  prose 
at  sight,  with  the  help  of  a  vocabulary  of  the 
less  usual  words. 

It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be 
acquired  by  reading,  concurrently  with  the  work  in  the 
grammar,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  duodecimo 
pages  of  easy  German  —  chiefly  narrative  prose,  with 
a  few  lyric  poems. 

c)  Ability  to  pronounce  German,  and  to  recognize 
German  words  and  simple  phrases  when  spoken. 
Careful  attention  should  be  given  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  fluent  and  intelligent  reading 
of  the  German  works  used  in  the  class  room. 

a),  b),  and  c)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit;  rec- 
ommended for  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and 
Politics.  Either  this  unit,  or  the  first  unit  of  French 
is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Arts. 

2)  This  examination  calls  for  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage and  literature,  including : 

a)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence  (with  the 
elements  of  word  formation),  of  the  principal 
values  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  and  of 
the  essentials  of  German  syntax, —  particularly 
that  of  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive 
and  infinitive  moods ; 

b)  The  translation  of  ordinary  German  at  sight. 
This  presupposes,  in  addition  to  the  elementary 
requirement,  the  reading  of  two  hundred  pages 
of  modern  comedy  and  of  the  following  works : 
Burg  Neideck  (Riehl) ;  Die  Erhebung  Europas 
gegen  Napoleon  (von  Sybel);  Wilhelm  Tell  and 
Lied  von  der  Glocke  (Schiller).  Candidates  are 
advised  to  read  at  least  one  German  comedy,  in 
addition  to  the  above  ; 


c)  The  writing  in  German  of  a  paragraph  upon 
some  subject  selected  from  the  works  specified 
in  the  preceding  list ; 

d)  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  Ger- 
man, and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions 
asked  by  the  instructor. 

a),  b),  c),  and  d)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit. 
German  2)  or  a  second  unit  of  French,  is  recom- 
mended to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and  Politics. 

3)  This  examination  calls  for  the  ability  to  use  the 
language  effectively  as  a  means  of  oral  and  written 
expression,  tested  by 

a)  The  translation  of  continuous  English  prose  into 
idiomatic  German ; 

b)  A  brief  essay  in  German  upon  one  of  two  sub- 
jects selected  from  the  following  works : 

For  1898  :  Schiller's  Geschichte  des  dreissigjdhrigen 

Kriegs,  Goethe's  Goetz  von  Berlichingen, 

and  Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti. 
For  1899  :  Eichendorff ,  Taugenichts ;  Freytag,  Doktor 

Luther;  Heine,  Harzreise;  Moser,  Biblio- 

thekar;  Rosegger,  Waldheimat. 

a)  and  b)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit,  and  may 
be  presented  as  the  third  unit  of  modern  language 
recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Commerce  and  Politics. 

ENGLISH.    (See  5),  p.  9.) 

The  admission  examination  in  English  consists  of 
three  parts,  a),  b),  and  c). 

a)  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  para- 
graph or  two  on  each  of  several  topics  chosen  by 
him  from  a  considerable  number,  perhaps  ten 
or  fifteen,  set  before  him  on  the  examination 
paper. 

The  topics  will  be  drawn  from  the  following  works  : 
1898— Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II; 
Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  and  XXII ;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Southey's 
Life  of  Nelson ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns ;  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven 
Gables. 

1899. —  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad, 
Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV;  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner ;  De  Quin- 
cey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe ;  Cooper's  Last  of  the 
Mohicans;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Haw- 
thorne's House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 
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1900.  — Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite ;  Pope's  Iliad, 
Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV ;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator ;  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  De  Quincey's  Flight 
of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 
Tennyson's  Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

1901.  — Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Pope's 
Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV  ;  The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 
Tennyson's  Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all 
the  books  prescribed.  He  should  read  them  as  he  reads 
other  books ;  he  is  expected,  not  to  know  them  mi- 
nutely, but  to  have  freshly  in  mind  their  most  impor- 
tant parts.  In  every  case  the  Examiner  will  regard 
knowledge  of  the  book  as  less  important  than  ability 
to  write  English. 

b)  A  certain  number  of  books  are  prescribed  for 
careful  study.  This  part  of  the  examination 
will  be  upon  subject-matter,  literary  form,  and 
logical  structure,  and  will  also  test  the  can- 
didate's ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with 
clearness  and  accuracy. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion are  : 

1898.  —  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  ivith  America;  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a 
Tartar  Tribe;  Tennyson's  Princess. 

1899.  —  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

1900.  — Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and 
Addison. 

1901.  —  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas, 
Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on 
Milton  and  Addison. 

c)  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  ele- 
mentary questions  on  the  history  of  English 
literature  and  on  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature, 
and  Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric  are  recom- 
mended, as  suitable  text-books. 

a),  b),  and  c)  taken  together  constitute  2  units. 
Required  of  all  students. 


Remark. — No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English 
whose  work  is  seriously  defective  in  point  of  spelling, 
punctuation,  grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

MATHEMATICS. 

la)  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  technique.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  factoring,  the  solution  of 
equations,  the  algebraic  formulation  of  the 
problem,  and  the  simpler  processes  of  radicals 
and  exponents.   Required  of  all  students. 

1  unit. 

lb)  Algebra  through  Quadratic  Equations,  with 
emphasis  on  the  statement  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  principles.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  radicals  and  exponents,  imaginaries, 
systems  of  equation,  and  the  theory  of  quadratic 
equations.  Required  of  all  students.     %  unit. 

2)  Plane  Geometry,  with  emphasis  on  the  demon- 
stration of  original  propositions  and  the  solu- 
tion of  original  problems.  Required  of  all 
students.  1  unit. 

3)  Solid  Geometry,  with  emphasis  on  the  demon- 
stration of  original  propositions  and  the  solu- 
tion of  original  problems.  Recommended  to 
candidates  for  all  colleges.  %  unit. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The  examination  in  Astronomy  calls  for  proficiency 
in  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  astronomy, 
including  the  more  recent  developments  in  the  direc- 
tion of  spectroscopy  and  photography.  Thorough 
familiarity  with  Young's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  will 
afford  adequate  preparation  for  the  examination. 

*4  unit. 

PHYSICS.    (See  5),  p.  9.) 

The  work  in  preparation  for  this  examination  should 
include  elementary  mechanics,  sound,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism,  as  usually  covered  in  a 
course  of  35  to  40  weeks,  4  to  5  hours  per  week,  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  total  time  being  devoted  to 
laboratory  work. 

The  examination  will  be  written  and  will  cover  both 
the  text-book  and  experimental  Physics.  The  candi- 
date will  be  required  to  hand  in  the  original  note 
book  in  which  he  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of 
the  experiments  which  he  performed  at  school ;  and 
this  note  book  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  his 
teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of 
the  pupil's  work.  The  note  book  should  contain  an 
index  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes.      1  unit. 

Required  of  all  students  on  and  after  October  1898. 
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CHEMISTRY.   (See  5),  p.  9.) 

A  course  in  elementary  Chemistry  as  taught  in  the 
better  class  of  high  and  preparatory  schools,  cover- 
ing 35  to  40  weeks,  4  to  5  days  per  week,  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  total  assignment  being  devoted  to 
laboratory  work,  will  afford  the  necessary  preparation 
for  this  examination.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
are  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  assignment. 

The  examination  will  include  questions  designed  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  student's  laboratory  work.  The 
records  of  this  work  must  be  kept  and  submitted  to 
the  Examiner  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  (See 
statement  concerning  note  book  under  Physics,  p.  12.) 
The  candidate  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  certain 
of  the  experiments  in  the  college  laboratory,  under 
the  eye  of  college  officers,  as  a  part  of  the  examination- 
Remsen's,  Roscoe's,  and  Storer  and  Lindsay's  Elemen- 
tary Chemistries  are  suitable  text-books  for  prep- 
aration. 1  unit. 

May  be  offered  as  the  second  unit  of  Science  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science,  and 
[by  others  as  an  elective  unit. 

Students  presenting  sufficiently  full  preparation  in 
Chemistry  may,  in  addition  to  the  examination  for 
admission,  take  an  examination  for  advanced  stand- 
ing in  College  General  Chemistry,  and  so  enter  on 
Analytical  Chemistry  at  once. 

GEOLOGY. 

1)  Elementary  Physiography.  —  The  requirement 
for  this  examination  includes :  a)  a  knowledge 
of  the  simpler  facts  and  principles  involved  in 
Mathematical  Geography;  b)  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  facts  concerning  atmospheric  move- 
ments, precipitation,  temperature,  etc.,  together 
with  the  principles  governing  them ;  c)  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  sea,  including  the 
general  facts  concerning  its  movements  and 
their  causes ;  and,  d)  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  earth's  features,  and  their  mode  of  origin. 

%  unit. 

2)  Advanced  Physiography. —  For  this  examina- 
tion more  detailed  knowledge  will  be  required 
concerning  the  topics  named  above.  In  addi- 
tion, the  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  climatology,  the  modern  doctrines 
concerning  the  evolution  and  natural  history  of 
geographic  features,  and  the  distribution  of  life 
and  its  relations  to  surface  conditions. 

unit. 

2)  does  not  include  1).    A  unit's  credit  will 
be  given  those  who  pass  both  1)  and  2). 


3)  Geology. — The  requirement  for  admission  em- 
braces the  elementary  features  of  petrographical, 
structural,  dynamical,  and  historical  geology. 
Familiarity  with  the  modes  of  action  of  geological 
agencies,  and  clear  views  of  the  progress  and 
relations  of  geological  events  are  essential.  The 
student  should  be  able  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
the  North  American  continent  through  the  more 
important  stages  of  geological  history.    %  unit. 

1)  and  2),  or  1)  and  3),  may  be  offered  as  the  second 
unit  of  science  required  of  candidates  for  the  College 
of  Science,  and  by  others  as  an  elective  unit. 

GENERAL  BIOLOGY. 

The  candidate  applying  for  admission  credit  in 
General  Biology  will  be  required  :  (a)  To  submit  to  the 
Examiner  a  notebook  consisting  of  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  studied.  (See 
statement  concerning  note  book  under  Physics,  p.  12.) 
It  is  recommended  that  studies  of  at  least  fifteen  prin- 
cipal forms  be  undertaken,  that  these  studies  be 
largely  such  as  do  not  demand  the  use  of  a  com- 
pound microscope,  and  that  attention  be  given 
chiefly  to  those  organisms  that  can  be  studied  in  a 
living  condition ;  (b)  to  demonstrate,  in  the  college 
laboratory,  under  the  supervision  of  college  officers 
that  he  possesses  some  power  to  observe  accurately 
and  intelligently.  More  stress  will  be  laid  on  correct 
observation  and  on  the  careful  record  thereof,  than 
upon  technical  terms  ;  (c)  to  answer  in  writing  a  few 
general  questions  about  familiar  animals  and  plants, 
such  as  the  perch,  cray-fish,  grasshopper,  moss,  fern 
some  common  type  of  flowering  plant,  etc.  The  can- 
didates for  1898  will  be  expected  to  have  some  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  earthworm,  and 
the  relation  of  insects  to  cross  pollination. 

These  requirements  have  in  view  such  work  as  is 
outlined  in  Boyer's  Elementary  Biology.  iunit. 

ZOOLOGY. 

If  admission  credit  in  Zoology  is  sought,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  work  required  will  be  the  same 
as  that  indicated  under  General  Biology;  but  in  this 
case  the  number  of  types  of  animals  studied  should 
be  increased,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  work  offered 
is  not  less  than  that  specified  under  General  Biology. 

1  unit. 

BOTANY. 

If  admission  credit  in  Botany  is  sought,  the  prepar- 
atory work  should  consist  of  the  study  of  types  from 
all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  a 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morphology, 
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physiology,  and  classification.  In  every  case,  labora- 
tory notebooks  (see  statement  concerning  notebook 
under  Physics,  p.  12)  must  be  submitted  to  the  Ex- 
aminer, and  a  written  examination  passed.    1  unit. 

Note. — Two  units  credit  may  be  obtained  by  pass- 
ing the  examinations  in  Zoology  and  Botany ;  but  a 
unit's  credit  will  not  be  given  for  either  of  these  sub- 
jects, if  credit  is  received  for  General  Biology.  Any 
one  of  these  three  subjects  may  be  offered  as  the 
second  unit  of  science  required  of  candidates  for  the 
College  of  Science,  and  by  others  as  an  elective 
subject. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
The  student  should  be  familiar  with  human  anat- 
omy, the  fundamental  processes  of  Physiology,  such 
as  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and  assimilation, 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  carried  on,  and  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  hygiene.  %  unit. 

6)  General  Remark  upon  the  Requirements:  The 
preparatory  teacher  should  note  that  the  Univer- 
sity will  insist,  in  all  the  above  requirements, 
upon  the  power  to  ascertain  and  use  facts  in 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  facts. 

7)  Times  and  Places  of  Examinations.  Examina- 
tions for  admission  are  held  four  times  a  year  at 
the  University.  (For  dates  see  calendar,  pp.  64, 65.) 
They  are  also  given  at  the  request  of  students  or 
teachers  at  any  of  the  regular  dates,  in  cities 
outside  of  Chicago  in  which  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments can  be  made.  Applications  for  such  examina- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  30  days  in  advance.  Examinations  for 
admission  at  other  than  the  regular  dates  may  be 
given  only  at  the  University  and  that  by  special 
permission  of  the  Examiner,  and  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  not  less  than  $10.00  nor  more 
than  $15.00  (the  amount  being  dependent  on  the 
number  of  examinations  taken). 

Candidates  for  admission  are  not  required  to 
take  all  the  examinations  at  one  time.  (See  13) 
below.) 

8)  Fee  for  Examination  for  Admission.  A  fee  of 
$5.00  is  charged  for  examination  for  admission. 
This  is  paid  when  the  first  examination  is  taken. 

9)  Principals'  Certificates.  All  applicants  for  en- 
trance examinations  who  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  at  a  preparatory  school  or  who  have 
done  their  preparatory  work  under  a  private 
instructor,  should  present,  for  each  subject  which 
they  offer,  a  written  certificate  that  the  pre- 
paratory work  required  for  the  examination  has 
been  covered.    This  certificate  should  be  signed 


by  the  principal  of  the  school  or  by  the  private 
instructor. 

10)  Students  from  affiliated  and  cooperating  schools. 
Students  from  these  schools  are  admitted  to  the 
University,  upon  presentation  of  a  subject  certifi- 
cate covering  each  of  the  subjects  stated  above 
as  required  for  admission.  The  affiliated  and 
cooperating  schools  are  named  below  : 

11)  Affiliated  Schools.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
affiliated  schools  doing  preparatory  work :  The 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111. ;  The 
Frances  Shimer  Academy,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. ;  The 
South  Side  Academy,  The  Harvard  School, 
The  Kenwood  Institute,  The  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  The  Princeton  -  Yale  School, 
all  of  Chicago  ;  The  Rugby  School,  Kenil worth, 
111. ;  The  Wayland  Academy,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. ; 
The  Maynard  School,  Duluth,  Minn.  (For  state- 
ment concerning  the  Morgan  Park  Academy,  see 
p.  66). 

12)  Cooperating  Schools.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
cooperating  secondary  schools  :  The  High  Schools 
of  Chicago,  viz. :  Calumet,  Englewood,  English 
and  Manual  Training,  Hyde  Park,  Jefferson,  Lake, 
Lake;  View,  Marshall,  Medill,  North  Division, 
Northwest  Division,  South  Chicago,  South  Di- 
vision, West  Division. 

Other  High  Schools  in  Illinois :  Aurora  (East 
Side),  Aurora  (West  Side),  Austin,  Blue  Island, 
Evanston  Township,  Harvey,  Lyons  Township, 
Moline,  Oak  Park,  Ottawa  Township,  Peoria, 
Rockford,  Rock  Island,  Scoville  Place  School, 
Oak  Park,  Springfield,  and  Waukegan. 

Schools  in  Indiana  :  Fort  Wayne  High  School, 
Indianapolis  High  School,  Indianapolis  Indus- 
trial Training  School,  Classical  School  for  Girls, 
Indianapolis,  and  Richmond  High  School. 

Schools  in  Minnesota:  Minneapolis  Central  and 
East  Side  High  Schools,  and  Shattuck  School, 
Faribault. 

Schools  in  Iowa:  Dubuque, Keokuk,  and  Sioux 
City  High  Schools. 

Schools  in  Missouri :  Hosmer  Hall,  St.  Louis, 
and  Kansas  City  High  Schools. 

Schools  in  Kansas:  Leavenworth  and  Topeka 
High  Schools. 

Schools  in  Kentucky:  Male  High  School  and 
Girls'  High  School,  Louisville. 

Schools  in  Ohio  :  Cleveland  and  Youngstown 
High  Schools. 

In  Wisconsin :  Milwaukee  (East  Side)  High 
School. 
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In  Michigan :  Michigan  Military  Academy, 
Orchard  Lake. 
In  Colorado  :  Denver  High  School. 
In  Nebraska  :  Omaha  High  School. 

13)  Credit  Cards.  Credit  cards  will  be  issued  to  can- 
didates for  the  subjects  in  which  examinations  are 
passed,  or  subject  certificates  accepted.  A  credit 
card  is  valid  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue, 
and  its  validity  may  be  renewed  by  the  passing  of 
examinations  in  additional  subjects  not  later  than 
one  year  from  that  date.  This  may  be  done 
repeatedly,  but  in  no  case  will  a  certificate  remain 
valid  more  than  four  years  from  the  original  date. 

14)  Advanced  Standing  by  Examination.  College 
credit  is  not  ordinarily  given  for  entrance  ex- 
aminations in  excess  of  the  15  units  required 
for  admission  ;  but  candidates  who  have  carried 
their  work  beyond  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  first  year  of  a  Junior  College  may 
apply  for  examination  for  advanced  standing. 
Such  application  should  be  made  to  the  Examiner 
in  writing  at  the  time  of  admission,  should  specify 
in  detail  the  subjects  offered,  and  be  accom- 
panied by  written  statements  from  the  instructors 
under  whom  the  work  in  question  was  done.  Can- 
didates who  apply  for  advanced  standing  by  exam- 
ination may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Examiner  and 
with  consent  of  the  departments  concerned,  be 
examined  informally  on  the  second  Saturday  of 
their  first  quarter's  residence,  on  all  the  work  they 
present,  and  if  satisfactory  examinations  are 
passed,  credit  will  be  given  for  the  work  covered 
by  them. 


For  all  courses  taken  in  the  Morgan  Park 
Academy  and  in  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
excess  of  15  units,  credit  will  be  given  at  the 
University,  Major  for  Major,  in  so  far  as  these 
courses  are  equivalent  to  courses  given  in  the 
Junior  Colleges  at  the  University. 

15)  Admission  to  Probationary  Advanced  Standing 
without  Examination.  Students  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year's  work  in  a  college  or 
university  of  high  rank,  and  who  are  honorably 
dismissed  therefrom,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Colleges  of  the  University  without  examination 
under  the  following  conditions  :  (1)  Credit  will  be 
given,  a)  for  the  preparatory  work  done,  so  far  as  it 
is  equivalent  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  work 
required  for  admission  to  the  University;  and,  b) 
for  the  college  work  already  done  in  so  far  as  it 
is  equivalent  to  courses  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  University,  provided  satisfactory  evidence  is 
furnished  that  this  work  has  been  done  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  official  record  of  a  student's 
work  in  an  institution  of  high  rank  will  usually  be 
considered  such  evidence.  (2)  Any  advanced 
standing  thus  assigned  will  be  regarded  as  pro- 
visional and  probationary,  until  the  student  has 
shown  by  his  work  in  the  University  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  place  assigned  him  ;  and  in  case  the 
character  of  this  work  is  such  as  to  create 
doubt  concerning  the  quality  of  that  which  has 
preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves  the 
right  to  reconsider  the  assignment  of  advanced 
standing,  and  to  exact  an  examination  in  each 
course  for  which  credit  has  been  given.* 


VI.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 


1)  Amount  of  work.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  any  Junior  College  is  eighteen  Majors,  besides 
Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

The  Major  is  the  unit  of  work  and  consists,  in 
the  Junior  Colleges,  of  a  quarter's  (twelve  weeks) 
work,  five  days  a  week. 

In  Elocution  the  requirement  is  two  hours  a 
week  during  the  two  consecutive  quarters  next 
following  the  completion  of  the  first  required 
Major  in  Rhetoric. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of 
all  Junior  College  students  not  excused  on  account 


of  physical  disability,  during  four  half-hours  a 
week. 

2)  The  Curriculum.  The  tables  below  give  a  con- 
spectus of  the  work  required  in  the  several  Junior 
Colleges.  These  tables  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  student  presented  the  subjects  rec- 
ommended (pp.  8-9)  on  admission.  The  courses 
from  which  Junior  College  students  may  choose 
their  electives  are  specified  under  the  various 
departments,  pp.  25-63.  The  numbers  immedi- 
ately following  the  several  subjects,  correspond 
with  the  numbers  under  the  corresponding  de- 
partments on  the  pages  last  specified. 


*  A  student  from  another  institution  cannot  always  count  on  finishing  his  undergraduate  course  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
as  soon  as  in  the  institution  previously  attended.  This  will  depend  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  his  work  both  before  and  after 
entering  the  University. 
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THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF 

Greek  (2,  3,  and  4,  5  or  6,  p.  37)  -     3  Majors 

Latin  (4,  5,  and  6,  p.  38)  3  Majors 

French  or  German             -  -              3  Majors 

English  (1  and  3,  p.  42)    -         -  -         2  Majors 

Mathematics  (1  and  2,  p.  46)  -              2  Majors 


ARTS  (leading  to  the  degree  A.B.). 

Science         -         -         -         -  2  Majors 

Elective  ....         3  Majors 

Elocution  two  hours  a  week  during  two  quarters. 
Physical  Culture  four  half -hours  a  week. 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE  (leading  to  the  degree  Ph.B.). 


History 

Latin  (4,  5,  and  6,  p.  38)  - 
French  or  German  - 
English  (1, 3,  and  40,  p.  42) 
Mathematics  (1  and  2,  p.  46) 


Majors 
Majors 
Majors 
Majors 
Majors 


Science         -         -         -         -  2  Majors 

Elective    .....         3  Majors 
Elocution  two  hours  a  week  during  two  quarters. 
Physical  Culture  four  half -hours  a  week. 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  SC 

Latin*  (1,  2,  and  3,  p.  38)          -  0  (or  3)  Majors 

French  or  German    -         -  -               3  Majors 

English  (1,  3,  and  40,  p.  42)        -  -         3  Majors 

Mathematics  (1,  2,  and  3,  p.  46)  -         -     3  Majors 


1NCE  (leading  to  the  degree  S.B.). 

Science*    -         -         -         -         6  (or  3)  Majors 
Elective         -         -         -         -         -     3  Majors 
Elocution  two  hours  a  week  during  two  quarters. 
Physical  Culture  four  half -hours  a  week. 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  POLITICS  (leading  to  the  degree  Ph.B.). 


Political  Economy  or  Political  Science  -   2  Majors 

History    -----  3  Majors 

French  or  German    -         -          -  -     3  Majors 

English  (1,  and  3,  p.  42)  -         -         -  2  Majors 

Mathematics  (1,  and  2,  p.  46)  2  Majors 


Science     -----         3  Majors 
Electives       -         -         -         -         -     3  Majors 
Elocution  two  hours  a  week  during  two  quarters. 
Physical  Culture  four  half -hours  a  week, 


*If  4  units  of  Latin  were  presented  at  entrance,  no  Latin  is  required  in  this  College.  In  this  case  the  requirement  in 
Science  is  six  Majors.  Two  Majors  are  required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Science  in  each  of  the  following  subjects  in  which  a 
unit  of  credit  was  not  given  on  admission :  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology. 


3)  Additional  Requirements,  Limitations,  and  Ex- 
planations. Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
special  requirements: 

(1)  Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Bachelor  of  Science  who  offered 
French  but  not  German  at  admission,  must 
take  at  least  three  Majors  of  German,  and  those 
who  offered  German  but  not  French  must  take 
at  least  three  Majors  of  French. 

<2)  Two  Majors  in  Philosophy  (1  and  2,  p.  25)  and 
two  Majors  in  History  are  required  of  all 
students  for  graduation  from  the  Senior 
Colleges.  If  not  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges 
they  must  be  taken  later.  The  two  Majors  in 
Philosophy  may  not  be  taken  until  the  stu- 
dent has  credit  for  12  Majors. 

(3)  If  the  student  received  credit  at  entrance  for 
units  other  than  those  recommended,  his  elec- 
tives in  the  Junior  College  will  be  correspond- 


ingly curtailed,  as  the  subjects  recommended 
for  entrance  must  be  taken  later,  if  not  pre 
sented  at  the  time  of  admission.  In  such 
cases  the  ratio  of  two  Majors  in  College  to  one 
unit  of  preparatory  work  will  be  maintained. 
(4)  Students  who  begin  their  study  of  French 
in  the  University  will  begin  with  Course  1 
(p.  39).  Those  who  receive  credit  for  one  unit 
of  French  on  admission,  will  begin  with 
Course  3 ;  and  those  who  receive  credit  for 
two  units  will  begin  with  Course  5.  Those 
who  begin  their  study  of  German  in  the  Uni- 
versity will  begin  with  Course  1  (p.  41).  Those 
who  receive  credit  for  one  unit  of  German  on 
admission  will  begin  with  Course  2;  and  those 
who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will  begin 
with  Course  4. 

4)  The  Junior  College  Certificate.   The  Junior  Col- 
lege Certificate  is  conferred  when  a  student  has 
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credit  for  (1)  all  admission  requirements,  (2) 
eighteen  Majors,  of  which  not  less  than  fifteen 
are  Junior  College  courses,  (3)  the  required  Elocu- 
tion, and  (4)  six  quarters  of  Physical  Culture. 
Students  who  enter  a  Junior  College  with  ad- 
vanced standnig  will  be  held  responsible  for  work 


in  Physical  Culture  for  the  time  they  are  in  resi- 
dence only.  The  Junior  College  certificate  ad- 
mits the  holder  to  a  Senior  College. 
5)  Courses  offered  in  the  Junior  Colleges.  The 
courses  open  to  Junior  College  students  are  found 
under  the  several  departments,  pp.  25-63. 


VII.    GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 


1)  Divisions.  The  students  of  the  Junior  Colleges  are 
classed  in  six  divisions,  according  to  the  number 
of  Majors  of  credit  on  the  University  records.  The 
sixth  division  includes  students  with  less  than 
3  Majors  of  credit ;  the  fifth,  those  with  3,  but  less 
than  6  ;  the  fourth,  those  with  6,  but  less  than  9; 
the  third,  those  with  9,  but  less  than  12 ;  the 
second,  those  with  12,  but  less  than  15  ;  the  first, 
those  with  15  or  more.  Each  division  has  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  as  Division  Officer. 

2)  Division  Meetings.  The  students  in  each  division 
except  the  sixth  hold  an  official  meeting  on  the 
first  day  of  each  quarter,  at  which  the  Division 
Officer  is  present. 

3)  Junior  College  Council.  At  the  above  meeting 
the  members  of  the  division  elect  a  student 
councilor,  who  holds  office  for  two  consecutive 
quarters.  Councilors  are  elected  by  Division  VI 
at  the  end  of  its  first  term. 

The  councilors  thus  elected  constitute  the 
Junior  College  Student  Council.  The  Council 
serves  as  the  executive  committee  of  the  students 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  in  relation  to  the  Faculty. 
Temporary  vacancies  are  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  Dean. 

4)  Division  Lectures.  Each  division  in  the  Junior 
Colleges  has,  in  addition  to  the  work  prescribed 
in  the  curriculum,  a  series  of  weekly  lectures 
each  quarter.  These  lectures  are  on  the  various 
subjects  which  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  study 
and  are  usually  given  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. The  lectures  are  given  on  Tuesdays,  at 
10:30  a.m.,  and  attendance  is  required. 

5)  Chapel- Assembly.  Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges 
meet  in  Chapel-Assembly  on  Mondays,  at  10:30 
a.m.   Attendance  is  required. 

6)  Scholarships. 

(1)  Eight  scholarships  are  assigned  annually  to 
students  admitted  to  the  Junior  Colleges. 
Two  of  these  are  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter,  one  to  the  young  man  and  one 
to  the  young  woman  who  have  stood  highest  in 


the  examination  for  admission  last  held.  The 
scholarship  yields,  in  each  case,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  University  fees  for  three  quarters  (see 
p.  24). 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  University  has 
established  a  scholarship  for  Morgan  Park 
Academy  and  for  each  affiliated  secondary 
school  (see  p.  14) ;  also  for  each  High  School 
in  Chicago,  for  the  Peoria  High  School,  and 
for  certain  academies,  as  follows  :  Cedar  Val- 
ley (Seminary),  Cedar  Valley,  la. ;  Colby, 
Waterville,  Me.  ;  Cook,  Havana,  N.  Y.  ; 
Michigan  Military,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich. ; 
Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Peddie,  Hights- 
town,  N.  J. ;  Pillsbury,  Owatonna,  Minn. ; 
Shattuck,  Faribault,  Minn. ;  and  The  Univer- 
sity School,  Chicago. 

Each  of  these  scholarships  is  assigned  on 
graduation  to  that  one  of  the  class  who  has 
attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  work  of  the 
school,  provided  he  passes  with  credit  the 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  University, 
and  actually  enters  the  University  on  or 
before  the  first  of  October  next  following  the 
completion  of  his  preparatory  course.  Should 
the  pupil  standing  highest  in  the  class  not 
claim  the  scholarship  by  the  first  of  October 
next  following  the  date  of  graduation  from 
the  preparatory  school,  the  scholarship  for 
that  school  will  be  assigned,  upon  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  Principal  of  the  school 
and  the  President  of  the  University,  to  the 
pupil  having  the  next  highest  rank  who  has 
actually  entered  the  University.  Each  of 
these  scholarships  yields  a  sum  equal  to  the 
University  fees  for  three  quarters,  but  in  no 
case  does  a  scholarship  extend  beyond  July  1 
next  following  the  date  of  assignment. 

(3)  Twelve  Senior  College  scholarships  are  assign- 
ed annually  to  students  who  have  completed 
the  work  of  a  Junior  College  and  have  stood 
highest  in  the  various  departments  whose  work 
forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Junior 
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Colleges.  A  scholarship  is  thus  assigned,  for 
example,  to  the  student  who  has  done  the  best 
work  in  Latin,  another  to  the  student  who 
has  done  the  best  work  in  Mathematics. 
These  scholarships  yield,  in  each  case,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  University  fees  for  three  quarters. 

In  making  the  nomination  for  Senior  Col- 
lege Scholarships  each  department  takes  into 
consideration  the  following  points  :  (a)  The 
general  quality  of  the  candidate's  work 
throughout  the  Junior  College  ;  (b)  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  his  work  in  that  de- 
partment in  the  Junior  College  ;  (c)  the  results 
of  a  special  examination  on  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  courses  required  in  that  depart- 
ment in  the  Junior  College.  Departments 
may  at  their  discretion  waive  the  special  ex- 
amination. 


Students  admitted  to  the  Junior  Colleges 
with  advanced  standing  are  eligible  for  these 
scholarships,  provided  they  have  done  as 
much  as  one  year's  work  in  the  University. 

Students  receiving  these  scholarships  are 
expected  to  render  assistance  in  the  Libraries, 
Laboratories,  and  Museums,  in  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Libraries,  Labora- 
tories, and  Museums. 

7)  Honorable  Mention.  On  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  honorable  mention 
is  made  of  all  students  whose  records  average 
above  B,  on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by 
the  University. 

8)  Information  in  Detail.  Information  in  detail 
concerning  the  organization,  work,  and  regulations 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  may  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
versity Handbook. 


VIII.    THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES. 


L.  Admission. 

1)  In  General.  Students  are  admitted  to  a  Senior 
College  either  after  receiving  the  Junior  College 
certificate  (see  p.  16)  from  the  University,  or  after 
having  completed  a  corresponding  amount  of 
work  in  another  institution.  Students  admitted 
to  the  University  with  no  entrance  conditions, 
and  with  eighteen  Majors  or  more  of  advanced 
standing  are  classified  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 

2)  Credits  from  Other  Institutions  {not  affiliated). 
A  student  entering  the  University  from  another 
college  or  university,  will  in  general  receive 
advanced  standing  for  all  the  college  work  done 
in  that  institution  only  in  case  his  preparatory 
course  was  equivalent  to  that  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University  of  Chicago;  but  students 
entering  the  University  from  certain  institutions 
(approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Senior  Colleges), 
after  having  completed  two  years  of  college  work 
therein,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Colleges 
with  eighteen  Majors  credit.  Except  in  the  case 
of  students  from  affiliated  colleges,  no  more 
than  twenty-seven  Majors  of  credit  will  be  given 
for  undergraduate  work  done  in  another  institu- 
tion, and  with  the  same  exception  a  Bachelor's 
degree  will  not  be  conferred  on  a  student  before 
the  has  been  in  residence  at  the  University  on 
year  (three  quarters),  and  received  credit  for 
nine  Majors  of  resident  work. 

3)  Credits  from  Affiliated  Colleges.  Students  who 
have  taken  a  Bachelor's  degree  at  an  affiliated 


college  may  be  given  a  Bachelor's  degree  by  the 
University  after  a  residence  of  less  than  one  year. 
The  requirements  will  be  made  known  to  its  stu- 
dents by  each  affiliated  college. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 

1)  Selection  of  Courses.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  any  Senior  College  is  eighteen  Majors.  Within 
the  limits  specified  below,  these  Majors  are  elective: 

(1)  A  student  may  not  select  more  than  nine  Majors 
of  his  Senior  College  work  from  any  one  depart- 
ment. 

(2)  A  student  may  not  select  his  courses  during 
any  three  consecutive  quarters  of  Senior  College 
work  from  more  than  four  departments. 

(3)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.  shall  select  at  least  one-third  of  his 
work  from  one  or  more  of  the  departments 
numbered  I-XVII  (see  p.  6). 

(4)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.B.  in  the  College  of  Literature  shall 
select  at  least  one-third  of  his  work  from  one  or 
more  of  the  departments  numbered  I- VI  and 
XII-XVII  (see  p.  6). 

(5)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  S.B.  shall  select  one-third  of  his  work 
from  one  or  more  of  the  departments  numbered 
XVII-XXVII  (see  p.  6). 

(6)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.B.  in  the  college  of  Commerce  and  Poli- 
tics shall  select  the  group  in  which  his  main 
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work  is  to  be  done.  One  third  of  his  work  shall 
consist  of  courses  required  in  that  group,  another 
third  shall  be  selected  from  courses  specified, 
the  remaining  third  shall  be  selected  from  any 
other  courses  offered  by  the  departments  num- 
bered II,  III,  IV,  and  VI  (see  p.  6). 

(7)  Philosophy  and  History.  Two  Majors  in  Phi- 
losophy (1  and  2,  p.  25)  and  two  Majors  in  His- 
tory (1  and  2  p.  29)  unless  General  European 
History  was  presented  on  admission)  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  before  receiving  a  Bach- 
elor's degree.  If  not  taken  in  the  Junior 
Colleges  they  must  be  taken  later. 

(8)  Courses  in  the  Divinity  School  which  may  be 
approved  by  the  cognate  departments  repre- 
sented in  the  Colleges,  and  other  divinity  courses 
approved  by  the  Senior  College  Faculty,  may  be 
elected  by  Senior  College  students. 

(9)  Physical  Culture.  Four  half -hours  a  week 
during  four  quarters  are  required  in  the  Senior 
Colleges.  The  two  quarters  which  may  be 
omitted  will  in  each  case  be  arranged  with  the 
department. 

(10)  Deficiencies  in  Elocution.  Students  who  are 
deficient  in  the  work  in  Elocution  required  in 
the  Junior  Colleges  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Senior  Colleges,  provided  such  deficiency  was 
caused  by  circumstances  beyond  the  student's 
control.  The  deficiency  becomes  a  condition 
which  must  be  removed  before  graduation. 

2)  Non-Resident  Work.  Non-resident  work,  that  is 
work  not  done  in  a  college  or  university,  will  not 
be  accepted  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  work 
required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

3)  Courses  Offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  The 
courses  open  to  Senior  College  students  are  to  be 
found  under  the  several  departments,  pp.  25-63. 
For  admission  to  many  of  these  courses  there  are 
prerequisites,  and  no  course  is  open  to  students 
who  have  not  had  the  prerequisites  indicated 
except  by  permission  of  the  Instructor. 

3.  Degrees. 

On  the  completion  of  the  required  amount  of  Senior 
College  work  (all  Junior  College  work  having  been 
completed),  the  student  receives  a  Bachelor's  degree. 
4.  General  Information  concerning  the  Senior 
Colleges. 

1)  Divisions.  The  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
are  classed  in  six  divisions,  according  to  the 
number  of  Majors  credit  on  the  University 
records.  The  sixth  division  includes  students 


in  the  Senior  Colleges  with  a  total  credit  (in- 
cluding Junior  College  credits)  of  less  than  21 
Majors;  the  fifth,  those  with  21  but  less  than 
24;  the  fourth,  those  with  24  but  less  than  27; 
the  third  those  with  27  but  less  than  30;  the 
second,  those  with  30  but  less  than  33 ;  the 
first,  those  with  33  or  more.  Each  division  has 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  as  Division  Officer. 

2)  Division  Meetings.  The  students  of  each 
division  hold  an  official  meeting  on  the  first 
day  of  each  quarter,  at  which  the  Division 
Officer  is  present. 

3)  Senior  College  Council.  At  the  above  meet- 
ing the  members  of  the  division  elect  a  student 
councilor  who  holds  office  for  two  consec- 
utive quarters. 

The  councilors  thus  elected  constitute  the 
Senior  College  Student  Council.  The  Council 
serves  as  the  executive  committee  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Senior  Colleges,  in  relation  to 
the  Faculty.  Temporary  vacancies  are  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  Dean. 

4)  Division  Lectures.  Each  division  in  the 
Senior  Colleges  has,  in  addition  to  the 
work  prescribed  in  the  curriculum,  a  series  of 
weekly  lectures  each  quarter.  The  lectures 
are  given  on  Mondays  at  10:30  a.m.,  and  at- 
tendance is  required. 

5)  Chapel- Assembly.  Students  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  meet  in  Chapel-Assembly  Tuesdays, 
at  10:30  a.m.    Attendance  is  required. 

6)  Scholarships. 

(1)  Senior  College  Scholarships.  See  (3)  p.  17. 

(2)  Graduate  Scholarships.  Twenty  scholar- 
ships are  assigned  to  students  who  have 
completed  with  honor  the  work  of  a  Senior 
College.  Each  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Scholarships,  has  the  privilege 
of  naming  a  student  who  is  for  that  year 
the  honor  student  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
in  that  department,  and  to  this  student 
there  is  given  a  Graduate  Scholarship 
yielding  in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the 
University  fees  for  three  quarters,  pro- 
vided the  student  continues  his  studies 
in  the  Graduate  Schools.  The  assign- 
ments are  made  July  1,  and  in  no  case 
does  a  scholarship  continue  beyond  July 
1  next  following  the  date  of  assignment. 

(For  duties  of  those  holding  graduate  scholarships, 
see  (8)  p.  23.) 
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7)  Honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  Honors  will  be 
awarded  in  the  Senior  Colleges  on  the  following 
basis: 

(1)  Honorable  mention  for  general  scholarship: 
Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who 
have  had  (1)  neither  failure  nor  condition  in 
the  work  of  the  Senior  College,  and  (2)  an 
average  rank  above  B,  will  be  recommended 
for  the  degree  "with  honorable  mention  for 
general  scholarship." 

(2)  Honors  in  Departments  : 

These  may  be  either  honors  or  special  honors, 
to  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  in 
regular  and  in  special  work  respectively. 
Candidates  for  either  class  of  honors  must 
have  had  neither  failure  nor  condition  in  the 
work  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  must  have 
had  an  average  grade  of  B,  on  the  system  of 
marking  adopted  by  the  University. 
a)  A  candidate  for  honors  in  a  department 
must  have  pursued  with  distinction  not 


less  than  six  Majors  in  that  department: 
provided  two  or  more  closely  related  de- 
partments may  recommend  for  joint 
honors  a  candidate  who  has  pursued  with 
distinction  not  less  than  nine  Majors  in 
those  departments. 

The  respective  departments  may  specify 
the  courses  which  shall  be  counted  as 
honor  courses,  and  also  prerequisite 
courses  in  other  departments. 
b)  A  candidate  for  special  honors  must  pur- 
sue with  distinction  certain  additional 
work  prescribed  by  the  department.  This 
may  be  performed  by  the  election  of  a 
fourth  course  during  each  of  not  more 
than  five  quarters  which  shall  not  count 
towards  a  degree,  nor  require  an  addi- 
tional fee. 

8)  Information  in  Detail.  Information  in  detail 
concerning;  the  organization,  work,  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Senior  Colleges  may  be  found  in 
the  University  Handbook. 


IX.  UNCLASSL 

Admission. 

1.)  Undergraduate  students  not  seeking  a  degree 
may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  offered 
in  the  University,  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  student  must  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

(2)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  enter- 
ing a  regular  course. 

(3)  Such  examinations  as  the  Examiner  and  the 
instructors  concerned  may  deem  proper  pre- 
requisites to  the  work  to  be  undertaken  must 
be  satisfactorily  passed.  If  there  are  specific 
requirements  for  admission  (see  2),  p.  8)  in  the 
departments  in  which  an  unclassified  stu- 
dent wishes  to  work,  the  examinations  for  ad- 
mission in  these  departments  must  be  taken. 
For  example,  the  student  may  not  take  col- 
lege work  in  Mathematics,  unless  the  entrance 
examinations  in  that  department  have  been 
passed.  Such  examinations  should  be  passed 
at  the  regular  time  of  examinations  for  ad- 
mission (see  7),  p.  14  and  p.  65).  For  such 
examinations,  the  regular  fee  for  examina- 
tions for  admission  (see  8),  p.  14)  is  charged. 

(4)  Unclassified  students  are  not  received  for 
elementary  subjects  only.  For  example,  stu- 
dents are  not  received  for  beginning  French, 
beginning  German,  etc.,  unless  advanced  work 
in  some  other  line  is  also  taken. 


ED  STUDENTS. 

2.  )  Selection  of  Courses.  Unclassified  students  may 
take  any  courses  for  which  their  preparation  fits  them. 
The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  prepara- 
tion rests  with  the  instructors  of  courses  elected. 

3.  )  Status  of  Unclassified  Students.  It  is  understood 
that  the  admission  of  unclassified  students  to  the 
University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated  in 
the  case  of  any  individual,  if,  at  any  time,  the  Facul- 
ties have  reason  to  believe  that  the  best  use  is  not 
being  made  of  it. 

It  is  also  understood  that  when  a  student  has 
admission  and  college  credits  amounting  to  fifteen 
units  (see  V.  1,  p.  7),  he  may,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Dean,  and  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior 
Colleges,  be  admitted  to  a  Junior  College. 

4.  )  Requirements.  Unclassified  students  are  sub- 
ject to  all  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
pertaining  to  undergraduate  students,  except  those 
prescribing  attendance  on  Division  Lectures  and 
Chapel  -  Assembly. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  un- 
classified students  who  have  credit  for  five  or  more 
units  for  admission. 

5.  )  Honorary  Students.  Persons  of  mature  age  may 
be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in 
the  University,  by  permission  of  the  President,  with 
out  preliminary  examinations  and  without  responsi- 
bility for  class  exercises  or  examinations.  Such  stu- 
dents receive  no  credit  on  the  Examiner's  records. 
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X.    THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS. 


1.  Organization. 
Two  Graduate  Schools  are  now  organized :  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  the 
Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science. 

2.  Admission. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  granted 

(1)  To  those  who  have  been  graduated  from  the 
Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  S.B.,  or  Ph.B. 

(2)  To  those  who  are  graduates  of  other  institu- 
tions of  good  standing,  and  who  hold  degrees 
corresponding  to  those  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Applications  for  admission,  in  the  case  of  students 
not  graduates  of  the  University,  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  testimonials  as  to  character  and  scholarship. 
Whenever  possible,  such  testimonials  should  take  the 
form  of  diplomas,  written  or  printed  theses,  or  satis- 
factory evidence  in  some  other  form  of  the  student's 
fitness  for  admission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  admission  to  a  Graduate 
School  does  not  necessarily  admit  to  candidacy  for  a 
higher  degree. 

Before  deciding  on  courses,  the  student  should  con- 
sult the  head  of  the  department  in  which  his  princi- 
pal work  is  to  be  done. 

3.  Selection  op  Courses. 
Advanced  courses  in  a  department  may  not  be  se- 
lected before  the  preliminary  work  in  the  department 
has  been  completed.  An  instructor,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  may  make  the  completion  of 
the  studies  in  tributary  departments  a  condition  in 
the  selection  of  courses.  No  restrictions,  except 
those  specified  above,  are  placed  on  the  selection  of 
courses  by  students  who  are  not  seeking  degrees. 
The  limitations  placed  upon  candidates  for  degrees 
are  specified  in  connection  with  the  statements  con- 
cerning the  degrees. 

4.  Degrees. 

A  graduate  course  of  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's 
or  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the  conditions  specified 
below. 

1)  The  Master's  Degree.  Three  Master's  degrees 
are  conferred,  viz.:  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Science,  and  Master  of  Philosophy. 

*In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner, 
on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose,  a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate  work. 


(1)  Candidacy.  Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  who  has  been  in  attendance  one  quar- 
ter or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course 
was  equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,* 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or 

.  '  :  departments  in  which  he  wishes  to  work,  be 
enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Grad- 
uate Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's 
degree. 

(2)  Requirements.  Students  thus  accepted  as 
candidates  will  be  given  a  Master's  degree  on 
fulfillment  of  the  following  requirements  : 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the 
University  with  full  work,  of  which  at  least 
two-thirds  must  be  in  one  department. 

b)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work 
taken  for  the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  disserta- 

tion on  a  subject  approved  by  the  faculty 
of  the  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  two  printed  or  type-written 
copies  of  his  dissertation,  one  for  the  li- 
brary of  the  department  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal work  has  been  done,  the  other  for  the 
general  library  of  the  University. 

Notes. — a)  "Full  work"  implies  at  least  three 
Majors  (graduate  courses)  each  quarter ;  but  in  no 
case  will  the  Master's  degree  be  given  until  the  candi- 
date has  been  in  residence  at  least  nine  calendar 
months  as  a  graduate  student.  This  amount  of 
time  is  frequently  insufficient,  b)  Each  department 
shall  decide  what  courses  will  be  accepted  as  graduate 
courses  for  the  Master's  degree,  c)  A  student  who  has 
an  accepted  Bachelor's  degree  may  become  a  candidate 
for  the  corresponding  Master's  degree,  d)  A  student 
with  any  Bachelor's  (A.B.,  Ph.B.,  S.B.)  degree  may 
become  a  candidate  for  any  Master's  (A.M.,  Ph.M.,  S. 
M.,)  degree,  provided  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  corresponding 
Bachelor's  degree.  Substitutes  for  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  University  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  are  allowed  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
to  a  limited  extent. 

2)  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
(1)  Candidacy.    Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  who  has  been  in  attendance  one  quar- 
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ter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,*  whose 
thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  prin- 
cipal department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German  (which  must 
be  certified  by  the  heads  of  those  depart- 
ments), may,  on  recommendation  by  the  prin- 
cipal department  in  which  he  wishes  to  work, 
be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doc- 
tor's degree. 

(2)  Requirements.  Students  thus  accepted  as 
candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's  degree, 
on  the  fulfillment  of  the  following  require- 
ments : 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  study  at  the 
University,  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted 
coursest  of  udy;  (See  (3)  and  (5)  below.) 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the 
work  done  in  preparation  for  the  degree  ; 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed 
thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  candidate's 
work  has  been  done  ; 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression, 
and  such  knowledge  of  subjects  consid- 
ered fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  may  not  take  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department, 
and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count 
toward  the  degree,  in  more  than  three  de- 
partments. 

Note.— The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given, 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability 
in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the 
production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribu- 
tion to  existing  knowledge,  and  secondly  by  the  pass- 
ing of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the 
case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in 
the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

(3)  Work  done  in  other  Universities.  Graduate 
work  done   in  another  university  will  be  ac- 

*  See  footnote  p.  21. 


cepted  as  resident  work  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  provided  that 

a)  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was 
done  is  of  high  standing ;  and 

b)  sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  par- 
ticular work  was  satisfactorily  performed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily 
count  for  more  than  one  and  one  half  years  of  resi- 
dent work  in  the  University ;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted 
after  one  year  of  residence. 

(4)  Substitutions  for  Specified  Work.  From 
candidates  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  the  University 
accepts  substitutes  to  a  limited  extent  for  the 
specified  work  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University. 

(5)  Non-resident  Work.  In  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  the  University,  non-resident  work  may  be 
substituted  for  resident  work  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

a)  The  non-resident  student  is  expected  to  ma- 
triculate at  the  University,  and  to  spend  the 
first  year  of  the  time  required  for  the  degree 
in  residence,  unless  he  is  able  to  satisfy  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  to  be  done,  that  he  can  do  the 
introductory  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
when  not  in  attendance. 

b)  The  non-resident  work  shall  be  performed 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

c)  The  final  examination  in  all  work  leading  to 
the  degree  shall  be  passed  at  the  University. 

d)  Non-resident  work  will  be  accepted  for  only 
one-third  of  the  work  required  for  a  degree. 

e)  A  much  longer  period  of  time  is  usually 
required  to  accomplish  a  given  amount  of 
work  when  ai  student  is  not  in  residence, 
than  when  in  residence. 

5.  Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 
(1)  University  Fellowships.   There  are  sixty  Uni- 
versity fellowships,  divided  as  follows  : 

a)  Twenty  fellowships,  each  yielding  the  sum 
of  $520  annually,  university  fees  to  be  paid 
out  of  this  sum. 

b)  Twenty  fellowships,  each  yielding  the  sum 
of  $320  annually,  university  fees  to  be  paid 
out  of  this  sum. 
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c)  Twenty  graduate  fellowships  of  equal  rank 
with  other  university  fellowships,  yielding  a 
sum  equal  to  the  university  fees  for  three 
quarters. 

(2)  Special  Fellowships.  In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular University  fellowships  mentioned  above, 
there  are  seven  special  fellowships  offered  by 
individuals.  These  vary  somewhat  in  number 
and  amount  from  year  to  year.  At  present  they 
are  as  follows : 

a)  A  fellowship  in  Political  Economy,  yield- 
ing $420,  offered  by  Messrs.  Allison  Armour, 
George  Armour,  and  Charles  T.  Crane. 

b)  The  Bucknell  Fellowship,  yielding  $400, 
offered  by  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  Franklin,  Pa.; 
open  to  graduates  of  Bucknell  University. 
The  appointment  to  this  fellowship  is  made 
by  the  Faculty  of  Bucknell  University. 

c)  The  Vassar  Fellowship,  yielding  $400,  offered 
by  friends  of  Vassar  College.  Open  to  gradu- 
ates of  Vassar  College.  The  appointment  to 
this  fellowship  is  made  by  the  Faculty  of 
Vassar  College. 

d)  Three  special  fellowships,  yielding  $320,  $420, 
and  $520  respectively,  offered  by  friends  of 
the  University. 

(3)  Applications  for  Fellowships.  Applications  for 
fellowships  should  be  made  on  blanks  prepared 
for  the  purpose  and  sent,  on  request,  by  the 
President  of  the  University.  Applications  for 
fellowships  for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  made 
on,  or  before,  March  1.  They  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  University. 
Each  application  should  be  accompanied  by : 

a)  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  ap- 
plicant ; 

b)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  from  which 
he  has  received  his  Bachelor's  degree,  with 
the  courses  which  he  has  taken  designated ; 

c)  Any  theses  or  papers  of  a  scientific  character 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant 
whether  printed  or  otherwise  ; 

d)  Letters  or  testimonials  from  former  instruct- 
ors in  regard  to  the  applicant's  attainments 
in  the  particular  subject  in  which  he  applies 
for  a  fellowship. 

(4)  Appointments  to  Fellowships. 

a)  Date.  The  annual  assignment  of  fellowships 
is  made  April  1.  A  fellowship  is  available 
for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters  after 
July  1  following  the  date  of  appointment. 


b)  Attainments  Required.  The  candidate  must 
have  attained  proficiency  in  some  depart- 
ment. In  general  he  should  have  spent  at 
least  one  year  in  resident  study  after  receiv- 
ing his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the 
appointment,  special  weight  is  given  to  theses 
indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct 
original  investigation. 

(5)  Duties  of  Fellows.  Each  student  on  a  Uni- 
versity fellowship  is  expected  to  render  assist- 
ance of  some  kind  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  University .  This  assistance  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  in  service  a)  as  an  instructor, 
either  in  the  colleges  of  the  University,  or  in 
affiliated  colleges;  b)  as  an  assistant  in  reading 
examination  papers;  c)  as  an  assistant  on  a 
University  journal;  or  d)  as  an  assistant  in  one 
of  the  departmental  libraries.  In  no  case  will 
a  student  be  expected,  or  allowed,  to  devote  so 
much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated,  as  to 
interfere  seriously  with  his  study. 

(6)  Outside  Work.  During  his  term  of  appointment, 
a  Fellow  may  not  do  outside  work  for  pecuniary 
compensation  without  the  special  permission  of 
the  President. 

(7)  Reports.  Each  Fellow  makes  to  the  President, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  a  written 
report,  endorsed  by  the  head  of  his  department, 
indicating  the  courses  chosen  by  him  as  a 
student  and  the  work  assigned  to  him  as  an 
officer  of  the  University,  for  the  current  quarter 
and  for  the  previous  quarter. 

(8)  Graduate  Scholarships.  Twenty  scholarships 
are  assigned  annually  to  students  who  have 
completed  with  honor  the  work  of  a  Senior 
College  (see  p.  19). 

Students  receiving  graduate  scholarships  will 
be  expected  to  render  assistance  in  the  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  museums,  in  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Libraries,  Labora- 
tories, and  Museums. 

6.  Incidental  Privileges. 

(1)  Physical  Culture.  Work  in  the  department  of 
Physical  Culture  is  open  to  students  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

(2)  Chapel- Assembly.  A  weekly  chapel-assembly 
for  the  students  of  the  graduate  schools  is  held 
on  Fridays,  at  10:30.    Attendance  is  optional. 

Note. — Information  in  detail  concerning  the  organ- 
ization and  regulations  of  the  Graduate  Schools  may 
be  found  in  the  University  Handbook. 


XI.    GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


1.   Routine  of  Entrance,  Registration,  etc. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  University 
Examiner.  When  presenting  himself  for  admission  to 
the  University,  the  student  should  bring  his  card  of 
admission  credits  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  College 
at  its  beginning ;  his  letter  of  dismissal  and  an 
official  statement  concerning  his  previous  work  if  he 
is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another 
institution  ;  and  his  diploma  if  he  is  applying  for 
admission  to  a  Graduate  School. 

These  documents  should  be  presented  at  the 
Examiner's  office  ;  the  applicant  should  then  obtain 

1)  from  the  University  Examiner  a  card  of  ad- 
mission; and 

2)  from  the  University  Registrar,  upon  payment  of 
a  matriculation  fee  of  $5,  the  stamp  of  his  office 
upon  the  card  of  admission. 

After  matriculating  the  student  is  entitled  to 
register  for  work.  Registration  is  effected  with  the 
proper  Dean.  Explicit  directions  for  registration  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Examiner's  office,  after  matricula- 
tion. 

2.   Fees  for  Matriculation,  Instruction,  etc. 

1)  .  Matriculation  Fee. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University 
This  is  distinct  from  the  entrance  examination 
fee. 

2)  .  Tuition  Fee. 

(a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  ($20  per 
term)  for  regular  work  (three  Majors  or  their 
equivalent) ;  there  is  no  reduction  to  those  tak- 
ing two  Majors  only. 

(6)  A  reduction  is  made  to  students  taking  only  one 
Major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition 
fee  being  charged. 

(c)  Undergraduates  (including  unclassified  stu- 
dents) taking  more  than  three  Majors,  will  be 
charged  (in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  fee) 
$15  for  each  additional  Major. 

(d)  All  bills  for  the  full  quarter,  or  for  so  much  of 
it  as  the  student  is  to  be  in  residence,  must  be 
paid  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  quarter. 
Students  will  find  their  bills  at  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

Registration  is  not  complete  until  the  University 
bills  are  paid.  Those  who  fail  to  complete  their 
registration  within  the  first  ten  days  of  the  quarter 
will  not  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  University. 
After  the  tenth  day,  to  secure  membership  in  the 
University,  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  payment 
of  a  fee  of  $5.00  for  late  registration  will  be  required. 

3)  Incidental  Expenses. 

Students  in  Chemistry  or  Biology  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $10  for  a  Major  course,  and  $5  for  a  Minor  course. 

All  students  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture,  are  required  to  provide  themselves 
with  gymnasium  suits  for  use  in  the  gymnasium.  The 
cost  of  such  a  suit  is  about  $4. 

The  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  S10. 


3.   Rooms,  Board,  and  General  Expenses. 

Seven  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the 
quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are  reserved  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Divinity  School,  and  three  are  for  women. 
A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory  ; 
each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the 
members  ;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the 
Faculties  of  the  University  by  the  members  of  the 
House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under 
the  general  control  of  the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $25 
to  $67  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes 
heat,  light,  and  care.  The  rooms  in  Kelly,  Beecher,  and 
Snell  Halls  are  single,  and  intended  for  occupancy  by 
one  student  each,  unless  special  arrangement  otherwise 
is  made  with  the  Head  of  the  House.  In  Foster  and 
Graduate  Halls  the  rooms  are  single  and  in  suites  of 
a  study  and  two  sleeping  rooms.  Diagrams  of  the 
halls,  showing  prices  of  the  rooms,  with  full  particu- 
lars, will  be  sent  by  the  Registrar  on  application. 
Rooms  will  not  be  rented  for  a  shorter  period  than  a 
quarter,  except  in  the  Summer  Quarter.  If  a  student 
desires  to  surrender  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
notice  to  that  effect  must  be  given  the  Registrar  three 
weeks  prior  to  that  date.  The  rooms  are  furnished 
with  study  table,  chairs,  bookcase,  bedstead  and  mat- 
tress, bureau-commode,  mirror,  chamberware  and  car- 
pet rug.  Rooms  cannot  be  subrented,  nor  can 
exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  Registrar.  In  case  of  vacancies,  appli- 
cants will  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  order  of  applica- 
tion. Each  hall  for  women  has  separate  dining  hall 
and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is 
$42  a  quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  con- 
cerning rooms  and  board  within  or  without  the  quad- 
rangles, should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

Undergraduate  students  not  living  in  University 
Houses  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  any  building  in 
which  a  family  does  not  reside. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in 
the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles. : 

LOWEST.       AVERAGE.  LIBERAL. 

University  bill,  tuition   $120  00  $120  00  $120  00 

Rent  and  care  of  room   84  00  105  00  125  00 

Board   103  00  175  00  225  00 

Laundry   15  00  25  00  35  00 

Text-books  and  stationery   10  00  20  00  50  00 

$337  00         $445  00        $555  00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates 
can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1 
a  week  upwards,  the  $1  rate  being  easily  secured 
where  two  students  room  together.  Many  places  offer 
room  and  board  from  $4.50  upwards.  There  are  stu- 
dent clubs  which  secure  board  at  cost,  the  rate  during 
the  past  year  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  week.  A 
list  of  approved  boarding  places  outside  the  quad- 
rangles is  kept  on  file  at  the  Registrar's  office,  and  in- 
formation regarding  the  same  may  there  be  obtained. 
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XII.    COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION  OFFERED  BY  THE   FACULTIES   OF  ARTS, 
LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898-9. 

Note. — Mj  indicates  Major  (=  1  exercise  daily  for  a  quarter) ;  M,  Minor  (=  1  exercise  daily  for  a  term,  six  weeks)  ;  DMj  and 
DM,  Double  Major  and  Double  Minor  respectively  (—2  exercises  daily  for  the  same  periods.) 

IA.  Philosophy. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


1  Introductory  Psychol- 
ogy1 

8:30  (Moore)  B  33 

2  Introductory  Ethics  1 

9:30  (Moore)  B  33 

3A  Logic     M  First  Term 
9:30  (Davis)  B  30 


1  Introductory  Psychol- 
ogy (repeated) 1 
Sec.  a:  9: 30 

(Moore)  B  33 
Sec.  b:  11:00 

(Angell)  B  16 
Sec.  c:  3:00 

(  )  B  33 


1  Introductory  Psychol- 
ogy (repeated) 1 

8:30  (Moore) 

2  Introductory  Ethics 
(repeated) 1 

Sec.  a  9:30  (Moore) 
Sec.  b  11:00  (Moore) 


1  Introductory  Psychol- 
ogy. 

(See  Pedagogy,  Course  1) 

2  Introductory  Ethics 
(repeated) 1 

11:00  (Moore) 

3  Logic        9:30  (.Moore) 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


5  A  History  of  Philosophy 
M  First  Term 

11:00  (Davis)  B  30 

7  Movements  of  Thought 
in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury     M  First  Term 

9:30  (Dewey)  B  30 

8  Psychology,  Labora- 
tory Course 

M  First  Term 

2:00  (Angell)  B  16 

9  Psychology  of  Human 
Development 

M  First  Term 

3:00  {Tufts)  B  30 


4  History  of  Greek  Phi- 

5 History  of  Modern  Phi- 

losophy 

losophy 

11:00  {Tufts)  B  30 

11:00  {Tufts) 

10  Experimental  Psychol- 

11 Experimental  Psychol- 

ogy 

ogy,  continued 

Lectures:  8:30 

Lectures:  8:30 

(Angell  and  Buck)  B  16 

(Angell  and  Buck) 

6  Movements  of  Thought 
in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries 
11:00  (Mead) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


15  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason 

12:00  (Tufts)  B30 

16  Spirit   and  Scope  of 
Exper.  Psychology 

M  First  Term 

11:00  (Angell)  B  16 

17  Leibnitz 

M  Second  Term 

3:00  (Tufts)  B  30 


12  Psychology,  Research 
Course,  continued  in 
Winter  Quarter 
( Angell  and  Buck)  B  16 

21  Seminar  in  Mediaeval 
Philosophy,  continued 
in  Winter  Quarter 
Tues.  4 :  00-6  : 00 

(Mead)  B  34 

25  Philosophy  of  Kant 

12:00  (Tufts)  %  30 

Prerequisite :  IA— 4,  5 

28  Philosophy  of  Nature 

9:30  (Mead)  B  30 
32  Seminar:  Problems  in 
Metaphysics,  continued 
in  Winter  Quarter 
Mon.  4:00-6:00 

(Dewey)  B  34 
50  Theory    of  Criticism 
and  Interpretation 

2:00  (Dewey)  B  30 


13  Psychology,  Research 

Course,  continued  in 

Spring  Quarter 

(Angell  and  Buck) 
22  Seminar  in  Mediaeval 

Philosophy 

Tues.  4:00-6:00 

(Mead) 

26  Seminar  in  Kant 
Wed.  3:00-5:00 

{Tuft*) 


33  Seminar :  Problems  in 
Metaphysics 
Mon.  4:00-6:00 

(Dewey) 

41  Comparative  Psychol- 
ogy 9:30  (Mead) 


14  Psychology, Research 
Course 

(Angell  and  Buck) 


40  Advanced  Psychology 
9:30  (Angell) 

42  Methodology    of  Psy- 
chology     2:00  (Mead) 


1  Required  of  all  Junior  College  students. 

Note.— All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


IB.  Pedagogy. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


Educational  Psychol- 
ogy 

M   First  Term 

2:00  (Moore)  B  33 

Method  of  Instruction 
M   First  Term 

8:30  {Dewey)  B  30 

Special  Methods 

M  First  Term 

1 1 : 00  (McMurry)  B  33 

History  of  Education 
M  First  Term 
12:00  (McMurry)  B  16 


1  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy 2:00  (Moore) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


5  Genetic  Study  of  Edu- 
cational Theories 
12:00  (Bulkley)  B  33 
12  Seminar  :  Herbart 
Thurs.  3:00-5:00 

(Bulkley)  B  34 
27a  School  as  an  Organiza- 
tion 

KM   First  Term 
3:00  (Kingsley)  B  33 
276  School  in  Relation  to 
Society 

KM   First  Term 
4:00  (Kingsley)  B  33 

28a  Problems    in  School 
Administration 
^M   First  Term 

3:00  (Manny)  B  35 

28b  Social  Aspects  of  Cur- 
riculum 

KM    First  Term 

4:00  (Manny)  B  35 

27a,  276,  July  1-20 

28a,  286,  July  21-August  12 


6  General  Pedagogy 

12:00  (Bulkley)  B  33 

13  Seminar :  Pestalozzi 
Thurs.  3:00-5:00 

(Bulkley)  B  34 


23  Problems  in  Secondary 
Education,  continued 
in  Winter  Quarter 
4:00  (Thurber)  B  33 


7  Principles  of  Education 
12:00  (Bulkley) 

14  Seminar :  Froebel 
Thurs.  3:00-5:00 

(Bulkley) 

19  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion        2:00  (Dewey) 

24  Problems  in  Secondary 
Education,  continued 
in  Spring  Quarter 

4:00  (Thurber) 


8  Educational  Reformer 
12:00  (Bulkley) 

15  Seminar  :  Spencer 
Thurs.  3:00-5:00 

(Bulkley) 


25  Problems  in  Second- 
ary Education 

4:00  (Thurber) 


Note.— All  courses  are  Majors,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLLEGES 
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II.    Political  Economy. 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

x  Principles  of  Political 
Economy 1 

5  hrs.  a  week  8:30 
(Laughlin  and  Hill) 
C  3  0 

1  Principles  of  Political 
Economy 1 

See  a  8 : 30     (Hill)  (J  3  C 
See  b  9:30  (Laughlin) 
C  3  0 

2  Advanced  Political 
Economy2 

8 : 30  (Miller) 

1  Principles  of  Political 
Economy 1  12  : 00  (Hill) 

3  Economic    and  Social 
History. 2 

2  : 00  (Miller) 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


15  Practical  Economics 
4  hrs.  a  week 

2 : 00  (Moses)  C  3  c 

41  Bibliography 

11  :oo  (Hastings)  C  3  c 

42  Economic  Condition  of 
England 

M   First  Term 

3  : 00  (Page)  G3C 


10  History    of  Political 
Economy 

11  :oo  (Veblen)  Q3C 

18  Public  Finance 

3:00  (Miller)  C  3  c 

25  Oral  Debates,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  26 
Fri.  3:00  {Hill) 
Damon  and  Clark) 

30  Railway  Transportation 
9  : 30  (Hill)  QSc 

32  Railway  Accounts,  Ex- 
changes, etc. 

8  : 30  (Hatfield)  C  8  c 


11  Scope  and  Method  of 
Political  Economy 

11:00  (Veblen) 

19  Public  Finance 

3 : 00  (Miller) 

26  Oral  Debates,  continued 
Fri.  3  : 00  (Hill, 
Damon  and  Clark) 

31  Comparative  Railway 
Legislation 

8  : 30  (Hill) 

33  Processes  of  Leading 
Industries 

12 : 00  (Hatfield) 

34  Tariff  History 

9  130  (Hill) 


14  Social  Economics 

8:30  (Hatfield) 

35  American  Agriculture 

4:00  (Veblen) 

36  Financial    History  of 
United  States 

3 : 00  (Miller) 

39  Banking 

9:30  (Hill) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


12  Advanced    Course  on 
Theory 
4  hrs.  a  week 

9 : 30  (Moses)  Q  3  c 

37  Money  and  Banking 
M   First  Term 
4  hrs.  a  week 
12  : 00  (Laughlin)  Q  3  C 

39  Banking 

M    Second  Term 

12  : 00  (Hill)  C  3  0 


12  Advanced  Course  on 
Theory 

2:00  (Miller)  Q  3  c 


53  Seminar  (Laughlin) 


16  Socialism 

4:00  (Veblen) 

37  Money  and  Practical 
Economics 

12  : 00  (Laughlin) 

50  Seminar  in  Finance 

(Miller) 

51  Seminar  in  Railways 

{Hill) 

54  Seminar  (Laughlin) 


13  Unsettled  Problems 
12  :oo  (Laughlin) 

17  Economic    Factors  of 
Civilization 

11  :oo  (Veblen) 

52  Seminar  in  Railways 

(Hill) 


55  Seminar  (Laughlin) 


*  Required  of  aU  Junior  College  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics  (unless  Political  Science  is  taken). 

a  Course  2  or  3  is  required  of  allJunior  College  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics  (unless  Political 
Science  is  taken) . 

Note.— All  courses  are  Majors  except  those  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  marked  M. 
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III.    Political  Science. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1  Civil    Government  in 
the  United  States1 
11:00  (Hatfield)  C9C 

Prerequisite:  Nine  Majors  of 
Junior  College  work 

1  Civil    Government  in 
the  United  States1  (re- 
peated) 

8:30  (Hatfield) 

Prerequisite :  Nine  Majors  of 
Junior  College  work 

1  Civil    Government  in 
the  United  States1  (re- 
peated) 

12  :oo  (Hatfield) 

Prerequisite:  Nine  Majors  of 
Junior  College  work 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

ii  Comparative  National 
Government2 

8  :3o  (Judson)  Q  9  c 

Prerequisite:  III-l,  or  equiv- 
alent 

21  A.  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Law  of  the  Unit'd 
States 

M.    Second  Term 

4  :oo  {James)  G  9  c 

45  Topics  in  International 
Law 

9 130  (Judson)  C  9  c 

12  Federal  Government 

8  130  (Judson)  C  9  C 

25  American  Administra- 
tive Law2 

2 : 00  (Freund)  Q  10  C 
31  Roman  Law 

3  : 00  (Freund)  C  10  C 

41  International  Law 

9  : 30  (Judson)  Q  9  C 

Prerequisite :  III-ll,  or  equiv- 
alent 

*5o  Seminar  in  Politics 

(Judson)  G  1  C 

14  The    Government  of 
Great  Britain.  Open  to 
Seniors  with  three  Ma- 
jors.   Credit  in  Polit- 
ical Science. 

8*3f>  (Jiicl<inn\ 
Prerequisite:  III-l 
21  Federal  Constitutional 
Law    of    the  United 
States 

11:00  (James) 
26  The  Police  Power 

2  : 00  (Freund ) 

32  Criminal  Law 

3:00  (Freund) 

44  Diplomatic  History  of 
the  United  States 

9:30  (Judson) 

*5i  Seminar  in  Politics 

(Judson) 

*52  Seminar  in  Public 
Law 

Tuesdays,  4  :  00-6  :oo 

(James) 

22  State  Constitutional 
Law   of    the  United 
States2 

11  :oo  (James) 

23  Municipal  Government 

12:00  (James) 

27  Judicial  Power 

2  :oo  (Freund) 

33  Law  of  Corporations 

3:00  (Freund) 
Prerequisite :  111-31,  32 

*53  Seminar   in  Jurispru- 
dence 

Mondays,  4:00-6:00 
(Freund) 

1  Required  of  Junior  College  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics  (unless  Political  Economy  is  taken). 

2  May  be  taken  by  Junior  College  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics  as  the  second  Major. 
*  For  graduate  students  only. 

Note.— All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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IV.  History. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1  The  Mediaeval  Period 
from  5th  to  15th 
Century1 

2:00  {Thompson)  C  160 

2  The  Modern  Period 
15th  to  end  of  19th 
Century1 

3:00  {Thompson)  Qi6d 

1  Mediaeval  Period  (re- 
peated)1 

Sec.  a 

8  :30  ( Werg  eland)  QSc 
Sec.  6 

9 : 30  ( Wergeland)  G  8  c 

2  Modern  Period  (repeat- 
ed)1 

8  :  30  {Catterall)  C  16  D 

3  T  h  e  United  States 
from  Colonization  to 
Present  Time 

9:30  {Catterall)  C  16  D 

1  The  Mediaeval  Period 
(repeated)1 

9:  30  {Thompson) 

2  The    Modern  Period 
(repeated)1 

Sec.  a 

8 : 30  {Thompson) 
Sec.  b  9  : 30  {Catterall) 

3  The  United  States, 
from  Colonization  to 
present  time. 

8:  30  {Catterall) 

1  The  Mediaeval  Period 
(repeated)1 

8:30  {Thompson) 

2  The    Modern  Period, 
(repeated)1 

9  :30  {Thompson) 

3  The  United  States  from 
Colonization  to  present 
time 

Sec.  a      8:30  {Sparks) 
Sec.  b    9:30  {Catterall) 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

4  The  History  of  Antiq- 
uity to  the  Fall  of  the 
Persian  Empire 

2:00  {Goodspeed)  1b 

7  The  Dark  Ages 

11:00  {Wergeland) 
C8c 

5  The  History  of  Greece 
to  Death  of  Alexander 
2:00  {Goodspeed) 

8  The  Feudal  Age 

11:00  {Wergeland) 

6  The  History  of  Rome 
to   Death   of  Marcus 
Aurelius 

2:  00  {Goodspeed) 

9  The  Age  of  the  Renais- 
sance 

1 1 : 00  ( Wergeland) 

12  Europe  in   the  19th 
Century 

DM  Second  Term 
11: 00  &  3:00 

{Schwill)  C8c 

10  The  Reformation  and 
the  Thirty  Years'  War 
3:00  {Schwill)  C  8  c 

13  The  History  of  Eng- 
land :  The  King  and 
Feudalism 
Mon.-Thurs.  9:30 

{Terry)  Q  7  C 

16  History  of  the  United 
States :    Colonial  Pe- 
riod 

12:00  {Shepardson) 

C  16  D 

11  The  History  of  Europe 
in  the  17th  and  18th 
Centuries 

3:  00  {Schwill) 

14  The  History  of  Eng- 
land :  The  King  and 
Parliament 
Mon.-Thurs.  9:30 

{Terry) 

17  History  of  the  United 
States :  Early  Consti- 
tutional Period 

12:00  {Shepardson) 

12  Europe    in    the  19th 
Century 

3:00  {Schwill) 

15  England  under  the  Par- 
liament ;      History  of 
England  in  18th  and 
19th  Centuries 
Mon.-Thurs.  9:30 

{Terry) 

18  History  of  the  United 
States :    Later  Consti- 
tutional Period 

12:00  {Shepardson) 

1  Required  of  allJunior  College  Students,  except  those  who  received  credit  for  History  3a)  and  3b)  (see  p.  9)  on  admission. 

Note. — All  Courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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IV.    History — Continued. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUAT 

E  COURSES 

26  Teachers'    Course  in 
History  of  Rome 
DM   First  Term 
11:00  &  3:00 

{Wergeland)  G  8  c 

30  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History  :  The 
Interpretation  of  His- 
tory M  First  Term 
Mon.-Thurs.  7:30 

{Terry)  G  7  c 

40  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  M  First  Term 
9 : 30  ( Wergeland)  G  6  c 

51  Early  England,  Con- 
stitutional and  Politi- 
cal History 
M    First  Term 

9:30  {Terry)  G  7  c 

56  History   of  Italian 
Architecture  and 
Sculpture 
M    Second  Term 
Tues.  &  Fri.  7:30-9:30 
{Schwill)  G  7  c 

80  Teacher's    Course  in 
American  History 
DM    First  Term 
9: 30  &  12:00  {Sparks) 
G  16  D 

84  History  of  the  United 
States  :  Lincoln's  Ad- 
ministration and  Re- 
construction Period 

11:00  {Sparks)  G  16  D 

85  The    History  of  the 
West  M  Second  Term 
Thurs.  &  Fri.  3:00 
Sat.  3:00-5:00 

{Turner)  G  9  c 

98  Seminar  in  the  Colo- 
nial Institutions  of  the 
United  States 
M    Second  Term 
Thurs.  4:00-6:00 
Fri.  4  :oo 

( Turner)  G  9  c 


34  The    Feudal    Period : 
Europe  from  the  9th 
to  the  13th  Century 
Mon.-Thurs,  8:30 

{Terry)  G  7  c 

37  History  of  Civilization 
during  the  Middle 
Ages 

12:00  {Wergeland) 
G6c 


41  Feudalism     and  the 
French  Monarchy 
2:00  {Thompson)  G  8  c 


56  History  of  Italian 
Architecture  and 
Sculpture 

2:  00  {Schwill)  G  9  c 

63  England  under  the 
Stuarts 

11: 00  {Catterall)  G  9  c 

69  The  French  Revolution 
3: 00  {von  Hoist)  G  9  c 

81  The  Territorial  Expan- 
sion of  the  United 
States 

11:00  {Shepardson) 
G  16  0 


90  Seminar :  Mediaeval 
and  English  Institu- 
tions 

Fri.  4:00-6:00 

{Terry)  G  7  c 

95  Seminar :  American 
History 

Mon.  4:00-6:  00 

{von  Hoist)  G  9  c 


35  The  Feudal  Period 
(continued) 
Mon.-Thurs.  8:30 

{Terry) 

38  History  of  Civilization 
(continued) 

12:00  {Wergeland) 


42  Feudalismandthe 
French  Monarchy  (con- 
tinued) 

2:00  {Thompson) 

57  History  of  Italian 
Painting 

2:00  {Schwill) 


64  England  under  the 
Stuarts  (continued) 

11:00  {Catterall) 

70  The  French  Revolu- 
tion (continued) 

3:00  {von  Hoist) 

82  The  Development  of  the 
Federal  Idea  in  the 
United  States 

11:00  {Shepardson) 


91  Seminar :  Mediaeval 
and   English  Institu- 
tions (continued) 
Fri.  4:00-6:00  {Terry) 

96  Seminar :  American 
History  (continued) 
Mon.  4:00-6:00 

{von  Hoist) 


36  The  Feudal  Period  (con- 
tinued) 

Mon.-Thurs.  8:30 

{Terry) 

39  History  of  Civilization 
(continued) 

12: 00  {Wergeland) 


43  Feudalism  and  the 
French  Monarchy  (con- 
tinued) 

2:00  {Thompson) 


65  England  under  the 
Stuarts  (continued) 

11:00  {Catterall) 

71  The  French  Revolution 
(continued) 

3:00  {von  Hoist) 


92  Seminar:  Mediaeval 
and    English  Institu- 
tions (continued) 
Fri.  4:00-6:00 

(Terry) 

97  Seminar  :  American 
History  (continued) 
Mon.  4:00-6:00 

{von  Hoist) 
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V.  Archaeology. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

(open  to  seniors). 

i  Introduction  to  Classi- 
cal Archaeology 

8  130  (Tarbell) 
0,2  B 


2  History  of  Greek  Sculp- 
ture 

8:30  {Tarbell) 
Prerequisite:  V-l 

5  Egyptian  Archaeology 
11: 00  {Breasted) 


3  Greek  Life,  Studied  from 
the  Monuments 

8: 30  {Tarbell) 

7  Egyptian  Life  and  An- 
tiquities 11 : 00  {Breasted) 
(See  Dept.  VIII,  No.  107) 


Note.— All  Courses  are  Majors. 
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VI.    Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

71  Introduction    to  the 
Study  of  Society 
2:00   (Thomas)  C  10  c 

51  Contemporary  Society 
in  the  United  States 
2  :oo  (Vincent)  Que 

52  Growth     and  Social 
Structure  of  American 
Cities 

2  :oo  (Vincent) 

41  General  Hygiene 

11:00  (Talbot) 
71  Introduction     to  the 
Study  of  Society 

2 :oo  (Vincent) 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 


2  Ethnology 

12  :oo  (Star?*) 
m  3d  floor 


15  The  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico 

11  :oo  (Starr) 
m  3d  floor 


30  Primitive  Social  Con- 
trol 

3:00  (Thomas)  C  10  c 


57  Amelioration  of  Rural 
Life 

M    Second  Term 

11:00  (Henderson) 
C  ioc 

65  Social    Treatment  of 
Crime  and  Criminals 
M  Second  Term  12:00 
(Henderson)  Q  10  c 

67  Structure  of  English 
Society 
2:00  (Zueblin)  Cue 


3  Prehis.  Archaeology 
12:00  (Starr)  Wl  3d  floor 

8  Physical  Anthropology, 
Laboratory  work 
2:00  (Starr)  WL3d  floor 

*I2  Laboratory  in  Anthrop. 
2:00  (Starr)  W,  3d  floor 

14  Japan      11:00  (Starr) 
m  3d  floor 

*26  Folk-Psychology 

8  :30  (Thomas)  Q  10  c 

*30  Primitive  Social  Con- 
trol (repeated) 

9  :30  (Thomas)  Q  10  c 


42  House  Sanitation 

11:00  (Talbot)  Q  10  c 


*45  Seminar  in  Sanitary 
Science 

3:00  (Talbot)  Iftel 

53  The  Family  11:00 
(Henderson)  Que 

*S8  Seminar :  Methods  of 
Social  Amelioration 
Tues.  4:00-6:00 

(Henderson)  Q  2  c 

63  Social  Institutions  of 
Organized  Christianity 
12  ;  00  (Henderson) 
Que 


27  Primitive  Social  Mind 
9:30  (Thomas) 

*28  The  Social  Psychology 
of  Sex 

8:30  (Thomas) 
Prerequisite :  VI-26,  27  or  30 

43  Sanitary    Aspects  of 
Water,  and  Food 

11  :oo  (Talbot) 

*46  Seminar    in  Sanitary 
Science 

3:00  (Talbot) 

*56  The  Labor  Movement 
11:00  (Henderson) 

*59  Seminar:  Methods  of 
Social  Amelioration 
(continued) 

Tues.  4:00-6:00 

(Henderson) 

*6i  Modern  Cities 

12: 00  (Henderson) 


4  Physical  Anthropology 
12  : 00  (Starr) 

9  Phys.  Anthrop.  Lab. 

2  : 00  (Starr) 

10  Mexico 

11 : 00  (Starr) 

*I3  Laboratory  in  Anthrop. 

2 : 00  (Starr) 

*24  Ethnological  ^Esthetic 
9:30  (Thomas) 

*26  Folk-Psychology  (re- 
peated) 

8:30  (Thomas) 

35  Egyptian  Life  and  An- 
tiquities 

11  :oo  (Breasted) 
See  Dept.  VIII,  No.  107 

44  Economy  of  Living 

9:30  (Talbot) 

*47  Seminar    in  Sanitary 
Science 

3:00  (Talbot) 


*6o  Seminar  :   Methods  of 
Social  Amelioration 
(continued) 

Tues.  4:00-6:00 
(Henderson) 

*64  Contemporary  Chari- 
ties 

11  :oo  (Henderson) 

67  Structure   of  English 
Society 

11:00  (Zueblin) 

*68  Philanthropy     in  its 
Historic  Forms 

12:00  (Henderson) 
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VI.    Sociology  and  Anthropology. — Continued. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES  (continued) 

*74A  Methodology  of  the 
Social  Problem 
M   First  Term 

ii  :oo  (Small)  Cioc 

*77  English  Social  Phil,  of 
the  Victorian  Era 
3:  00  (Zueblin)  Cue 

*92A  Controlling  Ideas  of 
American  Society 
M   First  Term 

8  130  (Small)  C  10  c 

95  Sociological  Pedagogy 
M   First  Term 
12:00  (Thurston)  G  10  c 

See  Political  Economy, 
Course  41 

72  Introduction  to  Soci- 
ology 
8:30  (Vincent)  Cue 

78  History  of  Sociology 

3:00  (Small)  C  ioc 

79  Philosophy  of  Society 

2:00  (Small)  C  10  c 

88  Seminar  :  Problems  in 
Methodology 
Mon.  4:00-6: 00 

(Small)  C  2  c 

*73  The    Theory    of  the 
Social  Mind 

8 :30  (Vincent) 

*75  Introduction  to  Theory 
of  Social  Aims 

3  : 00  (Small) 

79A  Philosophy  of  Society 
(continued) 

2 : 00  (Small) 

*89  Seminar:  Problems  in 
Methodology 
(continued) 

Mon.  4  : 00-6  : 00 

(Small) 

*74  Methodology    of  the 
Social  Problem 

3:00  (Small) 

*77  English  Social  Phil,  of 
the  Victorian  Era 

12:00  (Zueblin) 

80  Phil,  of  State  and  Gov- 
ernment 

2:00  (Small) 

90  Seminar  :  Problems  in 
Methodology  (contin- 
ued) 

Mon.  4  : 00-6  : 00 

(Small) 

*98  The  Social   Mind  and 
Education 

3:00  (Vincent) 

♦For  Graduate  students  only. 

Note.— All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


VII.    Comparative  Religion. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATE  COURSES* 

93  Christian  Conquest  of 
Asia:  Lectures 
Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday,  August  21- 
September  21 

4  : 00  (Barrows)  1ft 

5A  Religion  of  Egypt 
3  :oo  (Goodspeed)  1b  31 

10  Outline  History  of  Re- 
ligion 

8:30  (Buckley)  1b  31 

5B  Religions  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria 

3  :oo  (Goodspeed) 
8  Hindi 

12: 00  (Coffin) 

10  Outline  History  of  Re- 
ligion (repeated) 

11:  00  (Coffin) 

11  Science  of  Religion 

8  ;3o  (Buckley) 

5C  Religion  of  the  Hebrews 
3:00  (Goodspeed) 

12  The  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion 

8:30  (Buckley) 

♦Open  to  qualified  members  of  the  Senior  Colleges  on  consultation  with  the  Instructor. 
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VIII.    Semitic  Languages. 

HEBREW. 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 


SUMMER 


1  Hebrew  for  Beginners 
DMj 

8  : 30  and  2  : 00 

(Breasted  and 

Crandall)  1b  26 

2  Historical  Hebrew : 

Books  of  Samuel 
M    Second  Term  8  130 
(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

9A  Hebrew  Sight  Reading: 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  Esther 
Second  Term 
3:00  (Willett)  1b  35 

10  Hebrew  Sight  Reading 
in  Samuel  and  Kings 
i^M   First  Term 
3 :  00  [Crandall)  1b  33 

12  Deuteronomy 

M    First  Term  8  : 30 
(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

23  Outline  of  Hebrew  His- 
tory  M  Second  Term 
4 : 00  ( Willett)  1b  35 

27  Hebrew  Seminar: 
Isaiah  i-xii 

Tues.,  4 : 00-6 : 00 
{Price)  1b  21 

35  Hebrew  Prophets 
II  :  00 

(Price)  1b  21 

104  Advanced  Hebrew 

Grammar:  Etymology 
M  Second  Term 
12  :oo  (Price)  1b  21 

106  Advanced  Hebrew 
Grammar:  Syntax 
M    First  Term    12  : 00 
(Price)  f)  21 


AUTUMN 


1  Hebrew  for  Beginners 
12  : 00  (Price)  1b  35 

5  Historical  Hebrew  and 
Syntax 
8:30  (Crandall)  1b  26 

9  Sight  Reading:  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel 
KMj  8:30 

(Crandall)  lb  26 

14  Isaiah  i-xxxix 

2:00  (Price)  lb  35 

15  Isaiah  i-xxxix 
(English) 

3: 00  (Price)  lb  35 

24  Hebrew  Seminar  : 
Micah  and  Nahum 
11  :oo-i  :oo  Monday 
(W.  R.  Harper)  1b  26 

32  History  of  Antiquity 
to  the  Fall  of  Persian 
Empire 

2  : 00  (Goodspeed)  1b 

39  Prophecy  and  History 
of  Prophecy 
11:00  (W.  R.  Harper) 
1b  26 

45  General  Introduction 
to  Textual  Criticism  of 
Old  Testament 

9  130  (Hirsch) 

50  Form  and  contents  of 
Old  Testament  Tradi- 
tions      (continued  in 
in  Winter  Quarter) 
3^Mj    Sunday,  8  :  30 
(W.  R.  Harper)  1b 


WINTER 


1  Hebrew  for  Beginners 
(continued)         12 : 00 
(W.  R.  Harper) 

3  Historical  Hebrew 

8 : 30  (Crandall) 

18  Jeremiah 

3: 00  (Price) 

22  Survey  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature  and 
History 
11 : 00  (W.  R.  Harper) 

44  History  of  the  Canon 
and  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament 

4 : 00  (Price) 

50  Form  and  Contents  of 
Early  Old  Testament 
Traditions  (continued 
from  Autumn  Quarter) 
%M.j    Sunday,  8:30 

(W.  R.  Harper) 

113  Semitic  Seminar,  I. 
11  :oo-i  :oo  Monday 

(W.  R.  Harper) 


SPRING 


2  Historical  Hebrew  and 
Syntax 

9:30  (Crandall) 

7  Historical  Hebrew,  the 
Books  of  Kings 

11  :oo  (Price) 

57  Palestinian  Geography 
M    First  Term 

12 : 00  (Price) 

58  Palestinian  Life 
M    Second  Term 

12  :oo  (Price) 

105  Advanced  Hebrew 
Grammar 
M    First  Term 

8:30  (Crandall) 

107  Advanced  Hebrew 
Grammar 
M   Second  Term 

8:30  (Crandall) 
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AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SUMMER 


72  Syriac  for  Beginners 
11:00 

(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

74  Assyrian  Language 
12:00 

{R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

76  Assyrian  Historical 
Inscriptions  9:30 
(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

90  Arabic  Language 

9:30  {Breasted)  1b  24 

93  Arabian  Nights 
M    Second  Term 
8:30  {Breasted)  1b  24 

118  Beginners'  Hiero- 
glyphics 
3:00  {Breasted)  1b  24 

126  History  of  Egypt 
M    First  Term 
2: 00  {Breasted)  1b  24 


67  History  of  Jewish  Sects 
M    First  Term 

11: 00  {Hirsch) 

68  Talmudic  Analogies  to 
New  Testament 

M    Second  Term 

11:  00  {Hirsch) 

69  Rabbinical  Philosophy 

12:  00  {Hirsch) 

72  Syriac  for  Beginners 

8:30  (R.  F.  Harper) 

1b  23 

75  Assyrian  Language 

9:  30  {R.  F.  Harper) 

1b  23 

90  Arabic  Language 
Mon.  and  Sat., 
11:00-1:00 

{W.R.Harper)  lb  21 

91  Early  S  urasof  the 

Koran  12:00 
{W.R.  Harper)  1b  21 


66  Rabbinical  Commen- 
taries on  Genesis 

9: 30  {Hirsch) 

69  Rabbinical  Philosophy 
DMj 

11 :  00-1 : 00  {Hirsch) 

70  Biblical  Aramaic 
M   First  Term 

9:  30  {Crandall) 

71  Targum 

M    Second  Term 

9:30  {Crandall) 

85  Bilingual  Babylonian 
Inscriptions':  Seminar 
4:00  {Price) 

95  Philosophical  Litera- 
ture of  the  Arabians 
8:30  [Hirsch) 

101  Sindbad 

12:  00  {Breasted) 

119  Egyptian  Texts 

11:00  {Breasted) 

123  Coptic 

M.    Second  Term 

9:30  {Breasted) 

127  Egyptian  Archaeology 
8:30  {Breasted) 


SPRING 


61  Talmud  (Haggadic  Se- 
lections) M  First  Term 
11:00  {Hirsch) 

63  Talmud  (Jerusalemic) 
M    Second  Term 

11: 00  {Hirsch) 

65  Civil  and  Criminal 
Legislation  of  Talmud 
M   First  Term 

12:00  {Hirsch) 

68  Talmudic  Analogies 
to  New  Testament 
M    Second  Term 

12:00  {Hirsch) 

94  Maqrizi  (Prose 
Reading) 

8 : 30  {Breasted) 

no  Mandaic 

M   First  Term 

9:30  {Hirsch) 

112  Ethiopic 

M    Second  Term 

9 :  30  {Hirsch) 

117  Egyptian  Life  and  An- 
tiquities 

{Breasted) 

120  Late  Egyptian 

n:  00  {Breasted) 

124  Coptic 

9:30  {Breasted) 


Note.— AH  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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IX.    Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATE 

COURSES 

i  New  Testament  Greek 
2:00  (Votaiv)  1b  28 

6  Greek  Palaeography 
M    Second  Term 

7:30  {Gregory)  1b  28 

7  Documents  and  Criti- 
cism of  New  Testament 
Text 

M    Second  Term 
8  130  {Gregory)  1b  28 

10  History  of  New  Testa- 
ment Times 
12: 00  {Mathews)  1b  28 

22  Teaching  of  Jesus 

3:00  {Votaw)  lb  28 
27  Gospel  of  Luke 
M    Second  Term 
11:00  {Mathews)  lb  28 
31  Galatians 

M    First  Term 
11:00  {Mathews)  1b  28 


8  Textual   Criticism  of 
the  New  Testament 
2:00  {Votaw)  1b  28 

10  History  of  New  Testa- 
ment Times 
9:30  {Mathews)  1b  28 

13  History  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age 
8:30  {Mathews)  1b  28 

19a  The  Life  of  Christ 

3:00  {Votaw)  1b  28 
(For  the  Colleges  only) 


i  New  Testament  Greek 
9:30  {Mathews) 

12  Social  History  of  New 
Testament  Times 

8:30  (Mathews) 

16  Introduction  to  Synop- 
tic Gospels 
Wed.  and  Fri. 
4:  00-6: 00  {Burton) 

33  Romans 

3: 00  {Burton) 

55  Christian  Literature  to 
Eusebius 
Tu.  and  Thurs. 
4:00-6:00  {Mathews) 


11  History  of  New  Testa- 
ment   Times    in  the 
Graeco-Roman  World 
11: 00  {Mathews) 

15  General  Survey  of  New 
Testament  Literature 

8:30  {Votaw) 
(For  the  Colleges  only) 
25  Gospel  of  Matthew 

Z:  00  (Burton) 
29  Book  of  Acts 

2: 00  {Votaw) 

53  The  Apostolic  Fathers 
2:00  {Burton) 

59  History  of  New  Testa- 
ment Criticism 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  4:00-6:00 

{Mathews) 

66  Theology  of  Romans 
Wed.  and  Fri. 
4:00-6:00  {Burton) 


Note  1. — Cotirses  1, 10, 11, 1 
Note  2.— All  courses  are  Ma 

X.  s 

l,  13, 15, 19a,  22,  55,  are  open  to  stu 
jors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

anskrit  and  Indo-Europ 

dents  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 

ean  Comparative  Philol 

ogy. 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATE 

COURSES  * 

2  Outlines  of  Compara- 
tive Grammar  of  Greek 
and  Latin  11:00 

{Buck  and  Stratton) 
G  12  B 

3  Sanskrit,  Elementary 
Course  12:00 

{Buck  and  Stratton) 
G  12  B 


Sanskrit,  Elementary 
Course,  repeated 

12:00  {Buck)  G  12  B 

Avestan  and  Old  Per- 
sian 11:00  {Buck) 
G  12  B 

Prerequisite:  Sanskrit 


2  Outlines  of  Compara- 
tive Grammar  of  Greek 
and  Latin 

12:00  {Buck) 

4  Sanskrit,  continuation 
of  3      2:00  {Stratton) 

10  Pali      9:30  {Stratton) 
Prerequisite:  Sanskrit 

15  Seminar  :  Indo-Euro- 
pean   Philology  and 
Morphology 
Fri.  3:00-5:00  (Buck) 


1  General  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Indo- 
European  Comparative 
Philology 

11: 00  {Buck) 
5  Sanskrit,  continuation 
of  3  and  4 

2:00  (Stratton) 
12  Greek  Dialects 

12:00  (Buck) 

16  Vedic  Seminar 
Thurs.  3  : 00-5: 00 

(Stratton) 


*  Courses  1-5  are  open  to  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Note— All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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XI.  Greek. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE  COURSES 

3  Homer,  Odyssey 2 

n:oo  (Owen)  C  15  B 
Prerequisite:  XI-2 

6  Lysias,  Selected  Ora- 
tions3 

M  First  Term 

9:30  (Castle)  C  15  B 
Prerequisite :  XI-2,  3 


2  Xenophon,  Memora- 
bilia ;  Plato,  Apology 
and  Crito  2 

11  :oo  (Owen)  G  15  B 


3  Homer,  Odyssey2 

11  :oo  (Castle)  G  2  B 

Prerequisite:  XI-2. 

4  Euripides,  A  1  c  e  s  t  i  s ; 
Sophocles,  Antigone  3 

12  :oo  (Owen)  G  15  B 

Prerequisite :  XI-2,  3. 


8  Xenophon,  Hellenica ; 
Socrates,  Panegyricus 
11  :oo  (Capps)  G  7  B 

Prerequisite:   The  3  required 
Majors 


1  Homer,  Iliad.  Ele- 
mentary Course  1 

11  :oo  (Owen) 

2  Xenophon,  Memora- 
bilia ;  Plato,  Apology 
and  Crito2 

11  : 00  (Castle) 

3  Homer,  Odyssey2 

11  :oo  (Capps) 

Prerequisite:  XI-2 


11  Plato,  Protagoras  and 
Euthyphro 

9  130  (Tarbell) 

Prerequisite:   The  3  required 
Majors 


2  Xenophon,  Memora- 
bilia ;  Plato,  Apology 
and  Crito2 

11  :oo  (Capps) 


3   Homer,  Odyssey2 

11  :oo  (Owen) 

Prerequisite:  Xl-2 

6  Lysias,  Selected  Ora- 
tions ;  Demosthenes, 
Philippics3 

11  :oo  (Castle) 

Prerequisite :  XI-2,  3 

10  Plato,  Gorgias 

12 : 00  (Owen) 


Prerequisite:  The  3  required 
Majors 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 


16  Greek  Composition 

12  :oo  (Owen)  G  15  b 

17  Lucian,  Selected  Dia- 
logues, Polybius,  Se- 
lections 

8  130  (Hussey)  G  7  B 

18  Minor  Post  -  Classic 
Poets  and  Theocritus 

7  : 30  (Hussey)  G  7  B 
20  Thucydides,  Selections 

11 : 00  (Capps)  G  2  B 
22  Euripides,  Selected 
plays 

M  First  Term 

8:30  (Castle)  G  2  b 
*44  Greek  Comedy 

9:30  (Capps)  C  2  b 


23    Sophocles,  Selected 
Plays 

8 : 30  (Capps)  G  7  b 

26  Homer,  Critical  Study 
of  the  Iliad 

9:30  (Castle)  G  7  b 

31  Plato,  Life  and  Times 
Mon.  &  Thurs. 
3 : 00-5 : 00  (Shorey)  G  2  B 

47  Greek  Epigraphy 

9:30  (Tarbell)  G  2  B 


*5i  Seminar:  Religious  and 
Ethical  Conceptions  of 
the  Greeks 
Wed.  3:00-5  :oo 

(Shorey)  G  2  B 


16  Greek  Composition 

12  :oo  (Owen) 

22  Euripides,  Selected 
Plays 

9  130  (Castle) 

46  Text  Criticism 

12  :oo  (Capps) 

50  Homer  and  Plato  for 

English  Readers 
Mon.  &  Thurs.  3  : 00-5  : 00 

(Shorey) 


*52  Seminar:  Religious  and 
Ethical  Conceptions  of 
the  Greeks  (continued) 
Wed.  3  :oo-5  :  00 

(Shorey) 


20  Thucydides,  Book  I 

9  130  (Tarbell) 

21  Demosthenes,    On  the 
Crown ;  ^Eschines, 
against  Ctesiphon 

9  130  (Castle) 

28  yEschylus 

Mon.  &  Thurs.  3:00-5:00 

(Shorey) 

32  Herodotus,  Selections 
8  130  (Capps) 


*53  Seminar:  Religious  and 
Ethical  Conceptions  of 
the  Greeks  (continued) 
Wed.  3:00-5  : 00 

(Shorey) 


1  Required  of  students  who  did  not  receive  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

2  Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

3  May  be  taken  as  the  third  Major  of  Greek  required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 
*  For  Graduate  Students  only. 

Note  — All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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CIRCULAR  OF 
XII. 

INFORMATION 
Ltiti  n . 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLL 

EGE  COURSES 

Cicero :  De  Senectute ; 
Livy 2  2 : oo 

(  )  C  7  b 


5  Terence:  Phormio ; 
Tacitus :  Germania  and 
Agricola2 

3  :  oo        (Rand)  Q  8  b 


6    Horace  :  Odes  2     2  :  oo 
(Rand)  QSb 


i    Cicero:  Orations1 
u:oo    (  )  C  15  d 

4  Cicero:  De  Senectute; 
Livy  ^repeated) 2 
Sec.  a   9  :  30 

(  )  C  9  b 

Sec.  b    12  :  00 

(Moore)  Q  9  b 
Sec.  c    3  : 00 

(  )  qsb 

5  Terence:  Phormio ; 
Tacitus:  Germania 
and  Agricola 
(repeated) 2 

Sec.  a  9:30 

(Rand)  C  8  B 
Sec.  6   8  : 30 

(Rand)  QS  B 
Prerequisite:  XII-4 

6  Horace  :  Odes 
(repeated) 2 

11  :oo     (Moore)  (J  9  b 

Prerequisite :  XII-4,  5 

9  Ovid  :  Selections 

12  : 00     (Miller)  C  7  b 

Prerequisite:  XII-6 


2  Virgil:  iEneid 1 

11:00  (Rand) 
Prerequisite :  XII-1 

4  Cicero:  De  Senectute; 
Livy  (repeated)2 
Sec.  a     9  : 30  (Miller) 
Sec.  6    12  : 00  (Miller) 

5  Terence:  Phormio; 
Tacitus :  Germania 
and  Agricola 
(repeated)2 

Sec.  a  9: 30  (Chandler) 
Sec.b  12:00  (Rand) 
Sec.  c       3:00  (Rand) 

Prerequisite:  XII-4 

6  Horace  :  Odes 
(repeated)2 

Sec.  a  9  : 30    (  ) 

Sec.  b  8  :  30  (Chandler) 
Prerequisites :  XII-4,  5 

8  Cicero  :  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations 

11:00  (Moore) 

Prerequisite:  XII-6 


3  Selections  from  Ovid, 
Horace,  Catullus,  Cice- 
ro's Letters,  etc.1 

11  : 00  (  ) 

Prerequisite:  XII-1,  2 

4  Cicero  :  De  Senectute ; 
Livy  (repeated)2 

Sec.  a   9 : 30    (  ) 

Sec.  &  12:00    (  ) 

5  Terence:  Phormio; 
Tacitus:  Germania  and 
Agricola  (repeated)2 
Sec.  a  9:30  (Rand) 
Sec.  b  8  :30  (Rand) 
Prerequisite:  XII-4 

6  Horace:  Odes 
(repeated)2 

Sec.  a  9  : 30  (Moore) 
Sec.  b    12  :oo  (Miller) 

Prerequisite :  XII-4,  5 

7  Cicero :  Letters 

8 : 30  (Abbott) 

Prerequisite:  XII-6 

8  Cicero  :  Tuscan  Dispu- 
tations (repeated) 

11:00  (Miller) 

Prerequisite :  XII-6 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 


14  Cicero:  Letters 

11:00      (Abbott)  QSb 

32  Research  Course  in 
History  of  Roman 
Empire 

9:30       (Moore)  G  8  B 
34   Roman  Private  Life 
8:30        (Moore)  QSb 


38C  Teachers'  Training 
Course 

First  Term  :  Syntax 
12  : 00  ( Walker)  C  8  B 
Second  Term  :  Virgil's 
iEneid 

12:00       (Rand)  C  8  b 

40   Latin  Epigraphy. 

Mon.  &  Wed.  3  : 00-5  : 00 

(Shipley)  C28 


57   Seminar  3:    Latin  Ro- 
mance 

Fri.  3  : 00-5  : 00 

(Abbott)  Q2B 


10   Rapid  Reading  Course 
8  :  30      (Abbott)  Q  2  B 

18  Seneca 

11:00  (Chandler)  Q  5  B 

23   Historical  Develop- 
ment of  Roman  Ora- 
tory 12 : 00 
(Chandler)  C  5  B 

27    Historical  Develop- 
ment of  Roman  Satire, 
to  Horace  9:30 
(Miller)  C  15  b 

38B  Teachers'  Training 
Course  11:00 
(Hale)  C  8  B 

40   Latin  Epigraphy 

9:30      (Abbott)  C  5  b 

46  History  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature, from  43  B.  C. 

12:  00 

(Hendrickson)  C  8  B 
51    Seminar  1 :  Horace  : 
Satires  and  Letters 
Fri.  3:00-5:00 
(Hendrickson)  Q  2  B 
58    Seminar  4:  Compara- 
tive Greek  and  Latin 
Grammar :  Syntax 
Tu.  3:00-5:00 

(Hale)  C  2  b 


11  Writing  of  Latin 
12:00  (Moore) 

12  Plautus 

11:00  (Hale) 
16   Horace  :  Satires ;  Per- 
sius 

9:30  (Abbott) 
36   Roman  General  Ad- 
ministration 
11:00  (Abbott) 
41    Latin  Palaeography 

8 : 30  (Shipley) 
50   History  of  Classical 
Philology.  II 
12:00  (Hendrickson) 


52    Seminar  1  (continued) 
Fri.  3 : 00-5 : 00 

(Hendrickson) 

59    Seminar  4  (continued) 
Tu.  3  : 00-5  : 00  (Hale) 


15   Catullus  and  Horace 
11:00  (Hale) 

17    Virgil:  Georgics ;  Ti- 
bullus;  Propertius 
9:30  (Chandler) 

30  Research  Course  in 
History  of  Roman 
Republic 

8:30  (Chandler) 

33   Research   Course  in 
Roman  Politics 
9:30  (Abbott) 

35    Roman  Religion 

8:30  (Moore) 

48  History  of  Latin  Lit- 
erature in  Middle  Ages 
2 : 00  (Rand) 

53  Seminar  1  (continued) 
Fr.  3:00-5:00 

(Hendrickson) 


60    Seminar  4  (continued) 

Tu.  3  : 00-5  : 00  (Hale) 
71    [Literature  in  English] 

Roman  Poetry  of  the 

Augustan  Age 

11:00  (Hendrickson) 


1  Required  of  all  students  who  received  credit  for  but  two  units  of  Latin  on  admission. 
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SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

i  Elementary  French 

3:00  (Neff)  C17C 


2  Modern  French,  Short 
Stories 

12:00  {Howland)  G  17  C 


4  Modern  French  Come- 
dies 

11:00  {Howland)  G  17  c 


7  French  Prose  Composi- 
tion    2 : 00  (Neff)  G  17  c 


1  Elementary  French 

Sec.  a  9  :  30 
(De  Poyen-Bellisle)  G  13  c 

Sec.  62:00  (Howland) 
C  17  c 


2  Modern  French,  Short 
Stories 
2:00  (PFaZZace)  (J  13  c 


3  Modern  French  Novels 

8:30  (Neff)  C  17  c 

4  Modern  French  Come- 
dies   9:30  (Neff)  C  17  c 

5  Modern  French  Roman- 
tic Dramas 

11:00  (Wallace)  G  13  0 


1  Elementary  French  (re- 
peated) 

8:30  (Howland) 


2  Modern  French,  Short 
Stories 

Sec.  a  9:30 

(De  Poyen-Bellisle) 
Sec.  6  2:00  (Howland) 

3  Modern  French  Novels 

2:00  (Pietsch) 

4  Modern  French  Come- 
dies       8:30  (Pietsch) 

5  Modern    French  Ro- 
mantic Dramas 

8:30  (Wallace) 

6  Modern  French  Lyrics 

9:30  (Neff) 

7  French  Prose  Compo- 
sition 9:30  (Neff) 


1  Elementary  French  (re- 
peated) 11:00 

(De  Poyen-Bellisle) 

iB  Scientific  French 
DMj    8:30  &  2:00 

(Howland) 

2  Modern  French,  Short 
Stories        9: 30  (Neff) 


3  Modern  French  Novels 
2:00  (Pietsch) 


5  Modern  French  Roman- 
tic Dramas 

8:30  (Wallace) 

6  Modern  French  Lyrics 

9:30  (Neff) 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES. 


10  Elementary  Spanish 

3:00  (Pietsch)  G  13  c 


14  The  Tragedies  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine 

4:00  {Neff)  G  17  c 

17  Outline  History  of 
French  Literature 
9:30  (De  Poyen-Bellisle) 
G13C 

31  Old  French  Readings 
8:30  (De  Poyen-Bellisle) 
G  13  c 

43  Ariosto 

M   First  Term 

9:30  (Howland)  G  17  c 

49  Italian  Literature  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century 
M    Second  Term 

9:30  (Howland)  G  17  c 


8  Elementary  Italian 
3:00  (Howland)  G  17  c 

10  Elementary  Spanish 
3:00  (Pietsch)  G  13  c 

13  The  Comedies  of  Mo- 
liere 

12:00  (Wallace)  G  13  c 


17  Outline   History  of 
French  Literature 
8: 30  (De  Poyen-Bellisle) 
G  13  c 


9  Italian    Novels  and 
Comedies 

3:00  (Howland) 

11  Spanish    Novels  and 
Drama 

3:00  (Pietsch) 

14  The  Tragedies  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine 

12:00  (Wallace) 

24  Moliere  in  English 

11:00  (Wallace) 

31  Old  French  Readings 
11  :oo  (De  Poyen- 
Bellisle) 

40  Dante,  L'Inferno 

4:00  (Howland) 


15  Victor  Hugo 

11:00  (Neff) 

19  The  History  of  French 
Literature  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century 

12:00  (Wallace) 

53  Italian  Literature  in 
English 

3:00  (Hotvland) 
85  Calderon 


3:00  (Pietsch) 


1  For  Junior  college  requirements  in  French,  sea  page  16. 


40  CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


XIII.    Romance. — {Continued) 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATE 

COURSES. 

51  Italian  Philology 

1 1 : 00  (Bruner)  C  14  C 

69  Historical  French  Gram- 
mar: Phonology 

12: 00  {Bruner)  C  14  C 

71  Seminar:    Old  French 
Drama 

Mon.  11:00-1:00 

(Bruner)  C  14  C 

91  Old  Spanish  Readings 
4:00  (Pietsch)  C  13  c 

61  Introduction    to  Old 
French 
12  :oo  (Bruner)  C  14  C 

66  Seminar  :  Textual  Crit- 
icism and  Old  French 
Epic  Mon.  11  :oo-i :  00 
(Bruner)  C  14  c 

70  Popular  Latin  11:00 
(De  Poyen-Bellisle)  C  14  C 

93  Historical  Spanish 
Grammar 

2:00  (Pietsch)  C  14  C 

53  Seminar:  Early  Italian 
Literature 

Thurs.  4: 00-6:00 

(Howland) 

75  The  French  Element  in 
English 

12:00  (Bruner) 

67  Seminar:  Textual  Criti- 
cism and  Old  French 
Epic,  continued 

Mon.  11:00-1:00 

(Bruner) 

32  Old  Provencal  Readings 
9:30  (De  Poyen-Bellisle) 

45  Petrarch 

Tues.  &  Thurs. 

4:00-6:00  (Howland) 

Note. — All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1  Elementary  Course  in 
German  DMj 

8:30 ;  3:00  {Kern)  C  10  B 

2  Intermediate  Course  in 
German 

3:00  (Almstedt)  C  13  0 

Continuation  of  Course  1 

3  Intermediate  German 
Prose  Composition 

9:30  (Almstedt)  Cg  b 

4A  Drill  Course  in  Idio- 
matic Vocabulary 
11:00  (Almstedt)  G  10  5 
6  German  Comedies  DM 
First  Term 

8:30;  3:00  (Cutting) 
C  12  D  and  9  b 


1  Elementary  Course  in 
German(repeated)  DMj 
8:30;  3:00 

(Almstedt)  C  10  B 

2  Intermediate  Course  in 
German  (repeated) 
9:30  (Almstedt)  C  10  B 

Continuation  of  Course  1 

3  Intermediate  German 
Prose  Composition 
(repeated) 

9:30  (Kern)  C  9  B 

5  German    Lyrics  and 
Ballads 
11:00 

(von  Klenze)  C  9  B 


1  Elementary  Course  in 
German(repeated)  DMj 
8  : 30 ;  3 : 00  (Almstedt) 

2  Intermediate  Course  in 
German  (repeated) 

9:30  (Jonas) 
Continuation  of  Course  1 

3  Intermediate  German 
Prose  Composition 
(repeated) 

9:30  (Almstedt) 

4A  Drill  Course  in  Idio- 
matic Vocabulary 
(repeated) 

9  : 30  (Braun) 


1  Elementary  Course  in 
German  (repeated)  DMj 

8  130  ;  3:00  (Kern) 

2  Intermediate  Course  in 
German  (repeated) 

8 : 30  (Burnet) 

Continuation  of  Course  1 

3  Intermediate  German 
Prose  Composition 
(repeated) 

8:30  (Cutting) 

4A  Drill  Course  in  Idio- 
matic vocabulary 
(repeated) 

9: 30  (Kern) 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


14A  Deutsche  Aufsatze 
und  Stiliibungen  DM 
First  Term 
9 : 30  ;  2  :  00 

(Cutting)  C  12  D 

15  Heine's  Prose  and 
Poetry  M  First  Term 
9: 30  (von  Klenze)  C  13  d 


16B  Grillparzers  Konig 
Ottokar 

11:00  (Kern)  C  12  0 

17C  Schiller's  Earliest 
Dramas 

11:00  (Cutting)  C  10  B 


12  Schiller's  Wallenstein 
11:00  (von  Klenze) 

14A  Deutsche  Aufsatze 
und  Stiliibungen 
(repeated) 

9:30  (Cutting) 


16A  Recent  German  Drama 
11:00  (von  Klenze) 

17D  Schiller  as  Dramatic 
Critic 

9  :30  (Cutting) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


32B  Seminar  :  Compara- 
tive Literature 
M   First  Term 
3:00 

(von  Klenze)  Q  12  d 

33  Gothic 

9:30  (Wood)  C  10  B 

34  Old  High  German 

11:00  (Wood)  C  9  B 

35  Middle  High  German 

2  :oo  (Kern)  C  9  B 


32E  Goethe's  Faust  I 

2:00  (Cutting)  C  10  B 
33  Gothic 

12  :oo  (Kern)  C  9  B 

35 A  The  Nibeluogenlied 

2: 00  (von  Klenze)  G  9  5 

Prerequisite :  Some  knowledge 
of  Middle  High  German 

39A  Seminar:  Phonetical 
Investigation 
M  Second  Term  4:00 
(Schmidt-  Wartenberg) 
C  9  B 

39B  Introduction  to 
Phonetics 

M  Second  Term  3:00 
(Schmidt-  Wartenberg) 

C  9  B 

40A  Germanic  Phonology 
M    Second  Term  5:00 
(Schmidt-  Wartenberg) 
C  9  b 


31A  Goethe's  Life  seen 
through  his  Lyrical 
Poetry 

12:00  (von  Klenze) 

32F  Goethe's  Faust  II 

2:00  (Cutting) 

34  Old  High  German 

3:00 

(Schmidt-  Wartenberg) 

40B  Germanic  Morphology 
M  First  Term  4:00 
(Schmidt-Wartenberg) 

40C  Germanic  Syntax 
M  Second  Term  4:00 
(Schmidt-  Wartenberg) 


32A  Seminar :  Lenau 

9: 30  (von  Klenze) 

42  History  of  the  German 
Language  3:00 
(Schmidt-  Wartenberg) 

42E  Seminar :  Text  criti- 
cism 4:00 
(Schmidt-  Wartenberg) 


1  For  Junior  College  requirements  in  German  see  page  16. 
Note.— All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
XV.  English. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

I  Rhetoric    and  English 
Composition1         3 : 00 
First  Term  (Herrick) 
Second  Term  (Moody) 
G  6  D 

3  English  Composition1 
12  :oo  {Moody)  G  8  D 

1  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition1 
Sec  a     11  :oo  (Lovett) 
Sec  b       9  130  (Foster) 
Sec  c      2  :oo  (Moody) 
Sec  d    3  :oo  (Herrick) 

C  2  D 

3  English  Composition1 
11  :oo  (Damon)  Q6  d 

40  Introduction  to  Eng- 
lish Literature3 
Sec  a      9  130  (Trigg s) 
Q6  D 

Sec  6        11  :oo  (  ) 

G  7  0 

Prerequisite :  XV  -1 

1  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition1 

11: 00  (Foster) 

2  Intermediate  Course 
in   English  Composi- 
tion*         Tues.  4 : 00 

(Herrick  and  Foster) 

3  English  Composition1 

3  : 00  (Da     n  ( ?  , 

40  Introduction  to  Eng- 
lish Literature3 
Sec  a   11 :  00  (Tolman) 
Sec  b  12:00  (Carpenter) 
Prerequisite :  XV-1 

1  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition1 

11  :oo  (Lovett) 

2  Intermediate  Course  in 
English  Composition 2 

Tues.  4  :oo 
(Herrick  and  Foster) 

3  English  Composition1 

11  :oo  (Foster) 

40  Introduction   to  Eng- 
lish Literature3 

Sec  a           9:30  (  ) 

Sec  b  11 : 00  (Reynolds) 
Prerequisite:  XV-1 

41  Shakespeare 

9  130  (Tolman)  G  8  D 

41  Shakespeare 

11:00  (  )  G  8  0 

41  Shakespeare 

11:00  (MacClintock) 

41  Shakespeare 

9  '.30  (Carpenter) 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

4  English  Composition 
M  First  Term 

2 : 00  (Moody)  G  2  D 

12  The  Teaching  of  Rhet- 
oric and  English  Com- 
position 
M  First  Term 

2  :oo  (Herrick)  G  6  D 

4  English  Composition 
9  :  30  (Lovett)  G  1  0 

7  Daily    Themes  for 
Three  Quarters 
M  or  Mj 

(Herrick,  Lovett  and 
Moody)  C  1  D 

10  Oral  Debates 

(Lovett  and  Damon) 
12  The  Teaching  of  Rhet- 
oric and  English  Com- 
position 

2  :oo  (Herrick)  G  7  0 

5  Advanced  English 
Composition  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  6  DMj 
3  :oo  (Herrick) 

7  Daily  Themes  for 
Three  Quarters 
M  or  Mj 

(Herrick,  Lovett  and 
Moody) 

9  Argumentative  Com- 
position 3 : 00  (Lovett) 
10  Oral  Debates 

(Lovett  and  Damon) 

4  English  Composition 

2 : 00  (Damon) 

6  Advanced  English  Com- 
position following  5 
DMj      3  : 00  (Herrick) 

7  Daily  Themes  for  Three 
Quarters          M  or  Mj 
(Herrick,  Lovett  and 

Moody) 

1  Required  of  all  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

2 For  students  who  have  not  completed  satisfactorily  the  theme-work  of  Course  1,  or  who  desire  further  training;  no  separate 
credit  given. 

3  Required  of  all  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and  Politics.  Course  40  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  courses  in  English  Literature. 
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SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  C( 

>urses  (continued) 

21  Old  English;  Element- 
ary Course 
2:00  (Blackburn)  G70 

28  Chaucer 

3:00  (Blackburn)  C  7  0 
50  Spenser  and  Contem- 
porary Poetry 

8  130  (Carpenter)  G70 

64  Browning 
M  First  Term 

11:00  (Triggs)  G2  0 

67  Tennyson 

M  Second  Term 

11  :oo  (Triggs)  $2D 

80  English  Literature  for 
Teachers 
M  First  Term 

9  130  (Reynolds)  G  8  D 

82  The  Elements  of  Litera- 
ture       M  First  Term 
11  :oo  (MacClintock) 
G  8  d 

85  English  Literary  Criti- 
cism   9 : 30  (Carpenter) 

G  2  D 


21  Old  English ;  Element- 
ary Course 

2:00  (Blackburn)  G  6  0 

26  Early  Middle  English 
3 : 00  (Blackburn)  G  6  0 

34  History  of  the  English 
Language 

12:00 (Hammond)  G60 

43  English  Literature  of 
the  Classical  Period 
[9 : 30  (Reynolds)  G  8  0 

46  The  English  Drama  be- 
fore Elizabeth 

9  130  (Tolman)  G  7  0 

49  English  Drama  of  the 
Renaissance 

3  :oo  (Moody)  G  2  0 

92  English  Lyric  Poetry 
3 : 00  (Carpenter)  G  7  0 

95  The  Essay 

12 : 00  (Reynolds)  G  8  0 

99  Studies  in  the  English 
Novel 

11:00  (Hammond)  G  5  0 


22  Old  English  ;  Prose 
Readings 

2 : 00  (Damon) 

27  Later  Middle  English 
2 : 00  (Blackburn) 

44  English  Literature  of 
the  Romantic  Period 
9 : 30  (Reynolds) 

47  Development  of  Drama 
in  Elizabethan  Litera- 
ture      9:30  (Tolman) 

48  The  Renaissance  in 
England  2  :oo  (Lovett) 

68  Studies  in  American 
Literature 

12  :oo  (Triggs) 

71  English  Lyric  Poetry 
of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury 

3:00  (Carpenter) 


23  Old  English  :  Beowulf 
2 : 00 (Blackburn) 

28  Chaucer;  Canterbury 
Tales 

3  :oo  (Damon) 

56  English  Prose  Litera- 
ture in  the  Eighteenth 
Century 

3 : 00  (Lovett) 

64  Works  of  Robert 
Browning 

9:30  (Triggs) 


66  Nineteenth  Century  Es- 
sayists 

12  :oo  (Triggs) 

81  English  Literature  for 
Teachers 

11 : 00  (MacClintock) 
Prerequisite:  XV-1,  40 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


13  Thesis  Writing 

M  or  Mj  (Herrick) 

24  Old   English  ;  Special 
Reading         M  or  Mj 
(Blackburn) 

29  Middle  English;  Special 
Reading  M  or  Mj 

(Blackburn) 

51  The  Dramatic  Art  of 
Shakespeare 
M  Second  Term 

9  :  30  (Crow)  C  7  0 


13  Thesis  Writing 

M  or  Mj  (Herrick) 

24  Old  English;  Special 
Reading         M  or  Mj 
(Blackburn 

29  Middle  English;  Spe- 
cial Reading 
M  or  Mj  (Blackburn) 

35  English  Language 
Seminar  M 
Mon.  2 : 00-4  : 00 

(Blackburn)  G 6  0 


11  Seminar  in  Rhetoric 
Wed.  &  Fri.  4:00-6:00 

(Lewis) 

Prerequisite :  XV-1,  and  one 
elective  in  English  Composi- 
tion 


13  Thesis  Writing 

M  or  Mj  (Herrick) 

24  Old  English;  Special 
Reading         M  or  Mj 
(Blackburn) 


13  Thesis  Writing 

M  or  Mj  (Herrick) 

24  Old  English;  Special 
Reading  M  or  Mj 

(Blackburn) 

29  Middle  English;  Special 
Reading  M  or  Mj 

(Blackburn) 

35  English  Language 
Seminar  M 
Mon.  2  '.00-4  : 00 

(Blackburn) 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
XV.    English. — Continued. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATE  COUR 

ses  {continued) 

52  English  Character  Writ- 
ing in  the  Seventeenth 
Century 
M  Second  Term 
Tues.  &  Thur.  4:00-6:00 
{MacClintock)  G  4  0 

57  Studies  in  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Classical  Pe- 
riod        M  First  Term 
Tues.&  Thur.  4:00-6:00 
{Reynolds)  G  8  D 

60  English  Drama  before 
Shakespeare 

3:00  {Manly)  G  8  d 

61  Wordsworth's  Prelude 
and  the  English  Roman- 
tic Movement 

M  Second  Term 

11  :oo  {MacClintock) 

asD 

63  The  Poetical  and  Criti- 
cal Work  of  Coleridge 
M  First  Term 
Tues.  &  Thur.  4:00-6:00 
{MacClintock)  G  4  D 

69  Shakespeare 

Wed.  &  Fri.  4:00-6:00 

{Manly)  G  8  D 

89  Canons  of  Literary  Crit- 
icism    M  Second  Term 
8  :3o  {Crow)  G  7  d 

94  The  Laws  and  Types  of 
Fiction  Studied  in  Eng- 
lish Masterpieces 
Wed.  &  Fri.  3:00-5:00 
(Tolman)  G  7  D 

97  Symbolistic  Literature 
8  :3o  {Triggs)  C  6  D 


55  Topical  Study  of  Mil- 
ton's Two  Epics 
1 8  : 30  ( Wilkinson)  Q$D 

57  Studies  in  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Classical 
Period      Wed.  &  Fri. 
4:00-6:00  {Reynolds) 
G  8  D 

61  Seminar:  Wordsworth, 
The  Prelude 

11  :oo  {MacClintock) 
G  4  0 

65  Comparative  Study  of 
Tennyson  and  the 
Brownings 

9  : 30  ( Wilkinson)  G50 

70  The  Modern  Drama 

8  130  {Triggs)  G  6  D 

83  The  Bibliography  of 
English  Literature 
since  the  Invention  of 
Printing 

12  : 00  {Carpenter)  G  7  d 

86  The  History  of  English 
Literary  Criticism,  to 
be  followed  by  87 
Tues.  &  Thur.  4:00-6:00 
{MacClintock)  G  4  0 

91  English  Epic  Poetry 
Tues.  &  Thur.  4:00-6:00 

( Tolman)  G  7  D 


29  Middle  English ;  Spe 
cial  Reading    M  or  Mj 
{Blackburn) 

31  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Old  English 

3 : 00  {Blackburn) 

35  English  Language 
Seminar  M 
Mon.  2  :oo-4  : 00 

{Blackburn) 

58  Studies  in  the  Begin- 
nings of  the  Romantic 
Period  Wed.  &  Fri. 
4:00-6:00  {Reynolds) 


87  The  History  of  English 
Literary  Criticism,  fol- 
lowing 86 

Tues.  &  Thur. 
4:00-6:00  {MacClintock) 

90  The  Theory  of  Litera- 
ture       9  :  30  ( Triggs) 


36  Old  English  Literature 
3:00  {Blackburn) 


59  Studies  in  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Romantic 
Period 

Wed.  &  Fri.  4:00-6:00 

{Reynolds) 

62  The  Works  of  William 
Cowper 

Tues.  &  Thur.  4:00-6:00 

{MacClintock) 

88  Seminar:  The  Elements 
of  Literature 
Mon.  2  :oo-4  : 00 

{MacClintock) 


96  The  Development  of  the 
English  Novel 

2  :oo  {Her rick) 

98  English  Poetics 

8:30  {Carpenter) 


Note— All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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XVI,  Literature  (in  English). 


See  also  IX,  10,  u,  12,  13. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

24  The  Miracles  of  Jesus 
X  or  M  Mj 

Second  Term 

Sun.  8:30 {Votaw)  1b  17 

25  The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

3:00  {Votaw)  1b  35 

in  The  Growth  of  the  Na- 
ture-Sense in  German, 
English,   and  French 
Literatures 
M   First  Term 
3:00  ( von  Klenze)  (J  12  D 

132  Canons  of  Literary- 
Criticism  (=  XV-89) 
M    Second  Term 

8:30  {Crow)  C  7  D 

134  Symbolistic  Literature 
(=  XV-97) 

8:30  {Trigg s)  G  6  0 

1  Prophecy  and  the  His- 
tory of  Prophecy 

11:00  (IF.  R.  Harper) 

1b  26 

2  Old  Testament  Insti- 
tutions and  Laws 
i^Mj.    Sun.  8: 30 

( W.  R.  Harper) 

7  The  Psalter  (Early 
Psalms) 

{Price) 

136  The  Modern  Drama 
(=XV-70) 

8:30  {Trigg s)  Q  6  D 

4  Early  Old  Testament 
Traditions 
^Mj.  Sun.  8  : 30 

(W.  R.  Harper) 

28  Christian  Literature 
to  Eusebius 
Tues.  &  Thurs. 
4:00-6:00 

{Mathews) 

51  Homer  and  Plato  for 
English  Readers 
Mon.  &  Thurs. 
3:00-5:00 

(Shorey) 

94  Moliere 

11: 00  {Wallace) 

135  The  Theory  of  Litera- 
ture (=XV-90) 

9:00  (Triggs) 

71  Roman  Poetry  of  the 
Augustan  Age 

1 1 : 00  (Hendrickson) 

91  Italian  Literature 

3:00  {Howland) 

131  Seminar  :    The  Ele- 
ments of  Literature 
(  =  XV-88) 
Mon.  2:  00-4:00 

{MacClintock) 

161  Greek  Tragedy  as  a 
Branch  of  Universal 
Drama 

11:00  {Moulton) 

162  The  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture of  the  Bible 

12:00  {Moulton) 

Note. — All  Courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
XVII.  Mathematics. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


1  A  Plane  Trigonometry 

M   First  Term 

9:30  {Young)  IR36 

2  College  Algebra* 
DM    Second  Term 

9:30,  4:00  (Young)  IR36 

3  Plane  Analytics  3 

7:30  (Slaught)  IR36 
Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2 

4  Culture  Calculus  3 

.8:30  (Young)  IR38 


0  Solid  Geometry1 

2:00  (Boyd)  1R35 

1  Plane  Trigonometry 2 
Sec.  a     8 : 30  ( Young)  G20 
Sec.  6    2:00  (Young)  Q2D 
Sec.  03:00  (Hancock)  IR38 

3  Plane  Analytics  3 

2: 00  (Hancock)  IR3S 
Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2 


Junior  College  Elective:  Co 


1  Plane  Trigonometry1 
Sec.  a        9: 30  (Boyd) 
Sec.  b       11:00  (Boyd) 
Sec.  c   2:00  (Hancock) 

2  College  Algebra2 
Sec.  a    8: 30  (Slaught) 
Sec.  b     12:00  (Young) 
Sec.  c   3:00  (Hancock) 


urses  11,  13,  and  15  in  Calculut. 


1  Plane  Trigonometry  1 

3:oo(  ) 

2  College  Algebra2 

Sec.  a       9:30  (Young) 

Sec.  b      11:00  (  ) 

Sec.  c       2:00  (Young) 

3  Plane  Analytics  3 

2:00  (Boyd) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2 

4  Culture  Calculus  3 

3:00  (Young) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


20  Equations 

11:00  (Hancock)  IR38 
Prerequisite :  XVII-3, 11 

24  Advanced  Integral 
Calculus 

8:30  (Slaught)  IR36 
Prerequisite :  XVII-11, 13, 15 


11  Calculus  I 

8:30  (Boyd)  IR36 
Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2,  3 


17  Equations  I 

11:00  (Young)  IR38 
Prerequisite :  XVII-3, 11 
23  Advanced  Integral  Cal- 
culus I 

9:30  (Bolza)  IR36 
Prerequisite :  XVII-11, 13, 15,  20 


11  Calculus  I 

9:30  (Slaught) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2,  3 

13  Calculus  II 

8:30  (Boyd) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-11 

19  Equations  II 

9:30  (Young) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-3, 11 

25  Advanced  Integral  Cal- 
culus II 

9:30  (Bolza) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-11, 13, 15,  20 


13  Calculus  II 

9:30  (Slaught) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-11 
15  Calculus  III 

8:30  (Boyd) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-13 

21  Solid  Analytics 

11: 00  (Slaught) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-3, 11 

27  Advanced  Integral  Cal- 
culus III 

9:30  (Boyd) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


30  Mathematical  Peda- 
gogy      M  First  Term 
4:00  (Young)  IR36 

35C  Mathematical  Reading 
(Maschke) 

40  Calculus  Variations 

9:30  (Hancock)  IR38 
Prerequisite :  XVII-24 

51  Invariants 

11:00  (Maschke)  IR36 
Prerequisite :  XVII-20,  24 

53  Functions 

12:00  (Maschke)  IR36 

Prerequisite :  XVII-19,  21,  23 


78  Seminar  D  :  Permuta- 
tion Groups 

8:30  (Miller)  IR35 
Prerequisite:  Elements  of 
Theory  of  Groups 


35 A,  B  Mathematical 
Reading 

(Moore,  Bolza) 
Astronomy  21]  Ana- 
ytical  Mechanics  I 

8:30  (Laves)  IR35 

45  Projective  Geometry 
3:00  (Moore)  IR36 


50  Transfinite  Totalities 
2:00  (Moore)  IR36 

55  Elliptic  Functions 

11  :oo  (Bolza)  IR36 
Prerequisite :  XVII-53 


35A,  B,  C  Mathematical 
Reading 

(Moore,  Bolza,  Maschke) 
[Astronomy  22]  Ana- 
lytical Mechanics  II 

8:30  (Laves) 
46  Modern  Analytic 
Geometry 

12:00  (Maschke) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-11, 13, 15,  20 
53  Functions  of  Complex 
Variable 

11:00  (Maschke) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-19,  21,  23 
56  Hyperelliptic  Function 
11:00  (Bolza) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-53,  55 
59  Abstract  Groups 

2: 00  (Moore) 
Prerequisite:  Facility  in  ab- 
stract mathematical  reason- 
ing 

70  Seminar  A  :  I 
Sat.,  8:30-10:30 

(Moore) 


35A,  C  Mathematical 
Reading 

(Moore,  Maschke) 


47  Higher  Plane  Curves 
11:  00  (Maschke) 
Prerequisite:  XVII-46 


59A  Elliptic  Modular 
Functions 

2:00  (Moore) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-53,  55,  59 

71  Seminar  A  :  II 

Sat.  8:30-10:30 
(Moore) 

76  Seminar  C 

Wed.  11:00-1:00 

(Maschke) 


1  Required  of  all  students  who  are  not  credited  with  Solid  Geometry  on  admission. 

2  Required  of  all  students. 

3  Course  3  or  4  is  required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Science, 
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XVIII.  Astronomy. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

7A  Eclipses  and  Occulta- 
tions 

9:30  (Moulton)  1R  35 

Prerequisites :  XVIII-3, 11 
and  Differential  Calculus 

8  Time,   Latitude  and 
Longitude ;  Observa- 
tory Work 

7:30  (Laves)  1R  35 
Prerequisites :  XVII-11 ;  XVIII-3 

3  General  Astronomy 
11:00  (Moulton)  1R  35 
Prerequisites :  XVII-1,  2 ;  XIX-1 

7B  Spherical  and  Prac- 
tical Astronomy 

9: 30  (Laves)  1R  35 
Prerequisites :  XVIII-3 ;  XVII-11 

4  Physical  Astronomy 

11:00  (Moulton) 
Prerequisite:  XVII-11 

11  Parabolic  Orbits 

11:00  (Moulton) 

Prerequisites :  XVII-11, 12 ; 
XVIII-3 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

24  Problem  of  Three  Bod- 
ies 

11:00  (Moulton)  1R  35 
Prerequisites :  XVII-23,  25,  27 

25  Dynamics  of  a  System 
of  Bodies 

8:30  (Laves)  1R  35 

Prerequisites :  XVII-11, 12  ; 
XVIII-21,  22 

50  Seminar  K^j 
Sat.,  8:30-10:30 

(Laves)  1R  35 

21  Analytical  Mechanics 
I      8:30  (Laves)  1R  35 
Prerequisites :  XVII-11, 12 

24 A  Problem   of  three 
Bodies  based  on  the 
work  of  Poincare*  and 
Darwin 
12: 00  (Moulton)  1R  35 

22  Analytical  Mechanics 
II            8: 30  (Laves) 
Prerequisites :  XVII-11, 12 

34  Absolute  Perturba- 
tions 

12:00  (Moulton) 

Prerequisites :  XVII-11, 12 ; 
Theory  of  Orbits 

36  Theory  of  the  Satellites 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
9: 30  (Laves) 
Prerequisites :  XVIII-4,  34 

25  Analytical  Mechanics 
III.     Dynamics   of  a 
System  of  Bodies 

12:00  (Moulton) 

Prerequisites :  XVII-11, 12 ; 
XVIII-21,  22 

At  the  Yerkes  Observatory1 

51  Solar  Physics 

(Hale) 

Prerequisites :  Practical  Astron- 
omy, Advanced  Physics,  and 
Laboratory  Practice ;  Spec- 
trum Analysis. 

58  Researches  in  Solar 
Physics 

(Hale) 

Prerequisites :  same  as  Course  51. 

59  Astrophysical  Re- 
search 

(Hale) 

Prerequisites :  same  as  Course  51. 

52  Solar  Physics 

(Hale) 

Prerequisites :  same  as 
Course  51. 

55  Stellar  Spectroscopy 

(Hale) 

Prerequisites :  same  as 
Course  51. 

59  Astrophysical  Re- 
search 

(Hale) 

Prerequisites :  same  as 
Course  51 . 

53  Solar  Physics 

(Hale) 

Prerequisites :  same  as 
Course  51. 

56  Stellar  Spectroscopy 

(Hale) 

Prerequisites :  same  as 
Course  51. 

59  Astrophysical  Re- 
search 

(Hale) 

Prerequisites :  same  as 
Course  51. 

54  Solar  Physics 

(Hale) 

Prerequisites :  same  as 
Course  51. 

59  Astrophysical  Re- 
search 

(Hale) 

Prerequisites :  same  as 
Course  51. 

1  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  Instructor. 


Note.— All  courses  at  the  University  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated.  All  courses  at  the  Observatory  are  Double  Majors. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
XIX.  Physics. 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLL] 

EGE  COURSES 

3  Experimental  Physics 
2:00-4:00  (Millikan) 
*|R  34  and  41 


Experimental  Physics 
8:30-10:30  (Millikan) 
1R  34  and  41 


3  Experimental  Physics 
8:30-10:30  (Millikan) 
1R  34  and  41 


4  Experimental  Physics 
2:00-4:00  (Millikan) 
1R  34  and  41 


1  General  Physics 
Lectures  : 

Mon.  Tue.  Wed.  9:30 

(Stratton) 

Laboratory : 
I  Thurs.  and  Fri. 
8:30-10:30 
II  Thurs.  and  Fri. 
11:00-1: 00 

III  Thurs.  and  Fri. 
2: 00-4: 00 

IV  Tues.  and  Wed. 
n:  00-1:00 

(Millikan) 

4  Experimental  Physics 
2: 00-4: 00  (Millikan) 


2  General  Physics 
Lectures 

9:30  (Stratton) 

Laboratory: 
I  8:30-10:30 
Thurs.  and  Fri. 
II  11:00-1:00 
Thurs.  and  Fri. 
Ill  1:30-3:30 

Thurs.  and  Fri. 

iv  3:30-5:30 

Thurs.  and  Fri. 
V  3:00-5:00 

Tues.  and  Wed. 

(Millikan) 

4  Experimental  Physics 
2: 00-4: 00  (Millikan) 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


19  Experimental  Physics, 
advanced 
2:00-4:00 

(Stratton  and  ) 

1R  19 

22  Physical  Manipulation 
11:00-1:00 

(Stratton  and  Mann) 
1R  14,  19,  and  25 

23  General  Physics  (Lec- 
ture Illustrations) 

M  First  Term 

8:30  (Stratton) 
1R  32 

25  Physical  Computations 
M    First  Term 

12:00  (  ) 

1R  32 


ro  Mechanics 

11:00  (- 


1R  32 


16  Experimental  Physics, 
advanced 
2:00-4:00 

(Stratton  and  - 


-) 

1R  19  and  20 

21  Laboratory  Methods 
8:30-10:30 

(Stratton  and  Mann) 
1R  19  and  25 


11  Sound 

M  First  Term 

11:00  (Mann) 

12  Heat 

M  Second  Term 

11:00  (  ) 

17  Experimental  Physics, 
advanced 
2:00-4:00 
(Stratton  and  ) 

24  Mechanical  Drawing 
and  Curve  Tracing 

2:00-4:00  (  ) 


13  Radiation 

M    First  Term 

11:00  (Stratton) 

14  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism 

M  Second  Term 

11:00  (Stratton) 

15  Molecular  Physics 
M    Second  Term 

12:  00  (Michelson) 
18  Experimental  Physics 
advanced  Mj 
2:00-4:00 

(Stratton  and  ) 

20  Physical  Manipulation 
Mj 

11:00-1:00 

(Stratton  and  Mann) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


32  Experimental  Physics 

30  Theoretical  Physics 

31  Theoretical  Physics 

32  Experimental  Physics 
(Michelson  and 

Stratton) 

(Stratton)  1R  19  and  20 

12:00  (Michelson)  1R  32 

12:00  (Michelson) 

32  Experimental  Physics 

32  Experimental  Physics 

33  Physical  Research 

(Michelson  and 

(Michelson  and 

DMj 

Stratton) 

Stratton) 

(Michelson) 

33  Physical  Research 

33  Physical  Research 

34,  35  or  36 

DMj 

DMj 

M    First  Term 

(Michelson) 

(Michelson) 

12:00  (Michelson) 

Note.— All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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XX.  Chemistry 


Note.— Laboratory  Fees  are  due  in  addition  to  the  Tuition  Fees  for  all  laboratory  courses  in  the  Chemistry  Department 
as  follows:   Minor  courses,  $2.50;  Major  or  Double  Minor  Courses,  $5.00;  Double  Majors,  $10.00. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

General  Chemistry 
DMj 

Lectures  : 

Mon.-Sat.  n:oo    Ik  20 

Laboratory  : 

(after  one  week)  Mon.- 

Thurs.  2  : 00-5  : 00 

(Lengfeld)  Ik  36 


1  Elementary  General 
Chemistry,1  continued 
in  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters  Mj 
Mon.-Wed.  12  :oo  1ft 20 
Laboratory : 
Thurs.  &  Fri.  2  : 00-  5  : 00 
(Smith)  Ik  37 

Students  having  credit  for 
entrance  Chemistry,  take  IB 

iB  General  Chemistry, 
advanced  course,  con- 
cluded in  Winter  Quar- 
ter Mj 
Mon.-Wed.  12:00  Ik  20 
Laboratory : 
Thurs.  &  Fri.  2:  00-5:00 
(Smith)  Ik  36 

5  General  Chemistry 
Mj  (Smith)  Ik  20 

(Sequel  to  Course  4) 


2  Elementary  General 
Chemistry  1 
Second  Quarter  Mj 
Mon.-Wed.  12  :oo 
Laboratory  : 
Thurs.  &  Fri.  2:00-5:00 
(Smith) 

2B  General  Chemistry,  ad- 
vanced course,  sequel 
to  iB  Mj 
Mon.-Wed.  12  :oo 
Laboratory  : 
Thurs.  &  Fri.  2: 00-5:  00 
(Smith) 


3  Elementary  General 
Chemistry 

Third  Quarter  Mj 
Mon.-Wed.  12  : 00 
Thurs.  &  Fri.  2  : 00-5: 00 

(Smith) 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


■f6,  7  Qualitative  Analysis 
M  or  DM 
Lectures : 

Mon.  and  Thurs.  2  :oo 

First  Term  (Stieglitz) 
Second  Term  (Jones) 

Ik  20 

|9, 10  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis M  or  DM 
First  Term  (Stieglitz) 
Second  Term  (Jones) 

Ik  20 


|6,  7  Qualitative  Analysis 
Mj  or  DM 
Lectures  : 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  2  :oo 

(Stieglitz)  Ik  20 
Prerequisite :  XX-3  or  4  or  5A 


I9,  10  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz)  Ik  20 
Prerequisite :  XX-7  or  8 


|6,  7  Qualitative  Analysis 
Mj  or  DM 
Lectures  : 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  2  :oo 

(Stieglitz) 
Prerequisite :  XX-3  or  4  or  5A 


|9,  10  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz) 
Prerequisite :  XX-7  or  8 


■f6,  7  Qualitative  Analysis 
Mj  or  DM 
Lectures  : 

Mon.  and  Thur.  2  :oo 

(Lengfeld) 
Prerequisite  :  XX-C  or  5A 


|9,  10  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis Mj  or  DM 
(Lengfeld) 
Prerequisite :  XX-7  or  8 


1  Courses  1  and  2  are  required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Science  who  did  not  receive  credit  for  Chemistry  on  admission. 

f  Courses  6,  7,  and  8  constitute  three  quarters'  work  and  may  be  begun  any  quarter.  The  student  registering  for  his  first  quar- 
ter's work  in  Qualitative  Analysis  registers  for  6;  for  his  second  quarter's  work,  for  7  ;  for  his  third  quarter's  work,  for  8.  Any  one 
of  these  courses  may  be  taken  as  a  Mj  or  as  a  DM.   The  same  arrangement  holds  for  Courses  9, 10,  and  11. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
XX.    Chemistry — Continued. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

4A  General  Chemistry 
Mj 

Mon.-Sat.  11:00   1ft  20 

Lectures  of  Course  4 

8  Advanced  Qualitative 
Analysis  M  or  DM 
First  Term  {Stieglitz) 
Second  Term  (Jones) 

11  Advanced  Quantitative 
Analysis  M  or  DM 
First  Term  (Stieglitz) 
Second  Term  (Jones) 

13  Special   Methods  in 
Quantitative  Analysis 
M  or  DM  First  Term 

(Stieglitz) 

17  Organic  Chemistry  Mj 
Mon.-Fri.  8 : 30 

(Jones) 

18, 19,  20  Organic  Prepara- 
tions DM  or  M 
Second  Term  (Nef) 

|2i,  22  Organic  Prepara- 
tions DM  or  M 
First  Term  (Jones) 

|25,J26,  27  Inorganic  Prepa- 
rations Mj  or  DM 
(Lengfeld) 


33a  Research 
Second  Term 


33c  Research 


33d  Research 
First  Term 


DM 

(Nef) 

DMj 

( Lengfeld) 

DM 

(Stieglitz) 


37  Special  Chapters  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry 
M     Second  Term 
Wed-Sat.  12:00 

(Nef) 


iA  General  Chemistry 
Class  room  work  of  1 
^Mj 

Mon.-Wed.  12:00 

(Smith)  Ik  20 

8  Advanced  Qualitative 
Analysis       Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz) 

11  Advanced  Quantitative 
Analysis      Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz) 

13  Special  Methods  in 
Quantitative  Analysis 
Mj  or  DMj 

(Stieglitz) 

14  Organic  Chemistry  Mj 
Thurs.-Sat. 

12 : 00  (Nef) 

|i8, 19,  20  Organic  Prepara- 
tions Mj  or  DM 
(Nef) 

24  Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry  3^Mj 
(Lengfeld) 

|25,  26,  27  Inorganic  Prep- 
arations       Mj  or  DM 
(Lengfeld) 

31  Theoretical  Chemistry 
^Mj 

Tues.  and  Fri.  8:30 

(Lengfeld) 


33a  Research 
33b  Research 
33c  Research 


DMj 

(Nef) 

DMj 

(Smith) 

DMj 

(Lengfeld) 

33d  Research  DMj 
(Stieglitz) 

36  Organic  Nitrogen  De- 
rivatives MMj 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  8:30 

(Stieglitz) 

40  Coal  Tar  Colors  3^Mj 
(IJcuta) 

43  Journal  Meeting 

Fri.  5  :oo  (Nef) 


2A  General  Chemistry 
Class  room  work  of  2 

Mon.-Wed.  12:00 

(Smith) 

8  Advanced  Qualitative 
Analysis      Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz) 

11  Advanced  Quantitative 
Analysis      Mj  or  DM 

(Stieglitz) 

12  Elementary  Spectrum 
Analysis  3^Mj 

(Jones) 

13  Special  Methods  in 
Quantitative  Analysis 
Mj  or  DMj 

(Stieglitz) 
15  Organic  Chemistry  Mj 
Thurs.-Sat.  12:00 

(Nef) 

|i8, 19,  20  Organic  Prepara- 
tions Mj  or  DM 
(Nef) 

I25,  26,  27  Inorganic  Prep- 
arations DM 
First  Term 

(Lengfeld) 
Prerequisites :  XX-8, 11 

32  Theoretical  Chemistry 
M  First  Term 

(Lengfeld) 
Prerequisite:  XX-8 
33a  Research  DMj 
(Nef) 

33b  Research  DMj 
(Smith) 

33c  Research  DM 
First  Term 

(Lengfeld) 
33d  Research  DMj 

(Stieglitz) 

34  Physico-Chemical 
Methods  M  First  Term 

(Lengfeld) 

Prerequisite:  XX-31 

35  Carbohydrates 

Mon.  and  Thurs.  8  -.30 

(Stieglitz) 
Prerequisite:  XX-16  or  17 
41  Coal  Tar  Colors  ^Mj 
(Ikuta) 

43  Journal  Meeting 

Fri.  5:00  (Nef) 


3A  General  Chemistry 
Class  room  work  of  3 
KMj 

Mon.-Wed.  12:00 

(Smith) 

8  Advanced  Qualitative 
Analysis       Mj  or  DM 
(Lengfeld) 

11  Advanced  Quantitative 
Analysis         Mj  or  DM 
(Lengfeld) 

16  Organic  Chemistry 
M  First  Term 
Thurs.-Sat.  12  :oo 

(Nef) 

|i8,  19,  20  Organic  Prepara- 
tions M  or  DM 
First  Term 

(Nef) 

|i8,  19,  20  Organic  Prepara- 
tions M  or  DM 
Second  Term 

(Smith) 

23  Advanced  General 
Chemistry  Mj 
Mon.-Thurs.  8:30 

KSmith) 

"{"25  ,26,  27  Inorganic  Prep- 
arations       Mj  or  DM 
(Lengfeld) 


33a  Research 
First  Term 


336  Research 
33c  Research 


DM 

(Nef) 

DMj 

(Smith) 

DMj 

(Lengfeld) 


t Courses  18, 19,  and  20  constitute  three  quarters'  work,  and  may  be  begun  any  quarter.  The  student  registering  for  his  first 
quarter's  work  in  Organic  Preparations  registers  for  18;  for  his  second  quarter's  work,  for  19 ;  for  his  third  quarter's  work,  for  20. 
Any  one  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  as  a  Mj  or  as  a  DM.   The  same  principles  apply  to  25,  26,  and  27. 

Note.— All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


la  Physiography 

1  Physiography1 

1  Physiography1 

Course  2a  by  permission  1 

M   First  Term 

3:00  (Salisbury)  TKH 

2  :oo  (Salisbury) 

2:00  (Goode) 

2  General  Geology1 

lb  Field  and  Laboratory 

3:00  (Salisbury) 

Course  M  First  Term 

afternoons 

{Salisbury  and  Goode) 

m 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

2  General  Geology 

2  General  Geology 

2a  History  of  the  Earth 

DM   First  Term 

3:00  (Salisbury) 

2  :oo  (Chamberlin) 

1 1 : 00-1 : 00  (Salisbury)WL 

3  Physical  and  Geometri- 

4 Descriptive  Mineralogy 

5  Determinative  Mineral- 

16 Field  Class  in  Geology 

cal  Crystallography 

9:30  (Iddings) 

ogy     M   Second  Term 

First  Course 

9:30  (Iddings)  m 

8:30  (Farrington) 

DM  and  M  Second  Term 

6  Elementary  Petrology 

(Atwood)  m 

Mj  or  M  First  and  Sec- 

ond Terms 

9:30  (Iddings) 

7  Geographic  Geology 

8  Structural  Geology  and 

9  Geologic  Life  Develop- 

2:00 {Salisbury)  W. 

Continental  Evolution 

ment 

Mj  or  DMj 

2:00  (Weller) 

2:00  (Salisbury) 

10  Introduction  to  Palae- 

11  Palaeontologic  Geology, 

12  Palaeontologic  Geology 

ontologic  Geology 

Devonian  Life 

Silurian  Life 

Mj  or  DMj 

M  or  DMj 

Mj  or  DMj 

3:00  ( Weller)  WL 

3  : 00  ( Weller) 

3:00  (Weller) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 


36  Field  Geology 

Second  Course 
DM  and  M  Second  Term 
(Salisbury  and  Iddings) 

m 

37  Field  Geology 

Third  Course  WL 


20  Petrology,  followed  by 
21  Mj  or  DMj 

2:00  (Iddings)  WL 

23  Special  Palaeontologic 
Geology      Mj  or  DMj 
(Weller)  W. 


21  Petrology,  followed  by 
22  Mj  or  DMj 

2:00  (Iddings) 

24  Special  Palaeontologic 
Geology,  continued 
MjorDMj  (Weller) 

26  Dynamic  Geography 
Mj  or  DMj  (Salisbury) 

28  Structural  Geology 
M   First  Term 

( Van  Hise) 


22  Petrology     Mj  or  DMj 
2:00  (Iddings) 

25  Special  Palaeontologic 
Geology,  continued 
Mj  or  DMj 

(Weller) 


1  Courses  1  and  2  or  2a  are  required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Science  who  did  not  receive  credit  for  one  unit  of  Geology 
(including  Physiography)  on  admission. 
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XXI.  Geology. —  Continued. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

30  Principles  and  Theories 
of  Geology,  continued 
in  Winter  Quarter 
12: 00  (Chamberlin)  HIH 

29  Structural  Geology 

Laboratory  Course 
M   First  Term 

(Van  Hise) 

31  Principles  and  Theories 
of  Geology,  continued 
M   First  Term  12:00 

(Chamberlin) 

32  Seminar  in  Glacial 
Geology  M 
Second  Term  12:00 

(Chamberlin) 

33  Special  Geology,  con- 
tinued in  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters 

Mj  or  DMj 
(Chamberlin  and 

Salisbury)  W, 

34  Special  Geology,  con- 
tinued        Mj  or  DMj 
(Chamberlin  and 

Salisbury) 

35  Special   Geology,  con- 
tinued        Mj  or  DMj 
(Chamberlin) 

Note.— All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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XXII.  Zoology. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


4  Elementary  Zoology 

DM  First  Term 
Lectures: 
Mon.-Fri.,  9:30  ^24 
Laboratory: 

Mon.-Fri.,  2:00-4:00 
{Child) 


Elementary  Zoology  1 
(continued  in  Winter 
Quarter) 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
8:30  %  24 

Laboratory: 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
2: 00-4: 00 

{Child) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


2  Elementary  Zoology1  (con 
tinuation  of  Course  1) 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,8:3o 
Laboratory:  (6hrs.) 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
or  Fri.,  2:00-4:00 

{Child,  Wheeler) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


3  Elementary  Zoology  ( con- 
tinuation of  Course  2) 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:30 
Laboratory: 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
2:00-4:00 

( Wheeler) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


13A  Embryology  of  Verte- 
brates DM  First  Term 
Mon.-Thurs.,  9:30-12:30 
Lecture:  9:30  £37 
Laboratory:  2  hrs. 
Daily  10:30-12:30 

( Wheeler) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

20  General  Bacteriology 
DM  First  Term 

Mon.-Fri.,  11:00 
Laboratory: 

Tues.-Thurs.,  2:00- 
5:00  (Jordan) 

21  The  Pathogenic  Bac- 
teria DM  Second  Term 
9:30-12:30  (Jordan) 

23  Elementary  Bacterio- 
logical Technique 
DM  First  Term 

2: 00-5:00  (Davies)  %  46 

24  Water  and  Water  Sup- 
plies M  Second  Term 
Lectures: 

Tues.-Thurs.,  4:00^40 
Laboratory: 
Fri.,  2:00-5:00  (Smith) 
47   Field  Zoology 

M  or  DM  First  Term 
Lectures:  ^24 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:30 
Laboratory: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Fri.  2:00-5:00 
Field  Work: 
Sat.,  8:30-1:30 

(Child) 


11  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates  DMj 
Mon.-Thurs.,  9:30-12:30 
Lecture  :  9:30  %  37 
Laboratory:  2  hrs. 
Daiiy  10:30-12:30 

( Wheeler) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 
20  General  Bacteriology 
Lectures : 
Tues., Thurs., Fri.,  9:30  ^40 
Laboratory : 
Wed.,  2  : 00-5  :oo 

(Jordan) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


48  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Invertebrates 
(continued    in  Winter 
Quarter)  Mj 
(Child)  %  24 


12  Comparative  Anatomy 
of   Vertebrates  (con- 
tinuation of  Course  11) 
DMj 

Mon.-Thurs.,  9:30-12:30 
Lecture:  9:30 
Laboratory:  2  hrs. 
Daily  10:30-12:30 

( Wheeler) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 


21  The  Pathogenic  Bac- 
teria 

11:00-1:00  (Jordan) 

Prerequisite :  XXII-20,  XX- 
1,  2,  3,  XXIII-1 


49  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Invertebrates  (con- 
tinuation of  Course  48) 
(Child) 


13  Embryology  of  Verte- 
brates DMj 
Mon.-Thurs.,  9:30-12:30 
Lecture:  9:30 
Laboratory:  2  hrs. 
Daily  10:30-12:30 

( Wheeler) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 


22  Public  Hygiene  9:30 
(Jordan) 
46  Field  Zoology  Mj 

Lectures  : 

Tu.,  Fri.,  9:30 

Laboratory:  Mon.,Tu., 

2  : 00-5  : 00 

Field  Work:  Sat.  8:30 
(Child) 

Laboratory  Fees  $2.50  and  $5.00 

50  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Invertebrates  (con- 
tinuation of  Course  49) 
(Child) 


1  Courses  1  and  2  of  this  department,  or  courses  1  and  2  of  the  department  of  Botany,  are  required  of  students  in  the 
College  of  Science  who  did  not  receive  credit  for  one  unit  of  General  Biology,  or  Zoology,  or  Botany  on  admission. 

Note.— All  Courses  in  the  Colleges  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
Z  o  6 1  o  gy —  Con  tit i  u  ed. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


26  Seminar:  Immunity 
Second  Term 
Wed.,  2:00 

[Jordan)  %  40 

30  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Embryology  (Re- 
search) 

DM  First  Term 
Mon.-Fri.,  2:00-4:00 

( Wheeler)  %  31 

45  Marine      Biology  at 
Wood's  Holl  DMj 
(Whitman) 


27  Bacteriology  (Research) 
Daily,  2: 00-5:00 
(Jordan)  ^48 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

31  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Embryology  (Re- 
search) Daily,  2:00-4:00 

( Wheeler) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

34  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy of  the  Cell 
Mon.-Fri.,  9:00-4:00 
(Watase-)  %  34 

34A  Cytology  (Research) 

(Watase')  %  36 
Mon.-Fri.,  9:00-4:00 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

37  Seminar:  Historical 
Tues.,  4:00-5:00 

(Whitman)  %  24 

39  Embryology  (Research) 
Daily,  9:00  DMj 

(Whitman)  %2o  and  23 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 


28  Bacteriology  (Research) 
Daily,  2:00-5:00 

(Jordan) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

32  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Embryology  (Re- 
search) 
Daily  2:00-4:00  ( Wheeler) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

35  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy of  the  Cell 
Mon.-Fri.,  9:00-4:00 
( Watas6) 

35A  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology of  the  Cell  (Re- 
search) 

Mon.-Fri. ,^9: 00-4: 00 
(Watasi) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

38  Seminar:  Historical 
Tues.,  4:00-5:00 

( Whitman) 
40  Embryology  (Research) 
DMj   Daily,  9 : 00-4 : 00 
(Whitman) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 


29  Bacteriology  (Research) 
Daily,  2:00-5:00 

(Jordan) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

33  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Embryology  (Re- 
search) 

Daily,  2:00-4:00 

( Wheeler) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

36  Comparative  Histology 
Mon.-Fri.,  9:00-4:00 

( Watase") 

36A  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy of   the  Cell  (Re- 
search) • 
Mon.-Fri.,  9:00-4:00 

(Watasi) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

41  Embryology  (Research) 
DMj    Daily,  9 : 30-4 : 00 

(Whitman) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 


Note. — All  Courses  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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XXIII.   Anatomy  and  Histology. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATI 

3  COURSES 

1  Anatomical   and  Histo- 
logical Methods 

DM    First  Term 
Lecture : 

Wed.  8:30  B  27 

Laboratory: 
Wed.  9:  30-1  :oo 
Thurs.,  Fri.  8:30-1:00 

B  11 

(Eycleshymer  and 

Schoemaker) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

2  Elements  of  Histology 
DM    Second  Term 
Lecture : 

Wed.  8:30  B  27 

Laboratory: 
Wed.  9:00-1:00 
Thurs.  Fri.  8  : 30-1  :oo 
21  11 

{Eycleshymer  and 

Schoemaker) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

2A  Elements  of  Histology 
(continued)  21 26 

{Eycleshymer  and  Flint) 

7  Research  Work  in  Em- 
bryology and  Histogene- 
sis Mj  or  DMj 
{Eycleshymer)  21  25 


1  Anatomical  and  Histo- 
logical Methods 
Lecture : 

Fri.  8: 30  21  26 

Laboratory: 
Wed.  8:30-1  :oo 
Thurs.,  Fri.  9: 30-1  :oo 

{Eycleshymer)  21  11 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


6  Elementary  Histological 
Technique 
Lecture  : 

Sat.  1 : 30  B  26 

Laboratory: 
Sat.  8:30-12:30 
Sat.  2:30-5:30 

{Eycleshymer)  21  n 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


2  Elements  of  Histology 
Lecture  : 

Fri.  8:30 
Laboratory: 

Wed .,  Thurs.  8: 30-1 : 00 
Thurs.,  Fri.  9  :30-i  :oo 

{Eycleshymer) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

3  Mammalian  Anatomy 
Mj  or  DMj 
Lecture : 

Thurs.  4: 00 

Laboratory  hours  to  be 
arranged 

{Eycleshymer) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

6  Elementary  Histological 
Technique  (See  Univer- 
sity Extension  Circular) 
Lecture : 
Sat.  1 : 30 
Laboratory: 
Sat.  8:30-12:30 
Sat.  2:30-5:30 

{Eycleshymer) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


4  Mammalian  Anatomy 
(continued)  Mj  or  DMj 
Lecture : 

Thurs.  4:00 

Laboratory  hours  to  be 
arranged 

{Eycleshymer) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

5  Histological  Changes  in 
Normal  Tissues 
Lecture : 

Thurs.  8:30 
Laboratory: 
Thurs.  9:30-12:30 
Fri.  8:30-12:30 

{Eycleshymer) 
No  Laboratory  Fee. 


Note — All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
XXIV.  Physiology. 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

i  Introductory  Physiol- 
ogy 

DM    Second  Term 
Mon.-Fri.  8:30  and  2:00 
(Lingle)    IP  n 

1  Introductory  Physiology 
repeated 
Mon.-Fri.  8  130 

(Lingle)    fl>  25 

1  Introductory  Physiology 
repeated 
Mon.-Fri.  8:30 

(Lingle) 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


iA  Physiology  of  Muscle, 
Nerve,  and  Circula- 
tion 

DM    First  Term 
Lectures :  Mon.-Thurs. 

11:00  fl>  25 

Laboratory  :   Tues.  & 

Wed.  2:00-5:00 

(Lingle)    £>  15 

Prerequisites:  General  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Biology. 


13  Physiological  Action  of 
Poisons 

M  First  Term 
9  :3o  (Mathews)  fl>  25 


2  General  Physiology 

M    First  Term 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
11:00        (Loeb)    fl>  25 

Prerequisites  :  XIX-1,  2 ;  XX-1,  2 

3  General  and  Special 
Physiology  of  Nerves 
and  Muscles 

M    Second  Term 
Mon.,   Wed.,  Thurs.  & 
Fri.  11  : 00 

(Loeb)    f>  25 

Prerequisites  :  XIX-1  2  ;  XX-1,  2 

4  Laboratory  work  in 
General  Physiology  and 
Physiology  of  Nerves 
and  Muscles 

M    Second  Term 
Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed. 
2  : 00-5  :  00 

(Loeb)    IP  11 


5  Physiology  of  Circula- 
tion, Respiration  and 
Heat 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
11 : 00  (Loeb) 

Prerequisites  :  XIX-1,  2 ;  XX  1,  2 


6  Laboratory    Work  in 
Physiology  of  Circula- 
tion and  Respiration 
M    Second  Term 
Mon.,  Tues.  2:00-5:00 

(Loeb) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

14  Physiological  Chem- 
istry 

9:30  (Mathews) 


8  Physiology  of  the  Cen- 
tral   Nervous  System 
and  the  Senses 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
11:00  (Loeb) 

Prerequisites :  XIX-1,  2 ;  XX-1,  2 


9  Laboratory  Work  in 
Physiology  of  the  Brain 
and  the  Senses 

M    Second  Term 
Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed. 
2  :  00-5  :  00  (Loeb) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

15  Physiological  Action  of 
Chemical  Compounds 
Lectures:     Thurs.  & 

Fri.  2  : 00 
Laboratory  :  Thurs.  & 

Fri.  3  : 00-5  : 00 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


10  Advanced  Physiology 
Laboratory  Work 
Thurs.,  Fri.  2:00-5:00 

(Lingle)    fl>  31 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

11  Research  Work  in 
General  and  Special 
Physiology  DMj 
Daily  8  :  30-5  :  00 

(Loeb) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 

12  Seminar 
Thurs.  4:  00-5: 00 

(Loeb) 


10  Advanced  Physiology 

Laboratory  Work 
Thurs.,  Fri.  2:00-5:00 

(Lingle) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

11  Research  Work  in 

General    and  Special 
Physiology  DMj 
Daily  8:30-5:00  (Loeb) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 


12  Seminar 

Thurs.  4:00-5:00. 


(Loeb) 


11  Research  Work  in 
General  and  Special 
Physiology  DMj 
Daily  8: 30-5  :  00  (Loeb) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 


12  Seminar 

Thurs.  4:00-5:00 


(Loeb) 


Note —All  courses  are  Majors,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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XXV.  Neurology. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

4  Histology  of  the  Central 
Nervous    System  and 
Sense    Organs  (Intro- 
ductory Course) 
Lecture  :                21  27 

Thurs.  2  : 00-3  : 00 
Laboratory :            21 22 
Thurs.  3  : 00-6  : 00 
Fri.  8  : 00-1 : 00 
(Hardesty) 

5  Growth  of  the  Brain 

B  ectnit:               21  27 
Fri.  2:00-3:00 
Laboratory  :            21  22 
Fri.  3:00-6:00 
Sat.  8  : 00-1  : 00 
{Hardesty) 

1  Architecture  of  Central 
Nervous  System 
Lecture :               21 25 

Thurs.  8  : 30 
Laboratory  Work  :  B  20 
Thurs.  &  Fri.  2:00-5:00 

(Donaldson) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

2  Growth  of  the  Brain 
Lecture  :    Sat.  10  : 30 
Laboratory  Work  : 

Fri.  2  : 00-5  : 00 
Sat.  8  : 30-5  :  00 
(Donaldson) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

3  Histology  of  the  Cen- 
tral  Nervous  System 
and  Sense  Organs  (In- 
troductory Course) 
A  continuation   of  the 
Elementary  Histology 
given  in  XXIII-2 
Lecture : 

Wed.  11:30-12:30 

Laboratory  Work : 
Tues.  2:00-5: 00 
Wed.  8:00-5:00 

(Eight  hours  required) 

(Donaldson) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

6  Seminar 
Fri.  8  : 30-10:  30 

(Donaldson)  21  21 

9  Neurological  Problems 
Laboratory  Work 

(Donaldson)  21  40-48 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

7  Seminar 

Tues.  10  : 30-12  :  30 

(Donaldson) 

10  Neurological  Problems 
Laboratory  Work 

(Donaldson) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

8  Seminar 

Tues.  10  : 30-12 :  30 

(Donaldson) 

ii  Neurological  Problems 
Laboratory  Work 
Daily  (Donaldson) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

Note  — All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


XXVI.  Palaeontology. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATI 

B  COURSES 

i  Vertebrate  Zoology  and 
Palaeontology 
Tues.-Fri.  8:30 
Laboratory  : 
Thurs.  2: 00-4:00 

(Baur)  %  40 


9  Seminar  in  Phylogeny 
Wed.  2:  00-4: 00 

(Baur)  %  40 

12  Research  in  Vertebrate 
Palaeontology  DMj 
Mon.-Fri.  8:30-12:30 
2: 00-5: 00 

(Baur)  %  40 


2  Development  of  Verte- 
brates Mj 

(Baur) 

3  Palaeontology  of  Verte- 
brates 

Tues.-Fri.  8:30 

(Baur) 

5  Laboratory    Work  in 
Vertebrate  Palaeontol- 
ogy (with  3) 
Tues.,  Fri.  2:00-4:00 

(Baur) 

10  Seminar  in  Phylogeny 
Wed.  2: 00-4: 00 

(Baur) 

13  Research  in  Vertebrate 
Palaeontology  DMj 
Mon.-Fri.  8:30-12:30 
2:00-5:00 

(Baur) 


4  Palaeontology  of  Verte- 
brates (continued) 
Tues.-Fri.  8:30 

(Baur) 

6  Laboratory    Work  in 
Vertebrate  Palaeontol- 
ogy (with  4) 
Tues.,  Fri.  2:00-4:00 
(Baur) 

11  Seminar  in  Phylogeny 
Wed.  2:00-4:00 

(Baur) 

14  Research  in  Vertebrate 
Palaeontology  DMj 
Mon.-Fri.  8  : 30-12:30 
2:00-5:00 

(Baur) 


Note.— A 11  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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XXVII.  Botany. 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

I  Elementary  Morphology1 
Lectures: 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  n  :oo 

{Coulter)  38  13 
Laboratory : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
11:00-1:00 

(Caldwell)  12 

j  j-jicixicii tdi y  xuuuiugy 

Lectures : 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  3  :oo 
(Coulter)  ffi  13 
Laboratory  : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
2:00-4:00  (Cowles) 

$33 

Prerequisite  XXVII-1 

1  Elementary  Morphology1 
Lectures : 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  11  :oo 
(Coulter)  13 
Laboratory : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
11  :oo-i  :oo  (Caldwell) 
3B  12 

1  Elementary  Morphology1 

Lectures: 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  11:00 

(Coulter) 

Laboratory: 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
11:00-1:00 

(Caldwell) 

2  Elementary  Plant  Phys- 
iology 1 

Lectures: 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  11:00 
Laboratory: 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
11:00-1:00 

(Barnes) 
Prerequisite  XXVII-1 

1  Elementary  Morphology1 
Lectures : 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  11  :oo 

(Coulter) 

Laboratory : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
11  :oo-i :oo 

(Caldwell) 
3  Elementary  Ecology 1 
Lectures : 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  3  :oo 
(Coulter) 

Laboratory : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
2:00-4:00  (Cowles) 
Prerequisite  XXVII-1 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

4  Elementary  Histology 
2  :  00-4  : 00 

(Chamberlain)  25 

8  General  Morphology, 
Bryophytes  and  Pteri- 
dophytes 
Lectures  : 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  12:00 
(Coulter)  ffl  13 
Laboratory : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
1 1  : 00-1  : 00  (Merrell) 
B  31 

7  General  Morphology, 
Algae  and  Fungi 
Lectures  : 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  12  :oo 

(Coulter)  3B  13 
Laboratory : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
11 : 00-1 : 00 

(Merrell)  ffi  33 

5  Organic  Evolution 
2:00  (Davis) 
Prerequisite  XXVII-1 

8  General  Morphology, 
Bryophytes  and  Pteri- 
dophytes 
Lectures  : 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  12:00 
(Coulter) 

Laboratory : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
11  :  00-1 : 00 

(Merrell) 

4  Elementary  Histology 
2 : 00-4  : 00 

(Chamberlain) 

5  Organic  Evolution 
2:00  (Davis) 

Prerequisite  XXVII-1 

9  General  Morphology, 
Spermatophytes 
Lectures  : 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  12:00 
(Coulter) 

Laboratory  : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
11 :oo-i  :oo 

(Merrell) 

1  Courses  1,  and  2  or  3  of  this  department,  or  Courses  1  and  2  of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  are  required  of  students  in  the  College 
>f  Science  who  did  not  receive  credit  for  one  unit  of  general  Biology,  or  Zoology,  or  Botany,  on  admission. 
Note. — All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
XX  VI I .    Botany.—  Continued. 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATl 

!  COURSES 

19  Research  Work  in  Mor- 
phology Mj  or  DMj 
{Coulter  and 

Chamberlain)  3B  32 


23  Ecological  Anatomy 
M   First  Term 
Lectures: 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  8:30 
Laboratory: 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
8:30-10:30 

{Cowles)  ffi  33 

24  Field  Botany: 
Second  Term 

(Cowles) 


10  Special  Morphology 
Algae 
Lectures  : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  9  :  30 
Laboratory  : 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri., 
8:30-10: 30  (Davis)  3B31 

14  Special  Morphology, 
Gymnosperms 
Lectures: 

Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30 
(Coulter)  jB  13 
Laboratory: 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri., 
8:30-10:30 

(Chamberlain)  $  25 

18  Advanced    Work  in 
Morphology 

Mj  or  DMj 
(Coulter  and 

Chamberlain)  38  25 
Individ,  arrangement 

19  Research  Work  in 
Morphology 

Mj  or  DMj 
(Coulter,  Davis,  and 
Chamberlain)  32 

20  Plant  Physics 
Lectures: 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  12:00 
Laboratory: 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
11:00-1:00 

(Barnes)  ffi  41 

23  Ecological  Anatomy 
Lectures: 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  2:00 
Laboratory: 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
2:00-4:00 

(Cowles)  $  33 

29  Research    Work  in 
Physiology 

Mj  or  D  Mj  (Barnes) 
M  42 

30  Taxonomy 
Mj  or  DMj 

(Coulter,  Barnes,  and 
Davis)  3B  2 


15  Special  Morphology, 
Monocotyledons 
Lectures: 

Mon.,  Wed.,  9: 30 
(Coulter) 

Laboratory : 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri., 
8:30-10:30 

(Chamberlain) 

17  Cytology 
2:  00-4:00 

(Chamberlain) 


18  Advanced  Work  in 
Morphology 

Mj  or  DMj 
(Coulter  and 

Chamberlain) 

19  Research  Work  in 
Morphology 

Mj  or  DMj 

(Coulter,  Davis,  and 

Chamberlain) 

21  Plant  Chemics 
Lectures : 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  12:00 
Laboratory  : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
11:00-1:00 

(Barnes) 


29  Research  Work  in 
Physiology 

Mj  or  DMj  (Barnes) 


30  Taxonomy 

Mj  or  DMj 

(Coulter,  Barnes,  and 
Davis) 


16  Special  Morphology, 
Dicotyledons 
Lectures : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  9  130 

(Coulter) 

Laboratory  : 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
8 : 30-10  =30 

(Chamberlain) 


18  Advanced  Work  in 
Morphology 

Mj  or  DMj 
(Coulter  and 

Chamberlain) 

19  Research  Work  in 
Morphology  Mj  or  DMj 
(Coulter,  Davis,  and 

Chamberlain) 

22  Growth  and  Movement 
Lectures  : 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  12:00 
Laboratory  : 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
1 1 : 00-1 : 00 

(Barnes) 


30  Taxonomy 

Mj  or  DMj 

(Coulter,  Barnes,  and 
Davis) 


Note. — All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


ia  Required  Course 1 

Tues.  and  Fri.  8:30 
(Clark)  Ik  16 

ib  Required  Course 

Tues.  and  Fri.  9:30 
(Blanchard)  Ik  14 

ic  Required  Course 

Tues.  and  Fri.  2:00 
(Clark)  Ik  16 

id  Required  Course 

Tues.  and  Fri.  3:00 
(Blanchard)  Ik  14 

3  Principles  of  Vocal  Ex- 
pression 

Tues.-Fri.  8:30 
(Blanchard)  1k  14 

4  Vocal  Interpretation 

Tues.-Fri.  9:30 
(Clark)  Ik  14 


2a  Required  Course 1  (con- 
tinued) 

Tues.  and  Fri.  8:30 

(Clark) 

20  Required  Course  (con- 
tinued) 

Tues.  and  Fri.  9:30 

(Clark) 

2c  Required  Course  (con- 
tinued) 

Tues.  and  Fri.  2:00 

(Clark) 

ia  Required  Course1  (re- 
peated) 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  8:30 
(Blanchard) 
ib  Required   Course  (re- 
peated) 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  9:30 
(Blanchard) 
ic  Required    Course  (re- 
peated) 

Mon.  and  Thurs.  11:00 

(Blanchard) 
id  Required  Course  (re- 
peated) 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  2:00 
(Blanchard) 
le  Required   Course  (re- 
peated) 

Mon.  and  Thurs.  3:00 

(Blanchard) 
5  Oratorical  Analysis  and 
Declamation 

Tues.-Fri.  12:00 

(Clark,  Blanchard) 


2a  Required  Course1  (re- 
peated) 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  8:30 

(Clark) 

2b  Required   Course  (re- 
peated) 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  9:30 

(Blanchard) 

2c  Required   Course  (re- 
peated) 

Mon.  and  Thurs.  11:00 

(Clark) 

2d  Required   Course  (re- 
peated) 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  2:00 
(Blanchard) 

2e  Required  Course  (re- 
peated 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  3:00 

(Blanchard) 

6  Vocal  Expression  as  Art 

Tues.-Fri.  8:30 

(Blanchard) 

7  Vocal  Interpretation  of 
Shakespeare 

Tues.-Fri.  12:00 

(Clark) 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


8  Principles  of  Vocal  Ex- 
pression 

Mon. -Fri.  11:00 
(Blanchard)  Ik 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

COURSES 

13  Vocal   Expression  in 
Public    Worship  and 
Preaching 

9:30      (Blanchard)  Ik. 

3  Required  Course 

Tues.-  Fri.  8:30 
(Blanchard)  Ik  14 

(See  Departmental 
Programme) 

(See  Departmental 
Programme) 

1  Courses  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  Junior  College  students,  but  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  required  thirty-six  Majors.  All 
other  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
XXIX  A.    Physical  Culture r— Men's  Department. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COURSES 

9  Pulley  Weights,  correc- 
tive work,  light  appara- 
tus 

8^45  {Ray croft)  (3  2 

28  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate work  on  heavy 
apparatus 

9:45  {Ray croft)  (3  2 


9  Pulley  Weights 

12: 15  {Ray croft)  (3  2 

12  Iron  Wands 

9: 45  {Butterworth)  (3  2 

14  Dumb-Bells 

11:15  (Ray croft)  (3  2 

22  Football 

1st  Division  3:00 
2d  Division  4:00 
{Stagg)  Field 

28  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate work  on  heavy 
apparatus 

5: 15  {Butterworth)  (3  2 

30  Advanced    work  on 
heavy  apparatus 
4: 15  {Butterworth)  (3?2 


11  Indian  Clubs 

4:45  {Butterworth) 

12  Iron  Wands 

9: 45  {Butterworth) 

13  Corrective  Work,  Pul- 
ley Weights,  and  Spe- 
cial Apparatus 

11:15  {Ray croft) 

23  Base  Ball 

1:30  {Stagg) 

25  Track  and  Field  Sports 
1st  Division  3: 15 
2d  Division  4: 15 

{Stagg) 

28  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate work  on  heavy 
apparatus 

12: 15  {Raycroft) 

29  General  Work 

5: 15  {Butterworth) 


4  Dumb-Bells 

9:45  {Butterworth) 

12  Iron  Wands 

4: 15  {Butterworth) 

13  Corrective  Work,  Pul- 
ley Weights,  and  Spe- 
cial Apparatus 

11: 15  {Raycroft) 
23  Base  Ball 

4:00  {Stagg)  Field 
(Limited  :   Students  must  get 
permission  of  Instructor  before 
registering) 

25  Track  and  Field  Sports 
1st  Division  3:00 
2d  Division  4:00 

{Stagg)  Field 
(Limited  :  Students  must  get 
permission  of  Instructor  before 
registering) 

28  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate Work  on  Heavy 
Apparatus 

12: 15  {Raycroft) 
30  Intermediate  and  Ad- 
venced  Work  on  Heavy 
Apparatus 

5: 15  {Butterworth) 
(Limited  :  Students  must  get 
permission  of  Instructor  before 
registering) 


XXIX  B.    Physical  Culture1— Women's  Department. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

ia  General  Work 

9:45  {Stieg)  (5  6 

2a  General  Work 

5: 15  {Stieg)  (3  6 

ia  Elementary  Course 

9:45  {Dudley)  (3  6 

16  Elementary  Course 

4: 15  {Stieg)  (3  6 

2a  Intermediate  Course 
12: 15  {Dudley)  (3  6 
Prerequisite :  1  year 

26  Intermediate  Course 
5:15  {Stieg)  (5  6 

3a  Advanced  Course 

11: 15  {Dudley)  (3  6 

ia  Elementary  Course 

9:45  {Dudley) 

ib  Elementary  Course 

4: 15  {Stieg) 

2a  Intermediate  Course 
12: 15  {Dudley) 
Prerequisite :  1  year 
2b  Intermediate  Course 
5: 15  {Stieg) 

Sa  Advanced  Course 

11: 15  {Dudley) 

ia  Elementary  Course 

9:  45  {Dudley) 

ib  Elementary  Course 

4:  is{Stieg) 

2a  Intermediate  Course 

12:15  {Dudley) 
Prerequisite :  1  year 

26  Intermediate  Course 

5:15  {Stieg) 

3a  Advanced  Course 

n:  15  (Dudley) 

1  Required  of  Junior  College  students  during  6  quarters,  Senior  College  students  during  4  quarters,  and  unclassified  students 
•who  have  credit  for  admission  subjects  to  the  eztent  of  five  units. 
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fiusic* 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

University  Choir 

8:00  (Williams)  ft  16 

Harmony  (Elementary) 

8:30  {Williams)  ft  16 

Theory  of  Music 

9:30  (Williams)  ft  16 

History  of  Music 

11:00  (Williams)  1ft  16 

Vocal  Music  (for  Divinity 
Students  only) 

5:00  (Williams)  1ft  16 

University  Choir 

8:00  (Williams)  1ft  16 

Harmony  (Elementary) 
8:30  (Williams)  1ft  16 

Theory  of  Music 

9:30  (Williams)  1ft  16 

History  of  Music 

11:00  (Williams)  1ft  16 

Vocal  Music  (for  Divinity 
Students  only) 
5:  00  (Williams)  ft  16 

University  Chorus 
Tu.  and  Thurs.  7: 00 

( Williams)  1ft  16 

University  Choir 

8:00  (Williams) 

Harmony  (Advanced) 

8:30  (Williams) 

Theory  of  Music 

9:30  (Williams) 

History  of  Music 

11:00  (Williams) 

Vocal  Music  (for  Divinity 
Students  only) 

5:00  (Williams) 

University  Chorus 
Tu.  and  Thurs.  7:00 

( Williams) 

University  Choir 

8:00  (Williams) 

Counterpoint 

8:30  (Williams) 

Theory  of  Music 

9:30  (Williams) 

History  of  Music 

11:00  (Williams) 

Vocal  Music  (for  Divinity 
Students  only) 

5:00  (Williams) 

University  Chorus 

Tu.  and  Thurs.  7: 15 

( Williams) 

Courses  in  music  are  voluntary. 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898-9. 


July  1.  Friday 


July  2.  Saturday 


July  3. 
Aug.  11. 


Sunday 
Thursday 


First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Congregation.* 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 


Jan.  1.  Sunday 


Aug.  12.  Friday 


Sept.  22.  Thursday 


Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Sept.  14-17.  Wednesday  Autumn  Examination  for  ad- 
Thursday  mission  to  the  Junior  Col- 
Friday             leges  (see  p.  65). 
Saturday 

Sept.  20-22.  Tuesday     Quarterly  Examinations. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar" 

ter  ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctor's  Degree,  to 
be  conferred  at  the  Janu- 
ary Convocation. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 
Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

The  Convocation  Sermon.  . 


Sept.  22-30. 
Oct.  1. 


Saturday 


Oct.  2. 
Oct.  3. 


Sunday 
Monday 


Nov.  11.  Friday 
Nov.  12.  Saturday 


Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni~ 
versity  Congregation* 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day;  a  holiday 

Registration  of  resident  stu- 
dents for  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters. 


Nov.  24.  Thursday 

Dec.  5-8.  Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Dec.  16,17,  Friday 
19,20.  Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 

Dec.  21-23.  Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations 
Thursday 
Friday 


Winter  Examination  for  ad" 
mission  to  the  Junior  Col' 
leges  (see  p.  65). 


Dec.  23.  Friday 


Dec.  24-31. 


Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar* 

ter  ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 

for  the  Doctor's  Degree,  to 

be  conferred  at  the  April 

Convocation. 


Jan.  2.  Monday 


Jan.  3.  Tuesday 


Jan.  26. 
Feb.  11. 


Thursday 
^Saturday 


New  Year's  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 
begins. 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 
Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Congregation.* 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
First  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 
Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Lincoln's  Birthday  ;  a  holi- 
day. 

Wednesday  Washington's    Birthday  ;  a 
holiday. 

Wednesday  Last  Day  for  receiving  appli- 
cations for  fellowships. 
Mar.  17, 18,  Friday        Spring  Examination  for  ad- 
20,21.  Saturday  mission  to  the  Junior  Col- 

Monday  leges  (see  p.  65). 

Tuesday 

Wednesday  Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctor's  Degree,  to 
be  conferred  at  the  July 
Convocation. 
Mar.  22-24.  Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations. 
Thursday 


Feb.  12.  Sunday 


Feb.  22. 


Mar.  1. 


Mar.  22. 


Friday 
Mar.  24.  Friday 

Mar.  25-31. 

April  1.  Saturday 


April  2. 
April  3. 

May  12. 

May  13. 


Sunday 
Monday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Annual  Assignment  of  Fel- 
lowships. 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Congregation.* 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
ends. 

Second  Term  of  Spring  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
Registration  of  resident  stu- 
dents for  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  Quarters. 


May  30.  Tuesday 
June  5-8.  Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

June  16, 17,  Friday       Summer  Examination  for  ad- 
19,20.  Saturday  mission  to  the  Junior  Col- 

Monday  leges  (see  p.  65). 

Tuesday 

June  21-23.  Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations. 
Thursday 
Friday 

Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctor's  Degree,  to 
be  conferred  at  the  October 
Convocation. 
June  24-30.  Quarterly  Recess. 


June  23.  Friday 


Quarterly  Recess. 

*  The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  University  Congregation  is  subject  to  change  of  one  or  two  days 
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ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION,  1898. 

THE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  WILL  BE 

HELD  AS  FOLLOWS: 

June  15, 16, 17  and  18, 1898.    (Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.) 

September  14,  15, 16  and  17, 1898.    (Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.) 

December  16, 17, 19  and  20, 1898.    (Friday,  Saturday,  Monday  and  Tuesday.) 

Note. — Examinations  may  be  taken  at  other  dates  only  on  permission  of  the  Examiner  and  the  payment 
of  a  special  fee  (see  p.  14).    In  each  regular  examination  the  following  order  will  be  observed  : 


FIRST  DA  Y. 

Physiology  9:00—9:45     General  Biology   2:00—3:30 

History  5a)  [Elementary  English]        -     9:00—  9:45     Botany   2:00—3:30 

History  5b)  [Adv.  English]        -      -        9:00—10:30     History  4a)  [Elem.  U.  S.]  -       -      -      -  2:00—2:45 

Geology                                                  9:45—10:30     History  4b)  [Adv.  U.  S.]       -       -      -  2:00—3:30 

Latin  1)  [Caesar]                                     10:30—12:00     English     -       -   3:30—5:30 

Latin  2)  [Elem.  Prose  Comp.]    -      -  12:00—12:45 

SECOND  DAY. 

Physics                                                  9:00—10:30     German  1)   2:00—3:00 

Physiography  [%  unit]      -      -      -      10:30—11:15     Latin 3)  [Virgil]   3:00—4:30 

Physiography  [1  unit]    ....    10:30—12:00     French  1)   4:30—5:30 

Greek  1)  [Anabasis]  ....  10:30—11:45 
Greek  2)  [Elem.  Prose  Comp.]      -       -  11:45—12:30 

THIRD  DAY. 

Mathematics  la)  [Algebra  to  quadratics]    8:30—10:00     Chemistry   2:00—3:30 

French  2)                                              10:00—11:30     Greek  3)  [Homer]   2:00—3:15 

German  2)                                             10:00—11:30     Greek  4)  [Adv.  Prose  Comp.]         -      -  3:15—4:00 

Mathematics  lb)  [Algebra  through                               History  1)  [Greek]       ....  4:00—4:45 

quadratics]                                   11:30—12:30     History  2)  [Roman]   4:45—5:30 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Mathematics  2)  [Plane  Geometry]       -     8:30—  9:45     Mathematics  3)  [Solid  Geometry]  -      -  2:00—3:00 

Zoology  9:45—11:15     French  3)   3:00—4:30 

Latin  4)  [Cicero]                                      9:45—11:00     German  3)   3:00—4:30 

Latin  5)  Adv.  Prose  Comp.]        -       -      11:00—11:45     Civil  Government        .....  4:30—5:15 

History  3)  [General  European]     -       -    11:15—12:45     Astronomy   4:30—5:15 


Note. — In  case  candidates  for  admission  wish  to  take  two  examinations  which  are  scheduled  for  the 
same  hour,  one  of  them  may  be  taken  during  the  next  succeding  period,  if  the  student  has  no  other  examination. 
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THE  MORGAN  PARK  ACADEMY. 

The  University  maintains  at  Morgan  Park  an 
Academy  which  has  ample  facilities  for  furnishing  the 
best  preparation  for  admission  to  the  University.  The 
Academy  offers  complete  four-year  courses,  preparing 
for  admission  to  all  the  Colleges  of  the  University. 
Students  who  fail  in  their  examinations  for  admission 
will  find  at  the  Academy  adequate  opportunities  for 
making  up  their  deficiencies.  Students  who  have  com- 
pleted a  course  at  the  Academy  are  admitted  to  the 
University  on  their  records  without  further  examina- 
tion. The  equipment  of  the  Academy  is  extensive, 
embracing  library,  laboratory,  halls  for  residence,  and 
fine  athletic  field  with  all  facilities  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise. The  sessions  of  the  Academy  continue  through- 
out the  year,  the  Summer  Quarter  offering  special 
advantages  to  students  wishing  to  review  for  the 
autumn  examinations,  or  to  study  subjects  in  which 


they  are  deficient.  Full  information  is  contained  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  Academy  (see  p.  2). 


THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 
Work  for  non-resident  students  is  offered  by  the 
University  through  the  University  Extension  Division. 
The  Lecture-study  Department  offers  courses  of  sys- 
tematic lecture-studies  by  members  of  the  University 
Faculty,  in  communities  where  any  committee  or 
organization  will  undertake  the  responsibility  of  local 
management.  The  Class-study  Department  conducts 
classes  in  secondary  and  college  subjects  in  Chicago 
and  its  suburbs  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons desire  such  work.  The  Correspondence-study 
Department  offers  to  individual  students  systematic 
courses  of  study  in  secondary  and  college  subjects, 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  Univer- 
sity instructor.  For  farther  information  see  Circulars 
of  Information  for  the  Extension  Division  (see  p.  2). 
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OFFICIAL    PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF  CHICAGO. 


The  Annual  Register  is  issued  about  June  1  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  of  the 
organization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  students,  require- 
ments for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  and  an 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University  clubs,  organizations,  etc.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  President's  Report  is  issued  about  October  1  of  each  year.  It  contains  reports  on  the  condition  of 
the  University  for  the  year  closing  June  30  preceding,  as  presented  by  the  various  officers  of  administration. 

The  University  Record  is  published  weekly,  on  Fridays.  It  contains  the  convocation  addresses ;  the 
quarterly  statements  of  the  President ;  articles  on  literary  and  educational  topics ;  and  selections  from 
addresses  delivered  at  the  University.  It  also  presents  an  official  weekly  report  of  the  wTork  of  the  various 
boards  and  divisions  of  the  University,  and  contains  announcements  concerning  University  Extension  work, 
athletic  interests,  and  the  University  Settlement.  Each  issue  contains  also  the  calendar  for  the  coming  week. 
Price,  $1.00  a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Graduate  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science  gives  information  concerning  admission  to  these  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  work  which  may 
be  pursued  in  them,  the  announcements  of  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  requirements  for  degrees. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School  contains  information  concerning  the  Divinity  School, 
admission,  courses,  etc. 

The  University  Handbook  contains  a  complete  statement  of  the  organization  and  regulations  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  University,  together  with  such  other  information  as  is  needed  by  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties. 

The   Circulars   of  Information  of  the  University  Extension   Division  contain  lists  of  lectures  and 

courses  offered,  statement  of  correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc. 

The  above  circulars  of  information  will  be  sent,  on  application  to  the  University,  to  those  who  wish  infor- 
mation concerning  the  University  with  a  view  to  entrance. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Morgan  Park  Academy  contains  information  concerning  courses  of  study, 
expenses,  etc.,  in  the  Academy.  This  Calendar  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Academy, 
Morgan  Park,  111. 

Departmental  Programmes,  issued  by  the  various  departments  of  instruction,  give  full  details  concerning 
!}he  work  of  the  departments.  Departmental  programmes  will  be  sent,  on  application  to  the  Examiner,  to 
those  who  desire  detailed  information  concerning  individual  departments. 


The  University  is  situated  on  the  Midway  Plaisance,  between  Ellis  and  Lexington  Avenues,  and  can 
be  reached  by  the  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  cable  cars  {from  Wabash  Avenue),  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  to  South  Park  Station,  or  by  the  Sixty-first  Street  electric  cars  from  Englewood  Station. 

A  Baggage  Express  Company  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  have  offices  at  t 
University. 

The  telephone  number  of  the  University  is  Oakland-300. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  address  any  correspondence  relating  to  the  work  of  the  University  to 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


I.  ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 


I.    THE  FACULTIES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE  * 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures;  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

HERMANN  EDUARD  von  HOLST,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History. 

THOMAS  CHROWDER  CHAMBERLIN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology; 
Director  of  Museums. 

CHARLES  OTIS  WHITMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

JOHN  MERLE  COULTER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Constitutional  Law  and  Diplomacy,  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  ;  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
JAMES  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
ALBERT  ABRAHAM  MICHELSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature 

and  Interpretation. 

ALBION  WOODBURY  SMALL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology;  Director  of 

the  University  Affiliations. 
PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek. 
JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
HENRY  HERBERT  DONALDSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Neurology. 
JOHN  MATTHEWS  MANLY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English. 
ELIAKIM  HASTINGS  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
JOHN  ULRIC  NEF,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Criticism. 
ANDREW  MARTIN  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 
JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 
RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literature  (in  English). 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  Divinity  School  and 
University  Chaplain. 

SHERBURNE  WESLEY  BURNHAM,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astronomer  in  the 

Yerkes  Observatory. 
CHARLES  FREDERIC  MILLSPAUGH,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Botany. 
CHARLES  CHANDLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

EMIL  GUSTAV  HIRSCH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES,  A.B.,  Non-resident  Professor  of  Archceologic  Geology. 

FRANK  BIGELOW  TARBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  and  Greek  Epigraphy. 

DANIEL  GIRAUD  ELLIOT,  F.R.S.E.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Zoology. 

FRANK  WAKELEY  GUNSAULUS,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

OSKAR  BOLZA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOSEPH  PAXSON  IDDINGS,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Petrology. 

EDMUND  JANES  JAMES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Administration;  Director  of  the  University 

Extension  Division,  and  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
CHARLES  REID  BARNES,  Ph.D.,  Prof essor  of  Plant  Physiology. 
BENJAMIN  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  English  History. 
CHARLES  RICHARD  VAN  HISE,  Ph.D.,  Non-resident  Professor  of  Structural  Geology. 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  President,  the  names  in  each  group  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Ancient  History; 

University  Recorder. 

ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology;  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of 

Science. 

OLIVER  CUMMINGS  FARRINGTON,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Determinative  Mineralogy. 
FRANK  FROST  ABBOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

RICHARD  ALEXANDER  FULLERTON  PENROSE,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economic  Geology. 
EDWIN  BRANT  FROST,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics,  and  Astrophysicist  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
EDWARD  EMERSON  BARNARD,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the  Yerkes 
Observatory. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  HENDRICKSON,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
ADOLPH  CASPAR  MILLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Finance. 

GEORGE  ELLERY  HALE,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics,  and  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
JOHN  McAULEY  PALMER,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

FRANCIS  ADELBERT  BLACKBURN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 

JULIA  ELLEN  BULKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy;  Dean  in  the  College  for  Teachers. 

HEINRICH  MASCHKE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  DARNALL  MacCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  Dean  in  the 
Junior  Colleges. 

OLIVER  JOSEPH  THATCHER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediceval  and  English  History. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
JACQUES  LOEB,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Experimental  Biology. 

CLARENCE  FASSETT  CASTLE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  on  the  Edward  Olson  Foundation 

and  Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
MARION  TALBOT,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science;  Dean  of  Women,  and  Head  of  Green 

House. 

STARR  WILLARD  CUTTING,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  and  Curator  of  the  Anthropological 

Department  of  Walker  Museum. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
JAMES  HAYDEN  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 
SAMUEL  WESLEY  STRATTON,  S.B,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

CARL  DARLING  BUCK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
CHARLES  HERBERT  THURBER,  A.M.,  Associate  Prof essor  of  Pedagogy ;  Director  of  Cooperative  Work. 
ALEXANDER  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  General  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  Ph.B.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

EDWARD  CAPPS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

AMOS  ALONZO  STAGG,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Culture. 

ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature;  Dean  in  the  Colleges. 
WILLIAM  HOOVER,  Ph.D.,  Non-resident  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FRANK  JUSTUS  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  University  Affiliations. 
GEORGE  EMORY  FELLOWS,  Ph.D.,  Assistarit  Professor  of  History. 
FELIX  LENGFELD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

MYRA  REYNOLDS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  Head  of  Foster  House. 
HANS  M.  SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 
HENRY  W.  ROLFE,  A.M.,  Non-resident  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
ERNST  FREUND,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
FRANCIS  WAYLAND  SHEPARDSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  American  History,  and  President's 
Secretary. 

WILLIAM  MORTON  WHEELER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Embryology. 
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GEORGE  HERBERT  MEAD,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  American  History. 
3HO  WATASE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Cellular  Biology. 

WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  and  Superintendent  of  Departmental 
Libraries. 

GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

GEORGE  CARTER  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  and 

Dean  in  the  College  for  Teachers. 
IJACOB  WILLIAM  ALBERT  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Pedagogy. 
CAMILLO  von  KLENZE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature,  and  Head  of  North  Hall. 
WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
EDWIN  OAKES  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

j JAMES  DOWDEN  BRUNER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.* 
JULIUS  STIEGLITZ,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

I JAMES   HENRY   BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Egyptology   and  Semitic  Languages; 
Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 
ROBERT  HERRICK,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 
I  WILLIAM  HILL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
! ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
SOLOMON  HENRY  CLARK,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

RENE  de  POYEN-BELLISLE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Philology. 
PAUL  OSKAR  KERN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Germanic  Philology. 
KARL  PIETSCH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
CLARK  EUGENE  CRANDALL,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages. 
WARDNER  WILLIAMS,  Mus.  Doc,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  and  Director  of  Music. 
THORSTEIN  B.  VEBLEN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
THEODORE  LEE  NEFF,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
MASSUO  IKUTA,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  ELLSWORTH  SLAUGHT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
FREDERIC  IVES  CARPENTER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
'DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
JAMES  HARRINGTON  BOYD,  Sc.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

I  HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

IIRA  WOODS  HOWERTH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sociology  (College  for  Teachers);  Secretary  of  the  University 

Extension  Class-study  Department,  and  Registrar  in  the  College  for  Teachers. 
ELIZABETH  WALLACE,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  and  Head  of  Beecher  House. 
I  HARRIS  HANCOCK,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
CHARLES  PORTER  SMALL,  M.D.,  Examining  Physician. 
KURT  LAVES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 

CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  New  Testament  Literature. 
[FERDINAND  SCHWILL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Modern  History. 
> OSCAR  LOVELL  TRIGGS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

CHARLES  MANNING  CHILD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  and  Director  of  University  Houses. 
I  CHARLES  RIBORG  MANN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
ALBERT  CHAUNCEY  EYCLESHYMER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
RALPH  CHARLES  HENRY  CATTERALL,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Modern  History. 
BRADLEY  MOORE  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
ROBERT  ANDREWS  MILLIKAN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
*  Resigned. 
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GORDON  JENNINGS  LAING,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

HENRY  RAND  HATFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy  and  Political  Science. 

JAMES  WESTFALL  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Rhetoric. 

FREDRIC  MASON  BLANCHARD,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 

GEORGE  HERBERT  LOCKE,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Pedagogy. 

LINDSAY  TODD  DAMON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  RAYCROFT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

GERTRUDE  DUDLEY,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  SEIDENADEL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  College  for  Teachers. 

and  Docent  in  Ancient  Greek  Authors  on  Music. 
ALFRED  WILLIAM  STRATTON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative\Philology. 
EDWARD  CARLTON  PAGE,  A.B.,  Associate  in  History. 

GEORGE  DAY  FAIRFIELD,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
CHARLES  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Botany. 
GLENN  MOODY  HOBBS,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physics. 
STUART  WELLER,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Palceontologic  Geology. 
FOREST  RAY  MOULTON.  A.B.,  Associate  in  Astronomy. 

EDITH  BURNHAM  FOSTER,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  English  and  Head  of  Kelly  House. 
HORACE  BUTTERWORTH,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Physical  Culture. 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Latin. 
WARNER  FITE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  * 
JAMES  H.  RANSOM,  A.M.,  Lecture  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

FERDINAND  ELLERMANN,  Assistant  in  Astronomy,  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory. 

WILLIAM  DAYTON  MERRELL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER  ALLEN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  German. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  SHIPLEY,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Latin. 

HERBERT  NEWBY  McCOY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

HENRY  CHANDLER  COWLES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

OTIS  WILLIAM  CALDWELL.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

HERMANN  BENJAMIN  ALMSTEDT,  Lit.B.,  Pe.B.,  Assistant  in  German. 

SUSAN  HELEN  BALLOU,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Latin. 

JAMES  WTEBER  LINN,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

ELEANOR  SHERWIN,  A.B.,  Reader  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

WILBUR  SAMUEL  JACKMAN,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Pedagogy. 

EDMUND  BUCKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Comparative  Religion. 
GEORGE  B.  HUSSEY,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Greek. 

EDSON  LEONE  WHITNEY,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Docent  in  Political  Science. 
AGNES  MATHILDE  WERGELAND,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  History. 
SAMUEL  A.  MATTHEWS,  M.D.,  Docent  in  Physiology. 
CARL  EVANS  BOYD,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Political  Science. 

ELEANOR  PRESCOTT  HAMMOND,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  English  Language  and  Literature. 
LISI  CECILIA  CIPRIANI,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Literature  (in  English). 

♦On  leave  of  absence. 
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I    DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS, 

LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 


Closely  related  courses  of  instruction  are  grouped 
:ourses  in  the  colleges  and  schools  are  the  following  : 

IA.  The  Department  of  Philosophy. 

IB.  The  Department  of  Pedagogy. 

II.  The  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

III.  The  Department  of  Political  Science. 

IV.  The  Department  of  History. 

V.  The  Department  of  Archaeology. 
VI.  The  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology. 

VII.  The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion. 
V1YI.  The  Department  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

IX.  The  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

X.  The    Department    of    Sanskrit    and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

XL  The  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

XII.  The  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

[III.  The  Department  of  the  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures. 


together  in  departments.    The  departments  offering 

XIV.  The  Department  of  the   Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 
XV.  The  Department  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  and  Rhetoric. 
XVI.  The  Department  of  Literature  (in  English). 
XVII.  The  Department  of  Mathematics. 
XVIII.  The  Department  of  Astronomy. 
XIX.  The  Department  of  Physics. 

XX.  The  Department  of  Chemistry. 
XXI.  The  Department  of  Geology. 
XXII.  The  Department  of  Zoology. 

XXIII.  The  Department  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

XXIV.  The  Department  of  Physiology. 
XXV.  The  Department  of  Neurology. 

XXVI.  The  Department  of  Palaeontology. 
XXVII.  The  Department  of  Botany. 
XXVIII.  The  Department  of  Elocution. 
XXIX.  The  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 
XXX.  The  Department  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics. 


III.    GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  University  is  organized  into  five  distinct 
livisions:  (1)  the  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Academies; 
I)  the  University  Extension ;  (3)  the  University  Li- 
raries,  Laboratories,  and  Museums;  (4)  the  Univer- 
sity Press ;  (5)  the  University  Affiliations.  This  Circu- 
ir  is  concerned  with  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
rst  of  these  divisions. 

1.  The  Colleges  and  Schools. 

1)  Colleges.  In  the  University  as  now  organized 
there  are  five  colleges,  namely:  those  of  Arts, 
Literature,  Science,  Commerce  and  Politics, 
and  the  College  for  Teachers.  Each  of  the 
colleges  is  divided  into  a  Junior  College  and 
a  Senior  College. 

(1)  Junior  College.  The  first  half  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  a  college,  ordinarily  known  as  the 


work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, 
constitutes  the  work  of  a  Junior  College. 

(2)  Senior  College.  The  second  half  of 
the  curriculum,  ordinarily  known  as  the 
work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  con- 
stitutes the  work  of  a  Senior  College. 

(3)  Affiliated  Colleges.  Certain  colleges  out- 
side of  Chicago  have  entered  into  the  relation 
of  affiliation  with  the  University.  Such 
colleges  retain  their  individual  organization, 
and  information  concerning  them  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  Circular. 

2)  Schools.  The  term  School  is  applied  to  those 
departments  of  the  University  in  which  pro- 
fessional or  non-professional  graduate  work  is 
done. 
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(1)  The  Graduate  Schools  include  all  de- 
partments of  instruction  in  which  graduate 
work  of  a  non-professional  character  is  done 
(see  pp.  23-27). 

(2)  Professional  Schools.  The  Divinity 
School  offers  the  curriculum  ordinarily  pre- 
sented by  such  institutions.  (See  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Divinity  Sc?iool.)  Schools 
of  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Technology, 
Fine  Arts,  and  Music  will  be  established  as 
soon  as  the  funds  of  the  University  permit. 

:3)  Academies.  The  Academy  at  Morgan  Park 
is  an  organic  part  of  the  University.  Cer- 
tain other   academies,   affiliated    with  the 


University,  come  wholly  or  partly  under  its 
control  so  far  as  concerns  their  educational 
policy. 

2.  Subdivisions  of  the  Academic  Year. 

The  Academic  year  begins  July  1,  and  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  beginning  on  the  first  days 
•  of  July,  October,  January,  and  April,  respec- 
tively, and  continuing  twelve  weeks  each.  There 
is  a  recess  of  one  week  between  the  close  of  one 
quarter  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  Each 
quarter  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  six  weeks. 
Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  any 
one  of  the  four  quarters,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  term  of  the  Summer  quarter. 


IV.    ADMISSION  IN  GENERAL. 


Provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  students  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Junior  College  course,  or  at  any 
farther  stage  of  advancement.  In  addition  to  stu- 
dents in  regular  standing,  provision  is  made  for  the 
admission  of  certain  classes  of  undergraduate  stu- 


dents not  seeking  degrees.  Such  students  are  known  as 
Unclassified  Students  (see  below,  p.  20).  (For  admis- 
sion to  the  Divinity  School  see  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  Divinity  School.) 


V.    THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 


1.     IN  GENERAL. 

Preparation  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  is 
expected  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  second- 
ary school  (high  school  or  academy)  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  and  a  unit 
corresponds  to  a  course  of  study  comprising  not  less 
than  150  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  an  hour 
of  prepared  work.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for 
admission  to  a  Junior  College.  Some  of  them  are 
definitely  prescribed,  while  others  are  elective,  under 
the  conditions  stated  below. 

2.    IN  DETAIL. 

1)  Preparatory  Subjects  and  their  Unit  Values. 
The  work  accepted  for  admission  is  classified  accord- 


ing to  departments  in  the  following  list.  Under  each 
department  the  subjects  for  examination  are  numbered 
1,  2,  3,  etc.  The  numbers  correspond  in  each  case  with 
those  given  under  the  several  departments  in  the 
following  table.  The  unit  value  of  each  subject  is 
specified.  For  description  of  the  ground  covered  by 
each  of  these  examinations  (see  pp.  9-14). 

Political  Science,  Civil  Government,  %  unit. 

History,  1,  2, 3a,  36, 4a,  and  5a,  each,  %  unit ;  46  and 
56  each  1  unit. 

Greek,  1  and  2,  2  units;  3  and  4,  1  unit. 

Latin,  1  and  2,  2  units;  3,  4,  and 5,  2 units. 

French,  1,  2,  and  3,  each  1  unit. 

German,  1,  2,  and  3,  each  1  unit. 

English,  2  units. 

Mathematics,  la  and  2,  each  1  unit;  16  and  3,  each 
%  unit. 
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Astronomy,  ^  unit. 
Physics,  1  unit. 
Chemistry,  1  unit. 

Geology.  1  and  2,  Physiography,  and  3,  Geology, 
each  %  unit. 

Biological  group.    1,  General  Biology;  2,  Zoology; 
and  3,  Botany,  each  1  unit. 
Physiology,  %unit. 

2)  Prescribed  Units.  All  candidates  for  admission 
to  a  Junior  College  will  present  1  unit  in  History  (1 
and  2  above,  see  also  p.  10),  2  units  of  Latin  (1  and  2 
above,  see  also  pp.  10-11),  2  units  of  English  (see  p.  12), 
2%  units  of  Mathematics  (la,  16,  and  2  above,  see  p.  13), 
and  1  unit  of  Physics  (see  p.  13).  In  addition,  candi- 
dates for  the  College  of  Arts  will  present  2  units  of 
Greek  (1  and  2  above,  see  also  p.  10),  and  candidates  for 
the  College  of  Science  will  present  1  unit  of  Science 
besides  Physics  (see  pp.  13  and  14).  The  specific  units 
prescribed  are  printed  in  bold-faced  type  in  the  table 
below. 

The  University  offers  no  elementary  instruction  in 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  If 
a  student  is  admitted  without  credit  for  any  one  of 
these  units,  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  privately, 
under  satisfactory  tutors,  and  the  regular  admission 
examinations  passed  before  the  beginning  of  the  stu- 
dent's second  year  of  residence. 

3)  Elective  Units.  The  remaining  units  of  the  fif- 
teen which  are  to  be  presented  for  admission  are  to  be 
selected  from  the  subjects  in  the  list  above.  It  is 
recommended,  however,  that  the  selection  be  made  as 
indicated  in  the  table  below.  If  the  candidate  offers 
units  other  than  those  recommended  to  the  full 
amount  of  15  units,  he  will  be  admitted  without  con- 
ditions, but  the  omitted  subjects  will  be  required  in 
the  colleges,  two  Majors  (see  p.  16  :  The  Work  of  the 
Junior  Colleges,  No.  1)  of  college  work  being  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  one  unit  of  preparatory  work. 
But  see  p.  17,  section  3. 

Not  more  than  a  total  of  four  units  of  Science  will 
be  accepted  for  admission  (see  p.  16,  No.  14  as  to  ad- 
vanced standing  by  examination.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  candidates  who  substitute 
other  subjects  for  those  recommended  will  thereby 
have  a  greater  amount  of  required  work  in  the  col- 
leges, and  a  correspondingly  less  amount  of  elective 
work. 

4)  Recommended  Grouping  of  Preparatory  Sub- 
jects. The  University  advises  that  the  preparatory 
studies  be  arranged  according  to  one  of  the  following 
groups : 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 


History  ( i  and  2)           -  -         1  unit 

Greek  (i  and  2)                -  2  units 

Greek  (3  and  4)  1  unit 

Latin  (iand  2)        -         -  2  units 

Latin  (3,  4,  and  5)        -  -         2  " 
French  (1)  or  ) 

German  (1)    \  '    1  unit 

English             ...  2  units 

Mathematics  (ia,  16,  and  2)  -     2%  " 

Mathematics  (3)  %  unit 

Physics        -         -         -  -     1  " 

FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE 

History  (1  and  2)         -  -         1  unit 

History  (3a  and  36)  -     1  " 

Latin  (1  and  2)  2  units 

Latin  (3,  4,  and  5)    -  2  units 

French  (1,  2,  and  3)  1 

German  (1,  2,  and  3)  or  I  -         3  " 

French  and  German  ) 

English                  -         -  -  2 

Mathematics  (ia,  16,  and  2)  -         2%  " 

Mathematics  (3)  -     %  uni* 

Physics   -         -         -  -         1  " 

FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE. 

History  ( i  and  2)          -  -         1  unit 

Latin  (land  2)        -  -    2  units 
French  (1,  2,  and  3)  ) 

German  (1,  2,  and  3)  or  [•  -         3  " 
French  and  German  ) 

English        -         -         -  -     2  " 

Mathematics  (ia,  16,  and  2)  -         2%  " 

Mathematics  (3)      -         -  % un^ 

Physics             -         -  -         1  " 

Other  Science        -         -  -     1  " 

Latin  (3,  4,  and  5),  or  )  ^  unjts 

2  additional  units  of  Science  \ 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
POLITICS. 


History  (1  and  2) 

1 

UDit 

History  (3a  and  36) 

-  1 

Latin  (1  and  2) 

2 

units 

Latin  (3,  4,  and  5)  - 

-  2 

French  (1,  2,  and  3)  ) 

German  (1,  2,  and  3),  or  [• 

3 

French  and  German  ) 

English 

-  2 

« 

Mathematics  (ia,  16,  and  2)  - 

23 

Mathematics  (3) 

-  H 

5  unit 

Physics  - 

1 
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Note  1. — The  numbers  in  the  parentheses  corre- 
spond to  those  used  in  the  detailed  description  of 
admission  subjects,  below,  on  pp.  10-14. 

Note  2. — The  prescribed  units  are  printed  in  bold- 
faced type. 

5)  Description  of  Examinations  for  Admission. 
The  scope  of  the  examinations  for  admission  in  the 
subjects  mentioned  above  is  indicated  in  the  pages 
which  follow.  The  numbers  in  each  department 
correspond  with  those  in  the  tables  above. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  work  required  for 
admission  in  Latin,  English,  Physics,  and  Chemistry 
has  been  prepared  by  those  departments,  and  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  the  departmental  examiners  for 
those  departments. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Civil  Government.  —  Credit  will  be  given  for  such 
knowledge  of  this  subject  as  is  indicated  by  any 
standard  text  —  such  as  Hinsdale,  or  Bryce's  Abridg- 
ment. The  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one 
book,  however,  but  should  be  accustomed  to  work  by 
topics.  y2  unit. 

HISTORY. 

1.  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander. 
Required  of  all  students. 

2.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Augustus 
Required  of  all  students. 

Remark.  —  The  above  examinations  will  call  for 
general  information  on  the  facts  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  A  more  detailed  treatment  will  also  be 
required  of  one  topic,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate 
himself,  from  the  list  which  follows.  The  candidate 
will  be  expected  at  the  examination  to  give  the  name 
of  the  books  which  he  has  used  in  preparing  the  topic 
chosen  :  a)  The  Persian  Invasions ;  6)  The  Age  of 
Pericles  ;  c)  Alexander  and  his  Empire  ;  d)  The  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Early  Republican  Rome  (509-264 
B.C.);  e)  The  Second  Punic  War  ;  /)  the  Roman  Mili- 
tary Organization  ;  g)  The  Roman  Provincial  Govern- 
ment ;  h)  Agrarian  Laws  and  Agrarian  Agitation ;  i) 
Caesar  and  Csesarism. 

3a  and  36.  General  European  History  (from  350 
A.D.). —  Such  general  information  concerning 
European  history  is  required  as  is  offered  by 
such  works  as  Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History,  or  the  Short  Histories  of  Thatcher  and 
Schwill.  3a  covers  the  mediaeval  period  (350 
to  1500  A.D.),  and  36  the  modern  period  (1500  to 
present  time).  Each  %  unit. 


4a.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  elementary.  | 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  period  I 
subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  I 
than  to  that  preceding.  The  student  should  be  I 
familiar  with  the  main  facts  connected  with  the  I 
development  of  the  nation.  So  far  as  possible,  I 
the  use  of  books  other  than  the  text-book  I 
should  be  encouraged.  Montgomery's,  Mowry's,  1 
or  Johnston's  school  texts  are  recommended. 

%  unit. 

46.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  advanced,  j 
This  involves  more  detailed  study  than  the  pre- 1 
ceding,  in  the  course  of  which  the  student  has  ] 
become  accustomed  to  topical  study.  4a  is] 
included  in  46,  and  if  the  latter  is  taken  the! 
former  need  not  be.  1  unit. 

5a.  The  History  of  England,  elementary. — The  stu-  i 
dent  should  know  the  main  facts  connected  with  ^ 
the  development  of  the  English  people,  and  J 
their  social  and  political  changes.  Such  a  book! 
as  Montgomery's  will  indicate  the  general  scope  <j 
of  the  ground  covered  by  the  examination. 

%  unit. 

56.  The  History  of  England,  advanced. —  See  com-{ 
ment  under  46.  5a  is  included  in  56,  and  if  the 
latter  is  taken  the  former  need  not  be. 

1  unit. 

GREEK. 

1.  The  translation  at  sight  of  Attic  prose  similar! 
to  that  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  the  narrative! 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  with  grammati- 
cal, literary,  and  biographical  questions.    Re-  I 
quired  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  Greek  grammar,  and  the  translation  into  Greek  i 
of  sentences  of  average  difficulty.  Required  of  i 
candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

1  and  2  taken  together  constitute  2  units. 

3.  The  translation  at  sight  and  the  scansion  of  aD  I 
average  passage  from  Homer,  with  questions  on  J 
Homeric  grammar  and  prosody. 

4.  The  translation  into  Greek  of  a  connected  3 
passage  of  idiomatic  English,  based  on  the* 
Anabasis. 

3  and  4  taken  together  constitute  1  unit,  and  an 
recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts,  jl 
LATIN.   (See  5,  on  p.  10,  col.  1.) 

1.  The  translation  at  sight  of  narrative  prose  simi 
lar  to  that  of  Caesar.    Required  of  all  students,  l 

2.  The  translation  into  Latin  sentences  of  average 
difficulty  based  upon  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Re 
quired  of  all  students. 

1  and  2  taken  together  constitute  2  units. 
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3.  The  translation  at  sight  and  scansion  of  an  aver- 
age passage  from  Virgil  or  Ovid,  with  questions 
on  poetical  forms  and  constructions  and  on 
prosody. 

4.  The  translation  at  sight  of  a  piece  of  prose  equal 
in  difficulty  to  an  average  passage  of  Cicero's 
speeches  or  letters,  with  grammatical,  literary, 
and  biographical  questions. 

5.  The  translation  into  Ciceronian  Latin  of  a  con- 
nected passage  of  idiomatic  English. 

3,  4,  and  5  taken  together  constitute  2  units,  and 
are  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Commerce  and  Politics.  No 
further  requirement  of  Latin  is  made  of  students  in 
the  Colleges  of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Politics 
if  these'units  were  presented  on  admission. 

FRENCH. 

1.  This  examination  calls  for : 

a)  Proficiency  in  elementary  grammar  including 
the  following  topics  :  Inflection  of  nouns  and 
adjectives,  excepting  unusual  cases  ;  the  pro- 
nominal adjectives  ;  the  use  of  pronouns,  espe- 
cially the  forms  and  positions  of  personal 
pronouns ;  the  partitive  constructions ;  the 
inflection  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common 
irregular  verbs. 

b)  Ability  to  translate  simple  prose  at  sight. 
The  requisite  facility  in  translating  can  be 
acquired  by  reading,  concurrently  with  the  work 
in  the  grammar,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  duodecimo  pages  from  at  least  three 
dissimilar  works. 

c)  Ability  to  pronounce  French,  and  to  recognize 
French  words  and  simple  phrases  when  spoken. 
Careful  attention  should  be  given  from  the 
beginning  to  the  fluent  and  intelligent  oral 
reading  of  the  French  works  used  in  the  class 
room. 

a),  b),  and  c)  taken  together,  constitute  1  unit. 
Note. — Three  units  of  French,  German,  or  French 
and  German,  are  recommended  to  candidates  for  the 
Colleges  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and 
Politics,  and  1  unit  of  French  or  German  for  candi- 
dates for  the  College  of  Arts.  French  1  is  acceptable 
for  all  colleges. 

2.  This  examination  calls  for  : 

a)  Proficiency  in  more  advanced  grammar.  In 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  accidence,  and  of 
the  values  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  the 
candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  essentials 


of  French  syntax  —  especially  the  use  of  modes 
and  tenses  —  and  with  the  frequently  recurring 
idiomatic  phrases. 

b)  Ability  to  translate  standard  French  at  sight 
The  student  is  advised  to  read  one  thousand 
duodecimo  pages  or  more  of  standard  French, 
including  Columba  (Merimee) ;  Ptclieur  d'ls- 
lande  (P.  Loti) ;  Graziella  (Lamartine)  ;  La 
Belle  Nivernaise  (Daudet) ;  La  Mare  au  Diable 
(G.  Sand) ;  Mile  de  la  Seigliere  (Sandeau)  ; 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (Labiche);  La 
Bataille  des  Dames  (Scribe  et  Legouve").  Fair 
equivalents  will  be  accepted. 

c)  Ability  to  translate  easy,  consecutive  English 
prose  into  French. 

d)  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in 
French  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions 
asked  by  the  instructor. 

a),  b),  c),  and  d)  taken  together,  constitute  1  unit, 
which  is  acceptable  as  one  of  the  three  units  of  French 
or  German  recommended  for  entrance  to  the  Colleges 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and  Politics. 
3.  This  examination  calls  for  ability  to  use  the 
language  effectively.    This  is  to  be  tested  by : 

a)  Examination  on  advanced  syntax  (Chassang). 

b)  Translation  of  English  prose  into  idiomatic 
French. 

c)  Translation  of  Modern  French  prose  and  poetry. 

d)  Answers  in  French  to  questions  on  the  history 
of  French  literature  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present  time.  Gazier's  Historie  de  la 
Literature  francaise  is  recommended. 

a),  b),  c),  and  d)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit  and 
may  be  presented  as  the  third  unit  of  modern  lang- 
uage recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and  Politics. 

GERMAN. 

1.  This  examination  calls  for  proficiency  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language,  including  : 

a)  Familiarity  with  inflection,  the  more  common 
prepositions,  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  aux- 
iliary, and  elementary  word-order  and  syntax. 

These  specifications  are  in  no  sense  restrictive,  but 
are  simply  suggestive  of  the  thoroughness  required. 

b)  Ability  to  translate  a  passage  of  simple  prose 
at  sight,  with  the  help  of  a  vocabulary  of  the 
less  usual  words. 

It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be 
acquired  by  reading,  concurrently  with  the  work  in  the 
grammar,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  duodecimo 
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pages  of  easy  German  —  chiefly  narrative  prose,  with 
a  few  lyric  poems. 

c)  Ability  to  pronounce  German,  and  to  recognize 
German  words  and  simple  phrases  when  spoken. 
Careful  attention  should  be  given  from  the 
beginning  to  the  fluent  and  intelligent  reading 
of  the  German  works  used  in  the  class  room. 
a),  b),  and  c)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit;  rec- 
ommended to  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and 
Politics.    Either  this  unit,  or  the  first  unit  of  French 
is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Arts. 

2.  This  examination  calls  for  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage and  literature,  including  : 

a)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence  (with  the 
elements  of  word  formation),  of  the  principal 
values  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  and  of 
the  essentials  of  German  syntax, —  particularly 
that  of  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive 
and  infinitive  moods. 

b)  The  translation  of  ordinary  German  at  sight. 
This  presupposes,  in  addition  to  the  elementary 
requirement,  the  reading  of  the  following  works ; 
Burg  Neideck  (Riehl) ;  Die  Erhebung  Europas 
gegen  Napoleon  (von  Sybel) ;  Wilhelm  Tell  and 
Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  (Schiller).  Candidates 
are  advised  to  read  at  least  one  German  comedy, 
in  addition  to  the  above. 

c)  The  writing  in  German  of  a  paragraph  upon 
some  subject  selected  from  the  works  specified 
in  the  preceding  list. 

d)  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  Ger- 
man, and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions 
asked  by  the  instructor. 

a),  b),  c),  and  d)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit. 
German  2  or  a  second  unit  of  French,  is  recom- 
mended to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and  Politics. 

3.  This  examination  calls  for  the  ability  to  use  the 
language  effectively  as  a  means  of  oral  and  written 
expression,  tested  by : 

a)  The  translation  of  continuous  English  prose  into 
idiomatic  German. 

b)  A  brief  essay  in  German  upon  one  of  two  sub- 
jects selected  from  the  following  works  : 

For  1899. — Eichendorff,  Taugenichts ;  Freytag,  Doktor 
Luther;  Heine,  Harzreise ;  Moser,  Der  Biblio- 
thekar;  Rosegger,  Waldheimat. 

For  1900. — Heyse,  Das  Mddchen  von  Treppi:  Nichols, 
Three  German  Tales;  (Goethe,  Die  neue 
Melusine;  Zschokke,  Der  tote  Gast;  Kleist, 


Die  Verlobung  in  St.  Domingo) ;  Freytag, 
Doktor  Luther;  Keller,  Dietegen;  Gutzkow, 
Zopf  und  Schwert. 
a)  and  b)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit,  and  may 
be  presented  as  the  third  unit  of  modern  language 
recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Commerce  and  Politics. 

ENGLISH.   (See  5,  on  p.  10,  col.  1.) 

The  admission  examination  in  English  consists  of 
three  parts,  a),  b),  and  c). 

a)  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  para- 
graph or  two  on  each  of  several  topics  chosen  by 
him  from  a  considerable  number,  perhaps  ten 
or  fifteen,  set  before  him  on  the  examination 
paper. 

The  topics  will  be  drawn  from  the  following  works : 

1899.  —  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite ;  Pope's  Iliad, 
Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner ;  De  Quin- 
cey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe ;  Cooper's  Last  of  the 
Mohicans;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Haw- 
thorne's House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

1900.  — Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad. 
Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV ;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator ;  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  De  Quincy's  Flight 
of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 
Tennyson's  Princess ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

1901.  — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Pope's 
Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 
Tennyson's  Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all 
the  books  prescribed.  He  should  read  them  as  he  reads 
other  books ;  he  is  expected,  not  to  know  them  mi- 
nutely, but  to  have  freshly  in  mind  their  most  impor- 
tant parts.  In  every  case  the  examiner  will  regard 
knowledge  of  the  book  as  less  important  than  ability 
to  write  English.  ^ 

b)  A  certain  number  of  books  are  prescribed  for 
careful  study.  This  part  of  the  examination 
will  be  upon  subject-matter,  literary  form,  and 
logical  structure,  and  will  also  test  the  can- 
didate's ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with 
clearness  and  accuracy. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examina-  j 
tion  are  : 
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1899.  —  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

1900.  —  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and 
Addison. 

1901.  —  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas, 
Comus,  LAllegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on 
Milton  and  Addison. 

c)  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  ele- 
mentary questions  on  the  history  of  English 
literature  and  on  grammar  and  Rhetoric.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature 
and  Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric  are  recom- 
mended as  suitable  text-books. 
a),  b),  and  c)  taken  together,  constitute  2  units. 
Required  of  all  students. 
Remark.—  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English 
whose  work  is  seriously  defective  in  point  of  spelling, 
punctuation,  grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

MATHEMATICS. 

la.  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,  with  emphasis 
on  the  technique.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  factoring,  the  solution  of  equations 
the  algebraic  formulation  of  the  problem,  and 
the  simpler  processes  of  radicals  and  exponents. 
Required  of  all  students.  1  unit. 

I  .15.  Algebra  through  Quadratic  Equations,  with 
emphasis  on  the  statement  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  principles.    Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  radicals  and  exponents,  imaginaries, 
systems  of  equations,  and  the  theory  of  quadratic 
equations.  Required  of  all  students.    %  unit. 
Note. —  It  is  desired  that  preparatory  schools  give 
to  the  subject  of  Algebra,  besides  the  customary  one- 
lyear  course,  a  more  advanced  course,  not  earlier  than 
the  third  year  of  their  curriculum.  The  second  course 
[should  include  a  review  of  the  previous  work  and  a 
thorough  study  of  the  topics  emphasized  in  lb.  The 
student  in  his  first  course  is  not  sufficiently  mature  to 
jdo  full  justice  to  these  topics,  and  first-course  work 
will  not  satisfy  the  requirement  16. 

2.  Plane  Geometry,  with  emphasis  on  the  demon- 
stration of  original  propositions  and  the  solution 
of  original  problems.    Required  of  all  students. 

1  unit. 

3.  Solid  Geometry,  with  emphasis  on  the  demon- 
stration of  original  propositions  and  the  solution 
of  original  problems.  Recommended  to  candi- 
dates for  all  colleges.  %  unit. 


ASTRONOMY. 

The  examination  in  Astronomy  calls  for  proficiency 
in  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  astronomy, 
including  the  more  recent  developments  in  the  direc- 
tion of  spectroscopy  and  photography.  Thorough 
familiarity  with  Young's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  will 
afford  adequate  preparation  for  the  examination. 

%  unit. 

PHYSICS.    (See  5,  on  p.  10,  col.  1.) 

The  work  in  preparation  for  this  examination  should 
include  elementary  mechanics,  sound,  heat,  light, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  as  usually  covered  in  a 
course  of  35  or  40  weeks,  4  to  5  hours  per  week,  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  total  time  being  devoted  to 
laboratory  work. 

The  examination  will  be  written  and  will  cover  both 
the  text-book  and  experimental  Physics.  The  candi- 
date will  be  required  to  hand  in  the  original  notebook 
in  which  he  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  the 
experiments  which  he  performed  at  school ;  and  this 
notebook  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  his  teacher, 
certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the 
pupil's  work.  The  notebook  should  contain  an  index 
of  the  exercises  which  it  describes.  1  unit. 

Required  of  all  students. 

CHEMISTRY.    (See  5,  on  p.  10,  col.  1.) 

A  course  in  elementary  Chemistry  as  taught  in  the 
better  class  of  high  and  preparatory  schools,  covering 
35  to  10  weeks,  4  to  5  days  per  week,  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  assignment  being  devoted  to  labora- 
tory work,  will  afford  the  necessary  preparation  for 
this  examination.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  assignment. 

The  examination  will  include  questions  designed  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  student's  laboratory  work.  The 
records  of  this  work  must  be  kept  and  submitted  to 
the  examiner  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  (See 
statement  concerning  notebook  under  Physics,  p.  13, 
col.  2.)  The  candidate  may  be  called  upon  to  perform 
certain  of  the  experiments  in  the  college  laboratory, 
under  the  eye  of  college  officers,  as  a  part  of  the  exami- 
nation. Remsen's,  Roscoe's,  and  Storer  and  Lindsay's 
Elementary  Chemistries  are  suitable  text-books  for 
preparation.  1  unit. 

This  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit  of  Science 
required  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science,  and 
by  others  as  an  elective  unit. 

Students  presenting  sufficiently  full  preparation  in 
Chemistry  may,  in  addition  to  the  examination  for 
admission,  take  an  examination  for  advanced  stand- 
ing in  College  General  Chemistry,  and  so  enter  on 
Analytical  Chemistry  at  once. 
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GEOLOGY. 

1.  Elementary  Physiography.  —  The  requirement 
for  this  examination  includes  :  a)  a  knowledge 
of  the  simpler  facts  and  principles  involved  in 
Mathematical  Geography  ;  6)  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  facts  concerning  atmospheric  move- 
ments, precipitation,  temperature,  etc.,  together 
with  the  principles  governing  them;  c)  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  sea,  including  the 
general  facts  concerning  its  movements  and 
their  causes  ;  and,  d)  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  earth's  features,  and  their  mode  of  origin. 

%  unit. 

2.  Advanced  Physiography. — For  this  examina- 
tion more  detailed  knowledge  will  be  required 
concerning  the  topics  named  above.  In  addi- 
tion, the  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  climatology,  the  modern  doctrines 
concerning  the  evolution  and  natural  history  of 
geographic  features,  and  the  distribution  of  life 
and  its  relations  to  surface  conditions. 

%  unit. 

2  does  not  include  1.  A  unit's  credit  will  be  given 
those  who  pass  both  1  and  2. 

3.  Geology.  —  The  requirement  for  admission  em- 
braces the  elementary  features  of  petrographical, 
structural,  dynamical,  and  historical  geology. 
Familiarity  with  the  modes  of  action  of  geo- 
logical agencies  and  clear  views  of  the  progress 
and  relations  of  geological  events  are  essential. 
The  student  should  be  able  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  the  North  American  continent  through  the 
more  important  stages  of  geological  history. 

2^5  unit. 

1  and  2,  or  1  and  3,  may  be  offered  as  the  second 
unit  of  science  required  of  candidates  for  the  College 
of  Science,  and  by  others  as  an  elective  unit. 

GENERAL  BIOLOGY. 

The  candidate  applying  for  admission  credit  in 
General  Biology  will  be  required  :  a)  To  submit  to  the 
examiner  a  notebook  consisting  of  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  animals  and  plants  studied.  (See 
statement  concerning  notebook  under  Physics,  p.  13, 
col.  2).  It  is  recommended  that  studies  of  at  least  fif- 
teen principal  forms  be  undertaken,  that  these  studies 
be  largely  such  as  do  not  demand  the  use  of  a  compound 
microscope,  and  that  attention  be  given  chiefly  to 
those  organisms  that  can  be  studied  in  a  living  condi- 
tion ;  b)  to  demonstrate,  in  the  college  laboratory, 
under  the  supervision  of  college  officers,  that  he  pos- 


sesses some  power  to  observe  accurately  and  intelli 
gently.  More  stress  will  be  laid  on  correct  observation 
and  on  the  careful  record  thereof,  than  upon  technical 
terms  ;  c)  to  answer  in  writing  a  few  general  questions 
about  familiar  animals  and  plants,  such  as  the  perch, 
cray  fish,  grasshopper,  moss,  fern,  some  common  type 
of  flowering  plant,  etc.  The  candidates  for  1899  will 
be  expected  to  have  some  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  earthworm,  and  the  relation  of 
insects  to  cross  pollination. 

These  requirements  have  in  view  such  work  as  is 
outlined  in  Boyer's  Elementary  Biology.       1  unit. 

ZOOLOGY. 

If  admission  credit  in  Zoology  is  sought,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  work  required  will  be  the  same 
as  that  indicated  under  General  Biology ;  but  in  this 
case  the  number  of  types  of  animals  studied  should 
be  increased,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  work  offered 
is  not  less  than  that  specified  under  General  Biology. 

1  unit. 

BOTANY. 

If  admission  credit  in  Botany  is  sought,  the  prepar- 
atory work  should  consist  of  the  study  of  types  from 
all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  a 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morphology, 
physiology,  and  classification.  In  every  case  labora- 
tory notebooks  (see  statement  concerning  notebook 
under  Physics,  p.  13,  col.  2)  must  be  submitted  to  the 
examiner,  and  a  written  examination  passed.    1  unit. 

Note. — Two  units  of  credit  may  be  obtained  by  pass- 
ing the  examinations  in  Zoology  and  Botany  ;  but  a 
unit's  credit  will  not  be  given  for  either  of  these  sub- 
jects, if  credit  is  received  for  General  Biology.  Any 
one  of  these  three  subjects  may  be  offered  as  the 
second  unit  of  science  required  of  candidates  for  the 
College  of  Science,  and  by  others  as  an  elective  sub- 
ject. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  student  should  be  familiar  with  human  anat- 
omy, the  fundamental  processes  of  Physiology,  such 
as  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and  assimilation, 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  carried  on,  and  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  hygiene.  %  unit. 

6)  General  Remark  upon  the  Requirements.  The 
preparatory  teacher  should  note  that  the  Uni- 
versity will  insist,  in  all  the  above  requirements, 
upon  the  power  to  ascertain  and  use  facts  in  ad- 
dition to  a  knowledge  of  facts. 

7)  Times  and  Places  of  Examinations.  Exam- 
inations for  admission  are  held  four  times  a  year 
at  the  University.     (For  dates  see  calendar 
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p.  2.)  They  are  also  given  at  the  request  of 
students  or  teachers  at  any  of  the  regular 
dates,  in  cities  outside  of  Chicago  in  which 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made.  Appli- 
cations for  such  examinations  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  of  Affiliations  at  least  30  days  in 
advance.  Examinations  for  admission  at  other 
than  the  regular  dates  may  be  given  only  at  the 
University  and  that  by  special  permission  of 
the  Dean,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  not 
less  than  $10.00  nor  more  than  $15.00  (the 
amount  being  dependent  on  the  number  of 
examinations  taken). 

Candidates  for  admission  are  not  required  to 
take  all  the  examinations  at  one  time.  (See  No. 
13  below.) 

8)  Fee  for  Examination  for  Admission.  A  fee  of 
$5.00  is  charged  for  examination  for  admission. 
This  is  paid  when  the  first  examination  is  taken. 

9)  Principals  Certificates.  All  applicants  for 
entrance  examinations  who  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  at  a  preparatory  school  or  who  have 
done  their  preparatory  work  under  a  private 
instructor  should  present,  for  each  subject 
which  they  offer,  a  written  certificate  that  the 
preparatory  work  required  for  the  examination 
has  been  covered.  This  certificate  should  be 
signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  or  by  the 
private  instructor. 

10)  Students  from  Affiliated  and  Cooperating 
Schools.  Students  from  these  schools  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  upon  presentation  of  a 
subject  certificate  covering  each  of  the  subjects 
stated  above  as  required  for  admission.  Such 
students  pay  the  regular  entrance  examination 
fee  of$5.00  at  the  time  of  matriculation.  The 
affiliated  and  cooperating  schools  are  named 
below  : 

11)  Affiliated  Schools.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
affiliated  schools  doing  preparatory  work  :  Brad- 
ley Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111.;  Culver 
Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind.;  Frances  Shimer 
Academy,  Mt.  Carroll,  111.;  South  Side  Academy, 
Harvard  School,  Kenwood  Institute,  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School,  Princeton-Yale  School, 
all  of  Chicago  ;  Rugby  School,  Kenilworth,  111.; 
Wayland  Academy,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.;  Maynard 
School,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Elgin  Academy,  Elgin, 
111. 


12)  Cooperating  Schools.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  Cooperating  secondary  schools  : 

The  High  Schools  of  Chicago,  viz. :  Calumet, 
Englewood.  English  High  and  Manual  Training, 
Hyde  Park,  Jefferson,  Lake,  Lake  View,  Mar- 
shall, Medill,  North  Division,  Northwest  Divi- 
sion, South  Chicago,  South  Division,  West 
Division. 

Other  High  Schools  in  Illinois  :  Aurora  (East 
Side),  Aurora  (West  Side),  Austin,  Blue  Island, 
Elgin,  Evanston  Township,  Harvey,  Lyons  Town- 
ship, Moline,  Oak  Park,  Ottawa  Township, 
Peoria,  Rockford,  Rock  Island,  Springfield, 
Waukegan,  Hinsdale,  and  Joliet. 

In  California  :  San  Francisco  Girls'  and  Lowell 
High  Schools. 

In  Colorado  :  Denver  High  School. 

In  Indiana  :  Fort  Wayne  High  School,  Indian- 
apolis High  School,  Indianapolis  Industrial 
Training  School,  Classical  School  for  Girls, 
Indianapolis,  La  Porte,  Terre  Haute,  and  Rich- 
mond High  Schools. 

In  Iowa  :  Dubuque,  Keokuk,  Sioux  City,  and 
Council  Bluffs  High  Schools. 

In  Kansas  :  Leavenworth  and  Topeka  High 
Schools. 

In  Kentucky :  Male  High  School  and  Girls' 
High  School,  Louisville. 

In  Michigan :  Michigan  Military  Academy, 
Orchard  Lake. 

In  Minnesota :  Duluth,  Minneapolis  Central 
and  East  Side  High  Schools,  and  Shattuck 
School,  Faribault. 

In  Missouri :  Hosmer  Hall  (St.  Louis),  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  High  Schools. 

In  Nebraska  :  Omaha  High  School. 

In  Ohio  :  Cleveland  (Central)  and  Youngstown 
High  Schools. 

In  Pennsylvania  :  Pittsburg  High  School. 

In  Wisconsin  :  Milwaukee  (S.,  E.,  and  W.  Side) 
High  Schools. 

13)  Credit  Cards.  Credit  cards  will  be  issued  to 
candidates  for  the  subjects  in  which  examina- 
tions are  passed,  or  subject  certificates  accepted. 
A  credit  card  is  valid  for  one  year  from  the  date 
of  issue,  and  its  validity  may  be  renewed  by  the 
passing  of  examinations  in  additional  subjects 
not  later  than  one  year  from  that  date.  This 
may  be  done  repeatedly,  but  in  no  case  will  a 
certificate  remain  valid  more  than  four  years 
from  the  original  date. 
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14)  Advanced  Standing  by  Examination.  College 
credit  is  not  ordinarily  given  for  entrance  ex- 
aminations in  excess  of  the  15  units  required 
for  admission  ;  but  candidates  who  have  carried 
their  work  beyond  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  first  year  of  a  Junior  College  may 
apply  for  examination  for  advanced  standing. 
Such  application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  in  writing  at  the  time  of 
admission,  should  specify  in  detail  the  subjects 
offered,  and  be  accompanied  by  written  state- 
ments from  the  instructors  under  whom  the 
work  in  question  was  done.  Candidates  who 
apply  for  advanced  standing  by  examination 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  with 
consent  of  the  departments  concerned,  be  ex- 
amined informally  on  the  second  Saturday  of 
their  first  quarter's  residence,  on  all  the  work 
they  present,  and  if  satisfactory  examinations 
are  passed  credit  will  be  given  for  the  work 
covered  by  them. 

For  all  courses  taken  in  the  Morgan  Park 
Academy  and  in  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  excess  of  15  units,  credit  will  be  given  at  the 
University,  Major  for  Major,  in  so  far  as  these 
courses  are  equivalent  to  courses  given  in  the 
Junior  Colleges  of  the  University. 


15)  Admission  to  Probationary  Advanced  Standing 
without  Examination.  Students  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year's  work  in  a  college  or 
university  of  high  rank,  and  who  are  honorably 
dismissed  therefrom,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Colleges  of  the  University  without  examination 
under  the  following  conditions  :  (1)  Credit  will  be 
given,  a)  for  the  preparatory  work  done,  so  far  as 
it  is  equivalent  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the 
work  required  for  admission  to  the  University  ; 
and,  b)  for  the  college  work  already  done  in  so 
far  as  it  is  equivalent  to  courses  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  University,  provided  satisfactory  evidence 
is  furnished  that  this  work  has  been  done  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  official  record  of  a  student's 
work  in  an  institution  of  high  rank  will  usually 
be  considered  such  evidence.  (2)  Any  advanced 
standing  thus  assigned  will  be  regarded  as  pro- 
visional and  probationary,  until  the  student 
has  shown  by  his  work  in  the  University  that 
he  is  entitled  to  the  place  assigned  him  ;  and  in 
case  the  character  of  this  work  is  such  as  to 
create  doubt  concerning  the  quality  of  that 
which  has  preceded,  the  University  explicitly 
reserves  the  right  to  reconsider  the  assignment 
of  advanced  standing,  and  to  exact  an  examina- 
tion in  each  course  for  which  credit  has  been 
given* 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 


1)  Amount  of  work.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  any  Junior  College  is  eighteen  Majors,  besides 
Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

The  Major  is  the  unit  of  work  and  consists 
in  the  Junior  Colleges,  of  a  quarter's  (twelve 
weeks')  work,  five  days  a  week. 

In  Elocution  the  requirement  is  two  hours  a 
week  during  two  consecutive  quarters  after 
the  completion  of  the  first  required  Major  in 
Rhetoric. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of 
all  Junior  College  students  for  four  half -hours 
a  week.  Excuses  will  be  granted  in  case  of 
physical  disability. 


2)  The  Curriculum.  The  tables  below  give  a  con- 
spectus of  the  work  required  in  the  several 
Junior  Colleges.  These  tables  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  student  presented  the  sub- 
jects recommended  (p.  9,  No.  4)  on  admission. 
The  courses  from  which  Junior  College  students 
may  choose  their  electives  are  specified  under 
the  various  departments  of  instruction  (pp. 
31  f  ).  The  numbers  immediately  following  the 
several  subjects  correspond  with  the  numbers 
under  the  corresponding  departments  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  pages  just  specified. 


♦A  student  from  another  institution  cannot  always  count  on  finishing  his  undergraduate  course  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
as  soon  as  in  the  institution  previously  attended.  This  will  depend  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  his  work  both  before  and  aft«r 
•ntering  the  University. 
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THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  (leading  to  the  degree  A.B.). 


Greek  (2,  3,  and  4,  5,  or  6)    -         -  -     3  Majors 

Latin  (4, 5,  and  6)         -         -  3  Majors 

French  or  German             -         -  3  Majors 

English  (1  and  3)           ...  2  Majors 

Mathematics  (1  and  2)                 -  2  Majors 


Science         -         -  2  Majors 

Elective  ....         3  Majors 

Elocution  two  hours  a  week  during  two  quarters. 
Physical  Culture  four  half -hours  a  week. 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE  (leading  to  the  degree  Ph.B.). 


History         -         -  -                -  2  Majors 

Latin  (4,  5,  and  6)          ...  3  Majors 

French  or  German    -         -         -  3  Majors 

English  (1, 3,  and  40)               -         -  3  Majors 

Mathematics  (1  and  2)                  -  -     2  Majors 


Science         -         -         -         -         -     2  Majors 
Elective    .....         3  Majors 
Elocution  two  hours  a  week  during  two  quarters. 
Physical  Culture  four  half -hours  a  week. 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  (leading  to  the  degree  S.B.). 


Latin*  (1,  2,  and  3)        -  -         0  (or  3)  Majors 

French  or  German   -         -  -              3  Majors 

English  (1, 3,  and  40)  -         -         3  Majors 

Mathematics  (1,  2,  and  3  or  4)  -              3  Majors 


Science!  -----  6  Majors 
Elective^       -         -         -  3  (or  0)  Majors 

Elocution  two  hours  a  week  during  two  quarters. 
Physical  Culture  four  half -hours  a  week. 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  POLITICS  (leading  to  the  degree  Ph.B). 


Political  Economy     -         -         -  -   1  Major 

Political  Science  1  Major 

History          -         -         -         -  -   3  Majors 

Sociology  -----  1  Major 

French  or  German     -         -         -  -    4  Majors 

English  (1, 2,  and  3)                 -         -  3  Majors 

3)  Additional  Requirements,  Limitations,  and  Ex- 
planations. Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
special  requirements: 

(1)  Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Bachelor  of  Science  who  offered 
French  but  not  German  at  admission  must 
take  at  least  three  Majors  of  German,  and  those 
who  offered  German  but  not  French  must  take 
at  least  three  Majors  of  French. 

(2)  Two  Majors  in  Philosophy  (Courses  1  and  2) 
and  two  Majors  in  History  (Courses  1  and  2, 
unless  General  European  History  was  offered 
on  admission)  %%  are  required  of  all  students 
for  graduation  from  the  Senior  Colleges.  If 
not  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  they  must  be 
taken  later.   The  two  Majors  in  Philosophy 


Mathematics  (1  and  2)  2  Majors 

Science     -----         2  Majors 
Electives       -         -         -         -         -     1  Major 
Elocution  two  hours  a  week  during  two  quarters. 
Physical  Culture  four  half -hours  a  week, 

may  not  be  taken  until  the  student  has 
credit  for  12  Majors. 
(3)  If  any  of  the  recommended  subjects  (printed 
in  light-faced  type  in  the  tables  on  page  9) 
were  not  offered  for  admission,  these  subjects 
must  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  thus 
reducing  the  college  electives.  In  such  cases 
the  ratio  of  two  Majors  of  college  work  to  one 
unit  of  preparatory  work  will  be  maintained. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  subjects  from  the  gen- 
eral list,  not  contained  in  the  recommended 
groups,  were  offered  for  admission,-  the  college 
requirements  in  these  subjects  will  be  reduced 
in  the  same  ratio,  thus  increasing  the  college 
electives.  For  example,  in  the  College  of 
Arts,  if  one  unit  of  Modern  Languages  was 


*  If  4  units  of  Latin  were  presented  at  entrance,  no  Latin  is  required  in  this  College. 

fTwo  Majors  are  required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Science  in  each  of  the  following  subjects  in  which  a  unit  of  credit  was 
not  given  on  admission :  (1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Physiography  and  Geology,  (3)  Zoology  and  Botany. 

t  Under  existing  regulations  (Cf .  3)  (3)  above)  the  three  electives  of  the  Junior  College  of  Science  may  be  displaced,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  requirements  accruing  from  irregularities  in  a  student's  entrance  list.  The  student  may  recover  such  electives,  if  he 
wishes  to  use  them  for  Science,  to  the  extent  of  one  Major  for  each  half-unit  by  which  the  amount  of  science  offered  for  entrance 
may  fall  short  of  3Vz  units. 

ftln  case  General  European  History  is  offered  on  admission  the  student  may  select  his  two  Majors  in  History  from  any  of 
the  Senior  College  courses  in  history. 
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not  presented  for  admission  two  additional 
Majors  of  Modern  Languages  will  be  required 
in  college ;  but  if  two  units  were  presented, 
only  one  Major,  instead  of  three,  will  be 
required  in  college. 
(4)  Students  who  begin  their  study  of  French 
in  the  University  will  begin  with  Course 
1).  Those  who  receive  credit  for  one  unit 
of  French  on  admission  will  begin  with 
Course  3 ;  and  those  who  receive  credit  for 
two  units  will  begin  with  Course  5.  Those 
who  begin  their  study  of  German  in  the  Uni- 
versity will  begin  with  Course  1.  Those 
who  receive  credit  for  one  unit  of  German  on 
admission  will  begin  with  Course  2;  and  those 
who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will  begin 
with  Course  4. 


(5)  Six  Majors  of  Science  are  required  in  the 
Junior  Colleges  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  S.B. 

4)  The  Junior  College  Certificate.  The  Junior  Col- 
lege Certificate  is  conferred  when  a  student  has 
credit  for  (1)  all  admission  requirements,  (2) 
eighteen  Majors,  of  which  not  less  than  fifteen 
are  Junior  College  courses,  (3)  the  required  Elocu- 
tion, and  (4)  six  quarters  of  Physical  Culture. 
Students  who  enter  a  Junior  College  with  ad- 
vanced standing  will  be  held  responsible  for  work 
in  Physical  Culture  for  the  time  they  are  in  resi- 
dence only.  The  Junior  College  certificate  ad- 
mits the  holder  to  a  Senior  College. 

5)  Courses  offered  in  the  Junior  Colleges.  The 
courses  open  to  Junior  College  students  are  found 
under  the  several  departments  (pp.  31  f.). 


PREPARATORY  AND  JUNIOR  C 

For  graduation  from  the  Junior  Colleges,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  have  completed,  during  the  six 
years  of  preparatory  and  Junior  College  work  com- 
bined, the  following  curriculum.  If  he  offered  for  ad- 
mission substitutes  for  some  of  the  recommended  sub- 
jects (see  p.  9),  he  will  be  required  to  take  the  latter  in 


LLEGE  SCHEDULE  COMBINED. 

the  colleges,  thus  diminishing  his  college  electives.  If, 
however,  he  anticipated  some  of  the  college  require- 
ments, his  electives  are  thereby  increased.  The  totals 
indicate  the  maximum  amount  required  in  each  sub- 
ject. In  the  table  one  admission  unit  is  counted  as 
two  college  Majors. 


SUBJECTS 


Political  Economy 

Political  Science 

History 

Sociology  - 

Greek 

Latin 

French  or  German 
English 

Mathematics  - 
Science 
Elective  - 
Total 


College  of  Arts 

College  of 
Literature 

College  of  Science 

College  of  Commerce 
and  Politics 

Admis- 
sion 

College 

Total 

Admis- 
sion 

College 

Total 

Admis- 
sion 

College 

Total 

Admis- 
sion 

College 

Total 

2 

* 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

* 

2 

4 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 
7 
1 

6 
8 
2 
4 
6 
2 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 

9 
11 

5 
6 
8 
4 
3 

8 
6 
4 

6 
2 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 

11 

9 
7 
8 
4 

3 

8  (or  4) 

6 

4 

6 

4  (or  8) 

0  (or  3) 

3 

3 

3 

6  (or  3) 
3 

8  (or?) 

? 

9 

10  (or  11) 

3 

8 
6 
4 
6 
2 

4 

3 
2 
2 
1 

8 
10 
7 
8 
4 
1 

30 

18 

48 

30 

18 

48 

30  |18 

48 

30 

18 

48 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 


1)  Divisions.  The  students  of  the  Junior  Colleges  are 
classed  in  six  divisions,  according  to  the  number 
of  Majors  of  credit  on  the  University  records.  The 
sixth  division  includes  students  with  less  than 
3  Majors  of  credit ;  the  fifth  those  with  3,  but  less 
than  6  ;  the  fourth,  those  with  6,  but  less  than  9; 
the  third,  those  with  9,  but  less  than  12  ;  the 
second,  those  with  12,  but  less  than  15  ;  the  first, 
those  with  15  or  more.  Each  division  has  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  as  Division  Officer. 


2)  Division  Meetings.  The  students  in  each  division 
except  the  sixth  hold  an  official  meeting  on  the 
first  day  of  each  quarter,  at  which  the  Division 
Officer  is  present. 

3)  Junior  College  Council.  At  the  above  meeting 
the  members  of  the  division  elect  a  student 
councilor,  who  holds  office  for  two  consecutive 
quarters.  Councilors  are  elected  by  Division  VI 
at  the  end  of  its  first  term. 


♦See  p.  17,  3)  (2). 
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The  councilors  thus  elected  constitute  the 
Junior  College  Student  Council.  The  Council 
serves  as  the  executive  committee  of  the  students 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  in  relation  to  the  Faculty. 
Temporary  vacancies  are  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  Dean. 

i)  Division  Lectures.  Each  division  in  the  Junior 
Colleges  has,  in  addition  to  the  work  prescribed 
in  the  curriculum,  a  series  of  weekly  lectures 
each  quarter.  These  lectures  are  on  the  various 
subjects  which  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  study 
and  are  usually  given  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. The  lectures  are  given  on  Wednesdays,  at 
10:30  a.m.,  and  attendance  is  required. 

5)  Chapel- Assembly.  Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges 
meet  in  Chapel-Assembly  on  Mondays,  at  10:30 
a.m.   Attendance  is  required. 

6)  Scholarships. 

(1)  Eight  scholarships  are  assigned  annually  to 
students  admitted  to  the  Junior  Colleges. 
Two  of  these  are  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter,  one  to  the  young  man  and  one 
to  the  young  woman  who  have  stood  highest  in 
the  examination  for  admission  last  held.  The 
scholarship  yields,  in  each  case,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  University  fees  tor  three  quarters  (see 
p.  29)*. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  University  has 
established  scholarships  as  follows  :  (a)  for 
Morgan  Park  Academy  and  for  each  affiliated 
secondary  school  (see  p.  15,  No.  11);  (b)  for  each 
High  School  in  Chicago  ;  (c)  twenty -five  schol- 
arships to  be  assigned  to  cooperating  schools 
outside  of  Chicago  ;  (d)  for  certain  academies 
as  follows  :  Cedar  Valley  (Seminary),  Cedar 
Valley,  la. ;  Colby,  Waterville,  Me. ;  Cook, 
Havana,  N.  Y. ;  Peddie,  Hightstown,  N.  J. ; 
Pillsbury,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Each  of  these  scholarships  is  assigned  on 
graduation  to  that  one  of  the  class  who  has 
attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  work  of  the 
school,  provided  he  passes  with  credit  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  University, 
and  actually  enters  the  University  without 
conditions  on  or  before  the  first  of  October 
next  following  the  completion  of  his  prepara- 
tory course.  Should  the  pupil  standing  high- 
est in  the  class  not  claim  the  scholarship  by 
the  first  of  October  next  following  the  date 
of  graduation  from  the  preparatory  school, 
the  scholarship  for  that  school  will  be  as- 
signed, upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
•After  October  1, 1899,  these  scholarships  will  be  discontini 


Principal  of  the  school  and  the  President  of 
the  University,  to  the  pupil  having  the  next 
highest  rank  who  has  actually  entered  the 
University.  Each  of  these  scholarships 
yields  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  fees  for 
three  quarters,  but  in  no  case  does  a  scholar- 
ship extend  beyond  July  1  next  following  the 
date  of  assignment. 
(3)  Twelve  Senior  College  scholarships  are  assign- 
ed annually  to  students  who  have  completed 
the  work  of  a  Junior  College  and  have  stood 
highest  in  the  various  departments  whose  work 
forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Junior 
Colleges.  A  scholarship  is  thus  assigned,  for 
example,  to  the  student  who  has  done  the  best 
work  in  Latin,  another  to  the  student  who 
has  done  the  best  work  in  Mathematics. 
These  scholarships  yield,  in  each  case,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  University  fees  for  three 
quarters. 

In  making  the  nomination  for  Senior  Col- 
lege Scholarships  each  department  takes  into 
consideration  the  following  points  :  (a)  The 
general  quality  of  the  candidate's  work 
throughout  the  Junior  College;  (6)  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  his  work  in  that  de- 
partment in  the  Junior  College  ;  (c)  the  results 
of  a  special  examination  on  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  courses  required  in  that  depart- 
ment in  the  Junior  College.  Departments 
may  at  their  discretion  waive  the  special  ex- 
amination. 

Students  admitted  to  the  Junior  Colleges 
with  advanced  standing  are  eligible  for 
these  scholarships,  provided  they  have  done 
as  much  as  one  year's  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Students  receiving  these  scholarships  are 
expected  to  render  assistance  in  the  Libraries 
Laboratories,  and  Museums,  in  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Libraries,  Labora- 
tories, and  Museums. 

7)  Honorable  Mention.  On  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  honorable  mention 
is  made  of  all  students  whose  records  reach  a 
standard  fixed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior 
Colleges  on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by 
the  University. 

8)  Information  in  Detail.  Information  in  detail 
concerning  the  organization,  work,  and  regulations 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  may  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
versity Handbook. 
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THE  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS. 


1)  Admission.  Undergraduate  students  not  seek- 
ing a  degree  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  University,  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  The  student  must  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

(2)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  enter- 
ing a  regular  course. 

(3)  Such  examinations  as  the  Dean  and  the 
instructors  concerned  may  deem  proper  pre- 
requisites to  the  work  to  be  undertaken  must 
be  satisfactorily  passed.  If  there  are  specific 
requirements  for  admission  (see  2,  p.  9)  in 
the  departments  in  which  an  unclassified 
student  wishes  to  work,  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  these  departments  must  be  taken. 
For  example,  the  student  may  not  take  col- 
lege work  in  Mathematics,  unless  the  entrance 
examinations  in  that  department  have  been 
passed.  Such  examinations  should  be  passed 
at  the  regular  time  of  examinations  for  ad- 
mission (see  7),  pp.  14-15).  For  such  exami- 
nations, the  regular  fee  for  examinations  for 
admission  (see  8),  p.  15)  is  charged. 

(4)  Unclassified  students  are  not  received  for 
elementary  subjects  only.  For  example,  stu- 
dents are  not  received  for  beginning  French, 
beginning  German,  etc.,  unless  advanced  work 
in  some  other  line  is  also  taken. 


2)  Selection  of  Courses.  Unclassified  students  may 
take  any  courses  for  which  their  preparation  fits  them. 
The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  prepara- 
tion rests  with  the  instructors  of  courses  elected. 

3)  Status  of  Unclassified  Students.  It  is  understood 
that  the  admission  of  unclassified  students  to  the 
University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated  in 
the  case  of  any  individual,  if,  at  any  time,  the  Facul- 
ties have  reason  to  believe  that  the  best  use  is  not 
being  made  of  it. 

It  is  also  understood  that  when  a  student  has 
admission  and  college  credits  amounting  to  fifteen 
units  (see  p.  8,  IV,  No.  1),  he  may,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Dean,  and  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior 
Colleges,  be  admitted  to  a  Junior  College. 

4)  Requirements.  Unclassified  students  are  sub- 
ject to  all  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
pertaining  to  undergraduate  students,  except  those 
prescribing  attendance  on  Division  Lectures  and 
Chapel- Assembly. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  un- 
classified students  who  have  credit  for  five  or  more 
units  for  admission. 

5)  Honorary  Students.  Persons  of  mature  age  may 
be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in 
the  University,  by  permission  of  the  President,  with- 
out preliminary  examinations  and  without  responsi- 
bility for  class  exercises  or  examinations.  Such 
students  receive  no  credit  on  the  Examiner's 
records. 


VI.    THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES. 
ADMISSION. 


1)  In  General.  Students  are  admitted  to  a  Senior 
College  either  after  receiving  the  Junior  College 
certificate  (see  4)  p.  18)  from  the  University,  or  after 
having  completed  a  corresponding  amount  of 
work  in  another  institution.  Students  desiring  to 
enter  from  other  institutions  should  present  letters 
of  dismissal  and  official  records  of  work  done. 
Students  admitted  to  the  University  with  no 
entrance  conditions,  and  with  eighteen  Majors  or 
more  of  advanced  standing,  are  classified  in  the 
Senior  Colleges. 

2)  Credits  from  Other  Institutions  {not  affiliated). 
A  student  entering  the  University  from  another 


college  or  university,  will  in  general  receive 
advanced  standing  for  all  the  college  work  done 
in  that  institution  only  in  case  his  preparatory 
course  was  equivalent  to  that  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University  of  Chicago;  but  students 
entering  the  University  from  certain  institutions 
(approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Senior  Colleges) 
after  having  completed  two  years  of  college  work 
therein,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Colleges 
with  eighteen  Majors  credit.  Except  in  the  case 
of  students  from  affiliated  colleges,  no  more 
than  twenty-seven  Majors  of  credit  will  be  given 
for  undergraduate  work  done  in  another  institu- 
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tion,  and  with  the  same  exception  a  Bachelor's 
degree  will  not  be  conferred  on  a  student  before 
he  has  been  in  residence  at  the  University  one 
year  (three  quarters),  and  received  credit  for 
nine  Majors  of  resident  work. 
3)  Credits  from  Affiliated  Colleges.    Students  who 


have  taken  a  Bachelor's  degree  at  an  affiliated 
college  may  be  given  a  Bachelor's  degree  by  the 
University  after  a  residence  of  less  than  one  year. 
The  requirements  will  be  made  known  to  its  stu- 
dents by  each  affiliated  college. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES. 


1)  Selection  of  Courses.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  any  Senior  College  is  eighteenplajors.  Within 
the  limits  specified  below,  these  Majors  are  elect- 
ive: 

(1)  A  student  may  not  select  more  than  nine  Majors 
of  his  Senior  College  work  from  any  one  depart- 
ment. 

(2)  A  student  may  not  select  his  courses  during 
any  three  consecutive  quarters  of  Senior  College 
work  from  more  than  four  departments. 

(3)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.,  shall  select  at  least  one-third  of  his 
work  from  one  or  more  of  the  departments 
numbered  I-XVII*  (see  p.  7). 

(4)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.B.  in  the  College  of  Literature  shall 
select  at  least  one-third  of  his  work  from  one  or 
more  of  the  departments  numbered  I-VI  and 
XII-XVIIt(see  p.  7). 

(5)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  S.B.  shall  select  one-third  of  his  work 
from  one  or  more  of  the  departments  numbered 
XVII-XXVII  (see  p.  7). 

(6)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.B.  in  the  college  of  Commerce  and  Poli- 
tics is  required  to  take  the  following  nine 
Majors  of  work,  namely  :  (1)  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy ;  (2)  Economic  History ;  (3) 
Public  Finance;  (4)  Federal  Constitutional 
Law  ;  (5)  International  Law ;  (6)  Introduction 
to  the  Common  Law  ;  (7)  Recent  American  His- 
tory ;  (8)  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ; 
(9)  Sociological  Conception  of  Society,  or  its 
equivalent.  The  other  nine  Majors  of  his  work 
may  be  selected  by  him  from  the  specified 
courses,  such  selection  to  be  approved  by  the 
committee    of    the  Senior   College  Faculty, 


charged  with  the  direction  of  the  Senior  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  and  Politics. 

(7)  Philosophy  and  History.  Two  Majors  in  Phi- 
losophy (Courses  1  and  2)  and  two  Majors  in  His- 
tory (Courses  1  and  2,  unless  General  European 
History  was  presented  on  admission),!  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  before  receiving  a  Bach- 
elor's degree.  If  not  taken  in  the  Junior 
Colleges,  they  must  be  taken  later. 

(8)  Courses  in  the  Divinity  School  which  may  be 
approved  by  the-  cognate  departments  repre- 
sented in  the  Colleges,  and  other  divinity  courses 
approved  by  the  Senior  College  Faculty,  may  be 
elected  by  Senior  College  students. 

(9)  Physical  Culture.  Four  half-hours  a  week 
during  four  quarters  are  required  in  the  Senior 
Colleges.  The  two  quarters  which  may  be 
omitted  will  in  each  case  be  arranged  with  the 
department. 

(10)  Deficiencies  in  Elocution.  Students  who  are 
deficient  in  the  work  in  Elocution  required  in 
the  Junior  Colleges  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Senior  Colleges,  provided  such  deficiency  was 
caused  by  circumstances  beyond  the  student's 
control.  The  deficiency  becomes  a  condition 
which  must  be  removed  before  graduation. 

2)  Non-Resident  Work.  Non-resident  work,  that  is, 
work  not  done  in  a  college  or  university,  will  not 
be  accepted  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  work 
required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

3)  Courses  Offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  The 
courses  open  to  Senior  College  students  are  to  be 
found  under  the  several  departments  (pp.  31  foil.). 
For  admission  to  many  of  these  courses  there  are 
prerequisites,  and  no  course  is  open  to  students 
who  have  not  had  the  prerequisites  indicated 
except  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 


*The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  is  registered  for  pre-medical  work,  shall  select  only  four  Majors 
of  his  work  from  one  or  more  of  the  departments  I-XVII. 

fThe  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  shall  select  only  four  Majors  of  his  work  from  one  or  more  of  the 
departments  I-VI  and  XII-XVII. 

tin  case  general  European  history  is  offered  on  admission,  the  student  may  select  his  two  Majors  in  history  from  any  of  the 
Senior  College  courses  in  history. 
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DEGREES. 

On  the  completion  of  the  required  amount  of  Senior  College  work  (all  Junior  College  work  having  been 
completed),  the  student  receives  a  Bachelor's  degree. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES. 


1)  Divisions.  The  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
are  classed  in  six  divisions,  according  to  the 
number  of  Majors  credit  on  the  University 
records.  The  sixth  division  includes  students 
in  the  Senior  Colleges  with  a  total  credit  (in- 
cluding Junior  College  credits)  of  less  than  21 
Majors;  the  fifth,  those  with  21  but  less  than 
24;  the  fourth,  those  with  24  but  less  than  27; 
the  third  those  with  27  but  less  than  30;  the 
second,  those  witji  30  but  less  than  33  ;  the 
first,  those  with  33  or  more.  Each  division  has 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  as  Division  Officer. 

2)  Division  Meetings.  The  students  of  each 
division  hold  an  official  meeting  on  the  first 
day  of  each  quarter,  at  which  the  Division 
Officer  is  present. 

3)  Senior  College  Council.  At  the  above  meet- 
ing the  members  of  the  division  elect  a  student 
councilor  who  holds  office  for  two  consec- 
utive quarters. 

The  councilors  thus  elected  constitute  the 
Senior  College  Student  Council.  The  Council 
serves  as  the  executive  committee  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Senior  Colleges,  in  relation  to 
the  Faculty.  Temporary  vacancies  are  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  Dean. 

4)  Division  Lectures.  Each  division  in  the 
Senior  Colleges  has,  in  addition  to  the 
work  prescribed  in  the  curriculum,  a  series  of 
weekly  lectures  each  quarter.  The  lectures 
are  given  on  Wednesdays  at  10: 30  a.m.,  and  at- 
tendance is  required. 

5)  Chapel- Assembly.  Students  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  meet  in  Chapel-Assembly  Tuesdays 
at  10:30  a.m.    Attendance  is  required. 

6)  Scholarships. 

(1)  Senior  College  Scholarships.   (See  6)  No. 

(3),  p.  19.) 

(2)  Graduate  Scholarships.  Twenty  scholar- 
ships are  assigned  to  students  who  have 
completed  with  honor  the  work  of  a  Senior 
College.  Each  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Scholarships,  has  the  privilege 
of  naming  a  student  who  is  for  that  year 


the  honor  student  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
in  that  department,  and  to  this  student 
there  is  given  a  Graduate  Scholarship 
yielding  in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the 
University  fees  for  three  quarters,  pro- 
vided the  student  continues  his  studies 
in  the  Graduate  Schools.  The  assign- 
ments are  made  July  1,  and  in  no  case 
does  a  scholarship  continue  beyond  July 
1  next  following  the  date  of  assignment. 
(For  duties  of  those  holding  graduate  scholarships, 
see  8)  p.  26.) 

7)  Honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  Honors  will  be 
awarded  in  the  Senior  Colleges  on  the  following 
basis: 

(1)  Honorable  mention  for  general  scholarship: 
Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who 
have  had  (1)  neither  failure  nor  condition  in 
the  work  of  the  Senior  College,  and  (2)  an 
average  rank  above  B,  will  be  recommended 
for  the  degree  "  with  honorable  mention  for 
general  scholarship." 

(2)  Honors  in  Departments  : 
These  may  be  either  honors  or  special  honors 
to  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  in 
regular  and  in  special  work  respectively 
Candidates  for  either  class  of  honors  must 
have  had  neither  failure  nor  condition  in  the 
work  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  must  have 
had  an  average  grade  of  B,  on  the  system  of 
marking  adopted  by  the  University. 

a)  A  candidate  for  honors  in  a  department 
must  have  pursued  with  distinction  not 
less  than  six  Majors  in  that  department 
provided  two  or  more  closely  related  de- 
partments may  recommend  for  joint 
honors  a  candidate  who  has  pursued  with 
distinction  not  less  than  nine  Majors  in 
those  departments. 

The  respective  departments  may  specify 
the  courses  which  shall  be  counted  as 
honor  courses,  and  also  prerequisite 
courses  in  other  departments. 
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b)  A  candidate  for  special  honors  must  pur- 
sue with  distinction  certain  additional 
work  prescribed  by  the  department.  This 
may  be  performed  by  the  election  of  a 
fourth  course  during  each  of  not  more 
than  five  quarters  which  shall  not  count 


towards  a  degree,  nor  require  an  addi- 
tional fee. 

8)  Information  in  Detail.  Information  in  detail 
concerning  the  organization,  work,  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Senior  Colleges  may  be  found  in 
the  University  Handbook. 


VII.    THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMISSION. 


Two  Graduate  Schools  are  now  organized :  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  the 
Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science. 


Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  granted  : 

(1)  To  those  who  have  been  graduated  from  the 
Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  S.B.,  or  Ph.B. 

(2)  To  those  who  are  graduates  of  other  institu- 
tions of  good  standing,  and  who  hold  degrees 


corresponding  to  those  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Applications  for  admission,  in  the  case  of  students 
not  graduates  of  the  University,  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  testimonials  as  to  character  and  scholarship. 
Whenever  possible,  such  testimonials  should  take  the 
form  of  diplomas,  written  or  printed  theses,  or  satis- 
factory evidence  in  some  other  form  of  the  student's 
fitness  for  admission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  admission  to  a  Graduate 
School  does  not  necessarily  admit  to  candidacy  for  a 
higher  degree. 


SELECTION  OF  COURSES. 


Before  deciding  on  courses,  the  student  should  con- 
sult the  head  of  the  department  in  which  his  princi- 
pal work  is  to  be  done. 

Advanced  courses  in  a  department  may  not  be  se- 
lected before  the  preliminary  work  in  the  department 
has  been  completed.  An  instructor,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  may  make  the  completion  of 


the  studies  in  tributary  departments  a  condition  in 
the  selection  of  courses.  No  restrictions,  except 
those  specified  above,  are  placed  on  the  selection  of 
courses  by  students  who  are  not  seeking  degrees. 
The  limitations  placed  upon  candidates  for  degrees 
are  specified  in  connection  with  the  statements  con- 
cerning the  degrees. 


A  graduate  course  of  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's 
or  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the  conditions  specified 
below. 

1)  The  Masters  Degree.  Three  degrees  are  con- 
ferred, viz.:  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science, 
and  Master  of  Philosophy. 

*In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  de 
on  blanks  fnrnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of 
these  statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  Quarter. 


(1)  Candidacy.  Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  who  has  been  in  attendance  one  quar- 
ter or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course 
was  equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,* 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or 

s  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Dean 
undergraduate  work.    The  Dean  cannot  always  report  upon 
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departments  in  which  he  wishes  to  work,  be 
enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Grad- 
uate Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's 
degree. 

(2)  Requirements.  Students  thus  accepted  as 
candidates  will  be  given  a  Master's  degree  on 
fulfillment  of  the  following  requirements  : 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the 
University  with  full  work,  of  which  at  least 
two  thirds  must  be  in  one  department. 

b)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work 
taken  for  the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  disserta- 

tion on  a  subject  approved  by  the  faculty 
of  the  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  two  printed  or  type-written 
copies  of  his  dissertation,  one  for  the  li- 
brary of  the  department  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal work  has  been  done,  the  other  for  the 
general  library  of  the  University.  For  par- 
ticulars see  the  Annual  Register,  1896-7, 
p.  44,  No.  ii. 

Notes.— a)  "Full  work"  implies  at  least  three 
Majors  (graduate  courses)  each  quarter  but  in  no 
case  will  the  Master's  degree  be  given  until  the  candi- 
date has  been  in  residence  at  least  nine  calendar 
months  as  a  graduate  student.  This  amount  of 
time  is  frequently  insufficient,  b)  Each  department 
shall  decide  what  courses  will  be  accepted  as  graduate 
courses  for  the  Master's  degree,  c)  A  student  who  has 
an  accepted  Bachelor's  degree  may  become  a  candidate 
for  the  corresponding  Master's  degree,  d)  A  student 
with  any  Bachelor's  (A.B.,  Ph.B.,  S.B.)  degree  may 
become  a  candidate  for  any  Master's  (A.M.,  Ph.M.,  S. 
M.,)  degree,  provided  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  corresponding 
Bachelor's  degree.  Substitutes  for  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  University  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  are  allowed  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
to  a  limited  extent. 

2)  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
(1)  Candidacy.  Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  who  has  been  in  attendance  one  quar- 
ter or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago*  whose 
thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  prin- 
cipal department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  (which  must 
be  certified  by  the  heads  of  those  depart- 
ments), may,  on  recommendation  by  the  prin- 
*  See  footnote  on  preceding  page. 


cipal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  work, 
be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doc- 
tor's degree. 

(2)  Requirements.  Students  thus  accepted  as 
candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's  degree,  on 
the  fulfillment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  study  at  the 
University,  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted 
course  of  study.  (See  (3)  and  (5)  below, 
pp.  24-25.) 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the 
work  done  in  preparation  for  the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed 
thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  candidate's 
work  has  been  done.  For  particulars  see  the 
Annual  Register,  1896-7,  p.  44,  No.  10. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression, 
and  such  knowledge  of  subjects  consid- 
ered fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  may  not  take  more  than  two 
thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department, 
and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count 
toward  the  degree,  in  more  than  three  de- 
partments. 

Note. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given, 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability 
in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the 
production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribu- 
tion to  existing  knowledge,  and  secondly  by  the  pass- 
ing of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness'  in  the 
case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in 
the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

(3)  Work  done  in  other  Universities.  Graduate 
work  done  in  another  university  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  resident  work  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  provided  that 

a)  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was 
done  is  of  high  standing ;  and 

b)  sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  par- 
ticular work  was  satisfactorily  performed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily 
count  for  more  than  one  and  one  half  years  of  resi- 
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dent  work  in  the  University  ;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted 
after  one  year  of  residence. 

(4)  Substitutions  for  Specified  Work.  From 
candidates  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  the  University 
accepts  substitutes  to  a  limited  extent  for  the 
specified  work  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University. 

(5)  Non-resident  Work.  In  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  the  University,  non-resident  work  may  be 
substituted  for  resident  work  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

a)  The  non-resident  student  is  expected  to  ma- 
triculate at  the  University,  and  to  spend  the 
first  year  of  the  time  required  for  the  degree 
in  residence,  unless  he  is  able  to  satisfy  the 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND 

1)  University  Fellowships.  There  are  sixty  Uni- 
versity fellowships,  divided  as  follows  : 

a)  Twenty  fellowships,  each  yielding  the  sum 
of  $520  annually,  university  fees  to  be  paid 
out  of  this  sum. 

b)  Twenty  fellowships,  each  yielding  the  sum 
of  $320  annually,  university  fees  to  be  paid 
out  of  this  sum. 

c)  Twenty  graduate  fellowships  of  equal  rank 
with  other  university  fellowships,  yielding  a 
sum  equal  to  the  university  fees  for  three 
quarters. 

2)  Special  Fellowships.  In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular University  fellowships  mentioned  above, 
there  are  special  fellowships  offered  by  indi- 
viduals. These  vary  somewhat  in  number  and 
amount  from  year  to  year.  At  present  they  are 
as  follows  : 

a)  The  William  A.  and  Fanny  C.  Talcott 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  In  1896 
Wm.  A.  Talcott,  of  Rockford,  111.,  endowed 
four  Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  two  of 
which  bear  his  name  and  two  the  name  of 
his  wife,  Fanny  C.  Talcott.  They  are  intended 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  the 
Rockford  Female  College,  but  in  the  absence 
of  such  beneficiaries  may  be  assigned  to 
others.  They  pay  the  tuition  fees  of  those 
appointed  to  them. 

b)  The  Bucknell  Fellowship,  yielding  $400, 
offered  by  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  Franklin,  Pa., 
open  to  graduates  of  Bucknell  University. 


head  of  the  department  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  to  be  done,  that  he  can  do  the 
introductory  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
when  not  in  attendance. 

b)  The  non-resident  work  shall  be  performed 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

c)  The  final  examination  in  all  work  leading 
to  the  degree  shall  be  passed  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

d)  Non-resident  work  will  be  accepted  for  only 
one  third  of  the  work  required  for  a  degree. 

e)  A  much  longer  period  of  time  is  usually 
required  to  accomplish  a  given  amount  of 
work  when  a  student  is  not  in  residence, 
than  when  in  residence. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  appointment  to  this  fellowship  is  made 
by  the  Faculty  of  Bucknell  University. 

c)  The  Vassar  Fellowship,  yielding  $400,  offered 
by  friends  of  Vassar  College.  Open  to  gradu- 
ates of  Vassar  College.  The  appointment  to 
this  fellowship  is  made  by  the  Faculty  of 
Vassar  College. 

d)  The  Zuinglius  Orover  Memorial  Scholarship 
has  been  endowed  by  the  Alumnae  of  Dear- 
born Seminary  of  Chicago  in  memory  of  the 
founder  of  that  Seminary.  It  provides  for 
the  tuition  fees  of  "  a  woman  in  the  under- 
graduate department." 

e)  Three  special  fellowships,  yielding  $320,  $420, 
and  $520  respectively,  offered  by  friends  of 
the  University. 

3)  Applications  for  Fellowships.  Applications  for 
fellowships  should  be  made  on  blanks  prepared 
for  the  purpose  and  sent,  on  request,  by  the 
President  of  the  University.  Applications  for 
fellowships  for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  made 
on,  or  before,  March  1.  They  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  University. 
Each  application  should  be  accompanied  by  : 

a)  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  ap- 
plicant. 

b)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  from  which 
he  has  received  his  Bachelor's  degree,  with 
the  courses  which  he  has  taken  designated. 

c)  Any  theses  or  papers  of  a  scientific  character 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant 
whether  printed  or  otherwise. 
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d)  Letters  or  testimonials  from  former  instruct- 
ors in  regard  to  the  applicant's  attainments 
in  the  particular  subject  in  which  he  applies 
for  a  fellowship. 

4)  Appointments  to  Fellowships. 

a)  Date.  The  annual  assignment  of  fellowships 
is  made  April  1.  A  fellowship  is  available 
for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters  after 
July  1  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

b)  Attainments  Required.  The  candidate  must 
have  attained  proficiency  in  some  depart- 
ment. In  general  he  should  have  spent  at 
least  one  year  in  resident  study  after  receiv- 
ing his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the 
appointment,  special  weight  is  given  to  theses 
indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct 
original  investigation. 

5)  Duties  of  Fellows.  Each  student  on  a  Uni- 
versity fellowship  is  expected  to  render  assist 
ance  of  some  kind  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  University.  This  assistance  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  in  service  a)  as  an  instructor, 
either  in  the  colleges  of  the  University  or  in 
affiliated  colleges;  b)  as  an  assistant  in  reading 
examination  papers ;  c)  as  an  assistant  on  a 

INCIDENTAL 

1)  Physical  Culture.  Work  in  the  department  of 
Physical  Culture  is  open  to  students  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

2)  Chapel- Assembly.  A  weekly  chapel-assembly 
for  the  students  of  the  graduate  schools  is 


Universit-  ournal;  or  d)  as  an  assistant  in  one 
of  the  departmental  libraries.  In  no  case  will 
a  student  be  expected,  or  allowed,  to  devote  so 
much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated  as  to 
interfere  seriously  with  his  study. 

6)  Outside  Work.  During  his  term  of  appointment, 
a  Fellow  may  not  do  outside  work  for  pecuniary 
compensation  without  the  special  permission  of 
the  President. 

7)  Reports.  Each  Fellow  makes  to  the  President, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  a  written 
report,  endorsed  by  the  head  of  his  department, 
indicating  the  courses  chosen  by  him  as  a 
student  and  the  work  assigned  to  him  as  an 
officer  of  the  University,  for  the  current  quarter 
and  for  the  previous  quarter. 

8)  Graduate  Scholarships.  Twenty  scholarships 
are  assigned  annually  to  students  who  have 
completed  with  honor  the  work  of  a  Senior 
College  (see  p.  18). 

Students  receiving  graduate  scholarships  will 
be  expected  to  render  assistance  in  the  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  museums,  in  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Libraries,  Labora- 
tories, and  Museums. 

'RIVILEGES. 

held  on  Thursdays,  at  10:30  a.m.  Attendance  is 
optional. 

Note. — Information  in  detail  concerning  the  organ- 
ization and  regulations  of  the  Graduate  Schools  may 
be  found  in  the  University  Handbook. 


VIII.    THE  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Admission. 

1.  Regular  Students.  Admission  as  a  regular  stu- 
dent in  the  College  for  Teachers  is  granted  to  the 
following  two  classes  of  persons  : 

a)  To  any  student  who  has  completed  the  amount 
of  work  required  for  admission  to  any  of  the 
other  Colleges  of  the  University  as  set  forth  on 
pp.  8-14 ;  20  of  this  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion. 

b)  To  any  student  who  is  actually  teaching  in  the 
public  or  private  schools  of  Chicago  or  vicinity, 
and  who  has  completed  a  four-years  course  in 
a  Chicago  High  School  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
on  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
same  to  the  Dean. 


2.  Special  Students.  Anyone  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Dean,  is  qualified  to  do  the  work  which  he 
desires  to  undertake,  may  be  admitted  as  a  special 

student. 

Degrees  and  Certificates. 

1.  Candidates  for  a  Degree.  In  case  a  student 
desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  he 
must  satisfy  the  Dean  that  he  has  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  admission  required  for 
such  a  degree,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  University.  (See  this  Circular,  pp.  16-17; 
21.) 

2.  Requirements  for  Degrees.  The  student  may 
obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
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Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  upon  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  for  these  respective 
degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts,  College  of  Litera- 
ture, College  of  Science,  or  College  of  Commerce 
and  Politics.  (See  pp.  17  ;  21-22  of  this  Circular.) 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  will  also 
be  granted  to  such  students  as  are  described  in 
1,  b)  above  on  the  following  conditions  : 

a)  The  candidate  shall  have  completed  the  Majors 
of  prescribed  College  work  common  to  all  other 
courses.    At  present  these  are  : 

English       .....  2  Majors 

Mathematics    -        -        -        -  -    2  Majors 

Science       .....  2  Majors 

French  or  German     -        -        -  -    3  Majors 

Philosophy  .....  2  Majors 

Latin     -        -        -        -        -  -    3  Majors 

b)  The  candidate  shall  have  completed  a  sufficient 
number  of  elective  Majors  from  among  the 
courses  offered  by  the  University,  either  in  the 
College  for  Teachers  or  in  the  other  Colleges,  to 
complete  with  the  prescribed  Majors  the  full 
number  of  thirty-six  required  for  graduation  ; 
provided  that  at  least  three  of  these  are  chosen 
in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy. 

c)  All  students,  before  receiving  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  must  have  taken  either  in  the  prepara- 


tory or  college  courses  at  least  seven  Majors  of 
Latin.  In  case  the  student  does  not  offer  Latin 
for  admission,  but  presents  a  sufficient  number 
of  units  in  other  subjects  to  make  up  the  fifteen 
units  required  for  admission,  he  may  take  the 
required  Latin  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  and 
have  it  counted  as  college  work. 

d)  No  candidate  may  offer  in  the  Senior  College 
more  than  nine  Majors  from  any  one  depart- 
ment. 

e)  Two  Majors  in  History  are  required  of  all  stu- 
dents before  taking  a  Bachelor's  degree,  unless 
General  European  History  was  presented  as  one 
of  the  subjects  for  admission. 

3.  Requirements  for  Certificates.  The  prescribed 
work  indicated  above,  with  the  exception  of 
Philosophy,  is  counted  as  Junior  College  work. 
When  this  is  completed,  together  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  elective  Majors  to  make  the  full  num- 
ber, eighteen,  the  student  may  receive  a  Junior 
College  certificate. 

4.  Entrance  to  Senior  College.  The  student  may  be 
classed  as  a  Senior  College  Student  upon  receiving 
credit  for  eighteen  Majors  of  College  work ;  pro- 
vided that  the  prescribed  courses  indicated  above 
(except  Philosophy)  are  included  in  the  eighteen 
Majors  offered  for  such  credit. 


IX.    GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE. 


I.  CREDENTIALS. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  When  presenting  himself  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  the  student  should  bring  his 
card  of  admission  credits  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior 
College  at  its  beginning;  his  letter  of  dismissal  and  an 
official  statement  concerning  his  previous  work  if  he 
is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another 
institution ;  and  his  diploma  if  he  is  applying  for 
admission  to  a  Graduate  School. 

These  documents  should  be  presented  at  the 
office  of  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  to  which 
entrance  is  desired.  Detailed  directions  will  be  fur- 
nished in  the  dean's  office  as  to  the  mode  of  register- 
ing for  courses  of  instruction  desired. 


II.  MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

1.  Time  of  Registration.  — 

Students  entering  at  the  opening  of  the  Autumn 
Quarter  will  register  on  or  before  Monday,  October  2, 
1899. 

2.  Place  of  Registration.  —  Registration  will  be  ef- 
fected by  students  as  follows  : 

Divinity  Students,  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School,  Room  15,  Haskell. 

Graduate  Students,  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of 
the  Graduate  Schools,  Room  14,  Haskell. 

Senior  College  Students,  in  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Senior  Colleges,  Room  13,  Haskell. 
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Junior  College  Students,  in  the  office  of  the  Deans 
of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Room  A  8,  Cobb  Hall. 

Unclassified  Students,  in  the  office  of  the  Deans 
of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Room  A  8,  Cobb  Hall. 

3.  Order  of  Procedure  for  New  Students.  — 

New  students  will 

a)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  dean  of  the 
school  or  college  to  which  admission  is  desired. 
Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation  of  the 
proper  credentials  which  entitle  the  student  to 
enter  the  University.  As  evidence  of  admission 
the  student  is  given  a  Matriculation  card. 

b)  Register,  in  the  same  office,  the  courses  of 
study  desired  for  the  Autumn  Quarter.  For 
this  purpose  the  student  will  be  given  a  Reg- 
istration card  for  the  quarter  and,  after  consul- 
tation wTith  the  dean,  the  courses  desired  will 
be  entered  on  these  cards  respectively. 

c)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  Autumn 
Quarter.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  student  will 
present  the  Matriculation  card  and  the  proper 
registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar, 
Cobb  Hall,  Room  A 1.  On  payment  of  fees  the 
registrar  will  stamp  the  Matriculation  card  and 
return  it  to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt 
for  tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any). 

Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below  (p.  29). 

The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  in- 
structors as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only  after 
the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

4.  Order  of  Registration  of  Students  in  Residence. 

The  usual  registration  cards  will  be  filled  with 
names  of  departments  and  numbers  of  courses  se- 
lected, and  will  be  left  with  the  clerk  of  the  dean 
with  whom  registration  is  effected. 

5.  Changes  in  Registration. — Registration  being  once 
effected,  change  of  the  same  is  permitted  only  (1) 
with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change. 
In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by  the  University, 
no  fee  is  required. 

6.  Further  Details  regarding  Courses.  —  Under  the 
title  of  each  course  are  printed  the  hour,  name  of 
instructor,  and  hall  and  room  in  which  the  exercise 
is  held.    Consult  bulletin  board  for  changes. 

7.  Credit  Value  of  Courses. — Major  i'Mj)=l  exercise 
daily  through  Quarter;  Double  Major  (DMj)  =  2 
exercises  daily  through  Quarter  ;  Minor  (M)  =  1  ex- 


ercise daily  through  6  weeks  (1  Term);  Double 
Minor  (DM)  =  2  exercises  daily  through  6  weeks 
(1  Term).  All  courses  are  Majors  unless  other- 
wise specified.  Junior  College  courses  meet  five 
days  weekly,  other  courses  meet  four  or  five  days 
weekly  at  instructor's  option,  usually  leaving  Sat- 
urday free  from  exercises. 

8.  Abbreviations.  —  The  following  abbreviations  are 


used : 

a)  U 

=  Anatomy  Building. 

—  Botany  Building. 

c 

=  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

(3 

=  Gymnasium  Building. 

m 

=  Haskell  Museum. 

IK 

=  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 

=  Kelly  Hall. 

IP 

=  Physiology  Building. 

=  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory. 

m 

=  Walker  Museum. 

i 

=  Yerkes  Observatory. 

% 

=  Zoology  Building. 

b)  For  Rooms  :  a,  b,  c,  and  d  refer  to  the  floors  in 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  beginning  with  the  ground 
floor  as  a.  The  rooms  are  numbered,  e.g.,  C  2  d 
=  Cobb  Hall,  room  No.  2,  4th  floor. 

9.  Required  Physical  Culture.  —  Juniors  are  required 
to  take  continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and 
will  register  each  Quarter  for  a  course  in  that  De- 
partment. Seniors  elect  courses  in  Physical  Culture 
during  at  least  four  quarters,  and  will  in  no  case 
omit  to  register  for  a  course  in  that  Department 
except  after  securing  the  written  approval  of  the 
Director  of  Physical  Culture,  and  presenting  the 
same  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration.  Class 
periods  of  one-half  hour  each  are  held  from  Tuesday 
to  Friday  inclusive. 

10.  Military  Science  and  Tactics. —  Students  who  have 
had  two  Quarters  of  Physical  Culture  may  register 
for  Military  Science  in  lieu  of  required  work  in  the 
former  department. 

11.  Required  Elocution.  —  All  Juniors  upon  complet- 
ing the  first  Major  in  required  English  will  register 
for  Elocution  during  the  next  two  successive 
Quarters. 

12.  Other  Required  Subjects. —For  all  other  required 
courses  in  the  various  schools  see  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  INSTRUCTION,  ETC. 


1)  Matriculation  Fee. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 
This  is  distinct  from  the  entrance  examination 
fee. 

2)  Tuition  Fee. 

(a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40.00  per  quarter  (including 
the  library  and  incidental  fee,  $5.00)  for  regu- 
lar work  (three  Majors  or  their  equivalent) ; 
there  is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two 
Majors. 

(b)  A  reduction  is  made  to  students  taking  only  one. 
Major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition 
fee  being  charged. 

(c)  Undergraduates  (including  unclassified  stu- 
dents) taking  more  than  three  Majors,  will  be 
charged  (in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  fee) 
at  the  rate  of  $15.00  for  each  additional  Major. 

(d)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and 
payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
Quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Regis- 
trar, Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  Al. 


Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  University 
bills  are  paid.  Those  who  fail  to  meet  this  obligation 
within  the  first  ten  days  of  the  quarter  will  not  be 
regarded  as  members  of  the  University.  After  the 
tenth  day,  to  secure  membership  in  the  University, 
the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
$5.00  for  late  registration  will  be  required. 

3)  IncidentalExpenses. 

Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00 
for  a  Major  course,  and  $2.50  for  a  Minor  course. 
Students  in  Biology  pay  $2.50  for  a  Major  course,  and 
$1.25  for  a  Minor  course. 

Ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for 
Laboratory  work  in  any  one  department  (M  and 
DMj  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion). 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Laboratory  fee,  students 
will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5.00 
worth  of  Laboratory  material.  Unused  portions  will 
be  redeemed. 

All  students  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture  are  required  to  provide  themselves 
with  gymnasium  suits  for  use  in  the  gymnasium.  The 
cost  of  such  a  suit  is  about  $4.00. 

The  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 


ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES. 


Eight  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the 
quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are  reserved  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Divinity  School  and  four  are  for  women. 
A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory  ; 
each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the 
members  ;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the 
Faculties  of  the  University  by  the  members  of  the 
House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under 
the  general  control  of  the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20 
to  $57  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes 
heat,  light,  and  care.  The  rooms  in  Snell  Hall,  and  all 
but  one  on  each  floor  of  Foster,  Kelly,  Green,  and 
Beecher  Halls,  are  single,  and  intended  for  occupancy 
by  one  student  each,  unless  special  arrangement 
otherwise  is  made  with  the  Head  of  the  House.  'In 
North  Hall  the  rooms  are  single  and  in  suites  of 
a  study  and  two  sleeping  rooms.  Diagrams  of  the 
halls,  showing  prices  of  the  rooms,  with  full  particu- 
lars, will  be  sent  by  the  Registrar  on  application. 
Rooms  will  not  be  rented  for  a  shorter  period  than  a 


quarter,  except  in  the  Summer  Quarter.  If  a  student 
desires  to  surrender  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
notice  to  that  effect  must  be  given  the  Registrar  three 
weeks  prior  to  that  date.  The  rooms  are  furnished 
with  study  table,  chairs,  bookcase,  bedstead  and  mat- 
tress, bureau-commode,  mirror,  chamberware  and  car- 
pet rug.  Rooms  cannot  be  subrented,  nor  can 
exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  Registrar.  In  case  of  vacancies,  appli- 
cants will  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  order  of  application. 
Each  hall  for  women  has  separate  dining  hall  and  par- 
lors. The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $42  a 
quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  con- 
cerning rooms  and  board  within  or  without  the  quad- 
rangles, should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

Undergraduate  students  not  living  in  University 
Houses  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  any  building  in 
which  a  family  does  not  reside. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in 
the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles  : 
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LOWEST.       AVERAGE.  LIBERAL. 

University  bill,  tuition                 $120  00  $120  00  $120  00 

Rent  and  care  of  room                    60  00  105  00  125  00 

Board                                          90  00  126  00  225  00 

Laundry                                      15  00  25  00  35  00 

Text-books  and  stationery              10  00  20  00  50  00 

$295  00  $396  00  $555  00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenses  belowT  the  lowest  of  these  estimates 
can  do  so.   Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 


with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1 
a  week  upwards,  the  $1.00  rate  being  easily  secured 
where  two  students  room  together.  Many  places  offer 
room  and  board  from  $4.50  upwards.  There  are  stu- 
dent clubs  which  secure  board  at  cost,  the  rate  during 
the  past  year  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  week.  A 
list  of  approved  boarding  places  outside  the  quad- 
rangles is  kept  on  file  at  the  room  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
Haskell  Museum,  and  information  regarding  the  same 
may  there  be  obtained. 


II.  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTIES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

REVISED  FOR  SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  QUARTERS,  1899. 
Note.— Mj  indicates  Major  (=1  exercise  daily  for  a  quarter) ;  M,  Minor  (=1  exercise  daily  for  a  term,  six  weeks)  ;  DMj  and 
DM,  Doiible  Major  and  Double  Minor  respectively  (=2  exercises  daily  for  the  same  periods.) 
All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

IA.  Philosophy. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

i  Introductory  Psychol- 
ogy 1   DM   First  Term 
8:30,  2:00  (Tufts)  B  16 

1  Introductory  Psychol- 
ogy (repeated) 1 
Sec.  a  8: 30 

(Moore)  B  33 
Sec.  b  9:30 

(Moore)  B  33 
Sec.  c  11:00 

(Angell)  B  16 

1  Introductory  Psychol- 
ogy (repeated) 1 

8:30  (Moore)  B  33 

1  Introductory  Psychol- 
ogy (repeated) 1 

8:30  (Moore)  B  16 

2  Introductory  Ethics  1 
DM    Second  Term 
8:30,  2:00  (Fite)  B  16 

2  Introductory  Ethics 
(repeated)1 

11:00  (Moore)  B  33 

2  Introductory  Ethics 
(repeated) 1 

Sec.  a  9:30  (Moore)  B  30 
Sec.  b 

11:00  (Tufts)  C6  a 

2  Introductory  Ethics 
(repeated) 1 

9:30  (Moore)  B33 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


3A  Logie    M  First  Term 
12:00  (Davis)  B  33 
5A  Greek  Philosophers 
and  Philosophy 
M  First  Term 

2:00  (Davis)  B  33 
8  Psychology,  Labora- 
tory Course 
M  First  Term 
11:00-1:00  (Fite)  B  16 
16  Introduction  to  Phi- 
losophy M  First  Term 
9: 30  (Tufts)  M  30 

28  Advanced  Ethics 
M    Second  Term 

12:00  (Tufts)  B30 


4  History  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy 

11:00  (Tufts)  U  30 


10  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy 

Lectures:  8:30 

(Angell,  Fite)  B  16 

23  Ethics  in  Relation  to 
Psychology 

9:30  (Mead)  B  34 


5  History  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophy 

11:00  (Moore)  B  33 

7  ^Esthetics 

8:30  {Tufts)  B30 
Prerequisite :  Course  1 

ii  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy (continued) 
Lectures:  8:30 

(Angell,  Fite)  B  16 


3  Logic  9:30  (Mead)  M  33 

6  Movements  of  Thought 
in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries 
11:00  (Mead)  B  30 


21  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logical Interpretation^ 
12:00  (Moore)  B|33 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


9  Advanced  Psychology 
3:00  (Fite)  B  16 

(Open  to  Senior  College  students) 
15  Seminar :  Spinoza 
M   First  Term 
Mon.  4: 00-6:00 

(Tufts)  %  34 
15A  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason 
M.   First  Term 

8:30  (Mead)  B  30 
15B  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume. 

M    Second  Term 

8:30  (Mead)  B  30 
42A  History  of  Psychology 
9:30  (Mead)  B  33 


12  Psychology,  Research 
Course,  continued  in 
Winter  Quarter 

(Angell,  Fite)  B  16 
17  Development    of  Re- 
flective Thought 

11:00  (Mead)  B  34 
31  Theory  of  Logic 

2:00  (Dewey)  B  30 

40  Post-Kantian  Idealism 
Mon.  4:00-6:00 

(Tufts)  &  34 


13  Psychology,  Research 
Course,  continued  in 
Spring  Quarter 
(Angell,  Fite)  B  Lab. 
18  Development   of  Re- 
flective Thought 

11:00  (Mead)  B  34 
32  Theory  of  Logic 

2:00  (Dewey)  B30 

41  Comparative  Psychol- 
ogy  9'-  30  (Mead)  B  30 

44  Seminar :  Modern  Po- 
litical Ethics 
Mon.  4:00-6:00 

(Dewey)  B  34 

Prerequisite :  at  least  one 
year  of  graduate  work 


14  Psychology, Research 
Course 
(Angell,  Fite)  B  Lab. 

22  Psychology  in  Relation 
to  Philosophy 

8:30  (Angell)  B  16 
33  Theory  of  Logic 

2:00  Dewey)  B  30 


45  Seminar  :  Modern  Po- 
litical Ethics 
Mon.  4:00-6:00 

(Deweyjlft  34 


1  Required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.   Prerequisite  for  Junior  College  students,  12  Mj. 
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IB.  Pedagogy. 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

SENIOR  COLLI 

:ge  courses 

History  of  Education 
12:00  (Thurber)  B 16 

2A  General  Principles  of 
Method 
M  First  Term 
9:30  (McMurry)  B  33 

3A  The  Pedagogy  of  the 
Special  School  Studies 
M    First  Term 
8:30  {McMurry)  B  33 

4  Topics  in  Genetic  Psy- 
chology 
M    First  Term 

12:00  (Daivson)  lb  26 


21  Child-Study 
M    First  Term 

8:30  {Dawson)  1b  26 


1  History  of  Educational 
Theory  and  Practice 

2:00  {Locke)  B  33 

2  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching 

11:00  (Bulkley)  B  — 

Prerequisite :  Psychology 


10  Educational  Values  and 
Uses  of  the  Domestic 
Arts  DMj 
Tues.,  Fri.  3:00-5:00 
{Harmer) 
5412  Ellis  Ave. 

10A  Educational  Uses  of 
the  Domestic  Arts 
Tues.,  Fri.  3:00-5:00 
{Harmer) 
5412  Ellis  Ave. 


3  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion 

11:00  {Bulkley)  B  33 


11  Educational  Values  and 
Uses  of  the  Domestic 
Arts  DMj 
Tues.,  Fri.  3:00-5:00 
{Harmer) 
5412  Ellis  Ave. 

11 A  Educational  Uses  of 
the  Domestic  Arts 
Tues.,  Fri.  3:00-5:00 
{Harmer) 
5412  Ellis  Ave. 


7  Subject-Matter  and 
Methods  of  Secondary 
Education 

11:00  (Locke)  21 33 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


5  Educational  Reforms 
11:00  {Bulkley)  B  33 

8  Locke 

M   First  Term 

3:00  {Bulkley)  B  34 

9  Froebel 

M    Second  Term 

3:00  {Bulkley)  21 34 

12  City  School  Adminis- 
tration 

M   First  Term 

8:30  {G.F.James)  B34 


20  Comparative  Study  of 
Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration 

2:00  {Thurber)  B  30 


22  Evolution  of  Educa- 
tional Theory 

3:00  (Dewey) 

Prerequisites:  The  equiva- 
lents of  Ped.  1  and  Phil.  4,  5 

23  Seminar :  Influence  of 
Pestalozzi  upon  Her- 
bart 

Thurs.  4:00-6:00 

(Bulkley)  B  34 

25  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration 

9:30  (Locke)  B  30 


24  Seminar :  Spencer 
Thurs.  4:00^6:00 

(Bulkley)  B  34 

26  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration 

9:30  (Locke)  B  16 

27  Seminar  :    History  of 
Education  in  the 
United  States 
Tues.,  Fri.  4:00-6:00 

(Locke)  B34 

29  Comparative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Sys- 
tems 

Mon.,Tues.  11:00-1:00 

( Thurber) 


28  Seminar  :  History  of 
Education  in  the 
United  States 
Tues.,  Fri.  4:00-6:  00 
(Locke)  B  34 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLLEGES 
II.    Political  Economy. 
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SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

i  Principles  of  Political 
Economy 1 

5  hrs.  a  week  9:30 
(Laughlin  and  Miller) 
C  3  c 

1  Principles  of  Political 
Economy1 

Sec.  a  8 : 30   (Hill)  C  3  c 
Sec.  b  9:30  (Laughlin) 
C  3  c 

2  Advanced  Political 
Economy 2 

9  :  30    (IZzZJ)  Cioc 

2  Advanced  Political 
Economy2 

8  : 30  (Miller)  C  3  c 

1  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  1 

12  : 00  (IftZZ)  C  8  c 

3  Economic    and  Social 
History  2 

2  :  00  (Miller)  $  3  c 

4  Processes  of  Leading 
Industries 

12  : 00  (Hatfield)  C  8  c 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


10  History    of  Political 
Economy 
Mj    4  hrs.  a  week 

11:00  C3C 

(Bauer  and  Miller) 


30  Railway  Transportation 
Mj    4  hrs.  a  week 

8:30  (Hill)  C  3  c 
43  Natural  Resources  of 
the  United  States 
M    First  Term 
4  hrs.  a  week 

8:30  (Ooode)  C  10  d 


10  History    of  Political 
Economy 

11  :oo  (Veblen)  C  3  c 
14  Social  Economics 

8:30  (Hatfield)  Qic 
18  Public  Finance 

3:00  (Miller)  C  3  c 
25  Oral  Debates,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  26  M 
Fri.  3:00 

(Hi7Z,  Herrick, 
Lovett)  C  16  d 


11  Scope  and  Method  of 
Political  Economy 
11:00  (Veblen)  G  3c 


19  Public  Finance 

3  :oo  (Miller)  Q  3  c 
26  Oral    Debates,  (con- 
tinued)   M    Fri.  3  :oo 
(Hill,  Herrick, 
Lovett,  Damon)    Q  8  d 

30  Railway  Transportation 

3:00  (Hill)  C  13  c 

31  Comparative  Railway 
Legislation 

8  : 30  (Hill)  G  5  c 

34  Tariff  History 

9  :30  (Hill)  C  3  c 


35  American  Agriculture 

4:00  (FefrZen)  C  3  c 

36  Financial    History  of 
United  States 

3  : 00  (Miller)  C  3  o 

39  Banking 

9  : 30  (ili'ZZ)  C  3  c 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


37  Principles  of  Money 
M    First  Term 
4  hrs.  a  week 
12  : 00  (Laughlin)  Q  3  c 

39  Banking 

Mj    2:00  (Hill)  C  3  c 

42  Colonial  Economics 
M    First  Term 
4  hrs.  a  week 

3:00  (Bauer)  C  3  c 


12  Advanced  Course  on 
Theory 

2:00  (Miller)  Q  3  c 


53  Seminar  (Laughlin) 
Open  to  students  wishing  to 
make  a  joint  study  of  money. 


16  Socialism 

4  :oo  (Veblen)  C  3  c 
37  Money  and  Practical 
Economics 

12  :  00  (Laughlin)  C  3  c 

50  Seminar  in  Finance 

(Miller) 

51  Seminar  in  Railways 

(Hill) 

54  Seminar  (Laughlin) 


13  Unsettled  Problems 
12  :oo  (Laughlin)  C  3  0 

17  Economic    Factors  of 
Civilization 

11  :oo  (Veblen)  C  3c 

52  Seminar  in  Railways 
55  Seminar  (Laughlin) 


1  Course  1,  and  Course  2  or  3  are  required  of  all  Junior  College  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics  (unless 
Political  Science  is  taken). 

2  Course  2  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses  in  this  Department. 
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CIRCULAR  OJE  INFORMATION 
III.    Political  Science. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

i    Civil    Government  in 
the  United  States 
DM    Second  Term 
8:30  and  3:00 

{Hatfield)  G  10  c 

1  Civil    Government  in 
the  United  States1 
11: 00  {Hatfield)  G  9  c 

Prerequisite:  Nine  Majors  of 
Junior  College  work 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

21  Federal  Constitutional 
Law    of    the  United 
States 

DM    First  Term 
8:30  and  3:00 

{James)  C  10  c 

22  State  Constitutional 
Law    of    the  United 
25  American  Administra-  States 

tiveLaw2                             S: 30  {Judson)  Ggc 
2 : 00  (Freund)  C  10  c 

41  International  Law          32  Introduction    to  the 
9  : 30  {Judson)  G  9  c        Common  Law. 

3:00  {Freund)  G  10  c 

11  Comparative  National 
Government 

8:30  (Judson)  G9  c 

21  Federal  Constitutional 
Law    of    the  United 
States2 
11:00  {Hatfield)  G  10  c 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 

12  Federal  Government2 

8  130  {Judson)  G  9  c 
Prerequisite:  III-l,  or  equiv- 
alent 

43  Diplomatic  History  of 
Europe 

9  130  {Judson)  G  9  c 

14  The  Government  of 
Great  Britain 

8  : 30  {Judson)  G  9  c 

31  Roman  Law 

3  : 00  {Freund)  G  10  c 

50  Seminar  in  Politics 
Tues.  4:00 

{Judson)  C  1  c 

Open  only  to  advanced 
students  in  Political  Sci- 
ence. 

26  The  Police  Power 

2 : 00  {Freund)  G  10  c 

44  Diplomatic  History  of 
the  United  States 

9:30  {Judson)  G  9  c 

51  Seminar  in  Politics 
(Continuation  of  50) 

27  Judicial  Power 

2  :oo  {Freund)  G  10  c 

33  Criminal  Law 

3  : 00  {Freund)  G  10  c 
Prerequisite:  111-32 

44  Diplomatic  History  of 

Europe 

9: 30  {Judson)  G  9  c 
52  Seminar  in  Politics 

(Continuation  of  51) 

*  Required  of  Junior  College  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics  (unless  Political  Economy  is  taken). 
'May  be  taken  by  Junior  College  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Politics  as  the  second  Major. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLLEGES 

IV.  History. 
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SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


I  The  Mediaeval  Period 
from  5th  to  15th 
Century1 

8:30  (Werg eland)  (J  8  c 


2  The  Modern  Period 
15th  to  end  of  19th 
Century1 
9:30  {Catterall)  C  8c 


1  Mediaeval  Period  (re- 
peated)1 

Sec.  a  8  130 

(Thompson)  Q  8  c 
Sec.  b 

9:30  (  )  C  8c 

2  Modern  Period  (repeat- 
ed)1 

8  :  30  {Catterall)  C  16  d 


3  The  United  States, 
from  Colonization  to 
Present  Time 
9:30  (Catterall)  G  16  d 


1  The  Mediaeval  Period 
(repeated)1 

8:  30  (Thompson)  G  8  c 


2  The  Modern  Period 
(repeated)1 

Sec.  a 

8:30  (  )  G9  c 

Sec.  b 

9  : 30  ( Thompson)  C8c 

3  The  United  States, 
from  Colonization  to 
Present  Time 

8:30  (  )  G  16  D 


I  The  Mediaeval  Period 
(repeated)1 
9:30  (Thompson) 


2  The     Modern  Period 
(repeated)1 

8  :30  (Thompson)  G  8  c 


3  The  United  States,  from 
Colonization  to  Present 
Time 

9:30  (  )  Cl6  D 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


10  The  Reformation  and 
the  Thirty  Years'  War 

11:00  (Catterall)  G7  c 

11  The  History  of  Europe 
in  the  17th  and  18th 
Centuries 

11:00  (Schwill)  C8  c 

12  Europe  in  the  19th 
Century 

3:00  (Schwill)  G8  c 


4  The  History  of  Antiq- 
uity to  the  Fall  of  the 
Persian  Empire 
2:00  (Goodspeed)  1b  31 

7  The  Dark  Ages 

11:00  (Thatcher) 
G  8c 


13  The  History  of  Eng- 
land :  The  King  and 
Feudalism 
Mon.-Thurs.  9:30 

(Terry)  Cyc 


16  History  of  the  United 
States  :  Early  Consti- 
tutional Period 

12:00  (Shepardson) 
G  16  D 


5  The  History  of  Greece 
to  Death  of  Alexander 
2:00  (Goodspeed)  1b  31 


8  The  Feudal  Age 

11:00  (Thatcher) 
G  8c 


14  The  History  of  Eng- 
land :  The  King  and 
Parliament 
Mon.-Thurs.  9:30 

(Terry)  G  7  c 


6  The  History  of  Rome 
to  Death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius 

2: 00  (Goodspeed)  1b  31 

9  The  Age  of  the  Renais- 
sance 1 1 : 00 
(Thatcher)  G8  c 

12  Europe   in    the  19th 
Century 

3:00  (Schwill)  C8  c 

15  England  under  the  Par- 
liament ;      History  of 
England  in  18th  and 
19th  Centuries 
Mon.-Thurs.  9:30 

(Terry)  fl  7  c 


17  History  of  the  United    18  History  of  the  United 
States :    The    Middle        States :    The  Civil  War 


Period 

12: 00  (Shepardson) 
C  16  c 


and  Reconstruction 
12:00  (Shepardson) 
G  16  D 


1  Required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  except  when  History  3a)  and  36)  are  presented  for  admission.  Required  of  Junior  College 
students  in  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Commerce  and  Politics.  Students  who  presented  History  3a)  and  36)  for  admission 
elect  from  the  Senior  College  courses. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
IV.    History — Continued. 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

26  Teachers'  Course  in  the 
History  of  Rome 
MorDM  Second  Term 
11:00-1:00 

{Goodspeed)  1b  31 

30  Introduction    to  the 
Study  of  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History  :  The 
Interpretation  of  His- 
tory     M    First  Term 
Tues.-Fri.  7:30 

(Terry)  G  7  c 

51 B  Early  England,  the 
Period  of  Norman  Or- 
ganization 
M    First  Term 
Tues.-Fri.  8:30 

(Terry)  $7  c 

77  The  French  Revolution 
12:00  (Schwill)  G  9  c 

79  The  Eastern  Question 
in  Europe,  1699-1878 
o:3o(  Wergeland)  G 10  c 

80  Teachers'    Course  in 
American  History 

M    First  Term 

11:00  (Sparks)  G  16  d 

81 A  Territorial  Expansion 
of  the  United  States 
M    Second  Term 
8:30  (Shepardson)  G  16  d 

86  Political  and  Constitu- 
tional History  of  United 
States  from  1789  9:30 
A  M    First  Term 

(Sparks)  G  16  d 
B  M    Second  Term 
(Shepardson)  C  16  d 

19  The  History  of  Israel 
12:00  (Goodspeed)  1b  31 

31  The  Transition  Period  : 
Europe  from  the  3d  to 
the  9th  Century 
Mon.-Thurs,  8:30 

(Terry)  G  7  c 

37  History  of  Civilization 
during  the  Middle 
Ages 

1 1  :oo  ( Wergeland)  G  6  c 

41  The  Hundred  Years' 
War 

2:00  (Thompson)  G  8c 

44  Mohammed,  Moham- 
medanism, and  the  Cru- 
sades 

12:00  (Thatcher)  G8  c 

63  England    under  the 
Stuarts 

11: 00  (Catterall)  G  7  c 

69  History  of  the  French 
Revolution 

3:00  (von  Hoist)  G9  c 

70  The  Eastern  Question 
'  in    Europe,  1699-1878 

(repeated) 

12: 00  ( Wergeland)  G  9  c 

90  Seminar :  Mediaeval 
and  English  Institu- 
tions 

Fri.  4:00-6:00 

(Terry)  G  7  c 

95  Seminar:  American 
History 

Mon.  4:  00-6:  00 

(von  Hoist)  G7  c 

20  The  History  of  Israel 
(continuation  of  19) 
12: 00  (Goodspeed)  1b  31 

32  The  Transition  Period 
(continued) 
Mon.-Thurs.  8:30 

(Terry)  G  7  c 

38  History  of  Civilization 
(continued) 

12:00  (Wergeland) 
G  6  c 

42  The   Hundred  Years' 
War  (continued) 
2:00  (Thompson)  G8  c 

45  Mohammed,  Moham- 
medanism, and  the  Cru- 
sades (continued) 
9:  30  (Thatcher)  G8  c 

54  The  Mediaeval  City 

1 1 : 00  ( Wergeland) 

70  History  of  the  French 
Revolution  (continued) 
3: 00  (von  Hoist)  G  9  c 

91  Seminar :  Mediaeval 
and   English  Institu- 
tions (continued) 
Fri.  4:00-6:00 

(Terry)  Q7  c 

96  Seminar :  American 
History  (continued) 
Mon.  4:00-6:00 

(von  Hoist)  G  7  c 

21  The  History  of  Israel 
(concluded) 
12:00  (Goodspeed)  1b  31 

33  The  Transition  Period 
(continued) 
Mon.-Thurs.  8:30 

(Terry)  G  7  c 

39  History  of  Civilization 
(continued) 

12:00  (Wergeland) 
G  6  c 

46  History  of  Commerce 
during  the  Middle  Ages 
9:30  (Thatcher)  G8  c 

55  The  Mediaeval  City  (con- 
tinued) 

11:00  ( Wergeland) 

56  Italian  Sculpture  and 
Painting 

3:00  (Schwill)  G7  c 

71  History  of  the  French 
Revolution  (continued) 
3:00  (von  Hoist)  G  9  c 

92  Seminar:  Mediaeval 
and    English  Institu- 
tions (continued) 

Fri.  4:00-6:00 

(Terry)  G  7  c 

93  Seminar  :  Reading  and 
Interpretation   of  Se- 
lected Mediaeval  Official 
Documents 

Tues.,  Thurs.  4:00-6:00 

(Thatcher)  G6  c 

97  Seminar :  American 
History  (continued) 
Mon.  4:00-6:00 

(von  Hoist)  G  7  c 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLLEGES 
V.  Archaeology. 
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BUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATE  COURSES  (OPEN  TO  SENIORS) 

i  Introduction  to  Clas- 
sical Archaeology 

8  :30  (Tarbell) 

C  2  B 

2  History  of  Greek  Sculp- 
ture 

8:30  {Tarbell)  C  2  b 

Prerequisite:  V-l 

3  Greek  Vases  and  Coins 
8:30  {Tarbell)  C2  b 

VI.    Sociology  and  Anthropology. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

51  Contemporary  Society 
in  the  United  States 
2:00  (Vincent)  Cue 

52  Growth     and  Social 
Structure  of  American 
Cities 
2:00  {Vincent)  Cue 

41  General  Hygiene  1 

11:00  {Talbot)  C  2  c 
71  Introduction     to  the 
Study  of  Society 

2:00  {Vincent)  Cue 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


S  Ethnology :  American 
Race        12:00  {Starr) 
m  3d  floor 
26  Race  Psychology 

11:00  (Thomas)  C  10  c 


67  Structure  of  English 
Society 

2:00  (Zueblin)  Cue 

96A  Democracy  and  the 
Social  Movement 
M    First  Term 

8:30  (Small)  Cue 


6  Prehis.  Archaeology : 
American 

12:00  (Starr)  Wi  3d  floor 


42  House  Sanitation 

11:00  (Talbot)  C  10  c 

53  The  Family  11:00 
(Henderson)  Cue 

72  Introduction  to  Soci- 
ology 

8:30  (Vincent)  Cue 


79  Sociological  Interpre- 
tation of  Society 

2:00  (Small)  Cue 


26  Race  Psychology 

11:00  (Thomas)  C  10  c 

43  Sanitary    Aspects  of 
Water  and  Food 

11:00  (Talbot)  C  10  c 


80  Sociological  Interpre- 
tation of  the  State  and 
Government 

2:00  (Small)  C  9  c 


1  General  Anthropology 
12:00  (Starr)  Wi 


44  Economy  of  Living 

9:30  (Talbot)  C  10  c 

64  Contemporary  Chari- 
ties 

11:00  (Henderson)  Cue 
67  Structure   of  English 
Society 
11:00  (Zueblin)  C  10  c 
96  Problems  of  Modern 
Democracy 

2:00  (Small)  Cue 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


ro  Mexico 

11  :oo  (Starr) 
m  3d  floor 

27  Race  Development  of 
Mind 

12:00  (Thomas)  C  10  c 


8  Physical  Anthropology, 
Laboratory  work 
2:00  (Starr)  Wi3d  floor 
12  Laboratory  in  Anthrop. 

2:00  (Starr)  Hill  3d  floor 
14  Japan      11:00  (Starr) 
Wi  3d  floor 


24  Art  of  the  Natural 
Races 
12:00  (Thomas)  C  10  c 


9  Phys.  Anthrop.  Lab. 

2:00  (Starr)  W. 

13  Laboratory  in  Anthrop 
2:00  (Starr)  Wi 
15  New  Mexico,  Pueblo 

11:00  (Starr)  Wi 

27  Race   Development  of 
Mind 

11:00  (Thomas)  C  10  c 

28  Sex  in  Race  Psychology 

12:00  (Thomas)  C  10  c 


1  May  be  taken  as  one  of  the  required  majors  of  Science. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
VI.    Sociology  and  Anthropology.— Continued. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


GRADUATE  COURSES  (continued) 


57  Amelioration  of  Rural 
Life 

M   Second  Term 

11:00  {Henderson) 
Cue 

65  Social    Treatment  of 
Crime  and  Criminals 
M  Second  Term  12:00 
(Henderson)  Cue 

74A  Synopsis  of  Sociolog- 
ical Theory 
M   First  Term 

11:00  (Small)  Cue 

77  English  Social  Phil,  of 
the  Victorian  Era 
3:00  (Zueblin)  Cue 


45  Seminar  in  Sanitary 
Science 

3:00  (Talbot)  Oreen 

58  Seminar :  Methods  of 
Social  Amelioration 
Tues.  4:00-6:00 

(Henderson)  C  2  c 

63  Social  Institutions  of 
Organized  Christianity 
12:  00  (Henderson) 
Cue 

88  Seminar  :  Problems  in 
Methodology 
Mon.  4:00-6:00 

(Small)  C  2  c 

94  Premises  of  Sociology 
3:00  (Small)  Cue 


35  Egyptian  Life  and  An- 
tiquities 
11:00  (Breasted)  1b  24 
(See  Dept.  VIII,  No.  117) 
46  Seminar   in  Sanitary 
Science 

3:00  (Talbot)  Green 

56  The  Labor  Movement 
11: 00  (Henderson) 
Cue 

59  Seminar:  Methods  of 
Social  Amelioration 
(continued) 

Tues.  4:00-6:00 
(Henderson)  C  2  c 
61  Modern  Cities 

12: 00  (Henderson) 
Cue 

73  The    Theory    of  the 
Social  Mind 
8:30  (Vincent)  Cue 
89  Seminar:  Problems  in 
Methodology 
(continued) 

Mon.  4:00-6:00 
(Small)  C  2  c 
95  Outlines    of  General 
Sociology 

3:00  (Small)  Cue 


47  Seminar    in  Sanitary 
Science 

3:00  (Talbot)  ©teen 

60  Seminar :  Methods  of 
Social  Amelioration 
(continued) 

Tues.  4:00-6:00 
(Henderson)  C  2  c 

68  Philanthropy  in  its 
Historic  Forms 

12:00  (Henderson) 
Cue 

75  Elements  of  Social 
Teleology 

3:00  (Small)  Cue 

77  English  Social  Phil,  of 
the  Victorian  Era 
12:00  (Zueblin)  C  10  c 

90  Seminar  :  Problems  in 
Methodology  (contin- 
ued) 

Mon.  4:00-6:00 

(Small)  C  2  c 

98  Education  as  a  Social 
Function 

3:00  (Vincent)  C  16  e 


VII.    Comparative  Religion. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


GRADUATE  COURSES] 


1  Outline  History  of  Re- 
ligion 

9:30  (Buckley)  1b  31 
10  Christianity  and  Bud- 
dhism:  Lectures 
Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday,  August  6-17 
4  : 00  (Barrows)  ft 
12  Science  of  Religion 

8  -.30  (Buckley)  D  31 


1  Outline  History  of  Re- 
ligion 

4 : 00  (Goodspeed)  1b  31 

2,  3  Religions  of  Ancient 
India  and  Persia 
3  :oo  (Goodspeed)  1b  31 


2, 3  Religions  of  Ancient 
India  and  Persia  (con- 
tinued) 

3  :oo  (Goodspeed)  1b  31 

15  Seminar:  Comparative 
Theology :  Institutions 
Tues.,  Fri.  4:00-6:00 
(Goodspeed) 


lOpen  to  qualified  members  of  the  Senior  Colleges  on  consultation  with  the  Instructor. 


4  Religions   of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Northern 
Europe 
3 : 00  (Goodspeed)  f)  3 
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VII.    Semitic  Languages. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
HEBREW 


SUMMER 


1  Hebrew  for  Beginners 
DMj       8  : 30  and  3  : 00 

{Breasted  and 

Willett)  1b  26 

2  Historical  Hebrew  : 

Books  of  Samuel 
M   Second  Term  8  : 30 
{R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 
4  Historical  Hebrew: 
Books  of  Kings 
M    Second  Term 
11:00  {Willett)  1b  35 


12  Deuteronomy 

M  First  Term     8  : 30 
{R.  F.  Harper)  fb  23 
20A  The  Hebrew  Psalter 
M   First  Term 

4:00  {Smith)  1b  26 
23  Outline  of  Hebrew  His- 
tory 

4:00  {Willett)  tb  35 
26  Hebrew  Seminar  III. 
Hosea. 

Tues.,  4  : 00-6 : 00 
( W.  R.  Harper)  fb  21 
42  Hebrew  Philosophy 
and  Ethics  11:  00 

{W.  R.  Harper)  1b  21 
50A  The  Hebrew  Laws 
(Priest  Codes) 
i^Mj    Sun.,  8:30 
(W.  R.  Harper)  lb  12 
104  Advanced  Hebrew 

Grammar:  Etymology 
M  Second  Term  12:00 
{W.R.Harper)  lb  21 
106  Advanced  Hebrew 
Grammar:  Syntax 
M    First  Term    12  : 00 
(IF.  R.Harper)  lb  21 


AUTUMN 


1  Hebrew  for  Beginners 
2  : 00  {Price)  1b  21 

15  Isaiah  i-xxxix 
(English) 

4:00  {Price)  1b  33 

16  Isaiah  xl-lxvi 

3: 00  {Price)  1b  21 

22  General  Survey  of  Old 
Testament  Literature 
and  History  8:30 
{W.  R.  Harper)  D  21 

28  Beginnings  of  Hebrew 
History 
12:00 

(Goodspeed)  1b  31 

31  History  of  Antiquity 
to   the   Fall    of  the 
Persian  Empire 
2:00  {Goodspeed)  1b  31 

41  Hebrew  Poetic  Litera- 
ture 7:30 
(W.  R.Harper)  fb  36 


50B  Hebrew  Laws  (Priest 
History) 

^Mj    Sun.,  8:30 
(W.  R.  Harper)  1b  12 

57  Palestinian  Geography 
and  Archaeology 
12:00 

{Willett)  1b  21 


64  Talmud  (continuing 
the  three  Quarters) 
3Mj  12: 00  {Hirsch)  1b  33 

67  History  of  Jewish 
Sects 

M   First  Term 

11:00  {Hirsch)  1b  33 


WINTER 


1  Hebrew  for  Beginners 
(continuing  Autumn 
work) 
2 : 00 

{W.  R.  Harper)  1b  21 


22  General  Survey  of  Old 
Testament  Literature 
and  History  (continued) 
8:30 

(W.  R.  Harper)  1b  21 

29  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy 
12:00 

{Goodspeed)  1b  31 

40  Messianic  Prophecy 

3:00  {Price)  tb  21 

44  Canon  and  Text  of  Old 
Testament 

2:00  {Price)  1b  21 


50C  Hebrew  Laws  (Priest 
Psalms) 

Yz  Mj  Sun.,  8:30 

{W.  R.  Harper)  1b  12 

61  Talmud 

M    First  Term 

11:  00  {Hirsch)  lb  33 

62  Talmud  (advanced) 

9:30  {Hirsch)  1b  33 

63  Talmud  (Jerusalemic) 
M    Second  Term 

11:00  {Hirsch)  1b  33 

64  Talmud  (see  Autumn 
Quarter) 

12:00  {Hirsch)  1b  33 


SPRING 


19  Ezekiel 

2:  00  {Price)  1b  21 

21  Psalter  (in  English) 

4  : 00  {Price)  lb  21 

30  Exilic  and  Post-Exilic 
History 

12:  00 

{Goodspeed)  1b  31 

35  Origin,  Growth,  and 
Character  of  the  Pro- 
phetic Books 

3  :  00  {Price)  1b  21 


64  Talmud  (continued 
from  Winter  Quarter) 
12:00  {Hirsch)  1b  33 


Note. — See,  in  addition,  page  12  of  the  Semi- Annual  Announcements. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


VII.    Semitic  Languages: — Continued. 

COGNATE  LANGUAGES  AND  EGYPTIAN. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

72  Syriac  for  Beginners 

73  Advanced  Syriac 

70  Biblical  Aramaic 

11:00 

11:00 

M    First  Term  9:30 

{R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

74  Assyrian  Language 

74  Assyrian  Language 

71  Targum 

12: 00 

12:00 

M    Second  Term 

{R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

{R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

9: 30  (R.  F.  Harper) 

76  Assyrian  Historical 

1b  23 

Inscriptions,  and 

77  Early  Historical  In- 

'78 Later  Hist.  Inscrip- 

scriptions 

tions 

11:00 

12: 00 

(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

83  Assyrian  Syllabaries 

80  Babylonian  Historical 

83  Assyrian  Syllabaries 

82  Assyrian  Letters 

and  Mythological  In- 

Inscriptions 

and  Mythological  In- 

9:30 

scriptions  9:30 

9:30 

scriptions 

(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

(R.  F.  Harper)  lb  23 

(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

86  Earliest  Unilingual 

86A  Seminar  :  Origin  of 

87  Mesopotamian  Geogra- 

Cuneiform Inscriptions 

the  Semitic  Civilization 

phy 

4:00  (Price)  1b  23 

of  Babylonia 

M    First  Term  11:00 

4:00  (Price)  1b  33 

(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

89  Babylonian  and  Assyr- 

88 Assyrian  and  Baby- 

ian Literature  (in  Eng- 

lonian Life 

lish)  12:00 

M  Second  Term  11:00 

(R.  F.  Harper)  1b  23 

(R.  F.  Harper)  f)  23 

90  Arabic  Language 

90  Arabic  Language 

TnR  Samaritan 

iVU     k_J CX  UL1CL X.  1  XjCX Li 

110  Mandaic 

9:30  (W.  R.  Harper) 

Mon.  11:00-1:00 

(Willett)  D  33 

M   First  Term 

1b  21 

(W.  R.  Harper)  1b  21 

9:30  (Hirsch)  1b  33 

91  Early  Suras  of  the 

in  Beginning  Ethiopic 

Quran  2:00 

M    Second  Term 

(W.R.  Harper)  lb  21 

9  :  30  (Hirsch)  1b  33 

112  Advanced  Ethiopic 

118  Beginners'  Hiero- 

11: 00 

(Hirsch)  1b  33 

glyphics 

4:00  {Breasted)  f}  24 

126  History  of  Egypt 

2:  00  (Breasted)  t)  24 
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SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


i  New  Testament  Greek 
3:00  (Votaw)  1b  28 
12C  The  Institutions  of 
Judaism 

}i  or  X  Mj  First  Term 
Sun.  8:30 

(Votaw)  lb  17 

13  History  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age 

2:00  (Votaw)  1b  28 
13C  Institutions  of  Early 
Christianity 
X  or  MMj 
Second  Term 
Sun.  8:30 

(Mathews)  1b  17 

26B  Gospel  of  Mark 
M    Second  Term 
8:30  (Mathews)  lb  28 
28B  Gospel  of  John 
M   First  Term 
12:00  (De  Wolfe)  1b  28 
33B  Romans 

M   First  Term 

3: 00  (Burton)  1b  28 
40B  Quotations  in  the 
Gospels 
M    First  Term 
Tues.,  Fri.  4:00-6:00 
(Burton)  1b  28 
55B  Early  Christian  Lit- 
erature 

M   First  Term 
11:00  (De  Wolfe)  1b  28 
61  Theology  of  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels 
M   First  Term 
Mon.,  Thurs.  4:00-6:00 
(Burton)  lb  28 
67  The  Teachings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul 
M   Second  Term 
9:30  (Mathews)  lb  28 


4  Rapid  Reading  of  the 
New  Testament 

2:00  (Votaw)  1b  28 
10  History  of  New  Testa- 
ment Times 
11:00  (Mathews)  1b  28 
17  Sources  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus 

Mon.,  Thurs.  4:00-6:00 
(Mathews)  1b  28 
19A  The  Life  of  Christ 

3:00  (Votaw)  1b  28 
(For  the  Colleges  only) 


27B  Gospel  of  Luke  in 
Eng. 

9:30  (Mathews)  1b  28 


31  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
11:00  (Burton)  1b  26 

41  Quotations  in  the  Epis- 
tles 

Tues.,  Fri.  4:00-6:00 
(Burton)  1b  28 
70  Lexicographical 
Seminar 

Mon.,  Thurs.  4:00-6:00 
(Burton)  1b  28 


15  General  Survey  of  New 
Testament  Literature 
3:00  (Burton)  1b  28 
19  Life  of  Jesus 

8:30  (Mathews)  1b  28 


20  Parables  and  Miracles 
of  Jesus 

2:00  (Votaw)  1b  28 
24  Life  of  Paul 

XMj  Sun.  8:30 

(Burton)  1b  17 
28  Gospel  of  John 

4:  00  (Burton  lb  28 
Prerequisite :  LXII-1, 10 


44  The  Septuagint 

3:  00  (Votaw)  1b  35 
57  The  N.  T.  Canon 

9:30  (Mathews)  1b  28 


1  New  Testament  Greek 
3:00  (Votaw)  1b  28 


22  Teaching  of  Jesus 

2:00  (Votaw)  1b  28 


24  Life  of  Paul 

MMj  Sun.  8:30 

(Burton)  1b  17 

25  Gospel  of  Matthew 

11:00  (Burton)  1b  28 
Prerequisite :  XLII-1,  10, 15 


62  Theology  of  John 

Tues.,  Fri.  4:00-6:00 
(Burton)  1b  28 

Prerequisite:  XLII-28  and 
its  prerequisites 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
X.  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATI 

a  COURSES 

2  Outlines  of  Compara- 
tive Grammar  of  Greek 
and  Latin 

11:00  (Stratton)  G  12  b 

3  Sanskrit,  Elementary 
Course 

12:  00  {Stratton)  G  12  b 


3  Sanskrit,  Elementary 
Course,  repeated 

2:00  {Buck)  G  12  b 


14  Lithuanian    and  Old 
Bulgarian  3:00  {Buck) 
C  12  B 

Prerequisite :  Sanskrit 


2  Outlines  of  Compara- 
tive Grammar  of  Greek 
and  Latin 

3:00  {Buck)  C  12  b 

4  Sanskrit  (Classical 
Texts),  continuation 
of  3      2:00  {Stratton) 
C  12  B 

8  Kalidasa's  Meghaduta 
and  Rtusamhara 
3:00  {Stratton)  G  12  b 
15  Seminar  :  Indo-Euro- 
pean   Philology  and 
Morphology 
Fri.  4:00-6:00  {Buck) 
G  4  B 


1  General  Introductior 
to  the  Study  of  Indo- 
European  Comparative 
Philology 

11:00  {Buck)  C  12  b 
5  Sanskrit  (Introduction 
to  Vedic  Study),  con- 
tinuation of  3  and  4 
2:00  {Stratton)  G  12  b 

13  Italic  Dialects 

12:00  {Buck)  G  12  b 

16  Vedic  Seminar 
Thurs.  4:00-6:00 

{Stratton)  G  4  b 


XI.  Greek, 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1  Homer:  Iliad,  Element- 
ary Course1 
DM    Second  Term 
7:  30,  12:00 

{Owen)  G  15  b 

11  Lysias:  Selected  Ora- 
tions3 

M  First  Term 

8:30  {Norlin)  G  8  b 
Prerequisite :  XI-2,  3 

12  Sophocles  :  Antigone ;  3 
Introduction  to  Greek 
Drama 

M  First  Term 

9: 30  {Norlin)  G  8  b 

20  Thucydides,  Selections 
M  Second  Term 
9:  30  (Seidenadel)  G  7  b 


2  Xenophon  :  Memora- 
bilia ;  Plato  :  Apology 
and  Crito  2 

a)  11:00  {Castle)  G  2  b 

b)  2:00  (  )  C  2  b 

3  Homer,  Odyssey2 

11 : 00  {Owen)  G  b  7 

Prerequisite:  XI-2. 

4  Euripides,  Alcestis ; 
Sophocles,  Antigone3 

12:00  {Owen)  G  2  b 

Prerequisite :  XI-2,  3. 


1  Homer  :  Iliad,  Ele- 
mentary Course1 

11  :oo  {Owen)  G  9  b 

2  Xenophon  :  Memora- 
bilia ;  Plato  :  Apology 
and  Crito2 

11  :oo  (Capps)  G  7  b 


3  Homer:  Odyssey2 
11  :oo  {Tarbell)  C  15  d 
Prerequisite:  XI-2 

5  Andocides 

9:30  (Castle)  C  15  b 


2  Xenophon  :  Memora- 
bilia; Plato :  Apology 
and  Crito2 

11:00  (  )  C  9  b 

3  Homer :  Odyssey2 

11:00  {Capps)  G  15  b 
Prerequisite:  XI-2 

4  Euripides  :  Alcestis  ; 
Sophocles:  Antigone3 

11:00  {Castle)  G  7  b 
Prerequisite :  XI-2,  3 


1  Required  of  students  who  did  not  receive  credit  for  Greek  3  and  4  on  admission.   Requirement  in  Greek  for  such  students,  5  Mjs 

2  Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

3 May  be  taken  as  the  third  Major  of  Greek  required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 
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SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER  SPRING 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

t 

17  Lucian,  Selected  Dia- 
logues, Polybius,  Se- 
lections 

8 : 30  (Hussey)  G  7  b 

18  Minor     Post  -  Classic 
Poets  and  Theocritus 

7 : 30  {Hussey)  G  7  b 

19  Homer,  Iliad  for 
Teachers 

M  First  Term 

11:00  {Shorey)  G  2  b 

23  Sophocles,  Selected 
Plays 

M  Second  Term 

12:00  (Castle)  G  7  b 

26  Homer,  Critical  Study 
of  the  Iliad 

8:30  (Castle)  G  2  b 
29  Sophocles,  Selected 
Plays 

Mon.  &  Thurs.  3:00-5:00 

(Shorey)  G  2  b 

16  Greek  Composition 

12  :oo  (Owen)  G  2  b 

32  Herodotus,  Selections 
8:30  (Castle)  G  15  b 

50  Greek  Drama  for 
English  Readers 

11: 00  (Shorey)  G  2  b 

22  Euripides :  Selected 
Plays 

8  :3o  (Castle)  G  15  b 

30  Lyric  Poets  and  Theoc- 
ritus 

9  :30  (Tarbell)  G  2  b 

31  Attic  Orators 

Mon.  &  Thurs.  4: 00-6: 00 

(Shorey)  G  2  b 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

27A  Pindar  and  Bacchyl- 
ides      M  First  Term 
Mon.,  Thurs., 
4:00-6:00  (Shorey)  G  2  b 

27B  Pindar  (continued) 
M  Second  Term 
Mon.,  Thurs., 
4:00-6:00  (Seidenadel) 
C  2  B 

*35A  Greek  Authors  on 
Music| 

(Seidenadel) 

38  Odyssey,  Selections  from 
Books  XIII-XXIV 
M  Second  Term 

11:00  (Castle)  G  15  b 

*6o  Seminar,  Aristotle 
M  First  Term 
Wed.,  4:00-6:00 

(Shorey)  G  2  b 

36  Greek  Music| 

(Seidenadel) 

47  Greek  Inscriptions 

9:30  (Tarbell)  G  2  b 

*57  Seminar  :  Plato  and 
Aristotle 
Wed.  4:00-6:00 

(Shorey)  G  2  b 

37  Greek  Musicf 

(Seidenadel) 

44  Greek  Comedy 

9:30  (Capps)  G  2  b 

*58  Seminar :  Plato  and 
Aristotle  (continued) 
Wed.  4: 00-6:00 

(Shorey)  G  2  b 

45  Greek  Theatre 

12: 00  (Capps)  G  2  b 

*59  Plato  and  Aristotle 
(continued) 
Wed.  4:00-6:00 

(Shorey)  G  2  b 

*  For  Graduate  Students  only. 

tHour  and  room  to  be  arranged  with  students. 
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XII.  Latin. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  C 

DURSES:  REQUIRED 

2  Virgil :  iEneid 
DMj    Second  Term 
7:  30,  12:00 

(Laing)  G8  b 

4  Cicero  :  De  Senectute  ; 
Livy2  9:30 
First  Term 

(Ballou)  C  2  b 
Second  Term 

(Bechtel)  G  2  b 


5  Terence:  Phormio ; 
Tacitus :  Germania  and 
Agricola2  8:30 
First  Term 

(Ballou)  C  2  b 
Second  Term 

(Bechtel)  G  2  b 


6  Horace:  Odes2  11:00 
First  Term 

(Shipley)  G  8  b 
Second  Term 

(Laing)  C  8  b 


1 A  Cicero:  Orations1 
Sec.  a  11:00 

(Ballou)  G  12  b 
Sec.  b  11:00 

(Bechtel)  G  8  b 

4  Cicero:  De  Senectute; 
Livy  2 

Sec.  a    9  :  30 

(Bechtel)  Cioc 
Sec.  b    8:  30 

(Miller)  G  8  b 
Sec.  c   3 : 00 

(Bechtel)  G  7  b 
Sec.  d  12:00 

(Ballou)  G  7  b 

5  Terence:  Phormio; 
Tacitus:  Germania  and 
Agricola2 

Sec.  a  9:30 

(Ballou)  C  7  b 
Sec.  b   8  : 30 

(Chandler)  G  7  b 


6  Horace  :  Odes2 

9:30  (Chandler)  Q8b 


iB  Cicero:  Orations1 
11:00  (Ballou)  C  12  b 


4  Cicero:  De  Senectute; 
Livy 2 
Sec.  a   9: 30 

(Chandler)  G  7  b 
Sec.  6  8:30 

(Miller)  G  7  b 


5  Terence:  Phormio; 
Tacitus:  Germania  and 
Agricola2 

Sec.  a  9:30 

(Miller)  C  12  b 
Sec.  6  3:00 

(Bechtel)  G  7  b 
Sec.  c  3:00 

(Ballou)  C  15  b 

6  Horace  :  Odes 2 

Sec.  a  9:30 

(Laing)  G  9  b 
Sec.  b  3:00 
(Hendrickson)  G  8  b 


2A  Virgil1 

11:00  (Ballou)  G  12  b 


4  Cicero  :  De  Senectute 
Livy 2 
Sec.  a   9  : 30 

(Ballou)  G  8  1 
Sec.  o  3:00 

(Ballou)  G  15  1 


5  Terence:  Phormio ; 
Tacitus:  Germania  and 
Agricola2 
Sec.  a  9:30 

(Bechtel)  G  9  1 
Sec.  b  3:00 

(Bechtel)  G  7.  b 


6  Horace:  Odes2 
Sec.  a   9  : 30 

(Chandler)  G  15  b 
Sec.  6  8:30 

(Miller)  G  8  b 
Sec.  c  3:00 

(Bechtel)  G  8  b 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES:  ELECTIVE 3 


24A  Seneca:  Tragedies 3 

10A  Terence:  Rapid  Read- 

7 Cicero:  Letters 

9:30  (Miller)  C  12  b 

ing  Course  3 

11:00  (Abbott) 

9:30  (Abbott)  G  8  b 

1  Required  of  all  students  who  received  credit  for  but  two  units  of  Latin  on  admission.  Total  requirement  in  Latin  for  such 
students,  except  in  the  College  of  Science,  7  Mjs. 

2  Required  of  all  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

3 Prerequisite  :  Course  6. 
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SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 4 

I2A  Plautus 
Second  Term 

8:30  {Abbott)  C8  b 

20A  Tacitus :  Annals 

8:30  {Laing)  G  15  b 

21A  Juvenal 

7:30  (Seidenadel)  G  9  b 

27A  Satires  of  Horace  and 
the  History  of  Roman 
Satire 

First  Term  12:00 
(Hendrickson)  G  2  b 

34  Roman  Private  Life 

2:00  {Laing)  G8  b 

36A  Roman  General  Ad- 
ministration 
Second  Term 

9:30  {Abbott)  G  8  b 

37  Roman  Law 
Second  Term 

11:00  {Bechtel)  G5  b 

11  The  Writing  of  Latin 
2:00  {Laing)  G  8  b 

13  Lucretius  3:00 
{Hendrickson)  G  8  b 

20  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
8:30  {Chandler)  G  8  b 

34  Roman  Private  Life 

2:00  {Laing)  G  8  b 

38A  Teachers'  Training 
Course  s 

11:00  {Hale)  G  8  b 

[Literature  in  English] 
71   The    Roman    Drama : 
Seneca's  Tragedies 

11: 00  {Miller) 

17  Virgil:  Georgics;  Tibul- 
lus  and  Propertius 
8:30  {Chandler)  G  7  b 

21  Juvenal  and  Martial 6 
11:00  {Hale)  G  8  b 

28A  Literary  Criticism  in 
Horace  12:00 
{Hendrickson)  G  8  b 

33  Research  Course  in 
Roman  Politics 

9:30  (Abbott)  G  7  b 

64  Latin  Versification 

3:  00  (Hendrickson) 
G  8  b 

GRADUATE  COURSES  7 

41  Latin  Palaeography 
First  Term 

11:00  {Shipley)  G5  b 
51A  Introduction  to  Text 
Criticism    First  Term 
Tues.,  Fri.  3:00-5:00 
(Hendrickson)  G  2  b 

39  Early  Latin 

11:00  {Abbott)  G  9  b 

46  History  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature 12:00 
{Hendrickson)  G  8  b 

55  Seminar  2  :  Colloquial 
Latin     Fri.  4:00-6:00 

(Abbott)  G  2  b 

58  Seminar  4 :  Compara- 
tive Greek  and  Latin 
Grammar  :  Syntax 
Tues.  4:00-6:00 

{Hale)  G  2  b 

47  History  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature 12:00 
{Hendrickson)  G  8  b 
56  Seminar  2  (continued) 
Fri.  4:00-6:00 

{Abbott)  G  2  b 
59  Seminar  4  (continued) 
Tues.  4:00-6:00 

{Hale)  G  2  b 

60  Seminar  4  (continued) 
Tues.  4:00-6:00 

(Hale)  G  2  b 

4 Prerequisite:  One  Junior  College  elective. 
5 Prerequisite:  One  Senior  College  course. 
6 Prerequisite:  Two  Senior  College  courses. 
7  Prerequisite :  Four  Senior  College  courses. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
XIII.  Romance.1 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLI 

jEGE  courses 

1  Elementary  French 
DM  First  Term 
8:30,  2:00  {Neff)  C  17  c 
DM  Second  Term 

8:30,  2:00  (Hoivland) 
C  17  c 

2  Elementary  French 
DM  Second  Term 
8:30,  2:00  {Neff)  Ci3C 


4  Modern  French  Come- 
dies 11:00 
(De  Poyen-Bellisle) 
G  17  c 


1  Elementary  French 
(continued) 

Sec.  a  2:00 
(De  Poyen-Bellisle)  G 17  c 
Sec.  b,  8:30 

(Wallace)  G  17  c 
Sec.  c  11:00 

(Fairfield)  G  17  c 

2  Elementary  French 
(continued) 

9:30  (Hoivland)  C  17  c 

3  Elementary  French 
(continued) 

9:30  (Fairfield)  Que 

4  Modern  French  Come- 
dies 

9:30  (Pietsch)  G  13  c 

5  Fables  of  La  Fontaine1 

11:00  (PFaZZace)  G  13  c 
7  French  Prose  Compo 
sition 

9:30  (Fairfield)  G  12  d 


1  Elementary  French 
(continued) 

12:00  (Fairfield) 


2  Elementary  French 
Sec.  a,  2:00 

(De  Poyen-Bellisle) 
Sec.  b,  8:  30  (Fairfield) 
Sec.  c,  11:00  (Fairfield) 

3  Elementary  French 
(continued) 

9:30  (Hoivland) 

4  Modern  French  Come- 
dies       9: 30  (Pietsch) 

6  French  Lyric  Poetry 
11:00  (Wallace) 


2  Elementary  French 
(continued) 

12:00  (Fairfield) 


3  Elementary  French 
(continued) 
Sec.  a,  2:00 

(De  Poyen-Bellisle, 

Sec.  b,  8:30  (Fairfield 
Sec.  c,  11:00  (Fairfield 

5  French  Lyric  Poetry 

11:  00  (Wallace 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


8  Elementary  Italian 
DM   First  Term 
7:30,  12:00  (Hoivland) 
G  13  c 

10  Elementary  Spanish 

2:00  (Pietsch)  G  10  c 

11  Modern  Spanish  Novels 
and  Dramas 

3:  00  (Pietsch)  C  17  c 

13  Moliere  8:30 
(De Poyen-Bellisle)  Gob 

15  Victor  Hugo 

9:30  (Neff)  C  17  c 


39  Italian  Historical  Prose 
M    Second  Term 
11 : 00  (Hoivland)  C  13  c 

47  Dante  (in  English) 
M   First  Term 
11:00  (Hoivland)  G  13  c 


8  Elementary  Italian 
8: 30  (Hoivland)  G  13  c 


10  Elementary  Spanish 
11:00  (Pietsch)  G  10  d 


9  Modern  Italian  Novels 
and  Comedies 

8:30  (Howland) 

11  Modern  Spanish  Novels 
and  Drama 

11:00  (Pietsch) 


13  Moliere 


17  Outline  History  of 
French  Literature 
3:00  (DePoyen-Bellisle)' 
G  17  c 

33  Corneille  and  Racine 
12:00  (Wallace)  G  13  c 


12:00  {Wallace) 


19  French  Moralists  3:00 
(De  Poyen-Bellisle) 


56  Italian  Literature  in 
English 

11: 00  (Hoivland) 


18  Studies  in  the  Frenc 
Drama  of  the  Nin 
teenth  Century 

12: 00  (Wallac 


1  Students  admitted  with  one  unit  of  French  will  take  Course 


3;  with  two  units,  Course  5. 
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SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


GRADUATE  COURSES. 


5  Petrarch,  Canzoniere 
M    First  Term 

7:30  (Howland)  G  17  c 

6  Petrarch  and  Humanism 
M    Second  Term 

7: 30  (Hoivland)  Q  17  c 

1  French  Dialects  9:30 
I  {Le  Poy en  Bellisle)  G  13  c 

3  Historical  Spanish 
Grammar 

4:00  (Pietsch)  G  13 


67  French  Historical 
Grammar  and  Old 
French  Readings  4:00 
(De  Poyen-Bellisle) 

G  13  c 

91  Old  Spanish  Readings 
8:30  (Pietsch)  C  ioc 


68  French  Historical 
Grammar  and  Old 
French  Readings  (con- 
tinued) 4:00 
(De  Poyen  Bellisle 

94  Spanish  Seminar 

11:00  (Pietsch) 


69  French  Historical 
Grammar  and  Old 
French  Readings  (con- 
tinued) 4:00 

(De  Poyen-Bellisle) 

70  Old  French  Seminar 
3:00-5:00 

(De  Poyen-Bellisle) 

75  Chretien  de  Troies 

8:30  (Pietsch) 

76  Cervantes 

9:30  (Pietsch) 


Students  admitted  with  one  unit  of  French  will  take  Course  3;  with  two  units,  Course  5. 


XIV.  Germanic.1 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

COURSES 

Elementary  Course  in 
German  DMj 
8:30,  3:00  (Almstedt) 
G  10  B 


2  Intermediate  Course  in 
German 

8:30  (Allen)  C  12  d 

Continuation  of  Course  1 

3  Intermediate  German 
Prose  Composition 

9: 30  (Almstedt)  G  9  b 

4A  Drill  Course  in  Idio- 
matic Vocabulary 

11:00  (Allen)  C9  c 

5  German  Comedies 

8:30  (Allen)  C  12  d 


1  Elementary  Course  in 
German(repeated)  DMj 
Sec.  a       8:30,  3:00 
(Almstedt)  G  10  b 
Sec.  b       8:30,  3:00 
(Kern)  G  9  b 


2  Intermediate  Course  in 
German  (repeated) 

8:30  (Allen)  C  15  b 

Continuation  of  Course  1 

3  Intermediate  German 
Prose  Composition 
(repeated) 

9:30  (Almstedt)  G9  b 

4A  Drill  Course  in  Idio- 
matic Vocabulary 

9:30  (Allen)  C  9  d 

5  German  Comedies 

11:00  (Allen)  G  12  d 


1  Elementary  Course  in 
German(repeated)  DMj 
8:30,  3:00  (Kern) 
G  10  B 


2  Intermediate  Course  in 
German  (repeated) 1 
8:30  (Thormyer)  G  10  b 

Continuation  of  Course  1 

3  Intermediate  German 
Prose  Composition 
(repeated) 

9:30  (Allen)  G  9  b 

4A  Drill  Course  in  Idio- 
matic Vocabulary 1 
(repeated) 

9: 30  (Burnet)  G  12  d 

5  German  Comedies  (re- 
peated)   11:00  (Allen) 


1  Elementary  Course  in 
German  (repeated)  DMj 
8:30,  3:00  (Almstedt) 
G  10  B 


2  Intermediate  Course  in 
German  (repeated) 1 

8:30  (Kern)  G9  b 

Continuation  of  Course  1 

3  Intermediate  German 
Prose  Composition 
(repeated) 

9:30  (Almstedt)  G  12  d 

4A  Drill  Course  in  Idio- 
matic Vocabulary 1 
(repeated) 

9:30  (Schub)  G  9  b 

5  German  Comedies  (re 
peated)      9:30  (Kern) 


1  Students  admitted  with  one  unit  of  German  will  take  Course  2 ;  with  two  units,  Course  4A. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


XIV.     Germanic — Continued. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

SENIOR  COLL 

EGE  COURSES 

14A  Deutsche  Aufsatze 
und  Stilubungen 

2:00  (Hochdorfer) 

(J  IO  B 

r6A  Recent  German  Drama 
11:00  (Hochdorfer) 

C  10  B 


10  Modern  German  Lyrics 
and  Ballads 
9:30  [von  Klenze)  G 15  b 

14A  Deutsche  Aufsatze 
und  Stilubungen  (re- 
peated) 

9: 30  [Cutting)  Ciob 

16B  Grillparzer 

11:00  {Kern)  G  9  d 


22  Goethe's  Life  and 
Works 

11:00  {von  Klenze) 
C  10  B 


12A  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell 

8:30  {Allen)  C  9  b 


20  Lessing  as  a  Dramatist 
11:00  {Cutting) 


14A  Deutsche  Aufsatze 
und  Stilubungen 
(repeated) 

11:00  [Kern)  G  13 

15  Heine's  Prose  and 
Poetry    M   First  Ten 
9:30  (Cutting  and  vo 
Klenze)  G  13 

21  Goethe's  Period  of  Claf 
sical  Sympathies 
8:30  (Cutting  and  vo 
KlenZi 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


32A  Seminar  :  Lenau 
M   Second  Term  9:30 
{von  Klenze)  Que 

See  16A  in  Senior  College 
Courses 

40  Gothic 

M    First  Term 

4:00  C  10  B 

(Schmidt-  Wartenberg ) 


42  Middle  High  German 
M    Second  Term 

11:00  (von  Klenze) 
G  9  B 

46  Seminar  :  Phonetical 
Investigation 

M    First  Term  2:00 
(Schmi  t  -  Wartenberg) 
IP  36 

47  Introduction  to  Pho- 
netics 

M    First  Term  3:00 
(Schmidt-  Wartenberg) 
G  9  B 


32C  Germanic  Life,  Lit- 
erature, and  Plastic  Art 
from  1300  to  1550  A.  D. 
2:00  (Cutting)  G  10  b 

33  Gothic  3:00 
(Schmidt-  Wartenberg) 
C15  b 


48  Introduction   to  Ger- 
manic Phonology  4:00 
(Schmidt-Wartenberg) 
G9  B 


32D  Germanic  Life,  Lit- 
erature, and  Plastic  Art 
from  1300  to  1550  A.D. 
(continued) 
2:00  (Cutting)  Gio  b 

36  Outline  Study  of  Ger- 
man Literature  1:00 
(von  Klenze)  G9  b 

41A  Old  High  German 

4:00  (Kern)  G9  b 


43  The  Nibelungenlied 
3: 00  (von  Klenze)  G  9  b 

Prerequisite :  Some  knowledge 
of  Middle  High  German 


30  Lessing  as  Critic.  Rt 
search  Course 

2:00  (Cutting 


41 B  Old  High  German 
Literature  4:0 
(Schmidt-  Wartenberg 

44  Old  Norse 

M    First  Term  3:< 
(Schmidt-  Warten  ber{. 

C  10 

45  Old  Saxon 
M  Second  Term  3:0 

(Schmidt-  Wartenberg 
G9 

49  Seminar:   Sprach-  un 
lautgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen 
Sat.  8:00 
(Schmidt-  Wartenber[ 
C9 


1  Students  admitted  with  one  unit  of  German  will  take  Course  2  ;  with  two  units,  Course  4A. 
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XV.  English. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


i  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 1 
First  Term 

Sec.  a  9:30 
(Lovett)  G  2  d 
Sec.  b  11:00 
(Moody)  G  8  d 
Second  Term  (contin- 
ued) 9:30 
(Damon)  G  2  d 


3  English  Composition2 
11:00  (Lovett  and 

Damon)  G  2  d 


1  Shakspere 

3:00  (Tolman)  G8  d 


1  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 1 

Sec.  a  8:30 
(Lovett)  G8  d 
Sec.  b  9:30 
"  (Foster)  G  2  d 
Sec.  c  12:00 
(Linn)  G2  d 
Sec.  d  2:00 
(Herrick)  G  8  d 
Sec.  e  3:00 
(JViratf)  G  8  d 

2  Intermediate  Course 
in  English  Composi- 
tion        ii:  00  (Flint) 

3  English  Compositions 

Sec.  a  9:30 
(Lovett)  G  8  d 

Sec.  &  11:00 
(Foster)  G8  d 

40  Introduction  to  Eng- 
lish Literature  4 

Sec.  a  9:30 
(Tolman)  G6  d 
Sec.  6  3:00 
(Manly)  G  6  d 

Prerequisite:  XV-1 

41  Shakspere 

2:  00  (MacClintock) 

G  9  D 


i  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition1 

3:00  (Foster)  C8d 


2  Intermediate  Course 
in    English  Composi- 
tion 2  Tues.  4 :  00 
(Linn)  G  2  d 


3  English  Compositions 
Sec.  a  9: 30 

(Lovett)  G  6  d 
Sec.  6  11:00 
(Linn)  Q  2  d 

40  Introduction   to  Eng- 
lish Literature4 

Sec.  a  11:00 
(Triggs)  G  8  d 
Sec.  5  9:30 
(Reynolds)  G  8  d 

Prerequisite :  XV-1 

41  Shakspere 

12:00  (Tolman)  G8  d 


1  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 1 

3:00  (Linn)  G  2  d 


2  Intermediate  Course  in 
English  Composition 2 
Tues.  4  :oo 
(Linn)  G  2  d 


3  English  Compositions 
11:00  (Foster)  G2  d 


40  Introduction   to  Eng- 
lish Literature4 

2:00  (MacClintock) 
Prerequisite :  XV-1 

G  Lecture  Hall 


41  Shakspere 

9:30  (Triggs)  G8  d 


1  Required  of  all  students  iD  the  Junior  Colleges. 

2  For  students  who  have  not  completed  satisfactorily  the  theme- work  of  Course  1,  or  who  desire  further  training ;  no  separate 
>dit  given. 

3 Prerequisite:  9  Majors. 

4  Required  of  all  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  of  Literature  and  Science.  Course  40  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses 
English  Literature. 
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XV.    English. — Continued. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

SPRING 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

4  English  Composition 

4  English  Composition 

4  English  Composition 

4  English  Composition 

9:30  {Moody)  C  8  d 

12:00  {Moody)  G6  d 

2:00  {Foster)  G7  d 

9:30  (Lovett)  G  2  d 

» 

5  Advanced  English 

0  Advanced  English 

Composition 

j.UU  \Xiei  1  Ltri)  \±  /  -L* 

10  Oral  Debates  M 

10  Oral  Debates 

Fri.  3:00  (i?z7Z,  Herrick, 

M                 Fri.  3:00 

Lovett) 

[Hill,  Herrick,  Lovett, 

7~) ri  vn nvt  \ 

21  Old.  English  5  Elemen- 

?t  Old  English  •  Elpmftn- 

22  Old   English  ;  Prose 

23  Old  English;  Beowulf 

tary  Course 

tary  Course 

T?,P53  f]  1  W  era 

2 : 00  {Blackburn)  G  7  d 

M    First  Term  2:00 

2:00  {Blackburn)  G6d 

(Henneman)  C6d 

28  Chaucer:  The  Canter- 

28 Chaucer:  T/ie  Canter- 

bury Tales 

bury  Tales 

11:00  {Manly)  G7  d 

2:00  {Manly)  G7  d 

• 

34  History  of  the  English 

Language 

12:00 {Hammond)  G7D 

42  English  Literature 

43  English  Literature 

44  English  Literature 

1557-1599 

1599-1642 

1  /lift    -1  r*/~\/\ 

16i2-l<00 

2:00  {Carpenter)  G2D 

2:00  {Herrick)  G2  d 

8: 30  {Reynolds)  G  6  d 

45  English  Literature 

46  English  Literature 

47  English  Literature 

1700-1744 

1744-1798  2:00 

1798-1832 

9:30  {Reynolds)  G7  d 

{MacClintock)  G  8  d 

9:30  {Triggs)  G8r 

48  English  Literature 

48  English  Literature 

87  History  of  the  Novel  in 

00  rpt.  /->  XT'  v-i  r»l  ^ /-.V.  "\T^it^.1 

00  ine  Jijngiisn  x\o\ei 

1 QQO  1 QQO 

1 QQO   1 QQO 

England 

11: 00  {Hammond)  G  6  r 

8 : 30  ( Triggs)  G  2  d 

1 1 : 00  {Moody)  G  6  d 

11:00  {Lovett)  G  7 

1 

67  American  Literature 

60  Types  of  the  Modern 

12:00  {Triggs)  0,2,  d 

Drama 

73  Milton's  Poetry 

11:00  {Triggs)  G  2  d 

M    Second  Term 

11:00  {Moody)  G  9  d 

80  English  Literature  for 

100  American  Literature 

101  American  Literature 

95  Introduction  to  the 

Teachers 

12:00  {Triggs)  G8  d 

(continued) 

Criticism  of  Literature 

M    First  Term 

12:00  {Triggs)  G6  d 

9:30  {Reynolds) 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLLEGES 
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SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


52  The  Beginnings  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  in  Eng- 
land 

12:00  (Manly)  G7  d 


72  Shakspere:  the  Form- 
ative Period 
First  Term  3:00 
(Henneman)  Q  6  d 

74  Studies  in  the  Poetry 
of  Pope.     First  Term 
8:30  {Reynolds)  C8d 

89  Epic  Poetry 

2:00  (Tolman)  C2  d 


24  Old  English ;  Special 
Readings        M  or  Mj 
(Blackburn) 


29  Middle  English;  Special 
Readings         M  or  Mj 
(Blackburn) 


35  English  Language 
Seminar 

Mon.  2:00-4:00 

(Blackburn)  C  3  d 

36  History  of  Old  English 
Literature 

3: 00  (Blackburn)  C  2  d 

57  Studies  in  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Classical 
Period 

Tues.,  Fri.  4:00-6:00 

(Reynolds)  Q  7  d 


68  Pseudo-Chaucerian 
Pieces 

4:00  (Manly)  C3  d 
70  Shakspere's  Plays 

11:00  (Tolman)  G7  d 
75  Wordsworth's  Prelude 
and  the  English  Ro- 
mantic Movement 1 
Tues.,  Thurs.  4:00-6:00 
(MacClintock)  C  8  d 
93  English  Literary  Criti- 
cism 3:00 
(Carpenter)  C  3  d 


24  Old  English;  Special 
Readings        M  or  Mj 
(Blackburn) 

26  Early  Middle  English 
3:00  (Manly)  C7  d 

29  Middle  English;  Spe- 
cial Readings 

M  or  Mj  (Blackburn) 

30  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Old  English 

3:  00  (Blackburn)  C  2  d 

35  English  Language 
Seminar 
Mon.  2  : 00-4  : 00 

(Blackburn)  C  3  d 

56  Studies  in  English  Fic- 
tion before  1800 
Wed.,  Fri.  4:00-6:00 

(Reynolds)  C  7  d 

58  Studies  in  the  Begin- 
nings of  the  Romantic 
Movement 

Tues.,  Thurs.  4:00-6:00 

(MacClintock)  G8  d 

62  The  Oxford  Movement 
and  English  Literature 
12:00  (Hammond)  C  7  d 

69  Problems  in  the  Work 
of    the    Imitators  of 
Chaucer.  Seminar2 
Mon.  4  : 00-6  : 00 

(Manly) 
71  Shakspere's  Plays 
(continued) 
11:00  (Tolman)  C6d 


24  Old   English;  Special 
Readings         M  or  Mj 
(Blackburn 

27  Later  Middle  English 
Langland,  Wyclif,  etc. 
3:00  (Blackburn)  C  7  d 

29  Middle  English;  Special 
Readings         M  or  Mj 
(Blackburn) 


35  English  Language 
Seminar 
Mon.  2 : 00-4  : 00 

(Blackburn)  Q  3  d 


59  Studies  in  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Romantic 
Period 

Wed.,  Fri.  4:00-6:00 

(Reynolds)  C  7  d 


78  Matthew   Arnold  and 
James  Russell  Lowell 
8:30  (Wilkinson)  Q  7  d 

86  The  Victorian  Drama 
8:30  (Lovett)  C6  d 

98  English  Versification 
9:30  (Wilkinson)  G7  d 


1  Students  must  conexilt  Instructor  before  registering. 


2  Open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  68. 
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XVI,  Literature  (in  English). 


Except  where  othorwiso  stated,  these  courses  are  not  open  to  the  Junior  College  until  the  required  work  of  t!:  at  college  hai 

been  completed. 

All  courses  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


Hebrew   as  compared 
with  other  Semitic  Re- 
ligions. M  First  Term 
11:00  (G.  A.  Smith) 
Hebrew  Wisdom  Lit- 
erature. M  First  Term 
8:30  (W.  R.  Harper) 
"The  Literature  of  the 
Egyptians  (Breasted) 
3<J  The  Literature  of  the 
Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians {R.  F.  Harper) 
~M    First  Term 
Mon.,  Wed.  4:00-6:00 
Courses  1-3  are  given  in  Con- 
gregation Hall,  *(b 

4  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
as  a  harmony  of  Bib- 
lical and  Classical 
Thought 

M    First  Term 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  4:00-6: 00 
(Moulton)  C  6  d 

5  Dante  (in  English) 
(=  XIII-47) 

M    First  Term 
11:00  (Howland)  C  17  c 
The  above  constitute  the  Spe- 
cial Group  of  Summer  courses . 
see  Departmental  Programme. 

22  History  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age      (=  IX-13) 

2:00  (Votaw)  1b  28 

23  The  Gospel  of  Mark 
(=IX-26B) 

M    Second  Term 
8:30  (Mathews)  1b  28 

24  Romans  in  English 
(=IX-33B) 

M    First  Term 

3:00  (Burton)  1b  21 

25  Jewish  Institutions  in 
Jesus'  Day  (=IX-12C) 
^or^M  First  Term 

Sun.  8:30  (Votaw)  1b  17 

26  Primitive  Christian  In- 
stitutions (=  IX-13C) 
34  or  3^M  Second  Term 

Sun.  8: 30  (Mathews)  1b  17 
131  Epic  Poetry  (=  XV-89) 
Mj  or  M    Each  Term 
2:00  (Tolman)  G  2  d 
163  The  Field  and  Method 
of  Literarv  Study 
M    First  Term 
11:00  (Moulton)  C  6  d 
166  Studies  in  Mediaeval 
Lyric  Poetry 
2:00  (Cipriani)  C  13  c 

Primarily  a  Graduate  course 


27  Sources  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  (=IX-17) 

Mon.,  Thurs.,  4:00- 
6:00    (Mathews)  1b  28 

32  The  Life  of  Jesus 
(=TX-19A) 

3:00  (Votaw)  1b  28 

For  the  Colleges  only. 

112  Goethe's  Life  and 
Works 

A  fair  reading  knowledge 
of  German  is  desirable, 
though  not  necessary. 

11:00  (von  Klenze) 

C  10  B 

A  Senior  and  Graduate 
course.  Seniors  must  first 
consult  with  the  instructor. 

132  English  Literary  Criti- 
cism (=XV-93) 
3:00  (Carpenter)  G3  d 


29  The  Parables  and  Mir- 
acles of  Jesus 
(=IX-20) 

2:00  (Votaw)  1b  28 

30  General  Survey  of  New 
Testament  Literature 
(=IX-14) 

3:00  (Burton) 

31  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
(=IX-24) 

3^Mj  (completed  in 
Spring  Quarter) 

Sun.  8: 30  (Burton) 

52  The  Greek  Drama  (in- 
cluding Comedy)  for 
English  Readers 

11:00  (Shorey) 

92  Italian  Literature  in 
English 

11:00  (Howland) 

161  Esthetics  (=IA-7) 

8:30  (Tufts) 


7  Origin  Growth  and  '' 
Character  of  the  Pro- 
phetic  Books 
(=VIlI-35) 

11: 00  (Price) 


31  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
(=IX-24) 

3^Mj  (continued  fronty 
the  Winter  Quarter 

Sun.  8:30  (Burton) 

28  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  1 
(=IX-22) 

2:00  (Votaw)  1b  28 

41  Sanskrit  Lyric  Poetrtj 
and  Drama 
M    First  Term 
2:00-4:00  (Stratton) 

C  12  B 

71  The  Roman  Drama 

(Miller) 

133  Introduction  to  Liter- 
ary Criticism  (=XV-95) 
3:00  (MacClintoek) 

164  Homer  and  William 
Morris 

11:00  (Moulton 

165  Symbolism  and  Imager 
as  elements  in  Biblic 
Interpretation. 

12: 00  (Moulton 
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SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


2  College  Algebra 2 
8:30  (Skinner)  G  11  d 


10  Plane  Analytics  3 

11:00  (Hathaway)  1R  38 

Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2 

zs  Differential  Calculus  3 
8:30  (Slaught)  1R  38 


o  Solid  Geometry 

2:00  (Smith)  C  16  d 


1  Plane  Trigonometry 2 
Sec.  a  ii  :  00  ( Young)  Cud 
Sec.  6  2 : 00  (Slaught)  Cud 
Sec.  c  3: 00  (Slaught)  Cud 
Sec.  d    9:30  (Boyd)  Cud 

3  Plane  Analytics  3 

12:00  (Young)  Cud 
Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2 


11  Calculus  I 

8:30  (Boyd)  1R  38 

Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2,  3 


1  Plane  Trigonometry 2 
Sec.  a    9:30  (Young)  C  2D 
Sec.  6  11:00  (Boyd)  G  15  d 
Sec.  c    2:00  (  )C2D 

2  College  Algebra2 
Sec.  a  1 1 : 00  ( Young)  C 15  d 
Sec.  b  2: 00  (Slaught)  C 15  d 
Sec.  c  3:00  (Slaught)  C 15  d 
Sec.  d    9 : 30  (Boyd)  C 15  d 

4  Calculus  3  (shorter 
course) 

8:30  (Young)  C  15  d 
Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2 

13  Calculus  II 

8: 30  (Boyd)  1R  38 
Prerequisite :  XVII-11 


I  Plane  Trigonometry  2 
8:30      (Young)  C  15  d 


2  College  Algebra2 

Sec.  a  9:30  (Young)  C  2  d 
Sec.  5  11  :oo  (Boyd)  C  15  d 
Sec.  c     2:00  (  )C2d 

3  Plane  Analytics  3 

2:00  (Slaught)  C  15  d 
Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2 


15  Calculus  III 

8:30  (Boyd)1R 
Prerequisite :  XVII-13 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


18  Determinants 
M   First  Term 

3:00  (Young)  1R  38 

27  Advanced  Integral 
Calculus  III:  Differen- 
tial Equations 

7: 30  (Slaught)  1R  38 
Prerequisite :  XVII-11, 13, 15 


17  Advanced  Algebra  I 

9:30  (Moore)  1R  38 
Prerequisite :  XVII-3, 11 

23  Advanced  Integral  Cal- 
culus I 

8:30  (Moore)  1R  38 
Prerequisite :  XVII-11, 13, 15,  21 


19  Advanced  Algebra  II 
11:00  (Moore)  1R  38 
Prerequisite:  XVII-17 

25  Advanced  Integral  Cal- 
culus II 

12: 00  (Maschke)  1R  36 
Prerequisite :  XVII-23 


21  Solid  Analytics 

9:30  {Boyd)  IR38 
Prerequisite :  XVII-3, 11 

27  Advanced  Integral  Cal- 
culus III:  Differential 
Equations 

8:30  (Slaught)  1R  36 
Prerequisite :  XVII-25 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


30  Pedagogy   of  Mathe- 
matics   M  First  Term 
4:00  (Young)  1R  38 

:5B  Mathematical  Reading 
(Bolza) 

41  Quaternions 

12:00  (  )1R  38 

Prerequisite :  XVII-11, 13, 15, 21 

44  Twisted  Curves  and 
Surfaces 

8:  30  (Boyd)  1R  36 
Prerequisite :  XVII-11, 13, 15, 21 

53  Functions 

9:30  (Bolza)  1R  36 
Prerequisite :  XVII-19,  21,  23 

59  Abstract  Groups 

11:00  (Bolza)  1R  36 

Prerequisite:  Mathematical 
maturity 


35A,  C  Mathematical 
Reading 

(Moore,  Maschke) 
[Astronomy  21]  Ana- 
lytical Mechanics  I 
2:00  (Moulton)  1R  35 

51  Invariants 

12:00  (Maschke)  1R  36 
Prerequisite :  XVII-17, 19,  23, 25 

53A  Functions  II 

11  :oo  (Maschke)  1R  36 
Prerequisite:  XVII-53 

61  Theory  of  Numbers 

9:30  (Young)  1R  36 


35 A,  B,  C  Mathematical 
Reading 

(Moore,  Bolza,  Maschke) 
[Astronomy   22]  Ana- 
lytical Mechanics  II 
8:30  (Moulton)  1R  35 

44  Twisted    Curves  and 
Surfaces  I 

9: 30  (Maschke)  1R  36 

Prerequisite :  XVII-21,  23,  25,  27 

52  Continuous  Groups 

11:00  (Bolza)  1R  38 

Prerequisite :  XVII-21,  23,  25,  27 
64  Algebraic  Numbers 
12:00  (Moore) 

Prerequisite :  XVII-61 
73  Seminar  B:  Hyperellip- 
tic  Functions 
Sat.  8:30-10:30 

{Bolza)  1R  35 

Prerequisite  :XVII-56 


35A,  C  Mathematical 
Reading 

(Moore,  Maschke) 

44A  Twisted  Curves  and 
Surfaces  II 
12: 00  (Maschke)  1R  36 

Prerequisite:  XVII-44 

53  Functions  of  Complex 
Variable 

2:00  (Moore)  1R  38 
Prerequisite :  XVII-17, 19, 23, 25 

54  Linear  Differential 
Equations 

11:00  (Maschke)  tR  36 

Prerequisite :  XVII-53 

70  Seminar  A :  Algebraic 
Numbers 
Sat.  8:30-10:30 

(Moore)  1R  35 
Prerequisite:  XVII-64 


1  Required  of  all  students  who  are  not  credited  with  Solid  Geometry  on  admission. 
•Required  of  all  students. 

3 Course  3  or  4  or  10  is  required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Science. 
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XVIII.  Astronomy. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

4  Outlines  of  Astronomy1 
M    First  Term 

7:30  {Laves)  1R  35 

3  Descriptive  Astronomy 
3: 00  {Moulton)  1R  35 
Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2 ;  XIX-1 

3  Descriptive  Astronomy 
4:00  {Moulton) 
Prerequisite :  XVII-1,  2 ;  XIX-1 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

9  Observatory  Work 
DM   First  Term 

{Laves  and  Wilson) 

6  Spherical    and  Prac- 
tical Astronomy 

9:30  {Laves)  IR35 

Prerequisite:  Calculus 

5  Introduction  to  Celes- 
tial Mechanics 

3:00  {Moulton)  1R  35 

7  Eclipses  and  Occupa- 
tions 

8:30  {Laves)  1R  35 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

27  Fundamental  Princi- 
ples of  Planetary  Mo- 
tion 

8:30  {Laves)  1R  35 

Prerequisite:  XVI1-11, 12; 
XVIII-21 

21  Analytical  Mechanics 
I   2 : 00  ( Moulton)  1R  35 

Prerequisites :  XVII-3,  11, 12,  21 

37  Theory  of  Satellites  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn 

8:30  {Laves)  1R  35 

Prerequisite:  XVIII-5 ;  Ele- 
ments of  Theory  of  Per- 
turbations 

22  Analytical  Mechanics 
II 

8:30  {Moulton)  1R  35 

Prerequisite :  XVII-3, 11,  12,  21 ; 
XVIII-21. 

23  Theory  of  Orbits  and 
Special  Perturbations 

3: 00  {Moulton)  1R  35 
Prerequisite:  XVIII-5 
35  Lunar  Theory 

9:30  {Laves)  1R  35 

Prerequisite :  XVIII-27  or  34 

At  the  Yerkes  Observatory2 

51  Astronomical  Spectro- 
scopy {Frost) 

Prerequisite:  Practical  As- 
tronomy, Advanced  Physics, 
and  Laboratory  Practice; 
Spectrum  Analysis 

52  Solar  Physics 

DMj  {Hale) 
Prerequisite :  same  as  Course  51 

59  Astrophysical  Research 
{Hale  and  Frost) 
Prerequisite :  same  as  Course  51 

53  Solar  Physics 

DMj  {Hale) 

Prerequisite :  same  as  Course  51 
56,57  Stellar  Spectroscopy 
DMj    {Hale  and  Frost) 
Prerequisite :  same  as  Course  51 

58  Celestial  Photometry 

{Frost) 

Prerequisite :  same  as  Course  51 

59  Astrophysical  Research 

{Hale  and  Frost) 
Prerequisite:  same  as  Course 51 

54  Solar  Physics:  Photo- 
graphic (Hale) 
Prerequisite :  same  as  Course  51 
57  Stellar  Spectroscopy 

DMj  {Hale) 
Prerequisite :  same  as  Course  51 

59  Astrophysical  Research 
{Hale) 

Prerequisite :  same  as  Course  51 

55  Solar  Physics 

DMj  {Hale) 
Prerequisite :  same  as  Course  51 
56, 57  Stellar  Spectroscopy 
DMj    {Hale  and  Frost) 
Prerequisite :  same  as  Course  51 

59  Astrophysical  Research 
{Hale  and  Frost) 
Prerequisite :  same  as  Course  51 

'Course  4  will  be  supplemented  by  occasional  Jectures  by  Professors  Hale,  Barnard,  and  Frost.    The  class  will  be  taken 

to  the  Yerkes  Observatory  to  become  familiar  with  the  instruments  there. 


2  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  Instructors. 

Note.— All  courses  at  the  University  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


Most  courses  at  the  Observatory  are  Double  Majon, 
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SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

i  General  Physics 
Sec.  a  8:30-10:30 
Sec.  b  11:00-1:00 
{Millikan  and  Gale)  TR  41 

3  Experimental  Physics 
2:00-4:00 
(Millikan  and  Hobbs) 
1R  19,  20,  21 

1  General  Physics 
8:30-10:30 

{Millikan  and  ) 

1R  41 

1  General  Physics 
8:30-10:30 

{Hobbs  and  Mr.  ) 

IR41 

2  General  Physics 
Lectures:  9:30 

{Stratton)  1R  32 

1  General  Physics 
8:30-10:30 

Hobbs  and  Mr.  ) 

IR41 

3  General  Physics 
2:00-4:00 
{Millikan  and  Hobbs) 
1R  19,  20,  21 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


I  General  Physics 

9:30  (Stratton)  1R  32 

)  Experimental  Physics, 

advanced 

2:00-4:00 
Millikan  and  Hull)  1R  19 

)  Physical  Manipulation 
11:00-1:00 

(Hobbs)  1R  14,  19,  25 


I  Mechanical  Drawing 
3:00-5:00  (  ) 


10  Mechanics 

11:00  (- 


1R  32 


16  Experimental  Physics, 
advanced 
2:00-4:00 

(Millikan)  1R  19,  20 


11  Sound 

M  First  Term 

11:00  (Mann)  1R  32 

12  Light 

M  Second  Term 

11:00  (Mann)  1R  32 

17  Experimental  Physics, 
advanced  1R  20 

2:00-4:00  (Mann) 


13  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism 

11:00  (Stratton)  1R  32 

18  Experimental  Physics, 
advanced 
2:00-4:00 

(Millikan)  1R  19 

20  Physical  Manipulation 

11:00-1:00 
(Mann)  1R  25,  19 

21  Experimental  Physics, 
advanced 

2:00-4:00  (Stratton) 

24  Mechanical  Drawing 

3:00-5:00  (  ) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


!  Experimental  Physics 
(Stratton)  1R  19,  20 

}  Physical  Research 
DMj  (Stratton) 


1  Molecular  Physics 
M       1 1 : 00  ( Millikan) 

I  Electric  Waves 

12:00  (i2t*Z/) 


30  Theoretical  Physics 
12:00  (Michelson)  1R  32 

32  Experimental  Physics 

(Michelson) 

33  Physical  Research 
DMj  (Michelson) 


31  Theoretical  Physics 
12:00  (Michelson)  TR  32 

32  Experimental  Physics 
(Michelson  and  Stratton) 

33  Physical  Research 
DMj  (Michelson) 


32  Experimental  Physics 
(Michelson  and  Stratton) 

33  Physical  Research 
DMj  (Michelson) 

34  Spectrum  Analysis 
M  First  Term 

12:00  (Michelson) 

35  Application  of  Interfer- 
ence Methods 

M    Second  Term 

12:00  (Michelson) 

36  Thermodynamics 

(Millikan) 
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XX.  Chemistry. 

Note.— Laboratory  Fees  are  due  in  addition  to  the  Tuition  Fees  for  all  laboratory  courses  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
as  follows:   Minor  courses,  $2.50;  Major  or  Double  Minor  Courses,  $5.00;  Double  Majors,  $10.00. 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

4  General  Chemistry 
DMj 

Lectures  : 

Mon.-Sat.  ii:oo   Ik  20 

Laboratory  : 
Mon.-Thurs.  2:00-5:00 
(Lengfeld)  Ik  36 

The  lectures  of  Course  4  may 
be  taken  by  graduate  students 
as  a  Major  without  the  labora- 
tory work  or  laboratory  fee. 

If  laboratory  work  is  taken, 
laboratory  fee  $5.00  each  term. 

1  Elementary  General 
Chemistry,1  continued 
in  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters  Mj 
Mon.-Wed.  12  : 00  Ik  20 
Laboratory : 
Thurs.  &  Fri.  2  : 00-  5 : 00 
(Smith)  Ik  37 

Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 
The  lectures  of  Course  1  may 
be  taken  by  graduate  students 
as  a  V&Mj  without  the  labora- 
tory work  or  laboratory  fee. 

Students  having  credit  for 
entrance  Chemistry,  take  IB 

iB  General  Chemistry, 
advanced  course,  con- 
cluded in  Winter  Quar- 
ter Mj 
Mon.-Wed.  12: 00  Ik 20 
Laboratory : 
Thurs.  &  Fri.  2:  00-5: 00 
(Smith)  Ik  36 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 

5  General  Chemistry, 
chiefly  Laboratory  work 
Thurs.,  Fri.  2:00-5:00 
Mj           (Smith)  Ik  36 
(Sequel  to  Course  4) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 

2  Elementary  General 

Chemistry 1 

Second  Quarter  Mj 

Mon.-Wed.  12  :oo  Ik  20 

Laboratory  : 

Thurs.  &  Fri.  2:00-5:00 
(Smith)  Ik  37 
The  lectures  of  Course  2  may 
be  taken  by  graduate  students 
without  the  laboratory  work 
or  laboratory  fee. 

2B  General  Chemistry,  ad- 
vanced course,  sequel 
to  iB  Mj 
Mon.-Wed.  12  :oo 
Laboratory  : 
Thurs.  &  Fri.  2 : 00-5 : 00 
(Smith)  Ik  36 

3  Elementary  General 
Chemistry 

Third  Quarter  M 
Mon.-Wed.  12  : 00  Ik  2< 
Thurs.  &  Fri.  2:oo-5:o< 
(Smith)  Ik  J 
The  lectures  of  Course  3  may 
be  taken  by  graduate  studente 
without  the  laboratory  work 
or  laboratory  fee. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

|6,  7  Qualitative  Analysis 
M  or  DM  (Stieglitz) 
Lectures :              Ik  20 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  2  :oo 
Laboratory: 

First  Term  (Stieglitz) 
Second  Term  (Jones) 

Ik  24 

The  lectures  of  Course  6  may 
be  taken  by  graduate  students 
as  a  V4Mj  without  laboratory 
work  or  laboratory  fee. 

|o,  10  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis                M  or  DM 
First  Term  (Stieglitz) 
Second  Term  (Jones) 
•fc  24 

|6,  7  Qualitative  Analysis 
Mj  or  DM 

Lectures  :             Ik  20 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  2  :oo 

(Stieglitz)  Ik  24 

Prerequisite :  XX-3  or  4  or  2B 

The  lectures  of  Course  6  may 
be  taken  by  graduate  students 
as  a  %Mj  without  laboratory 
work  or  laboratory  fwe. 

|o,  10  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis              Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz)  Ik  24 
Prerequisite :  XX-7  or  8 

|6, 7  Qualitative  Analysis 
Mj  or  DM 

Lectures :            Ik  20 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  2  :oo 
Laboratory:         Ik  24 

(Stieglitz) 
Prerequisite :  XX-2B  or  3  or  4 

|o,  10  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis              Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz)  Ik  24 
Prerequisite :  XX-7  or  8 

t6, 7  Qualitative  Analysi 
Mj  or  DM 

Lectures:             Ik  2» 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  2  : 00  i 
Laboratory :  2, 
(Stieglitz 
Prerequisite :  XX- 2B  or  3  or  4 

t9,  10  Quantitative  Analy 
sis                Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz)  ft  2 
Prerequisite :  XX-7  or  8 

1  Courses  1  and  2,  or  Course  4,  are  required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Science  who  did  not  receive  credit  for  Chemistry  o:i 
admission. 

t  Courses  6,  7,  and  8  constitute  three  quarters'  work  and  may  be  begun  any  quarter.  The  student  registering  for  his  first  quaij 
ter'sworkin  Qualitative  Analysis  registers  for  6 ;  for  his  second  quarter'6  work,  for  7;  for  his  third  quarter's  work,  for  8.  Any  on 
of  these  courses  may  be  taken  as  a  Mj  or  as  a  DM.   The  same  arrangement  holds  for  Courses  9, 10,  and  11. 
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SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Advanced  Qualitative 
Analysis  M  or  DM 

First  Term  (Stieglitz) 
Second  Term  (Jones) 
Ik  24 

Advanced  Quantitative 
Analysis  M  or  DM 
First  Term  (Stieglitz) 
Second  Term  (Jones) 

Ik  24 

{  Special   Methods  in 
Quantitative  Analysis 
M  or  DM  First  Term 

(Stieglitz)  Ik  24 

t  Organic  Chemistry  Mj 
Mon.-Fri.  8  130 

(Jones)  Ik  22 

Lectures :  no  Laboratory  Fee 

19,  20  Organic  Prepara- 
tions DM  or  M 
Second  Term  (Nef)  Ik  21 
■L  22  Organic  Prepara- 
tions DM  or  M 
First  Term  (Jones)  Ik  21 


JS,  26,  27  Inorganic  Prepa- 
rations Mj  or  DM 
(Lengfeld)  Ik  21 


la  Research 
Second  Term 


DM 
(Nef)  1k  31 


3c  Research  DMj 
(Lengfeld)  Ik  31 

3d  Research  DM 
First  Term 

(Stieglitz)  Ik  31 

7  Special  Chapters  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry 
M    Second  Term 
Wed.-Sat.  12  :oo 

(Nef)  Ik  22 
Lectures :  no  Fee 


8  Advanced  Qualitative 
Analysis       Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz)  Ik  24 


11  Advanced  Quantitative 
Analysis      Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz)  Ik  24 

13  Special  Methods  in 
Quantitative  Analysis 
Mj  or  DMj 

(Stieglitz)  Ik  24 

14  Organic  Chemistry  Mj 
Thurs.-Sat. 

12  : 00  (Nef)  Ik  22 

Lectures  :  no  Laboratory  Fee 
|i8, 19,  20  Organic  Prepara- 
tions Mj  or  DM 
(Nef)  Ik  21 

Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00or$10.00 
per  quarter,  i.  e.,  $5.00  if  taken 
as  a  Major,  and  $10.00  if  taken 
as  a  DM 

24  Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry 

Wed.,  Sat.  8:30 
(Lengfeld)  Ik  22 

Lectures :  no  Fee 
|25,  26,  27  Inorganic  Prep- 
arations       Mj  or  DM 
(Lengfeld)  Ik  21 

Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00  or  $10.00 
per  quarter,  i.  e.,  $5.00  if  taken 
as  a  Major,  and  $10.00  if  taken 
as  a  DM 

31  Theoretical  Chemistry 
KMj 

Tues.  and  Fri.  8:30 

(Lengfeld)  Ik  22 
Lectures :  no  Laboratory  Fee 

33a  Research  DMj 
(Nef)  Ik  31 
330  Research  DMj 
(Smith)  Ik  31 
33c  Research  DMj 
(Lengfeld)  1k  31 

33c?  Research  DMj 
(Stieglitz)  Ik  31 

Laboratory  Fee,  $10.00  per 
quarter  iu  each  of  these  Courses 

43  Journal  Meeting 

Fri.  5  :oo  (Nef) 


8  Advanced  Qualitative 
Analysis      Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz)  Ik  24 

Prerequisite:  XX-7 

11  Advanced  Quantitative 
Analysis      Mj  or  DM 

(Stieglitz)  Ik  24 

Prerequisite:  XX-10 

12  Elementary  Spectrum 
Analysis    '  }^Mj 

(Jones)  Ik  44 

13  Special  Methods  in 
Quantitative  Analysis 
Mj  or  DM 

(Stieglitz)  Ik  24 

15  Organic  Chemistry  Mj 
Thurs.-Sat.  12:00 

(Nef)  Ik  22 

|i8, 19,  20  Organic  Prepara- 
tions Mj  or  DM 
(Nef)  Ik  21 
I25,  26,  27  Inorganic  Prep- 
arations       M  or  DM 
First  Term 

(Lengfeld)  Ik  21 

Prerequisite :  XX-7, 10 

32  Theoretical  Chemistry 
M  First  Term 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.  & 
Sat.  8:30  (Lengfeld) 

Prerequisite:  XX-31 

33a  Research  DMj 
(Nef)  Ik  31 
330  Research  DMj 
(Smith)  Ik  31 
33c  Research  DM 
First  Term 

(Lengfeld)  Ik  31 
33d  Research  DMj 
(Stieglitz)  Ik  31 
34  Physico-Chemical 
Methods  M 
First  Term  (Lengfeld) 
Prerequisite:  XX-31 
38  The  Aromatic  Series 

^Mj 

Mon.  and  Thurs.  8  : 30 

(Stieglitz)  Ik  22 

43  Journal  Meeting 

Fri.  5:00  (Nef)  Ik  22 


8  Advanced  Qualitative 
Analysis        Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz) 
Prerequisite:  XX-7 

11  Advanced  Quantitative 
Analysis         Mj  or  DM 
(Stieglitz) 
Prerequisite:  XX-10 

16  Organic  Chemistry 
M  First  Term 
Thurs.-Sat.  12  :oo 

(Nef)  Ik  22 

*|"i8,  19,  20  Organic  Prepara- 
tions M  or  DM 
First  Term 

(Nef)  Ik  21 


|i8,  19,  20  Organic  Prepara- 
tions M  or  DM 
Second  Term 

(Smith)  Ik  21 

23  Advanced  General 
Chemistry  Mj 
Mon. -Thurs.  8  =  30 

(Smith)  Ik  20 

|25,  26,  27  Inorganic  Prep- 
arations       Mj  or  DM 
(Smith)  Ik  21 
Prerequisite :  XX-7, 10 

33a  Research  DM 
First  Term    (Nef)  Ik  31 
330  Research  DMj 
(Smith)  Ik  31 


33d  Research  DMj 
(Stieglitz)  Ik  31 


39  The  Aromatic  Series 

KMj 

Mon.  and  Thurs.  8:30 

(Stieglitz)  Ik  22 


t Courses  18, 19,  and  20  constitute  three  quarters'  work,  and  may  be  begun  any  quarter.  The  student  registering  for  his  first 
darter's  work  in  Organic  Preparations  registers  for  18;  for  his  second  quarter's  work,  for  19 ;  for  his  third  quarter's  work,  for  20. 
ny  one  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  as  a  Mj  or  as  a  DM.   The  same  principles  apply  to  25,  26,  and  27. 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION 


XXI.  Geology. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

iA  Physiography,  M  First 
Term        2:00  {Ooode) 

iB  Field  and  Laboratory 
Course  (afternoons) 
M    First  Term 
(Salisbury  and  Finch) 

1  Physiography 

2:00  (Salisbury) 

1  Physiography 

12  :oo  (  ) 

2  General  Geology 

2:00  (Salisbury) 

1  Physiography 

3:00  (  ).{ 

Course  2 A  by  permission  | 
 •  1 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


2  General  Geology 
DM    First  Term 
11:00-1:00  (Salisbury) 

16  Field  Class  in  Geology 
First  Course 
DM  and  M  First  Term 
(Atwood) 

16  Repeated  Second  Term 
(Calhoun) 


3  Physical  and  Geometri- 
cal Crystallography 

9:30  (Iddings) 

7  Geographic  Geology 

3:00  (Salisbury) 

10  Introduction  to  Palae- 
ontologic  Geology 
Mj  or  DMj 

2:00  (Weller) 


2  General  Geology 

2:00  (Salisbury) 

4  Descriptive  Mineralogy 
9:30  (Iddings) 

8  Structural  Geology  and 
Continental  Evolution 
Mj  or  DMj 

3:00  (Salisbury) 

11  Palaeontologic  Geology, 
Devonian  Life 
M  or  DMj 

2  : 00  ( Weller) 


2A  History  of  the  Earth 

12:00  (Chamberlin 
5  Determinative  Mineral- 
ogy    M    Second  Ter 
8:30  (F'irrington 
6a  Elementary  Petrology 
M    First  Term 

9:30  (Iddings) 
6b  Elementary  Vulcanology 
and  Metamorphism 
M    Second  Term 

9:30  (Iddings)] 
9  Geologic  Life  Develafl^ 

ment        3:  00  ( Weller) 
12  Palaeontologic  Geology, 
Silurian  Life 
Mj  or  DMj 

2:00  ( Weller) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


30B  Fundamental  Problems 
of  Geology 
M  or  DM  First  Term 
9:30  (Chamberlin) 

32B  Glacial  Geology 

M  or  DM  First  Term 
11:00  (Chamberlin) 

36  Field  Geology 

Second  Course 
DM  and  M  Second  Term 
(Salisbury) 

37  Field  Geology 

Third  Course 


20  Petrology,  followed  by 
21  Mj  or  DMj 

2:00  (Iddings) 

23  Special  Palaeontologic 
Geology       Mj  or  DMj 
(Weller) 

30  Principles  and  Theories 
of  Geology,  continued 
in  Winter  Quarter 
12:00  (Chamberlin) 

33  Special  Geology,  con- 
tinued in  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters 

Mj  or  DMj 
(Chamberlin  and 

Salisbury) 


21  Petrology,  followed  by 
22  Mj  or  DMj 

2:00  (Iddings) 

24  Special  Palaeontologic 
Geology,  continued 
Mj  or  DMj       ( Weller) 

26  Dynamic  Geography 
Mj  or  DMj  (Salisbury) 

28  Structural  Geology 
M    First  Term 

( Van  Hise) 

29  Structural  Geology 

Laboratory  Course 
M    First  Term 

(Van  Hise) 
31  Principles  and  Theories 
of  Geology,  continued 
12:00  (Chamberlin) 
34  Special   Geology,  con- 
tinued        Mj  or  DMj 
(Chamberlin  and 

Salisbury) 


22  Petrology      Mj  or  DMj 
2:00  (Iddings) 


25  Special  Palaeontologic] 
Geology,  continued 
Mj  or  DMj 

(Weller) 

32  Principles  and  Theories 
of  Geology,  continued 
4:00  (Chamberlin) 


35  Special    Geology,  con- 
tinued Mj  or  DMj 
( Chamberlin) 


Note.— All  cour6e6  are  Majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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XXII.  Zoology. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLI 

EGE  COURSES 

I  Elementary  Zoology 

DM   First  Term 
Lectures: 

Mon.-Fri.  8:30  ^24 
Laboratory: 
Mon.-Fri.  2:00-4:00 

(Child) 


1  Elementary  Zoology  1 
(continued   in  Winter 
Quarter) 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

2:00  %  24 

Laboratory: 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
Fri.  (afternoons,  6  hrs. 
required).  (Child) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


2  Elementary  Zoology1  (con- 
tinuation of  Course  1) 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 8:30 
Laboratory:  (6 hrs.) 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs. 
or  Fri.  2:00-4:00 

%  14  &  15 

(Child,  Wheeler) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

5  General  Biology 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
Fri.  4:00 

( Whitman,  Wheeler, 
Watase',  Jordan,  El- 
liott, Child)  %  24 


3  Elementary  Zoology  (con- 
tinuation of  Course  2) 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  8:30 
Laboratory: 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs. 
2:00-4:00 

( Wheeler)  %  14  &  15 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


The  Pathogenic  Bac- 
teria DM  Second  Term 
2:00-5:00  (Jordan) 

3  Elementary  Bacterio- 
logical Technique 
DM    First  Term 
2:00-5:00  (Davies)  %  46 

4  Water  and  Water  Sup- 
plies M  Second  Term 
Lectures: 

Tues.-Thurs.  4:00^40 

Laboratory: 
Fri.  2:00-5:00  (Smith) 

5  Advanced  Bacteriology 
M  or  DM  Second  Term 
2:00-5:00  (Jordan) 

Field  Zoology 
M    First  Term 
Lecture:  ^24 
Fri.  12:00 
Laboratory: 
Mon.  2:00-5:00 
Field  Work: 
Sat.  8:30-1:30 

(Child) 


11  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates 
Mj  or  DMj 

Lectures  :  %  37 

Tues. -Fri.  12:00 

Laboratory: 

Mon., Tues.  8:30-12:00 
Thurs.,  Fri.  2:00-4:00 
( Wheeler) 

'  Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50  or  $5.00 

22  Public  Hygiene  9:30 
(Jordan)  %  44 


25A  Advanced  Bacteriol- 
ogy (Jordan) 

48  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Invertebrates 
(continued    in  Winter 
Quarter)  Mj 
Lectures: 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
2:00 

Laboratory  : 
Afternoons.   Six  hours 
per  week  required 

(Child)  %  24 


13  Embryology  of  Verte- 
brates DMj 
Mon. -Thurs. 
Lecture:  9:30 
Laboratory:  11:00-1:00 
( Wheeler)  %  31 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 

20  General  Bacteriology 
Lectures : 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

12:00,  %  40 
Laboratory : 
Wed.  2:00-5:00 

(Jordan) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


49  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Invertebrates  (con- 
tinuation of  Course  48) 
Lectures: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed. 
2:  00 

Laboratory : 
Afternoons.    Six  hours 
per  week  required. 

(Child)  %  24 


13  Embryology  of  Verte- 
brates DMj 
Mon.-Thurs. 
Lecture:  9:30 
Laboratory:  11:00-1:00 
( Wheeler)  %  31 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 

21  The    Pathogenic  Bac- 
teria 

Lectures  : 
Tues.,  Wed. 

12:00  %  40 

Laboratory : 

Thurs.,  Fri.  2:00-5:00 

(Jordan) 
Prerequisite :  XXII-20,  XX- 
1,  2,  3,  XXIII-1 

46  Field  Zoology  Mj 
Lectures  : 
Thurs.,  Fri.  2  : 00 
Laboratory : 
Afternoons.    Six  hours 
per  week  required. 
Field  Work  :  Sat.  8  : 30 
(Child)  %  24 
Laboratory  Fees,  $2.50  and  $5.00 
50  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Invertebrates  (con- 
tinuation of  Course  49) 
Lectures: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.  2:00 

Laboratory: 
Afternoons.    Six  hours 
per  week  required. 

(Child)  %  24 


1  Courses  1  and  2  or  two  courses  in  Botany  are  required  of  students  who  did  not  present  Zoology,  Botany,  or  Biology  on  admission. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
XXII.    Zoology —  Continued. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


26  Bacteriology  (Research) 
M  or  DM  Second  Term 
{Jordan)  %  40 


45  Marine      Biology  at 
Wood's  Holl  DMj 
(Whitman) 


27  Bacteriology  (Research) 
Daily  2 100-5:00 

(Jordan)  £48 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

31  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Embryology  (Re- 
search) Daily  2:00-4:00 

( Wheeler) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


34  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy of  the  Cell 
Mon.-Fri.  9:00-4:00 
(Watase)  ^34 

34A  Cytology  (Research) 
(Watast)  %  36 
Mon.-Fri.  9:00-4:00 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

37  Seminar:  Historical 
Tues.  4:00-6:00 

(Whitman)  %  24 


39  Embryology  (Research) 
DMj    Daily  9:30-4:00 
( Whitman)  %  20  &  23 

Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 


28  Bacteriology  (Research) 
Daily  2:00-5:00 

(Jordan)  %  48 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

32  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Embryology  (Re- 
search) 

Daily  2:00-4:00 

( Wheeler)  %  37 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

35  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy of  the  Cell 
Mon.-Fri.  9:00-4:00 
(Watase-)  £36 

I35A  Cytology  (Research) 
Mon.-Fri.  9:00-4:00 

(Watase^)  %  36 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

38  Seminar  :  Evolution  of 
Color-marks  and  In- 
stinct 

Tues.  4:00-6:00 

(Whitman,  Wheeler, 
Watasi,  Child )  %  24 

40  Embryology  (Research) 
DMj     Daily  9:30-4:00 
(Whitman)  %  20  &  23 

Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 


29  Bacteriology  (Research) 
Daily  2:00-5:00 

(Jordan)  %  48 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

33  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Embryology  (Re- 
search) 

Daily  2:00-4:00 

(Wheeler)  %  37 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

36  Comparative  Histology 
Mon.-Fri.  9:00-4:00 

(Watas6)  %  36 


36A  Cytology  (Research) 
Mon.-Fri.  9  : 00-4  : 00 

(Wata86)%# 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


41  Embryology  (Research) 
DMj     Daily  9:30-4:00 
(Whitman)  %  20  &  23 

Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 
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XXIII.    Anatomy  and  Histology. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1  Elements  of  Histology 
DM    First  Term 
Lecture : 

Wed.  8:30  B27 
Laboratory: 
Wed.  9: 30-1  :oo 
Thurs.,  Fri.  8:30-1:00 

B  n 

(Eycleshymer  and  Aby) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

2  Elements  of  Histology 
DM    Second  Term 
Lecture : 

Wed.  8  : 30  B  27 

Laboratory: 
Wed.  9:00-1:00 
Thurs.  Fri.  8  130-1  :oo 
B  11 

{Eycleshymer  and  Aby) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 
Prerequisite:  XXIII-1 

3  Elements  of  Histology 
(continued)  21 26 
(Eycleshymer  and 

Schoemaker) 
Prerequisite :  XXIII-1,  2 


I  Elements  of  Histology 
Lecture : 
Thurs.,  Fri.  8:30  B  27 
Laboratory: 
Mon.,  Tues.  2:00-4  :0° 
{Eycleshymer)  B  n 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


5  Histological  Changes  in 
Normal  Tissues 
Lecture  : 

Wed.  11:00  B  27 

Laboratory: 
Thurs.  2:00-5:00 
Fri.  2:00-5:00 

(Eycleshymer)  B  n 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 
Prerequisite :  XXIII-2 


2  Elements  of  Histology 
Lecture : 

Wed.  8:30  B27 

Laboratory: 
Wed .  9  : 30-1 : 00 
Thurs.,  Fri.  8:30-1:00 

(Eycleshymer)  B  n 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 
Prerequisite:  XXIII-1 

4  Mammalian  Anatomy, 
Osteology  (human),  and 
Myology 
Mj  or  DMj 
Lecture : 

Thurs.  4:00  B  27 

Laboratory  hours  to  be 
arranged 

(Eycleshymer)  B  26 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 
Prerequisite:  XXIII-3 


i  Elements  of  Histology 
Lecture : 

Thurs.  8:30  B27 

Laboratory: 
Thurs.  9:30-12:30 
Fri.  8:30-12:30 

(Eycleshymer)  B  11 


5  Mammalian  Anatomy 
(continued)  Splanch- 
nology and  Neurology 
Mj  or  DMj 
Lecture  : 

Thurs.  4: 00  B  27 

Laboratory  hours  to  be 

arranged 

(Eycleshymer)  B  29 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 
Prerequisite :  XXIII-3 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


7  Research  Work  in  Em- 
bryology and  Histogene- 
sis Mj  or  DMj 
(Eycleshymer)  B  25 

Prerequisite :  XXIII-2  and  Em- 
bryology of  Vertebrates 
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CIRCULAR   OF  INFORMATION 


XXIV.  Physiology. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


i  Introductory  Physiol- 

1 Introductory  Physiology 

1  Introductory  Physiology 

1  Introductory  Physiologj 

ogy 

repeated 

repeated 

repeated 

DM    Second  Term 

Mon.-Fri.  8  : 30 

Mon.-Fri.  8:30 

Mon.-Fri.  8:30 

Mon.-Fri.  8:30  and  2:00 

(Lingle)  p  25 

(Lingle)  f>  25 

(Lingle)  p  2f 

(Lingle)  p  25 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 




4  Physiology  of  the  Cen 
tral    Nervous  Systen 
and  the  Senses 
Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed., 
Fri.  11 : 00 

(Loeb)  p2f 
Prerequisite :  XIX-1,  2 ;  XX-1, 2 

5  Laboratory    Work  foi 
Courses  2,  3,  and  4 
Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed. 
2:00-5:00 

(Lingle)  p  I 
Prerequisite:  XXIV-2,  3,  and 4 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 


i  A  Physiology  of  Muscle, 
Nerve,  and  Circula- 
tion 

DM    First  Term 
Lectures:  Mon.-Fri. 

11:00  p  25 

Laboratory:  Tues.-Fri. 

2:00-5:00 

(Lingle)  p  11 

Prerequisite:  General  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50. 


2  General  Physiology, 
Physiology  of  Nerves 
and  Muscles,  Absorp- 
tion and  Secretion 
Mon.-Fri.  11:00 

(Loeb)  p  25 

Prerequisite  :  XIX-1,  2 ;  XX-1,  2 


3  Physiology  of  Circula- 
tion, Respiration,  Meta- 
bolism, and  Heat 
Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed., 
Fri.  11:00 

(Loeb)  p  25 
Prerequisite :  XIX-1,  2 ;  XX  1,  2 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


8  Advanced  Physiology 
Laboratory  Work 
Thurs.,  Fri.  2  : 00-5  : 00 
(Lingle)  p  41 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

11  Research  Work  in 
General  and  Special 
Physiology  DMj 
Daily  8  : 30-5  : 00 

(Loeb) 

Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 

12  Seminar 
Thurs.  4:  00-5:00 

(Loeb) 


Advanced  Physiology, 
Laboratory  Work 
Thurs.,  Fri.  2:00-5:00 
(Loeb)  p  42 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

11  Research  Work  in 
General  and  Special 
Physiology  DMj 
Daily  8:  30-5:00 

(Loeb)  p  31 

Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 

12  Seminar 
Thurs.  4:00-5:00. 

(Loeb)  p  25 


10  Advanced  Physiology 
Laboratory  Work 
Thurs.,  Fri.  2:00-5:00 

(Loeb)  p  4: 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

11  Research  Work  ii 
General    and  Speci 
Physiology  Dl 
Daily  8:30-5:00 

(Loeb)  p 
Laboratory  Fee,  $5.00 

12  Seminar 
Thurs.  4:00-5:00 

(Loeb)  p ; 
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SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


GRADUATE  COURSES  (OPEN  TO  SENIORS) 


I  Architecture  of  Central 
Nervous  System 
Lecture  :  21  27 

Mon.,  Tues.  8:30 
Laboratory  Work :  21 22 
Thurs.,  Fri.  2:00-4:00 
(Hardesty) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

3A  Histology  of  the  Cen- 
tral  Nervous  System 
and  Sense  Organs  (In- 
troductory Course) 
Lecture  :  B  27 

Thurs.,  Fri.  8:30 
Laboratory  Work:  21 22 
Mon.,  Tues.  2:00-4:00 
(Hardesty) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


I  Architecture  of  Central 
Nervous  System 
Lecture :  21  2*] 

Mon.,  Tues.  11:00 
Laboratory  Work :  21  22 
Thurs.,  Fri.  2:00-4:00 
{Donaldson) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


4  Seminar 
Tues.  3:00-5:00 

(Donaldson)  21 23 

7  Neurological  Problems 
Laboratory  Work: 
Daily 

(Donaldson)  %  21 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


2  Growth  of  the  Brain 
Lecture: 

Mon.,  Tues.  11:00 

21 27 

Laboratory  Work: 
Thurs.,  Fri.  2:00-4:00 
(Donaldson)  21  22 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


5  Seminar 
Tues.  3:00-5:00 

(Donaldson) 

8  Neurological  Problems 
Laboratory  Work: 
Daily  (Donaldson) 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


3  Histology  of  the  Cen- 
tral Nervous  System 
and  Sense  Organs  (In 
troductory  Course) 
A  continuation  of  the 
Elements  of  Histology 
given  in  XXIII-2 
Lecture: 

Thurs.,  Fri.  11:00 

B27 

Laboratory  Work: 
Mon.,  Tues.  2:00-5:00 
(Donaldson)  21 22 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


6  Seminar 

Thurs.  3  : 00-5  :oo 

(Donaldson) 

9  Neurological  Problems 
Laboratory  Work: 
Daily  (Donaldson 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 
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VIE t (j LAB  OF  INFORMATION 
XXVII.  Botany. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1  Elementary  Botany 1 
DM    First  Term 
Lectures: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed., 
Thurs.  2:  00 

{Barnes)  13 
Laboratory : 
Daily  2: 00-4: 00 

(Caldwell)  JB  12 
DM    Second  Term 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

2  Elementary  Plant  Phys- 
iology 1 

DM    First  Term 
Lectures: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed., 
Thurs.  11:00 

(Barnes)  3B  13 
Laboratory : 
Daily  2:00-4:00  41 

Prerequisite:  XXVII-1 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

3  Elementary  Ecology1 
DM   First  Term 
Lectures : 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed., 
Thurs.  3:00         38  13 
Laboratory  : 
Daily  2:00-4:  00 

(Cowles)  ^3  33 

Prerequisite :  XXVII-1 


i  Elementary  Botany  1 
Lectures : 
Tues.,  Thurs.  2: 00 

M  13 

Laboratory : 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
2:00-4:00 

(Caldwell)  3B  12 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


1  Elementary     Botany ; 
Morphology1 
Lectures: 

Tues.,  Thurs.  2:00 

3B  13 

Laboratory: 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
2:00-4:00 

(Caldwell)  3B  12 

2  Elementary  Plant  Phys- 
iology 1 

Lectures: 

Tues.,  Thurs.  11:00 

(Barnes)  3B  13 
Laboratory: 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

11:00-1:00        3B  41 

Prerequisite :  XXVII-1 


i  Elementary  Botany 
Morphology1 
Lectures : 

Tues.,  Thurs.  12:00 

(Coulter)  13 
Laboratory  : 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Sec.  a       xi :  00-1:00 
Sec.  6  2:00-4:00 
(Caldwell)  12 


3  Elementary  Ecology 1 
Lectures : 
Tues.,  Thurs.  3:00 

JB13 

Laboratory : 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
2:00-4:00 

(Cowles)  33 
Prerequisite:  XXVII-1 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


4  Elementary  Histology 
DM    First  Term 
2 : 00-4  : 00 

(Chamberlain)  3B  25 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2,50 

6A  Field  Botany 
DM    Second  Term 
2: 00-4: 00 

(Chamberlain) 
Prerequisite :  XXVII-1 

7  General  Morphology, 
Thallophytes 
Lectures  : 

Tues.,  Thurs.  12:00 

JB  13 

Laboratory  : 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
11: 00-1: 00 

(Merrell)  JB  31 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


7  General  Morphology, 
Thallophytes 
Lectures  : 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  12  :  00 

(Davis)  JB  13 
Laboratory : 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
11  : 00-1 : 00 

(Merrell)  B  33 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


5  Organic  Evolution 
9:30        (Davis)  ffi  23 

Prerequisite :  Elementary 
Botany  or  Zoology 


8  General  Morphology, 
Bryophytes  and  Pteri- 
dophytes 
Lectures  : 

Tues.,  Thurs.  12:00 

(Davis)  3B  13 
Laboratory  : 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
11  :  00-1 : 00 

(Merrell)  31 
Prerequisite:  XXVII-1 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


4  Elementary  Histology 
2: 00-4: 00 

(Chamberlain)  2 

6  Field  Botany 
2:00-4:00 

(Chamberlai 
Prerequisite:  XXVII-1 


9  General  Morpholog 
Spermatophytes 
Lectures  : 

Tues.,  Thurs.  12:00 

(Davis)  JB  1 
Laboratory  : 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
1 1 : 00-1 : 00 

(Merrell)  3 
Prerequisite:  XXVII-1 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


1  Courses  1,  and  2  or  3  of  this  Department,  or  Courses  1  and  2  of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  are  required  of  students  in  the 
of  Science  who  did  not  receive  credit  for  one  unit  of  general  Biology,  or  Zoology,  or  Botany,  on  admission. 
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SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


[9  Research  Work  in 
Morphology 
Mj  or  DMj 
(Barnes  and 

Chamberlain)  36  32 
Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


24  Field  Ecology: 
Second  Term 


(Cowles) 


Research  in  Ecology 
M  or  DM   First  Term 
(Cowles)  36  33 


10  Special  Morphology, 
Algae 
Lectures : 
Mon.,  Wed.  9  : 30 
Laboratory : 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
8:30-10:30 

(Davis)  36  31 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


19  Research  Work  in 
Morphology 

Mj  or  DMj 

(Barnes,  Davis,  and 
Chamberlain)  36  32 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

20  Plant  Physics 
Lectures: 

Tues.,  Thurs.  3:00 
Laboratory: 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
3:00-5:00 

(Barnes)  36  41 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 

23  Ecological  Anatomy 
Lectures: 

Tues.,  Thurs.  2:00 

Laboratory: 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
2:00-4:00 

(Cowles)  36  33 

Laboratory  Fee,  $2.50 


28  Research   Work  in 
Ecology       Mj  or  DMj 
(Cowles)  36  33 

30  Taxonomy 
Mj  or  DMj 

(Barnes  and 


Davis)  36  2 


12  Special  Morphology, 
Bryophytes 
Lectures: 
Mon.,  Wed.  9:30 

(Barnes)  36  13 
Laboratory : 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
.  8:30-10:30 

(Chamberlain)  36  24 

17  Cytology 
2:  00-4: 00 

(Chamberlain)  36  25 

19  Research  Work  in 
Morphology 
Mj  or  DMj 
(Barnes,  Davis,  and 

Chamberlain) 

21  Plant  Chemics 
Lectures : 
Tues.,  Thurs.  3:00 

36  13 

Laboratory  : 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
3:00-5:00         36  41 

(Barnes) 


25  Geographic  Botany 
Lecture  and  Conference 
Daily  8:30 

(Cowles)  36  33 

28  Research  Work  in 
Ecology      Mj  or  DMj 
(Cowles)  36  33 

30  Taxonomy 

Mj  or  DMj 

(Barnes  and  Davis) 


13  Special  Morphology 
Pteridophytes 
Lectures : 
Mon.,  Wed.  9:30 

(Coulter)  36  13 
Laboratory  : 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
8:30-10:30 
(Chamberlain)  36  24 


ig  Research    Work  in 
Morphology  Mj  or  DMj 
(Coulter,  Barnes,  Davis 
and  Chamberlain) 


22  Growth  and  Movement 
Lectures  : 
Tues.,  Thurs.  3:00 

36  13 

Laboratory : 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
3:00-5:00  $41 

(Barnes) 


28  Research    Work  in 
Ecology       Mj  or  DMj 
(Cowles)  36  33 

30  Taxonomy 

Mj  or  DMj 
(Coulter,  Barnes,  and 
Davis) 

40  Economic  Botany 
Lectures: 
Mon.,  Wed.  8:30 
Laboratory: 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
8:30-10:30 

(Caldwell) 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 
XXVIII.    Public  Speaking. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


ia  Required  Course 1 

Mon.,  Thurs.  8:30 
{Clark)  Ik  16 

lb  Required  Course 

Mon.,  Thurs  9:30 
(Clark)  Ik  16 

ic  Required  Course 

Mon.,  Thurs.  11:00 
(Clark)  Ik  16 

id  Required  Course 

Mon.,  Thurs.  2:00 
(Blanchard)  Ik  14 

le  Required  Course 

Mon.,  Thurs.  3:00 
(Blanchard)  Ik  14 

1/  Required  Course 

Tues.,  Fri.  2:00 
(Blanchard)  Ik  14 

3  Oratorical  Analysis  and 
Declamation. 

Mon. -Fri.  12:00 
(Clark)  Ik  16 


ia  Required  Course1  (re- 
peated) 

Mon.,  Thurs.  xi:  00 
(Blanchard)  Ik  14 
16  Required   Course  (re- 
peated) 

Mon.,  Thurs.  2:00 
(Blanchard)  Ik  14 
ic  Required    Course  (re- 
peated) 

Mon.,  Thurs.  3:00 
(Blanchard)  Ik  14 
id  Required  Course  (re- 
peated) 

Tues.,  Fri. 8:30 
(Blanchard)  Ik  14 
le  Required   Course  (re- 
peated) 

Tues.,  Fri.  9:30 
(Blanchard)  Ik  14 
1/  Required   Course  (re- 
peated) 

Tues.,  Fri.  2:00 
(Blanchard)  "ft  14 


2a  Required  Course 1  (cor 
tinued) 

Mon.,  Thurs.  11:0 
(Blanchard)  1 
2b  Required  Course  (cor 
tinued) 

Mon.,  Thurs.  2:0 
(Blanchard)  f?  1 
2c  Required  Course  (cor 
tinued) 

Mon.,  Thurs.  3:0 
(Blanchard)  *ft  1 
2d  Required  Course  (cor 
tinued) Tues.,  Fri.  8:3 
(Blanchard)  Ik  1 
2e  Required  Course  (cor 
tinued)  Tues.,  Fri.  9:3 
(Blanchard)  Ik  1 
2/  Required  Course  (cor 
tinued)  Tues.,  Fri.  2:0 
(Blanchard)  1?  1 
2g  Required  Course  (coe 
tinued) 

Mon.,  Thurs.  8:3 
(Clark)  1?  1 
2h  Required  Course  (cor 
tinued) 

Mon.,  Thurs.  9:3 
(Clark)  H  1 
Course  (cor 


2i  Required 
tinued) 
Mon, 

2/  Required 


Thurs.  11:0 
(Clark)  Ik  1 
.  Course  (cor 
tinued)  Tues.,  Fri.  2:0 
(Clark)  H  1 
2k  Required  Course  (cor 
tinued)  Tues.,  Fri.  3:0 
(Clark)  Ik  1 


SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


4  Public  Speaking  and 
Reading 
M.    First  Term 

Tues. -Fri.  9:30 
(Blanchard)  f?  16 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  COURSES 


Vocal   Expression  in 

Public    Worship  and 

Preaching 

M.   First  Term 

8:30  (Blanchard)  f?  16 


6  Principles  of  Vocal  Ex- 
pression 

Tues.-Fri.  8:30 
(Blanchard)  Ik  14 


(See  Semi-Annual 
Announcements) 


(See  Semi-Annual 
Announcements) 


1  Required  of  all  Junior  College  students  after  the  completion  of  English  1. 
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SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  AND  SI 

,NIOR  COURSES 

Pulley  Weights,  correc- 
tive work,  light  appara- 
tus 

4  : 15  {Raycroft)  (5  2 

Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate work  on  heavy 
apparatus 

5:00  {Raycroft)  (5  2 


9  Pulley  Weights 

12: 15  (Raycroft)  (5  2 

12  Iron  Wands 

9: 45  (Butterworth)  <$  2 

22  Football 

1st  Division  3:00 
2d  Division  4:00 
(Stagg)  Field 

25A  Long  Distance  Run- 
ning, Hurdling,  etc. 
11 : 15  (Stagg)  Field 

28  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate work  on  heavy 
apparatus 

5: 15  (Butterworth)  (5  2 

29  General  Work 

11:15  (Payne) 

30  Advanced  work  on 
heavy  apparatus 

4: 15  (Butterworth)  (5  2 


12  Iron  Wands 

9:45  (Butterworth) 

13  Corrective  Work,  Pul- 
ley Weights,  and  Spe- 
cial Apparatus 

11:15  (Raycroft) 

23  Base  Ball 

1:30  (Stagg) 

(Limited:  Students  must  get 
permission  of  Instructor  before 
registering) 

25  Track  and  Field  Sports 
1st  Division  3: 15 
2d  Division  4: 15 

(Stagg) 

28  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate work  on  heavy 
apparatus 

12: 15  (Butterworth) 

29  General  Work 

Sec.  a  11 : 15  (Stagg) 
Sec.  6  5 : 00 

(Butterworth) 


4  Dumb-Bells 

9:45  (Butterworth) 


23  Base  Ball 

4:00  (Stagg)  Field 

(Limited  :  Students  must  get 
permission  of  Instructor  before 
registering) 

25  Track  and  Field  Sports 
1st  Division  3:00 
2d  Division  4:00 

(Stagg)  Field 

(Limited  :  Students  must  get 
permission  of  Instructor  before 
registering) 

28  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate Work  on  Heavy 
Apparatus 

12 : 15  (Butterworth) 

29  General  Work 

":i5  (  ) 

30  Intermediate  and  Ad- 
vanced Work  on  Heavy 
Apparatus 

5: 15  (Butterworth) 

(Limited  :  Students  must  get 
permission  of  Instructor  before 
registering) 


XXIX  B.    Physical  Cultur 

e1 — Women's  Departm 

ent.2 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

JUNIOR  AND  SE 

NIOR  COLLEGES 

Elementary  Work 

9:45  (Dudley)  ©6 

Advanced  Work 

5: 15  (Dudley)  <5  6 

•ections  for  tennis  and  out- 
|  oor  work  will  be  given  to  the 
'omen  students  on  consulta- 
ion  with  Miss  Dudley 


ia  Elementary  Course 

9:45  (Dudley)  (3  6 

16  Elementary  Course  * 

4:i5  (  )<B6 

2a  Intermediate  Course 
12: 15  (Dudley)  <5  6 

Prerequisite :  1  year 
2b  Intermediate  Course 

5:i5  (  )<3  6 

3a  Advanced  Course 

11: 15  (Dudley)  (5  6 

Prerequisite :  2  years 
36  Advanced  Course 

3:i5  (  )<5  6 


ia  Elementary  Course 

9:45  (Dudley) 

ib  Elementary  Course 

4:i5(  ) 

2C  Intermediate  Course 

8:3o(  ) 

2a  Intermediate  Course 
12: 15  (Dudley) 

2b  Intermediate  Course 

5:i5(  ) 

Prerequisite  for  2a,  26, 2c  :  1  year 

3a  Advanced  Course 

11: 15  (Dudley) 

Prerequisite :  2  years 


ia  Elementary  Course 

9: 45  (Dudley) 

ib  Elementary  Course 

4:i5(  ) 

2c  Intermediate  Course 

8:30  \  ) 

2a  Intermediate  Course 

12:15  (Dudley) 

2b  Intermediate  Course 

5:iS(  ) 

Prerequisite  for  2a,  2b,  2c  :  1  year 

3a  Advanced  Course 

11: 15  (Dudley) 

Prerequisite :  2  years 


1  Required  of  Junior  College  students  during  6  quarters,  Senior  College  students  during  4  quarters,  and  unclassified  fltudents 
o  have  credit  for  admission  subjects  to  the  extent  of  five  units. 

2  All  classes  are  limited  to  fifty  students. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


XXX.    Military  Science  and  Tactics. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

i  Military  Drill 

2  Military  Drill 

3  Military  Drill 

Mon.,  Wed.  &  Fri. 

Mon.,  Wed.  &  Fri 

Mon.,  Wed.  &  Fri. 

4  : 15          (Gorrell)  (3  2 

4  : 15         (Gorrell)  (5  2 

4  : 15         (Gorrell)  (3  2 

Prerequisite : 

Two    Quarters    of  Physical 

Culture. 

riusic* 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


Theory  of  Music 

9:30  (Williams)  Ik  16 

History  of  Music 

1 1 : 00  ( Williams)  Ik  16 

Vocal  Music  (for  Divinity 
Students  only) 
5:00  (Williams)  Ik  16 

University  Chorus 

Tues.  and  Thurs.  7:00 
( Williams)  Ik  16 


Theory  of  Music 

9:30  (Williams)  Ik  16 

History  of  Music 

11:00  (Williams)  Ik  16 

Vocal  Music  (for  Divinity 
Students  only) 

5:00  (Williams)  1k  16 

University  Chorus 

Tues.  and  Thurs.  7:00 
(Williams)  Ik  16 


Theory  of  Music 

9:30  (Williams)  Ik  * 

History  of  Music 

11:00  (Williams)  Ik  i< 

Vocal  Music  (for  Divinit; 
Students  only) 

5:00  (Williams)  Ik  v 

University  Chorus 

Tues.  and  Thurs.  7: 
( Williams)  1k 


Courses  in  music  are  voluntary. 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899-1900. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

&  _       _  ,«■     ■!_..        \wVr4p'aT)av:  a  holiday. 


uly  1  • 


ruly  2. 
ruly  4. 

Ulg.  11. 

Vug.  12. 
Sept.  13-16. 


Sept.  17. 
Sept.  19-21, 

Sept.  22. 


Saturday     Founder's  Day. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 

incoming  students. 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  University 

Convocation. 
The  Convocation  Sermon. 
Independence  Day;  a  holiday. 
First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term   of  Summer  Quarter 
begins. 

Autumn  Examination  for  admission 
to  the  Junior  Colleges. 


Jan.  1. 
Jan.  2. 


Sunday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 

Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

Quarterly  Examinations. 


Sept.  22-30. 
Oct.  1. 
Oct.  2 


Oct.  3. 

Oct.  7. 
Oct.  8. 
Nov.  11. 
Nov.  12. 

Nov.  30. 
Dec.  5-8. 


Dec.  15, 16, 
18, 19. 


Dec.  17. 
Dec.  20-22. 

Dec.  23. 


Sunday 
Monday 


Monday 
Tuesday 


Jan.  3.  Wednesday 


Jan.  7. 
Jan.  25. 
Feb.  11. 
Feb.  12. 

.  Feb.  22. 
Mar.  1. 


Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses  fo 
the  Doctor's  Degree,  to  be  conferred 
at  the  January  Convocation. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Matriculation  and  Registration  of 

incoming  students. 
Autumn  Meeting  of  the  University 

Convocation. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  University 
Congregation.* 

University  Extension  Class  Day. 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  ends. 

Second   Term  of  Autumn  Quarter 
begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
Registration  of  resident  students 
for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. 


Winter  Examination  for  admission 
to  the  Junior  Colleges. 


Sunday 
Thursday 
Sunday 
Monday 

Thursday 
Thursday 


Mar.  16,  17, 
19,  20. 


Mar.  18 
Mar.  21 


Mar.  23. 
Mar.  24-31 
April  1. 
April  2. 


Friday  ~\ 
Saturday  I 
Monday  | 
Tuesday  J 
Sunday 
Wednesday 


New  Year's  Day ;  a  holiday, 
First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 

incoming  students. 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  University 

Convocation. 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Universitr 

Congregation.* 
The  Convocation  Sermon. 
Day'of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  ends. 
Second    Term    of  Winter  Quarter 
begins. 

Lincoln's  Birthday  ;  a  holiday. 
Washington's  Birthday;  a  holiday. 
Last  Day  for  receiving  applications 

for  fellowships. 
Spring  Examination  for  admission  to 
the  Junior  Colleges. 


Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Sunday 
Monday 


Tuesday 

Saturday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Sunday 

Thursday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday  j 
Tuesday  J 

Sunday        Baccalaureate  Sunday. 
Wednesday  "]  Quarterly  Examinations. 
Thursday  I 
Friday  J 

Saturday      Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  ends  ■ 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses  for 
the  Doctor's  Degree,  to  be  conferred 
at  the  April  Convocation. 


Baccalaureate  Sunday. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses  for 
the  Doctor's  Degree,  to  be  conferred 
at  the  July  Convocation. 
Mar.  21-23.  Wednesday  ]  Quarterly  Examinations. 

t : , .  •  .  c 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  ends. 
Quarterly  Recess. 
First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 

incoming  students.  , 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  University 

Convocation. 
Annual  Assignment  of  Fellowships. 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  University 

Congregation.* 
The  Convocation  Sermon. 
First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  ends. 
Second    Term    of    Spring  Quarter 

begins. 
Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
Academic  Sunday. 

-\  Registration  of  resident  students 
I  for  the  Summer  and  Autumn 
j  Quarters. 

Junior  College  Day. 
Summer  Examination  for  admission 
to  the  Junior  Colleges. 


Baccalaureate  Sunday. 
Quarterly'Examinations. 


April  3. 

Tuesday 

April  8. 

Sunday 

May  12. 

Saturday 

May  13. 

Sunday 

May  30. 

Wednesday 

June  3. 

Sunday. 

June  5-8. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

June  8. 

Friday 

June  15, 16, 

Friday  ~\ 

18, 19. 

Saturday  I 

Monday  | 

Tuesday  j 

June  17. 

Sunday 

June  19-21. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

June  21. 

Thursday 

June  22-30. 

June  26. 

Tuesday 

Dec.  24-31. 


June  30.  Saturday 


Quarterly  Recess. 

*The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  University  Congregation  is  subject  to  change  of  one  or  two  days. 


Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses  for 
the  Doctor's  Degree,  to  be  conferred 
at  the  October  Convocation. 
Quarterly  Recess. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees. 
Alumni  Day. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION,  1899. 

THE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  WILL  BE 

HELD  AS  FOLLOWS: 

September  13, 14,  15,  and  16,  1899.    (Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.) 
December  15,  16,  18,  and  19,  1899.    (Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday.) 

Note. — Examinations  may  be  taken  at  other  dates  only  on  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Affiliations  and 
the  payment  of  a  special  fee  (see  p.  15).    In  each  regular  examination  the  following  order  will  be  observed  : 

FIRST  DAY. 


Physiology                                             9:00—  9:45  General  Biology      .....  2:00— 3: 30j 

History  5a)  [Elementary  English]    -         9:00—  9:45  Botany  -       -   2:00—3:30 

History  5b)  [Adv.  English]  -       -       -      9:00—10:30  History  4a)  [Elem.  U.  S.]        -      -       -  2:00—2:45 

Geology                                                  9:45—10:30  History  4b)  [Adv.  U.  S.]       -       -       -  2:00—3:30 

Latin  1)  [Caesar]    -----     10:30—12:00  English     -   3:30—5:30 

Latin  2)  [Elem.  Prose  Comp.]   -       -  12:00—12:45 

SECOND  DAY. 

Physics 9:00-10:30  German  1)  -      -  2:00-3:00 

Physiography  [%  unit]         -       -       -     10:30—11:15  Latin  3)  [Virgil]   3:00—4:30 

Physiography  [1  unit]      -      -      -        10:30—12:00  French  1)    ------  4:30—5:30 

Greek  1)  [Anabasis]  -  10:30—11:45 
Greek  2)  [Elem.  Prose  Comp.]    -      -  11:45—12:30 

THIRD  DAY. 

Mathematics  la)  [Algebra  to  quadratics]  8:30—10:00  Chemistry-  2:00—3:30 

French  2)       ------     10:00—11:30  Greek  3)  [Homer]  -       -  2:00—3:15 

German  2)                                             10:00—11:30  Greek  4)  [Adv.  Prose  Comp.]   -       -      -  3:15—4:00 

Mathematics  lb)  [Algebra  through  History  1)  [Greek]       -  4:00—4:45 

quadratics]  -----     11:30—12:30  History  2)  [Roman]   4:45-5:30 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Mathematics  2)  [Plane  Geometry]      -      8:30—  9:45  Mathematics  3)  [Solid  Geometry]  -       -  2:00—3:00 

Zoology      ------         9:45—11:15  French  3)   3:00—4:30 

Latin  4)  [Cicero]    -----      9:45—11:00  German  3)   3:00-4:30 

Latin  5)  [Adv.  Prose  Comp.]     -      -        11:00—11:45  Civil  Government       -  4:30—5:15 

History  3)  [General  European]     -       -     11:15—12:45  Astronomy   4:30—5:15 


Note.— In  case  candidates  for  admission  wish  to  take  two  examinations  which  are  scheduled^for  the  same 
hour,  one  of  them  may  be  taken  during  the  next  succeeding  period,  if  the  student  has  no  other  examination. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLLEGES 

THE  MORGAN  PARK  ACADEMY. 
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The   University  maintains  at  Morgan  Park  an 
Academy  which  has  ample  facilities  for  furnishing  the 
best  preparation  for  admission  to  the  University.  The 
Academy  offers  complete  four-year  courses,  preparing 
for  admission  to  all  the  Colleges  of  the  University. 
Students  who  fail  in  their  examinations  for  admission 
will  find  at  the  Academy  adequate  opportunities  for 
making  up  their  deficiencies.  Students  who  have  com- 
pleted a  course  at  the  Academy  are  admitted  to  the 
University  on  their  records  without  further  examina- 
tion.   The  equipment  of  the  Academy  is  extensive 
embracing  library,  laboratory,  halls  for  residence,  and 
fine  athletic  field  with  all  facilities  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise.   The  sessions  of  the  Academy  continue  through- 
out the  year,  the  Summer  Quarter  offering  special 
advantages  to  students  wishing  to  review  for  the 
autumn  examinations,  or  to  study  subjects  in  which 
they  are  deficient.    Full  information  is  contained  in 
the  CalenC     «f  the  Morgan  Park  Academy  (see  p.  2) 


THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 


Work  for  non-resident  students  is  offered  by  the 
University  through  the  University  Extension  Division. 
The  Lecture-study  Department  offers  courses  of  sys- 
tematic lecture-studies  by  members  of  the  University 
Faculty,  in  communities  where  any  committee  or 
organization  will  undertake  the  responsibility  of  local 
management.  The  Class-study  Department  conducts 
classes  in  secondary  and  college  subjects  in  Chicago 
and  its  suburbs  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons desire  such  work.  The  Correspondence- study 
Department  offers  to  individual  students  systematic 
courses  of  study  in  secondary  and  college  subjects, 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  Univer- 
sity instructor.  For  further  information  consult  the 
Circulars  of  Information  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division  (see  p.  2). 
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OFFICIAL    PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE    UNIVERSITY    OF  CHICAGO. 


The  Annual  Register  is  issued  about  June  1  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  of  the 
organization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  students,  require- 
ments for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  and  an' 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University  clubs,  organizations,  etc.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  President's  Report  is  issued  about  November  1  of  each  year.  It  contains  reports  on  the  condition  of 
the  University  for  the  year  closing  June  30  preceding  as  presented  by  the  various  officers  of  administration. 

The  ^University  Record  is  published  weekly,  on  Fridays.  It  contains  the  convocation  addresses;  the 
quarterly  statements  of  the  President ;  articles  on  literary  and  educational  topics ;  and  selections  from 
addresses  delivered  at  the  University.  It  also  presents  an  official  report  of  the  work  of  the  various  boards 
and  divisions  of  the  University,  and  contains  announcements  concerning  University  Extension  work,  athletic 
interests,  and  the  University  Settlement.  Each  issue  contains  also  the  calendar  for  the  coming  week.  Price, 
$1.00  a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Graduate  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science  gives  information  concerning  admission  to  these  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  work  which  may 
be  pursued  in  them,  the  announcements  of  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  requirements  for  degrees. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School  contains  information  concerning  the  Divinity  School, 
admission,  courses,  etc. 

The  University  Handbook  contains  a  complete  statement  of  the  organization  and  regulations  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  University,  together  with  such  other  information  as  is  needed  by  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties. 

The  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  University  Extension  Division  contain  lists  of  lectures  and  courses 

offered,  statement  of  correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc. 

The  above  circulars  of  information  will  be  sent,  on  application  to  the  University,  to  those  who  wish  infor- 
mation concerning  the  University  swith  a  view  to  entrance. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Morgan  Park  Academy  contains  information  concerning  courses  of  study, 
expenses,  etc.,  in  the  Academy.  This  Calendar  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Academy, 
Morgan  Park,  111. 

Departmental  Programmes,  issued  by  the  various  departments  of  instruction,  give  full  details  concerning 
the  work  of  the  departments.  Departmental  programmes  will  be  sent,  on  application  to  the  Registrar,  to 
those  who  desire  detailed  information  concerning  individual  department 


The  University  is  situated  on  the  Midway  Plaisance,  between  Ellis  and  Lexington  Avenues,  and  can 
be  reached  by  the  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  cable  cars  {from  Wabash  Avenue),  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
to  South  Park  Station,  or  by  the  Sixty -first  Street  electric  cars  from  the  Englewood  Railway  Stations. 

A  Baggage  Express  Company  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  have  offices  at  the 
University. 

The  telephone  number  of  the  University  is  Oakland-300. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  address  any  correspondence  relating  to  the  work  of  the  University  to 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


I.    THE  FACULTIES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE  * 


WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University;  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures;  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
HERMANN  EDUARD  von  HOLST,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

THOMAS  CHROWDER  CHAMBERLIN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  arid  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology; 
Director  of  Museums. 

CHARLES  OTIS  WHITMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

JOHN  MERLE  COULTER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Constitutional  Law  and  Diplomacy,  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science;  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science; 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 
.JAMES  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
ALBERT  ABRAHAM  MICHELSON,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
[ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature 

and  Interpretation. 

ALBION  WOODBURY  SMALL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology;  Director  of 

the  University  Affiliations. 
PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek. 
JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
HENRY  HERBERT  DONALDSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Neurology. 
JOHN  MATTHEWS  MANLY,  Ph.D.,  Prof essor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English. 
ELIAKIM  HASTINGS  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
JOHN  ULRIC  NEP,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
LEWELLYS  F.  BARKER,  M.B.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 
WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Criticism. 
JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 
RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literature  (in  English). 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  Divinity  School  and 
University  Chaplain. 

SHERBURNE  WESLEY  BURNHAM,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astronomer  in  the 

Yerkes  Observatory. 
CHARLES  FREDERIC  MILLSPAUGH,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Botany. 
CHARLES  CHA?i>LER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

EMIL  GUSTAV  H^ISCH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Lit.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 

WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES,  A.B.,  Non-resident  Professor  of  Archceologic  Geology. 

FRANK  BIGELOW  TARBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

DANIEL  GIRAUD  ELLIOT,  F.R.S.E.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Zoology. 

OSKAR  BOLZA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOSEPH  PAXSON  IDDINGS,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Petrology. 

EDMUND  JANES  JAMES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Administration;  Director  of  the  University 
Extension  Division. 

CHARLES  REID  BARNES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology;  Dean  in  the  Colleges. 
BENJAMIN  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  English  History. 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  President,  the  names  in  each  group  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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WILLIAM  DARNALL  MacCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  Dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity College. 

CHARLES  RICHARD  VAN  HISE,  Ph.D.,  Non-resident  Professor  of  Structural  Geology. 

IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Ancient  History, 

University  Recorder. 
JACQUES  LOEB,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Experimental  Biology. 

ROLL1N  D.  SALISBURY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology;  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of 

Science. 

OLIVER  CUMMINGS  FARRINGTON,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Determinative  Mineralogy. 
STARR  WILLARD  CUTTING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
PRANK  FROST  ABBOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
JAMES  HAYDEN  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 
SAMUEL  WESLEY  STRATTON,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

RICHARD  ALEXANDER  FULLERTON  PENROSE,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economic  Geology. 
EDWIN  BRANT  FROST,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics,  and  Astrophysicist  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
CARL  DARLING  BUCK,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
EDWARD  EMERSON  BARNARD,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 

Yerkes  Observatory. 
GEORGE  LINCOLN  HENDRICKSON,  A.B.?  Professor  of  Latin. 
ADOLPH  CASPAR  MILLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Finance. 
EDWARD  CAPPS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

AMOS  ALONZO  STAGG,  A.B.,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Culture. 
GEORGE  ELLERY  HALE,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics,  and  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

FRANCIS  ADELBERT  BLACKBURN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 
HEINRICH  MASCHKE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG,  Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

OLIVER  JOSEPH  THATCHER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediceval  and  English  History. 
CLARENCE  FASSETT  CASTLE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  on  the  Edward  Olson  Foundation, 

Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
MARION  TALBOT,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science;  Dean  of  Women,  and  Head  of  Green 

House. 

ERNST  FREUND,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 

FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  and  Curator  of  the  Anthropological 

Department  of  Walker  Museum- 
WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  and  Superintendent  of  Departmental 

Libraries. 

GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology;  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 
ALEXANDER  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  General  Chemistry;  Dean  in  thefiunior  Colleges. 
CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  Ph.B.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology.  • 
EDWIN  OAKES  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

W.  F.  E.  GURLEY,  Associate  Curator  in  Palceontology. 

MARTHA  FOOTE  CROW,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
WILLIAM  HOOVER,  Ph.D.,  Non-resident  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FRANK  JUSTUS  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin ;  Dean  of  the  University  Affiliations 
GEORGE  EMORY  FELLOWS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
KARL  PIETSCH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
FELIX  LENGFELD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
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MYRA  REYNOLDS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  Head  of  Foster  House. 
I  THORSTEIN  B.  VEBLEN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
I  HANS  M.  SCHMIDT- WARTENBERG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  SHEPARDSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  American  History;  the  President's 
Secretary. 

GEORGE  HERBERT  MEAD,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

HERBERT  ELLSWORTH  SLAUGHT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Collegiate  Mathematics. 
I  EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  American  History. 

GEORGE  CARTER  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
||  CAMILLO  von  KLENZE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

1  HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
'■■  WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

JULIUS  STIEGLITZ,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
I  CHARLES  BENEDICT  DAVENPORT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
|  JACOB  WILLIAM  ALBERT  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Pedagogy. 

JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Semitic  Languages ;  Assistant 
Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
I  CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek. 
I  JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 
I  FERDINAND  SCHWILL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

ROBERT  HERRICK,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

WILLIAM  HILL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
H  FRANK  RATTRAY  LILLIE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
,   ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
I    JARED  G.  CARTER  TROOP,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

LEONARD  EUGENE  DICKSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

SOLOMON  HENRY  CLARK,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Public  Speaking. 
I   WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD,  Lecturer  on  Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

PAUL  OSKAR  KERN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Germanic  Philology. 
1    CLARK  EUGENE  CRANDALL,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Semitic  Languages. 
WARDNER  WILLIAMS,  Mus.  Doc,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  and  Director  of  Music. 
THEODORE  LEE  NEFF,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
FREDERIC  IVES  CARPENTER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
JAMES  HARRINGTON  BOYD,  Sc.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
IRA  WOODS  HOWERTH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sociology  ( University  College). 
ELIZABETH  WALLACE,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
KURT  LAVES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 
OSCAR  LOVELL  TRIGGS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
CHARLES  MANNING  CHILD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 
ALBERT  CHAUNCEY  EYCLESHYMER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
CHARLES  RIBORG  MANN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

RALPH  CHARLES  HENRY  CATTERALL,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Modern  History. 
BRADLEY  MOORE  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
ROBERT  ANDREWS  MILLIKAN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
GORDON  JENNINGS  LAING,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

HENRY  RAND  HATFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy  and  Political  Science. 
JAMES  WESTFALL  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Rhetoric. 
FREDERICK  MASON  BLANCHARD,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
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GEORGE  HERBERT  LOCKE,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Pedagogy. 

LINDSAY  TODD  DAMON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

STUART  WELLER,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Palceontologic  Geology. 

FOREST  RAY  MOULTON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 

JOHN  CHARLES  HESSLER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  RAYCROPT,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

GERTRUDE  DUDLEY,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Latin. 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Botany. 

EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

GLENN  MOODY  HOBBS,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physics. 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER  ALLEN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  German. 

LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

HENRY  GORDON  GALE,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  Physics,  and  Head  of  Snell  House. 

HERMANN  BENJAMIN  ALMSTEDT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  German. 

SUSAN  HELEN  BALLOU,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  Latin. 

EDITH  BURNHAM  POSTER,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  English  and  Head  of  Kelly  House. 
HORACE  BUTTERWORTH,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Physical  Culture. 

WARNER  PITE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

JAMES  H.  RANSOM,  A.M.,  Lecture  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

ADOLPH  BERNHARD,  Ph.D.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

FERDINAND  ELLERMAN,  Assistant  in  Astronomy,  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory. 
HENRY  CHANDLER  COWLES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 
JAMES  WEBER  LINN,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

HIRAM  PARKER  WILLIAMSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

HOWELL  EMLYN  DAVIES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

NOTT  WILLIAM  FLINT,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  English  and  Head  of  North  Hall 

IDA  FURNISS,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

ROBERT  WALTER  BRUERE,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric. 

DAVID  HOBART  CARNAHAN,  A.M.,  Reader  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  SEIDENADEL,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Ancient  Greek  Authors  on  Music. 
EDMUND  BUCKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Comparative  Religion. 
AGNES  MATHILDE  WERGELAND,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  History. 

ELEANOR  PRESCOTT  HAMMOND,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  English  Language  and  Literature. 
JOHN  M.  P.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
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IB.    DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  COLLEGES  AND  THE  GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 


Closely  related  courses  of  instruction  are  grouped  together  in  departments, 
i courses  in  the  colleges  and  schools  are  the  following  : 


The  departments  offering 


IA.  The  Department  of  Philosophy.  XIV. 

IB.  The  Department  of  Pedagogy. 

II.  The  Department  of  Political  Economy.  XV. 

III.  The  Department  of  Political  Science. 

IV.  The  Department  of  History.  XVI. 
V.  The  Department  of  Archaeology.  XVII. 

VI.  The  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthro-  XVIII. 

pology.  XIX. 

VII.  The  Department  of  Comparative  Religion.  XX. 

VIII.  The  Department  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  XXI. 

Literatures.  XXII. 

IX.  The  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  XXIII. 

X.  The    Department    of    Sanskrit    and    Indo-  XXIV. 

European  Comparative  Philology.  XXV. 

XI.  The  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and  XXVI. 

Literature.  XXVII. 

XII.  The  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and  XXVIII. 

Literature.  XXIX. 

XIII.  The  Department  of  the  Romance  Languages  XXX. 
and  Literatures. 


The  Department  of  the  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 
The  Department  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  and  Rhetoric. 
The  Department  of  Literature  (in  English). 
The  Department  of  Mathematics. 
The  Department  of  Astronomy. 
The  Department  of  Physics. 
The  Department  of  Chemistry. 
The  Department  of  Geology. 
The  Department  of  Zoology. 
The  Department  of  Anatomy. 
The  Department  of  Physiology. 
The  Department  of  Neurology. 
The  Department  of  Palaeontology. 
The  Department  of  Botany. 
The  Department  of  Elocution. 
The  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 
The  Department  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics. 


III.    GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  University  is  organized  into  five  distinct 
divisions:  1)  the  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Academies; 
2)  the  University  Extension  ;  3)  the  University  Li- 
braries, Laboratories,  and  Museums ;  4)  the  Univer- 
sity Press;  5)  the  University  Affiliations.  This  Circu- 
lar is  concerned  with  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
first  of  these  divisions. 

I.  The  Colleges  and  Schools. 

1.  Colleges.     In  the  University  as  now  organized 
there  are  five  colleges,  namely:  those  of  Arts,  Liter- 
ature, Science,  Commerce  and  Administration,  and 
the  University  College.    Each  of  the  colleges  is  di- 
vided into  a  Junior  College  and  a  Senior  College. 
1)  Junior  College.  The  first  half  of  the  curriculum 
in  a  college,  ordinarily  known  as  the  work  of 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  constitutes 
the  work  of  a  Junior  College. 


2)  Senior  College.  The  second  half  of  the  curric- 
ulum, ordinarily  known  as  the  work  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years,  constitutes  the  work 
of  a  Senior  College. 

3)  Affiliated  Colleges.  Certain  colleges  outside  of 
Chicago  have  entered  into  the  relation  of  affili- 
ation with  the  University.  Such  colleges  retain 
their  individual  organization,  and  information 
concerning  them  is  not  included  in  this  Circular. 

2.  Schools.  The  term  School  is  applied  to  those 
departments  of  the  University  in  which  pro- 
fessional or  non-professional  graduate  work  is 
done. 

1)  The  Graduate  Schools  include  all  departments 
of  instruction  in  which  graduate  work  of  a 
non-professional  character  is  done  (see  pp. 
23-27). 
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2)  Professional  Schools.     The  Divinity  School 
offers  the  curriculum  ordinarily  presented  by 
such  institutions.  (See  Circular  of  Information 
of  the  Divinity  School.)  Schools  of  Law,  Medi- 
cine, Engineering,  Technology,  Fine  Arts,  and 
Music  will  be  established  as  soon  as  the  funds 
of  the  University  permit. 
3.  Academies.    The  Academy  at  Morgan  Park  is  an 
organic  part  of  the  University.     Certain  other 
academies,   affiliated    with  the  University,  come 
wholly  or  partly  under  its  control  so  far  as  con- 
cerns their  educational  policy. 


II.    Subdivisions  op  the  Academic  Year. 

The  Academic  year  begins  July  1,  and  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  beginning  on  the  first  days  of  July, 
October,  January,  and  April,  respectively,  and  con- 
tinuing twelve  weeks  each.  There  is  a  recess  of  one 
week  between  the  close  of  one  quarter  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next.  Each  quarter  is  divided  into  two 
terms  of  six  weeks.  Students  are  admitted  at  the 
opening  of  any  one  of  the  four  quarters,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the  Summer  Quarter- 


ly.   ADMISSION  IN  GENERAL. 


Provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  students  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Junior  College  course,  or  at  any 
farther  stage  of  advancement.  In  addition  to  stu- 
dents in  regular  standing,  provision  is  made  for  the 
admission  of  certain  classes  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents not  seeking  degrees.  Such  students  are  known  as 
Unclassified  Students  (see  below,  p.  20).    (For  admis- 


sion to  the  Divinity  School  see  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  Divinity  School.) 

Note. — Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time  should  make  it  a  point  to  complete  all  arrangements 
for  entrance,  either  by  correspondence  or  in  person,  at 

least  two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  quarter. 


V.    THE  JUNIC 

ADMISSION  TO  THE 

I.    In  General. 

Preparation  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  is 
expected  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  second- 
ary school  (high  school  or  academy)  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  and  a  unit 
corresponds  to  a  course  of  study  comprising  not  less 
than  150  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  an  hour 
of  prepared  work.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for 
admission  to  a  Junior  College.  Some  of  them  are 
definitely  prescribed,  while  others  are  elective,  under 
the  conditions  stated  below. 

II.    In  Detail. 

1.  Preparatory  Subjects  and  their  Unit  Values. 
The  work  accepted  for  admission  is  classified  accord- 
ing to  departments  in  the  following  list.  Under  each 
department  the  subjects  for  examination  are  numbered 
1,  2,  3,  etc.  The  numbers  correspond  in  each  case  with 
those  given  under  the  several  departments  in  the 


R  COLLEGES. 
JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

following  table.  The  unit  value  of  each  subject  is 
specified.  For  description  of  the  ground  covered  by 
each  of  these  examinations  (see  pp.  50-55). 

Political  Science,  Civil  Government,  %  unit. 

History,  1,  2, 3a,  3b,  4a,  and  5a,  each,  %  unit ;  4&  and 
5&  each  1  unit. 

Greek,  1  and  2,  2  units;  3  and  4,  1  unit. 

Latin,  1  and  2,  2  units;  3,  4,  and  5,  2  units. 

French,  1,  2,  and  3,  each  1  unit. 

German,  1,  2,  and  3,  each  1  unit. 

English,  2  units. 

Mathematics,  la  and  2,  each  1  unit;  lb  and  3,  each 
%  unit. 
Astronomy,  %  unit. 
Physics,  1  unit. 
Chemistry,  1  unit. 

Geology.  1  and  2,  Physiography,  and  3,  Geology; 
each  %  unit. 

Biological  group.    1,  General  Biology;  2,  Zoology, 
and  3,  Botany,  each  1  unit. 
Physiology,  %unit. 
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2.  Prescribed  Units.  All  candidates  for  admission 
to  a  Junior  College  will  present  1  unit  in  History  (1 
and  2  above,  see  also  p.  10),  2  units  of  Latin  (1  and  2 
above,  see  also  pp.  10-11),  2  units  of  English  (see  p.  12), 
2}4  units  of  Mathematics  (la,  16,  and  2  above,  see  p.  13), 
and  1  unit  of  Physics  (see  p.  13).  In  addition,  candi- 
dates for  the  College  of  Arts  will  present  2  units  of 
Greek  (1  and  2  above,  see  also  p.  10),  and  candidates  for 
the  College  of  Science  will  present  1  unit  of  Science 
besides  Physics  (see  pp.  13  and  14).  The  specific  units 
prescribed  are  printed  in  bold-faced  type  in  the  table 
below. 

The  University  offers  no  elementary  instruction  in 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  If 
a  student  is  admitted  without  credit  for  any  one  of 
these  units,  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  privately 
under  satisfactory  tutors,  and  the  regular  admission 
examinations  passed  before  the  beginning  of  the  stu- 
dent's second  year  of  residence. 

3.  Elective  Units.  The  remaining  units  of  the  fif- 
teen which  are  to  be  presented  for  admission  are  to  be 
selected  from  the  subjects  in  the  list  above.    It  is 


recommended,  however,  that  the  selection  be  made  as 
indicated  in  the  table  below.  If  the  candidate  offers 
units  other  than  those  recommended  to  the  full 
amount  of  15  units,  he  will  be  admitted  without  con- 
ditions, but  the  omitted  subjects  will  be  required  in 
the  colleges,  two  Majors  (see  p.  16  :  The  Work  of  the 
Junior  Colleges,  No.  1)  of  college  work  being  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  one  unit  of  preparatory  work. 
But  see  p.  17,  section  3. 

Not  more  than  a  total  of  four  units  of  Science  will 
be  accepted  for  admission  (see  p.  16,  No.  13  as  to  ad- 
vanced standing  by  examination.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  candidates  who  substitute 
other  subjects  for  those  recommended  will  thereby 
have  a  greater  amount  of  required  work  in  the  col- 
leges, and  a  correspondingly  less  amount  of  elective 
work. 

4.  Recommended  Grouping  of  Preparatory  Sub- 
jects. The  University  advises  that  the  preparatory 
studies  be  arranged  according  to  one  of  the  following 
groups : 


History  (i  and  2) 
Greek  (1  and  2) 
Greek  (3  and  4)  ■ 
Latin  (1  and  2) 
Latin  (3,  4,  and  5) 


History  (1  and  2) 
History  (3a  and  36)  - 
Latin  (1  and  2) 
Latin  (3,  4,  and  5) 
French  (1,  2,  and  3) 
German  (1,  2,  and  3)  or 
French  and  German 

History  (1  and  2) 
Latin  (1  and  2) 

French  (1,  2,  and  3) 
German  (1,  2,  and  3)  or 
French  and  German 
English 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 

1  unit        French  (1)  or 

2  units       German  (1) 

1  unit  English 

2  units  Mathematics  (ia,  16,  and  2) 
2    "  Mathematics  (3)  - 

Physics 

FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE 
1  unit  English 


1  " 

2  units 
2  " 


Mathematics  (ia,  16,  and  2) 
Mathematics  (3) 
Physics 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

1  unit        Mathematics  (ia,  16,  and  2) 

2  units      Mathematics  (3) 

Physics 

3  "  Other  Science 

Latin  (3,  4,  and  5),  or 
2     "  2  additional  units  of  Science 


1  unit 

2  units 

2M  " 
y2  unit 
1  " 


2  units 

2M  M 
%  unit 
1  " 


23^  units 
%  unit 
1  " 


2  units 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


History  (1  and  2) 
History  (3a  and  36) 
Latin  (1  and  2) 
Latin  (3,  4,  and  5) 
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Note  1. — The  numbers  in  the  parentheses  corre- 
spond to  those  used  in  the  detailed  description  of 
admission  subjects,  on  pp.  51-55. 

Note  2. — The  prescribed  units  are  printed  in  bold- 
faced type. 

5.  Description  of  Examinations  for  Admission. 
The  scope  of  the  examinations  for  admission  in  the 
subjects  mentioned  above  is  indicated  in  the  pages 
which  follow.  The  numbers  in  each  department 
correspond  with  those  in  the  tables  above. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Civil  Government.  —  Credit  will  be  given  for  such 
knowledge  of  this  subject  as  is  indicated  by  any 
standard  text  —  such  as  Hinsdale,  or  Bryce's  Abridg- 
ment. The  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one 
book,  however,  but  should  be  accustomed  to  work  by 
topics.  %  unit. 

HISTORY. 

1)  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander. 
Required  of  all  students. 

2)  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Augustus. 
Required  of  all  students. 

Remark.  —  The  above  examinations  will  call  for 
general  information  on  the  facts  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  A  more  detailed  treatment  will  also  be 
required  of  one  topic,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate 
himself,  from  the  list  which  follows.  The  candidate 
will  be  expected  at  the  examination  to  give  the  name 
of  the  books  which  he  has  used  in  preparing  the  topic 
chosen  :  a)  The  Persian  Invasions ;  6)  The  Age  of 
Pericles  c)  Alexander  and  his  Empire  ;  d)  The  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Early  Republican  Rome  (509-264 
B  C);  e)  The  Second  Punic  War  ;  /)  the  Roman  Mili- 
tary Organization  ;  g)  The  Roman  Provincial  Govern- 
ment ;  h)  Agrarian  Laws  and  Agrarian  Agitation ;  i) 
Caesar  and  Caesarism. 

3a  and  36)  General  European  History  (from  350 
A.D.). —  Such  general  information  concerning 
European  history  is  required  as  is  offered  by 
such  works  as  Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History,  or  the  Short  Histories  of  Thatcher  and 
Schwill.  3a  covers  the  mediaeval  period  (350 
to  1500  A.D.),  and  36  the  modern  period  (1500  to 
present  time).  Each  %  unit. 

4a)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  elementary. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
than  to  that  preceding.  The  student  should  be 
familiar  with  the  main  facts  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  nation.    So  far  as  possible, 


the  use  of  books  other  than  the  text-book 
should  be  encouraged.  Montgomery's,  Mowry's, 
or  Johnston's  school  texts  are  recommended. 

%  unit. 

46)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  advanced. 
This  involves  more  detailed  study  than  the  pre- 
ceding, in  the  course  of  which  the  student  has 
become  accustomed  to  topical  study.  4a  is 
included  in  46,  and  if  the  latter  is  taken  the 
former  need  not  be.  1  unit. 

5a)  The  History  of  England,  elementary.  —  The  stu- 
dent should  know  the  main  facts  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  English  people,  and 
their  social  and  political  changes.  Such  a  book 
as  Montgomery's  will  indicate  the  general  scope 
of  the  ground  covered  by  the  examination. 

%  unit. 

56)  The  History  of  England,  advanced.  — See  com- 
ment under  46.  5a  is  included  in  56,  and  if  the 
latter  is  taken  the  former  need  not  be. 

1  unit. 

GREEK. 

1)  The  translation  at  sight  of  Attic  prose  similar 
to  that  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  the  narrative 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  with  grammati- 
cal, literary,  and  biographical  questions.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

2)  Greek  grammar,  and  the  translation  into  Greek 
of  sentences  of  average  difficulty.  Required  of 
candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

1)  and  2)  taken  together  constitute  2  units. 

3)  The  translation  at  sight  and  the  scansion  of  an 
average  passage  from  Homer,  with  questions  on 
Homeric  grammar  and  prosody. 

4)  The  translation  into  Greek  of  a  connected 
passage  of  idiomatic  English,  based  on  the 
Anabasis. 

3)  and  4)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit,  and  are 
recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

LATIN. 

1)  The  translation  at  sight  of  narrative  prose  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Caesar.    Required  of  all  students. 

2)  The  translation  into  Latin  sentences  of  average 
difficulty  based  upon  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Re- 
quired of  all  students. 

1)  and  2)  taken  together  constitute  2  units. 

3)  The  translation  at  sight  and  scansion  of  an  aver- 
age passage  from  Virgil  or  Ovid,  with  questions 
on  poetical  forms  and  constructions  and  on 
prosody. 
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4)  The  translation  at  sight  of  a  piece  of  prose  equal 
in  difficulty  to  an  average  passage  of  Cicero's 
speeches  or  letters,  with  grammatical,  literary, 
and  biographical  questions. 

5)  The  translation  into  Ciceronian  Latin  of  a  con- 
nected passage  of  idiomatic  English 

3),  4),  and  5)  taken  together  constitute  2  units,  and 
are  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Commerce  and  Administration. 
No  further  requirement  of  Latin  is  made  of  students 
in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  and  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration if  these  units  were  presented  on  admis- 
sion. 

FRENCH. 

1)  This  examination  calls  for : 

a)  Proficiency  in  elementary  grammar  including 
the  following  topics  :  Inflection  of  nouns  and 
adjectives,  excepting  unusual  cases  ;  the  pro- 
nominal adjectives ;  the  use  of  pronouns,  espe- 
cially the  forms  and  positions  of  personal 
pronouns ;  the  partitive  constructions ;  the 
inflection  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common 
irregular  verbs. 

b)  Ability  to  translate  simple  prose  at  sight. 
The  requisite  facility  in  translating  can  be 
acquired  by  reading,  concurrently  with  the  work 
in  the  grammar,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  duodecimo  pages  from  at  least  three 
dissimilar  works. 

c)  Ability  to  pronounce  French,  and  to  recognize 
French  words  and  simple  phrases  when  spoken. 
Careful  attention  should  be  given  from  the 
beginning  to  the  fluent  and  intelligent  oral 
reading  of  the  French  works  used  in  the  class 
room. 

a),  b),  and  c)  taken  together,  constitute  1  unit. 

Note. — Three  units  of  French,  German,  or  French 
and  German,  are  recommended  to  candidates  for  the 
Colleges  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and 
Administration,  and  1  unit  of  French  or  German  for 
candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts.  French  1  is  ac- 
ceptable for  all  colleges. 

2)  This  examination  calls  for  : 

a)  Proficiency  in  more  advanced  grammar.  In 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  accidence,  and  of 
the  values  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  the 
candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  essentials 
of  French  syntax  —  especially  the  use  of  modes, 
and  tenses  —  and  with  the  frequently  recurring 
idiomatic  phrases. 


b)  Ability  to  translate  standard  French  at  sight. 
The  student  is  advised  to  read  one  thousand 
duodecimo  pages  or  more  of  standard  French, 
including  Columba  (MerimeV) ;  Ptcheur  d'ls- 
lande  (P.  Loti) ;  Graziella  (Lamartine)  ;  La 
Belle  Nivernaise  (Daudet) ;  La  Mare  au  Diable 
(G.  Sand) ;  Mile  de  la  Seigliere  (Sandeau) ; 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (Labiche);  La 
Bataille  des  Dames  (Scribe  et  Legouv£).  Fair 
equivalents  will  be  accepted. 

c)  Ability  to  translate  easy,  consecutive  English 
prose  into  French. 

d)  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in 
French  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions 
asked  by  the  instructor. 

a),  b),  c),  and  d)  taken  together,  constitute  1  unit, 
which  is  acceptable  as  one  of  the  three  units  of  French 
or  German  recommended  for  entrance  to  the  Colleges 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

3)  This  examination  calls  for  ability  to  use  the 
language  effectively.    This  is  to  be  tested  by  : 

a)  Examination  on  advanced  syntax  (Chassang). 

b)  Translation  of  English  prose  into  idiomatic 
French. 

c)  Translation  of  Modern  French  prose  and  poetry. 

d)  Answers  in  French  to  questions  on  the  history 
of  French  literature  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present  time  Gazier's  Historie  de  la 
Litterature  frangaise  is  recommended. 

a),  b),  c),  and  d)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit  and 
may  be  presented  as  the  third  unit  of  modern  lan- 
guage recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of 
Literature,  Science, and  Commerce  and  Administration. 

GERMAN. 

1)  This  examination  calls  for  proficiency  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language,  including  : 

a)  Familiarity  with  inflection,  the  more  common 
prepositions,  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  aux- 
iliary, and  elementary  word-order  and  syntax. 

These  specifications  are  in  no  sense  restrictive,  but 
are  simply  suggestive  of  the  thoroughness  required. 

b)  Ability  to  translate  a  passage  of  simple  prose 
at  sight,  with  the  help  of  a  vocabulary  of  the 
less  usual  words. 

It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be 
acquired  by  reading,  concurrently  with  the  work  in  the 
grammar  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  duodecimo 
pages  of  easy  German  —  chiefly  narrative  prose,  with 
a  few  lyric  poems. 
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c)  Ability  to  pronounce  German,  and  to  recognize 
German  words  and  simple  phrases  when  spoken. 
Careful  attention  should  be  given  from  the 
beginning  to  the  fluent  and  intelligent  reading 
of  the  German  works  used  in  the  class  room. 
a),  b),  and  c)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit;  rec- 
ommended to  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and 
Administration.    Either  this  unit,  or  the  first  unit  of 
French  is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2)  This  examination  calls  for  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage and  literature,  including  : 

a)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence  (with  the 
elements  of  word  formation),  of  the  principal 
values  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  and  of 
the  essentials  of  German  syntax — particularly 
that  of  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive 
and  infinitive  moods. 

b)  The  translation  of  ordinary  German  at  sight 
This  presupposes,  in  addition  to  the  elementary 
requirement,  the  reading  of  the  following  works  : 
Burg  Neideck  (Riehl) ;  one  of  the  three  selec 
tions  in  Nichols'  Karl  der  Grosse  nebst  zwe- 
andern  Bildern  aus  dem  Mittelalter  (Freytag); 
Wilhelm  Tell  and  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke 
(Schiller).  Candidates  are  advised  to  read  at 
least  one  German  comedy  in  addition  to  the 
above. 

c)  The  writing  in  German  of  a  paragraph  upon 
some  subject  selected  from  the  works  specified 
in  the  preceding  list. 

d)  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  Ger- 
man, and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions 
asked  by  the  instructor. 

a),  b),  c),  and  d)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit. 
German  2)  or  a  second  unit  of  French,  is  recom- 
mended to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

3)  This  examination  calls  for  the  ability  to  use  the 
language  effectively  as  a  means  of  oral  and  written 
expression,  tested  by : 

a)  The  translation  of  continuous  English  prose  into 
idiomatic  German. 

b)  A  brief  essay  in  German  upon  one  of  two  sub- 
jects selected  from  the  following  works  : 

1900. — Heyse,  Das  Mddchen  von  Treppi;  Nichols 
Three  German  Tales  (Goethe,  Die  neue  Melusine; 
Zschokke,  Der  tote  Gast;  Kleist,  Die  Verlobung  in 
St.  Domingo) ;  Freytag,  Doktor  Luther;  Keller,  Die- 
tegen;  Gutzkow,  Zopf  und  Schwert. 


1901. — Sybel,  Die  Erhebung  Europas  gegen  Na- 
poleon I;  Chamisso,  Peter  Schlemihl ;  Keller,  Kleider 
machen  Leute;  Ebner-Eschenbach,  Die  Freiherren 
von  Gemperlein ;  Freytag,  Die  Journalisten ;  Moser 
der  Schimmel;  Wilhelmi,  Einer  muss  heiraten. 

a)  and  b)  taken  together  constitute  1  unit,  and  may 
be  presented  as  the  third  unit  of  modern  language 
recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Commerce  and  Administration. 

ENGLISH. 

The  admission  examination  in  English  consists  of 
three  parts,  a),  b),  and  c). 

a)  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  para- 
graph or  two  on  each  of  several  topics  chosen  by 
him  from  a  considerable  number,  perhaps  ten 
or  fifteen,  set  before  him  on  the  examination 
paper. 

The  topics  will  be  drawn  from  the  following  works  : 

1900.  — Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad, 
Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV ;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  De  Quincy's  Flight 
of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 
Tennyson's  Princess ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

1901.  — Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Pope's 
Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV ;  The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 
Tennyson's  Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

1902.  — Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Addison's 
De  Coverley  Papers;  Tennyson's  The  Princess;  Low- 
ell's Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  Coler- 
idge's Ancient  Mariner;  Pope's  Iliad;  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans ; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all 
the  books  prescribed.  He  should  read  them  as  he  reads 
other  books ;  he  is  expected,  not  to  know  them  mi- 
nutely, but  to  have  freshly  in  mind  their  most  impor- 
tant parts.  In  every  case  the  examiner  will  regard 
knowledge  of  the  book  as  less  important  than  ability 
to  write  English. 

b)  A  certain  number  of  books  are  prescribed  for 
careful  study.  This  part  of  the  examination 
will  be  upon  subject-matter,  literary  form,  and 
logical  structure,  and  will  also  test  the  can- 
didate's ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with 
clearness  and  accuracy. 
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The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion are  : 

1900.  —  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and 
Addison. 

1901.  —  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas, 
Comus,  V Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso ;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on 
Milton  and  Addison. 

1902.  —  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L Allegro, 
11  Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas;  Macaulay's  Milton 
and  Addison;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America. 

c)  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  ele- 
mentary questions  on  the  history  of  English 
literature  and  on  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 
a),  b),  and  c)  taken  together,  constitute  2  units.  Re- 
quired of  all  students. 

Remark. —  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English 
whose  work  is  seriously  defective  in  point  of  spelling, 
punctuation,  grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

MATHEMATICS. 

la)  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,  with  emphasis 
on  the  technique.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  factoring,  the  solution  of  equations 
the  algebraic  formulation  of  the  problem,  and 
the  simpler  processes  of  radicals  and  exponents. 
Required  of  all  students.  1  unit. 

lb)  Algebra  through  Quadratic  Equations,  with 
emphasis  on  the  statement  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  principles.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  radicals  and  exponents,  imaginaries, 
systems  of  equations,  and  the  theory  of  quadratic 
equations.  Required  of  all  students.    3^  unit. 

Note. —  It  is  desired  that  preparatory  schools  give 
to  the  subject  of  Algebra,  besides  the  customary  one- 
year  course,  a  more  advanced  course,  not  earlier  than 
the  third  year  of  their  curriculum.  The  second  course 
should  include  a  review  of  the  previous  work  and  a 
thorough  study  of  the  topics  emphasized  in  16).  The 
student  in  his  first  course  is  not  sufficiently  mature  to 
do  full  justice  to  these  topics,  and  first-course  work 
will  not  satisfy  the  requirement  15). 

2)  Plane  Geometry,  with  emphasis  on  the  demon- 
stration of  original  propositions  and  the  solution 
of  original  problems.    Required  of  all  students. 

1  unit. 


3)  Solid  Geometry,  with  emphasis  on  the  demon- 
stration of  original  propositions  and  the  solution 
of  original  problems.  Recommended  to  candi- 
dates for  all  colleges.  %  unit. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The  examination  in  Astronomy  calls  for  proficiency 
in  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  astronomy, 
including  the  more  recent  developments  in  the  direc- 
tion of  spectroscopy  and  photography.  Thorough 
familiarity  with  Young's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  will 
afford  adequate  preparation  for  the  examination. 

%  unit. 

PHYSICS. 

The  work  in  preparation  for  this  examination  should 
include  elementary  mechanics,  sound,  heat,  light, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  as  usually  covered  in  a 
course  of  35  or  40  weeks,  4  to  5  hours  per  week,  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  total  time  being  devoted  to 
laboratory  work. 

The  examination  will  be  written  and  will  cover  both 
the  text-book  and  experimental  Physics.  The  candi- 
date will  be  required  to  hand  in  the  original  notebook 
in  which  he  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  the 
experiments  which  he  performed  at  school ;  and  this 
notebook  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  his  teacher, 
certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the 
pupil's  work.  The  notebook  should  contain  an  index 
of  the  exercises  which  it  describes.  1  unit. 

Required  of  all  students. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  course  in  elementary  Chemistry  as  taught  in  the 
better  class  of  high  and  preparatory  schools,  covering 
35  to  40  weeks,  4  to  5  days  per  week,  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  assignment  being  devoted  to  labora- 
tory work,  will  afford  the  necessary  preparation  for 
this  examination.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  assignment. 

The  examination  will  include  questions  designed  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  student's  laboratory  work.  The 
records  of  this  work  must  be  kept  and  submitted  to 
the  examiner  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  (See 
statement  concerning  notebook  under  Physics,  above.) 
Practical  work  in  the  University  laboratory  may  form 
part  of  the  examination.  Remsen's,  Torrey's,  Roscoe's, 
and  Storer  and  Lindsay's  Elementary  Chemistries  are 
suitable  text-books  for  preparation.  The  report  on 
chemistry  of  the  committee  on  college  entrance  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Educational  Association 
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(1899)  gives  a  detailed  outline  of  the  material  and 
methods  approved  by  the  department.  The  standard 
of  attainment  must  fit  for  admission  to  the  special 
college  course  in  general  Chemistry  (IB)  to  which 
this  unit  is  prerequisite.  1  unit. 

This  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit  of  Science 
required  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science,  and 
by  others  as  an  elective  unit. 

GEOLOGY. 

1)  Elementary  Physiography.  The  requirement 
for  this  examination  includes :  a)  a  knowledge 
of  the  simpler  facts  and  principles  involved  in 
Mathematical  Geography  ;  b)  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  facts  concerning  atmospheric  move- 
ments, precipitation,  temperature,  etc.,  together 
with  the  principles  governing  them  ;  c)  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  sea,  including  the 
general  facts  concerning  its  movements  and 
their  causes  ;  and,  d)  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  earth's  features,  and  their  mode  of  origin. 

%  unit. 

2)  Advanced  Physiography.  For  this  examina- 
tion more  detailed  knowledge  will  be  required 
concerning  the  topics  named  above.  In  addi- 
tion, the  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  climatology,  the  modern  doctrines 
concerning  the  evolution  and  natural  history  of 
geographic  features,  and  the  distribution  of  life 
and  its  relations  to  surface  conditions. 

%  unit. 

2)  does  not  include  1).  A  unit's  credit  will  be  given 
those  who  pass  both  1)  and  2). 

3)  Geology.  The  requirement  for  admission  em- 
braces the  elementary  features  of  petrographical, 
structural,  dynamical,  and  historical  geology. 
Familiarity  with  the  modes  of  action  of  geo- 
logical agencies  and  clear  views  of  the  progress 
and  relations  of  geological  events  are  essential. 
The  student  should  be  able  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  the  North  American  continent  through  the 
more  important  stages  of  geological  history. 

%  unit. 

1)  and  2),  or  1)  and  3),  may  be  offered  as  the  second 
unit  of  science  required  of  candidates  for  the  College 
of  Science,  and  by  others  as  an  elective  unit. 

GENERAL  BIOLOGY. 

The  candidate  applying  for  admission  credit  in 
General  Biology  will  be  required  :  a)  To  submit  to  the 
examiner  a  notebook  consisting  of  drawings  and  de- 


scriptions of  the  animals  and  plants  studied.  (See 
statement  concerning  notebook  under  Physics,  p.  13, 
col.  2).  It  is  recommended  that  studies  of  at  least  fif- 
teen principal  forms  be  undertaken,  that  these  studies 
be  largely  such  as  do  not  demand  the  use  of  a  compound 
microscope,  and  that  attention  be  given  chiefly  to 
those  organisms  that  can  be  studied  in  a  living  condi- 
tion ;  b)  to  demonstrate  in  the  college  laboratory, 
under  the  supervision  of  college  officers  that  he  pos- 
sesses some  power  to  observe  accurately  and  intelli- 
gently. More  stress  will  be  laid  on  correct  observation 
and  on  the  careful  record  thereof,  than  upon  technical 
terms  ;  c)  to  answer  in  writing  a  few  general  questions 
about  familiar  animals  and  plants  such  as  the  perch, 
cray  fish,  grasshopper,  moss,  fern,  some  common  type 
of  flowering  plant,  etc.  The  candidates  for  1900  will 
be  expected  to  have  some  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  earthworm  and  the  relation  of 
insects  to  cross  pollination. 

These  requirements  have  in  view  such  work  as  is 
outlined  in  Boyer's  Elementary  Biology.       1  unit. 

ZOOLOGY. 

If  admission  credit  in  Zoology  is  sought,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  work  required  will  be  the  same 
as  that  indicated  under  General  Biology ;  but  in  this 
case  the  number  of  types  of  animals  studied  should 
be  increased,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  work  offered 
is  not  less  than  that  specified  under  General  Biology. 

1  unit. 

BOTANY. 

If  admission  credit  in  Botany  is  sought,  the  prepar- 
atory work  should  consist  of  the  study  of  types  from 
all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  a 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morphology, 
physiology,  and  classification.  In  every  case  labora- 
tory notebooks  (see  statement  concerning  notebook 
under  Physics,  p.  13,  col.  2)  must  be  submitted  to  the 
examiner,  and  a  written  examination  passed.  •  1  unit. 

Note. — Two  units  of  credit  may  be  obtained  by  pass- 
ing the  examinations  in  Zoology  and  Botany ;  but  a 
unit's  credit  will  not  be  given  for  either  of  these  sub- 
jects, if  credit  is  received  for  General  Biology.  Any 
one  of  these  three  subjects  may  be  offered  as  the 
second  unit  of  science  required  of  candidates  for  the 
College  of  Science,  and  by  others  as  an  elective  sub- 
ject. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  student  should  be  familiar  with  human  anat- 
omy, the  fundamental  processes  of  Physiology,  such 
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as  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and  assimilation, 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  carried  on,  and  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  hygiene.  %  unit. 


6.  General  Remark  upon  the  Requirements.  The 
preparatory  teacher  should  note  that  the  Uni- 
versity will  insist,  in  all  the  above  requirements, 
upon  the  power  to  ascertain  and  use  facts  in  ad- 
dition to  a  knowledge  of  facts. 

7.  Times  and  Places  of  Examinations.  Exam- 
inations for  admission  are  held  four  times  a  year 
at  the  University.  (For  dates  see  calendar, 
pp.  31  and  32.)  They  are  also  given  at  the  request 
of  students  or  teachers  at  any  of  the  regular 
dates,  in  cities  outside  of  Chicago  in  which 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made.  Appli- 
cations for  such  examinations  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  of  Affiliations  at  least  30  days  in 
advance.  Examinations  for  admission  at  other 
than  the  regular  dates  may  be  given  only  at  the 
University  and  that  by  special  permission  of 
the  Dean,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  not 
less  than  $10.00  nor  more  than  $15.00  (the 
amount  being  dependent  on  the  number  of 
examinations  taken). 

Candidates  for  admission  are  not  required  to 
take  all  the  examinations  at  one  time.  (See  No. 
12  below.) 

8.  Fee  for  Examination  for  Admission.  A  fee  of 
$5.00  is  charged  for  examination  for  admission. 
This  is  paid  when  the  first  examination  is  taken. 
The  same  fee  is  paid  by  students  entering  upon 
certificate  from  cooperating  schools. 

9.  Students  from  Morgan  Park  Academy  (see 
p.  30)  and  the  Affiliated  and  Cooperating 
Schools.  Students  from  these  schools  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  upon  presentation  of  a 
subject  certificate  covering  each  of  the  subjects 
stated  above  as  required  for  admission  (see  note 
on  fee  under  No.  8,  above).  The  affiliated  and  co- 
operating schools  are  named  below  : 

10.  Affiliated  Schools.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
affiliated  schools  doing  preparatory  work  :  Brad- 
ley Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111.;  Culver 
Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind.;  Frances  Shimer 
Academy,  Mt.  Carroll,  111.;  South  Side  Academy, 
Harvard  School,  Kenwood  Institute,  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School,  Princeton-Yale  School, 
Dearborn  Seminary,  all  of  Chicago ;  Rugby 


School,  Kenil worth,  111.;  Wayland  Academy, 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.;  Maynard  School,  Duluth, 
Minn.;  Elgin  Academy,  Elgin,  111. 

11.  Cooperating  Schools.    The  following  is  the  list 
of  Cooperating  secondary  schools  : 

The  High  Schools  of  Chicago,  viz. :  Austin, 
Calumet,  Englewood,  English  High  and  Manual 
Training,  Hyde  Park,  Jefferson,  John  Marshall 
Joseph  Medill,  Lake,  Lake  View,  North  Division, 
Northwest  Division,  South  Chicago,  South  Di- 
vision, West  Division. 

Other  High  Schools  in  Illinois  :  Aurora  (East 
Side),  Aurora  (West  Side),  Bloomington,  Blue 
Island,  Elgin,  Evanston  Township,  Freeport, 
Harvey,  Hinsdale,  Joliet,  La  Salle,  Lyons  Town- 
ship, Moline,  Oak  Park,  Ottawa  Township,  Pe- 
oria, Princeton,  Quincy,  Riverside,  Rockford, 
Rock  Island,  Springfield,  and  Waukegan. 

In  California  :  San  Francisco  Girls' and  Lowell 
High  Schools. 

In  Colorado  :  Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  West 
Denver  and  Pueblo  (Central  and  Centennial) 
High  Schools. 

In  Indiana  :  Fort  Wayne  High  School,  Indian- 
apolis High  School,  Indianapolis  Industrial 
Training  School,  Classical  School  for  Girls 
(Indianapolis),  La  Porte,  Terre  Haute,  and 
Richmond  High  Schools. 

In  Iowa :  Davenport,  Dubuque,  Keokuk, 
Sioux  City,  Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids,  Ottumwa, 
and  Council  Bluffs  High  Schools. 

In  Kansas  :  Leavenworth,  Fort  Scott,  and  To- 
peka  High  Schools. 

In  Kentucky :  Boys'  High  School  and  Girls' 
High  School,  Louisville. 

In  Michigan :  Michigan  Military  Academy 
(Orchard  Lake),  Battle  Creek,  Grand  Rapids 
(Central),  St.  Joseph,  and  Benton  Harbor  High 
Schools. 

In  Minnesota  :  Duluth,  Minneapolis  Central 
and  East  Side  High  Schools,  and  St.  Mary's 
and  Shattuck  Schools,  Faribault. 

In  Missouri :  Hosmer  Hall  (St.  Louis),  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  High  and  Manual  Train- 
ing Schools. 

In  Nebraska  :  Omaha  High  School. 

In  Ohio  :  Cleveland  (Central),  Columbus  (Cen 
tral),  Toledo,  Dayton  (Steele  High  School),  and 
Youngstown  High  Schools. 
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In  Pennsylvania :  Pittsburgh  High  School 
and  Westtown  Boarding  School. 

In  Wisconsin  :  Milwaukee  (S.,  E.,  and  W.  Side) 
and  Racine  High  Schools,  Milwaukee  Downer 
College,  Milwaukee,  and  Hillside  Home  School. 

12.  Credit  Cards.  Credit  cards  will  be  issued  to 
candidates  for  the  subjects  in  which  examina- 
tions are  passed,  or  subject  certificates  accepted. 
A  credit  card  is  valid  for  one  year  from  the  date 
of  issue,  and  its  validity  may  be  renewed  by  the 
passing  of  examinations  in  additional  subjects 
not  later  than  one  year  from  that  date.  This 
may  be  done  repeatedly,  but  in  no  case  will  a 
certificate  remain  valid  more  than  four  years 
from  the  original  date. 

13.  Advanced  Standing  by  Examination.  College 
credit  is  not  ordinarily  given  for  entrance  ex- 
aminations in  excess  of  the  15  units  required 
for  admission  ;  but  candidates  who  have  carried 
their  work  beyond  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  first  year  of  a  Junior  College  may 
apply  for  examination  for  advanced  standing. 
Students  who  enter  from  cooperating  schools 
with  excess  admission  credit  of  such  nature  and 
amount  as  to  furnish  a  claim  for  advanced 
standing,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Dean  of 
Affiliations  with  an  official  statement  of  such 
excess  credit,  authorizing  the  proper  Depart- 
mental Examiner  to  test  the  claim  by  examina- 
tion and  designate  the  amount  of  credit  to  be 
assigned.    Students  from  affiliated  schools  re- 


ceive advanced  standing  for  excess  admission 
credit  without  further  examination  in  the  ratio 
of  two  Majors  for  one  unit. 

14.  Admission  to  Probationary  Advanced  Standing, 
without  Examination.  Students  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year's  work  in  a  college  or 
university  of  high  rank,  and  who  are  honorably 
dismissed  therefrom,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Colleges  of  the  University  without  examination 
under  the  following  conditions  :  (1)  Credit  will  be 
given,  a)  for  the  preparatory  work  done,  so  far  as 
it  is  equivalent  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the 
work  required  for  admission  to  the  University ; 
and,  b)  for  the  college  work  already  done  in  so 
far  as  it  is  equivalent  to  courses  in  the  curricu  lum 
of  the  University,  provided  satisfactory  evidence 
is  furnished  that  this  work  has  been  done  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  official  record  of  a  student's 
work  in  an  institution  of  high  rank  will  usually 
be  considered  such  evidence.  (2)  Any  advanced 
standing  thus  assigned  will  be  regarded  as  pro- 
visional and  probationary,  until  the  student 
has  shown  by  his  work  in  the  University  that 
he  is  entitled  to  the  place  assigned  him  ;  and  in 
case  the  character  of  this  work  is  such  as  to 
create  doubt  concerning  the  quality  of  that 
which  has  preceded,  the  University  explicitly 
reserves  the  right  to  reconsider  the  assignment 
of  advanced  standing,  and  to  exact  an  examina- 
tion in  each  course  for  which  credit  has  been 
given.* 


THE  WORK  OF  THE 

1.  Amount  of  work.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  any  Junior  College  is  eighteen  Majors,  besides 
Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

The  Major  is  the  unit  of  work  and  consists 
in  the  Junior  Colleges,  of  a  quarter's  (twelve 
weeks')  work,  five  days  a  week. 

In  Public  Speaking  the  requirement  is  two 
hours  a  week  during  two  consecutive  quarters 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  required  Major 
in  Rhetoric. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of 
all  Junior  College  students  for  four  half -hours 

*  A  student  from  another  institution  cannot  always  count  on 
as  soon  as  in  the  institution  previously  attended.  This  will  depe 
entering  the  University. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

a  week.  Excuses  will  be  granted  in  case  of 
physical  disability. 

2.  The  Curriculum.  The  tables  below  give  a  con- 
spectus of  the  work  required  in  the  several 
Junior  Colleges.  These  tables  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  student  presented  the  sub- 
jects recommended  (p.  9,  No.  4)  on  admission. 
The  courses  from  which  Junior  College  students 
may  choose  their  electives  are  specified  under 
the  various  departments  of  instruction  (see 
the  Annual  Register,  1900,  Part  III.) 

inishing  his  undergraduate  course  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
td  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  his  work  both  before  and  after 
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Greek 
Latin 

French  or  German 

English 

Mathematics 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  (leading  to  the  degree  A.B.) 

3  Majors  Science         -  -  - 

3  Majors  Elective 

3  Majors  Public  Speaking  two  hours  a  week  dur- 
2  Majors         ing  two  quarters. 

2  Majors  Physical  Culture  four  half -hours  a  week. 


2  Majors 

3  Majors 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE  (leading  to  the  degree  Ph.B.) 


History 
Latin 

French  or  German 

English 

Mathematics 


2  Majors  Science  ..... 

3  Majors  Elective  ----- 

3  Majors  Public  Speaking  two  hours  a  week  dur- 
3  Majors  ing  two  quarters. 

2  Majors  Physical  Culture  four  half -hours  a  week. 


2  Majors 

3  Majors 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  (leading  to  the  degree  S.B.) 


Latin* 

French  or  German 

English 

Mathematics 


0  (or  3)  Majors  Sciencef    -----         6  Majors 

3  Majors  Elective^        -         -         -  3  (or  0)  Majors 

3  Majors  Public  Speaking  two  hours  a  week  during  two  quarters. 

3  Majors  Physical  Culture  four  half -hours  a  week. 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND 

Political  Economy  -  -  -  -  1  Major 
Political  Science  ....         1  Major 

History  -         -         -         -  -    3  Majors 

Sociology  -----        1  Major 

French  or  German  -  -  -  -4  Majors 
English     -----        3  Majors 


ADMINISTRATION  (leading  to  the  degree  Ph.B.) 

Mathematics  -         -         -  2  Majors 

Science     -----         2  Majors 
Electives       -         -         -         -         -     1  Major 
Public  Speaking  two  hours  a  week  dur- 
ing two  quarters. 
Physical  Culture  four  half -hours  a  week. 


3.  Additional  Requirements,  Limitations,  and  Ex- 
planations. Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
special  requirements: 

1)  Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Bachelor  of  Science  who  offered 
French  but  not  German  at  admission  must 
take  at  least  three  Majors  of  German,  and  those 
who  offered  German  but  not  French  must  take 
at  least  three  Majors  of  French.  § 

2)  Two  Majors  in  Philosophy  and  two  Majors  in 
History  (unless  General  European  History 
was  offered  on  admission)  are  required  of  all 
students  for  graduation  from  the  Senior  Col- 


leges. If  not  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges 
they  must  be  taken  later.  The  two  Majors 
in  Philosophy  may  not  be  taken  until  the 
student  has  credit  for  12  Majors. 

3)  If  any  of  the  recommended  subjects  (printed 
in  light-faced  type  in  the  tables  on  page  9) 
were  not  offered  for  admission,  these  subjects 
must  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  thus 
reducing  the  college  electives. %  In  such  cases 
the  ratio  of  two  Majors  of  college  work  to  one 
unit  of  preparatory  work  will  be  maintained. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  subjects  from  the  gen- 
eral list,  not  contained  in  the  recommended 


*  If  4  units  of  Latin  were  presented  at  entrance,  no  Latin  is  required  in  this  College. 

fTwo  Majors  are  required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Science  in  each  of  the  following  subjects  in  which  a  unit  of  credit  was 
Dot  given  on  admission:  (1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Physiography  and  Geology,  (3)  Zoology  and  Botany. 

$If  electives  have  thus  (see  3,  3)  below)  been  displaced  in  consequence  of  unfulfilled  entrance  requirements  in  subjects  other 
than  science  the  student  may  recover  such  electives,  if  he  wishes  to  use  them  for  science,  to  an  extent  not  to  exceed  one  Major  for 
Bach  half-unit  by  which  the  amount  of  science  offered  for  entrance  may  fall  short  of  ZV%  units. 

§In  the  Collega  of  Commerce  and  Administration  four  Majors  of  French  or  German  are  required. 


IS 
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groups,  were  offered  for  admission,  the  college 
requirements  in  these  subjects  will  be  reduced 
in  the  same  ratio,  thus  increasing  the  college 
electives  (see  exception  to  this  rule  under  5) 
below).  For  example,  in  the  College  of  Arts,  if 
one  unit  of  Modern  Languages  was  not  pre- 
sented for  admission  two  additional  Majors  of 
Modern  Languages  will  be  required  in  college  ; 
but  if  two  units  were  presented,  only  one  Ma- 
jor, instead  of  three,  will  be  required  in  college. 
4)  Students  who  begin  their  study  of  French  in 
the  University  will  begin  with  Course  1 :  Ele- 
mentary French.  Those  who  receive  credit  for 
one  unit  of  French  on  admission  will  begin 
with  Course  2 :  French  Short  Stories ;  and 
those  who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will 
begin  with  Course  3 :  French  Prose  Compo- 
sition. 

Those  who  begin  their  study  of  German  in 
the  University  will  begin  with  Course  1 :  Ele- 
mentary German.  Those  who  receive  credit 
for  one  unit  of  German  on  admission  will 


begin  with  Course  2 :  Intermediate  German ; 
and  those  who  receive  credit  for  two  units 
will  begin  with  Course  4A  :  Drill  Course  in 
Idiomatic  Vocabulary. 
5)  Six  Majors  of  Science  are  required  in  the 
Junior  Colleges  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  S.B. 

4.  The  Title  of  Associate.  The  title  of  Associate 
is  conferred  when  a  student  has  credit  for  (1) 
all  admission  requirements,  (2)  eighteen  Majors, 
of  which  not  less  than  fifteen  are  Junior  Col- 
lege courses,  (3)  the  required  Public  Speaking 
and  (4)  six  quarters  of  Physical  Culture.  Stu- 
dents who  enter  a  Junior  College  with  advanced 
standing  will  be  held  responsible  for  work  in 
Physical  Culture  for  the  time  they  are  in  resi- 
dence only.  The  Associate's  diploma  admits  the 
holder  to  a  Senior  College. 

5.  Courses  offered  in  the  Junior  Colleges.  The 
courses  open  to  Junior  College  students  are  found 
under  the  several  departments  in  the  Announce- 
ments, published  each  quarter. 


PREPARATORY  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  SCHEDULE  COMBINED. 


For  graduation  from  the  Junior  Colleges,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  have  completed,  during  the  six 
years  of  preparatory  and  Junior  College  work  com- 
bined, the  following  curriculum.  If  he  offered  for  ad- 
mission substitutes  for  some  of  the  recommended  sub- 
jects (see  p.  9),  he  will  be  required  to  take  the  latter  in 


the  colleges,  thus  diminishing  his  college  electives.  If, 
however,  he  anticipated  some  of  the  college  require- 
ments, his  electives  are  thereby  increased.  The  totals 
indicate  the  maximum  amount  required  in  each  sub- 
ject. In  the  table  one  admission  unit  is  counted  as 
two  college  Majors. 


SUBJECTS 

College  of  Arts 

College  of  Litera- 
ture 

College  of  Science 

College  of  Commeecb 
and  Administration 

Admis- 
sion 

College 

Total 

Admis- 
sion 

College 

Total 

Admis- 
sion 

College 

Total 

Admis- 
sion 

College 

Total 

Political  Economy 
Political  Science 
History  .... 
Sociology  .... 
Greek  .... 
Latin  .... 
French  or  German 
English  .... 
Mathematics  - 
Science  - 

Elective  .... 

2 

6 
8 
2 
4 
6 
2 

* 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2 

9 
It 

5 
6 
8 
4 
o 

4 

8 
6 
4 
6 
2 

2 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 

6 

11 

9 
7 
8 
4 

3 

2 

8  (or  4) 

6 

4 

6 

4  (or  8) 

* 

0  Cor  3) 

3 

3 

3 

6  (or  3) 
3 

2 

8  (or  7) 

9 

7 

9 

10  (or  11) 

4 

8 
6 
4 
6 

2 

1 
1 

3 
1 

4 

3 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
7 
1 

8 
10 
7 
8 
4 
1 

Total 

30 

18 

48 

30 

18 

48 

30 

18 

48 

30 

18 

48 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 


1.  Divisions.  The  students  of  the  Junior  Colleges 
are  classed  in  six  divisions,  according  to  the 
number  of  Majors  of  credit  on  the  University 
records.  The  sixth  division  includes  students 
with  less  than  3  Majors  of  credit ;  the  fifth 

♦Seep.  17,  3,  2). 


those  with  3,  but  less  than  6 ;  the  fourth,  those 
with  6,  but  less  than  9;  the  third,  those  with 
9,  but  less  than  12 ;  the  second,  those  with  12, 
but  less  than  15 ;  the  first,  those  with  15  or 
more. 
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2.  Division  Meetings.  The  students  in  each  division 
except  the  sixth  hold  an  official  meeting  on  the 
first  day  of  each  quarter,  at  which  the  Division 
Officer  is  present. 

3.  Upper  and  Lower  Juniors.  For  convenience  in 
grouping  for  division  lectures  students  in  divi- 
sions 1, 2,  and  3  of  the  Junior  Colleges  are  known  as 
Upper  Juniors,  while  those  in  divisions  4,  5,  and  6 
are  spoken  of  as  Lower  Juniors. 

4.  Junior  College  Council.  At  the  above  meeting 
the  members  of  the  division  elect  a  student 
councillor,  who  holds  office  for  two  consecutive 
quarters.  Councillors  are  elected  by  Division  VI 
at  the  end  of  its  first  term. 

The  councillors  thus  elected  constitute  the 
Junior  College  Student  Council.  The  Council 
serves  as  the  executive  committee  of  the  students 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  in  relation  to  the  Faculty. 
Temporary  vacancies  are  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  Dean. 

5.  Division  Lectures.  Each  division  in  the  Junior 
Colleges  has,  in  addition  to  the  work  prescribed 
in  the  curriculum,  a  series  of  weekly  lectures 
each  quarter.  These  lectures  are  on  the  various 
subjects  which  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  study 
and  are  usually  given  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. The  lectures  are  given  on  Wednesdays,  at 
10:30  a.m.,  and  attendance  is  required. 

6.  Chapel- Assembly.  Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges 
meet  in  Chapel-Assembly  on  Mondays,  at  10:30 
a.m.    Attendance  is  required. 

7.  Scholarships. 

1)  The  University  has  established  scholarships 
as  follows  :  (a)  for  Morgan  Park  Academy  and 
for  each  affiliated  secondary  school  (see  p.  15, 
No.  10);  (b)  for  each  High  School  in  Chicago  ; 
(c)  twenty -five  scholarships  to  be  assigned  to 
cooperating  schools  outside  of  Chicago ;  (d) 
for  certain  academies  as  follows  :  Cedar  Val- 
ley (Seminary),  Cedar  Valley,  la. ;  Colby, 
Waterville,  Me. ;  Cook,  Havana,  N.  Y. ;  Ped- 
die,  Hightstown,  N.  J. ;  Pillsbury,  Owatonna, 
Minn. 

Each  of  these  scholarships  is  assigned  on 
graduation  to  that  one  of  the  class  who  has 
attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  work  of  the 
school,  provided  he  passes  with  credit  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  University, 
and  actually  enters  the  University  without 
conditions  on  or  before  the  first  of  October 
next  following  the  completion  of  his  prepara- 


tory course.  Should  the  pupil  standing  high- 
est in  the  class  not  claim  the  scholarship  by 
the  first  of  October  next  following  the  date 
of  graduation  from  the  preparatory  school, 
the  scholarship  for  that  school  will  be  as- 
signed, upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
Principal  of  the  school  and  the  President  of 
the  University,  to  the  pupil  having  the  next 
highest  rank  who  has  actually  entered  the 
University.  Each  of  these  scholarships 
yields  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  fees  for 
three  quarters,  but  in  no  case  does  a  scholar- 
ship extend  beyond  July  1  next  following  the 
date  of  assignment.  Recommendations  for 
scholarships  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of 
Affiliations  as  near  as  possible  to  the  first  of 
July. 

2)  Two  scholarships  are  offered  as  prizes  in  the 
annual  contest  in  public  speaking  between 
students  of  affiliated  and  cooperating  schools 
held  at  the  University  in  connection  with  the 
Annual  Fall  Conference  of  the  University  and 
the  secondary  schools. 

3)  Twelve  Senior  College  scholarships  are  assign- 
ed annually  to  students  who  have  completed 
the  work  of  a  Junior  College  and  have  stood 
highest  in  the  various  departments  whose  work 
forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Junior 
Colleges.  A  scholarship  is  thus  assigned,  for 
example,  to  the  student  who  has  done  the  best 
work  in  Latin,  another  to  the  student  who 
has  done  the  best  work  in  Mathematics. 
These  scholarships  yield,  in  each  case,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  University  fees  for  three 
quarters. 

In  making  the  nomination  for  Senior  Col- 
lege Scholarships  each  department  takes  into 
consideration  the  following  points  :  (a)  The 
general  quality  of  the  candidate's  work 
throughout  the  Junior  College ;  {b)  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  his  work  in  that  de- 
partment in  the  Junior  College ;  (c)  the  results 
of  a  special  examination  on  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  courses  required  in  that  depart- 
ment in  the  Junior  College.  Departments 
may  at  their  discretion  waive  the  special  ex- 
amination. 

Students  admitted  to  the  Junior  Colleges 
with  advanced  standing  are  eligible  for 
these  scholarships,  provided  they  have  done 
as  much  as  one  year's  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 
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Students  receiving  these  scholarships  are 
expected  to  render  assistance  in  the  Libraries, 
Laboratories,  and  Museums,  in  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Libraries,  Labora- 
tories, and  Museums. 
Honorable  Mention.    On  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  honorable  mention 
is  made  of  all  students  whose  records  reach  a 


standard  fixed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Junioi 
Colleges  on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  bj 
the  University. 

Information  in  Detail.  Information  in  detai: 
concerning  the  organization,  work,  and  regulations 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  may  be  found  in  the  Uni 
versity  Handbook. 


THE  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS. 


1.  Admission.  Undergraduate  students  not  seek- 
ing a  degree  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  University,  under  the  following 
conditions: 

1)  The  student  must  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

2)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  enter- 
ing a  regular  course. 

3)  Such  examinations  as  the  Dean  and  the 
instructors  concerned  may  deem  proper  pre- 
requisites to  the  work  to  be  undertaken  must 
be  satisfactorily  passed.  If  there  are  specific 
requirements  for  admission  (see  2,  p.  9)  in 
the  departments  in  which  an  unclassified 
student  wishes  to  work,  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  these  departments  must  be  taken. 
For  example,  the  student  may  not  take  col- 
lege work  in  Mathematics,  unless  the  entrance 
examinations  in  that  department  have  been 
passed.  Such  examinations  should  be  passed 
at  the  regular  time  of  examinations  for  ad- 
mission (see  7,  p.  15).  For  such  examina- 
tions, the  regular  fee  for  examinations  for 
admission  (see  8,  p.  15)  is  charged. 

4)  Unclassified  students  are  not  received  for 
elementary  subjects  only.  For  example,  stu- 
dents are  not  received  for  beginning  French, 
beginning  German,  etc.,  unless  advanced  work 
in  some  other  line  is  also  taken. 


2.  Selection  of  Courses.  Unclassified  students  may 
take  any  courses  for  which  their  preparation  fits  them, 
The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  prepara- 
tion rests  with  the  instructors  of  courses  elected. 

3.  Status  of  Unclassified  Students.  It  is  understood 
that  the  admission  of  unclassified  students  to  the 
University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated  in 
the  case  of  any  individual,  if,  at  any  time,  the  Facul- 
ties have  reason  to  believe  that  the  best  use  is  not 
being  made  of  it. 

It  is  also  understood  that  when  a  student  has 
admission  and  college  credits  amounting  to  fifteen 
units  (see  p.  8,  V,  No.  I),  he  may,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Dean,  and  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior 
Colleges,  be  admitted  to  a  Junior  College. 

4.  Requirements.  Unclassified  students  are  sub- 
ject to  all  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
pertaining  to  undergraduate  students,  except  those 
prescribing  attendance  on  Division  Lectures  and 
Chapel- Assembly. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  un- 
classified students  who  have  credit  for  five  or  more 
units  for  admission. 

5.  Honorary  Students.  Persons  of  mature  age  may 
be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in 
the  University,  by  permission  of  the  President,  with- 
out preliminary  examinations  and  without  responsi- 
bility for  class  exercises  or  examinations.  Such 
students  receive  no  credit  on  the  Recorder's 
records. 


VI.    THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES. 
ADMISSION. 


1.  In  General.  Students  are  admitted  to  a  Senior 
College  either  after  receiving  the  Associate's  di- 
ploma (see  4,  p.  18)  from  the  University,  or  after 
having  completed  a  corresponding  amount  of 
work  in  another  institution.  Students  desiring  to 
enter  from  other  institutions  should  present  letters 
of  dismissal  and  official  records  of  work  done. 


Students  admitted  to  the  University  with  no 
entrance  conditions,  and  with  eighteen  Majors  or 
more  of  advanced  standing,  are  classified  in  the 
Senior  Colleges. 
2.  Credits  from  Other  Institutions  (not  affiliated). 
A  student  entering  the  University  from  another 
college   or   university,   will    in  general  receive 
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advanced  standing  for  all  the  college  work  done 
in  that  institution  only  in  case  his  preparatory 
course  was  equivalent  to  that  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University  of  Chicago ;  but  students 
entering  the  University  from  certain  institutions 
(approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Senior  Colleges) 
after  having  completed  two  years  of  college  work 
therein,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Colleges 
with  eighteen  Majors  credit.  Except  in  the  case 
of  students  from  affiliated  colleges,  no  more 
than  twenty-seven  Majors  of  credit  will  be  given 
for  undergraduate  work  done  in  another  institu- 


tion, and  with  the  same  exception  a  Bachelor's 
degree  will  not  be  conferred  on  a  student  before 
he  has  been  in  residence  at  the  University  one 
year  (three  quarters),  and  received  credit  for 
nine  Majors  of  resident  work. 

3.  Credits  from  Affiliated  Colleges.  Students  who 
have  taken  a  Bachelor's  degree  at  an  affiliated 
college  may  be  given  a  Bachelor's  degree  by  the 
University  after  a  residence  of  less  than  one  year. 
The  requirements  will  be  made  known  to  its  stu- 
dents by  each  affiliated  college. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES. 


L.  Selection  of  Courses.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  any  Senior  College  is  eighteen  Majors.  Within 
the  limits  specified  below,  these  Majors  are  elective: 

1)  A  student  may  not  select  more  than  nine  Majors 
of  his  Senior  College  work  from  any  one  depart- 
ment. 

2)  A  student  may  not  select  his  courses  during 
any  three  consecutive  quarters  of  Senior  College 
work  from  more  than  four  departments. 

3)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.,  shall  select  at  least  one-third  of  his 
work  from  one  or  more  of  the  departments 
numbered  I-XVII*  (see  p.  7). 

4)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.B.  in  the  College  of  Literature  shall 
select  at  least  one-third  of  his  work  from  one  or 
more  of  the  departments  numbered  I-VI  and 
XII-XVIIt(see  p.  7). 

5)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  S.B.  shall  select  one-third  of  his  work 
from  one  or  more  of  the  departments  numbered 
XVII-XXVII  (see  p.  7). 

6)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.B.  in  the  college  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration is  required  to  take  the  following 
nine  Majors  of  work,  namely  :  (1)  Principles  of 
Political  Economy ;  (2)  Economic  History ;  (3) 
Public  Finance;  (4)  Federal  Constitutional 
Law ;  (5)  International  Law ;  (6)  Introduction 
to  the  Common  Law  ;  (7)  Recent  American  His- 
tory ;  (8)  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ; 

*The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  is  registered  for  pre-medical  work,  shall  select  only  four  Majors 
jf  his  work  from  one  or  more  of  the  departments  I-XVII. 

t  Tiie  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.,  and  is  registered  for  pre-medical  work,  shall  select  only  four 
Majors  of  his  work  from  one  or  more  of  the  departments  I-VI  and  XII-XVII. 


(9)  Sociological  Conception  of  Society,  or  its 
equivalent.  The  other  nine  Majors  of  his  work 
may  be  selected  by  him  from  the  specified 
courses,  such  selection  to  be  approved  by  the 
committee  of  the  Senior  College  Faculty, 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  Senior  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

7)  Philosophy  and  History.  Two  Majors  m  Phi- 
losophy (Courses  1  and  2)  and  two  Majors  in  His- 
tory (unless  General  European  History  was  pre- 
sented on  admission),  are  required  of  all  stu- 
dents before  receiving  a  Bachelor's  degree.  If 
not  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  they  must  be 
taken  later. 

8)  Courses  in  the  Divinity  School  which  may  be 
approved  by  the  cognate  departments  repre- 
sented in  the  Colleges,  and  other  divinity  courses 
approved  by  the  Senior  College  Faculty,  may  be 
elected  by  Senior  College  students. 

9)  Physical  Culture.  Four  half-hours  a  week 
during  four  quarters  are  required  in  the  Senior 
Colleges.  The  two  quarters  which  may  be 
omitted  will  in  each  case  be  arranged  with  the 
department. 

10)  Deficiencies  in  Public  Speaking.  Students  who 
are  deficient  in  the  work  in  Public  Speaking 
required  in  the  Junior  Colleges  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Senior  Colleges,  provided  such 
deficiency  was  caused  by  circumstances  beyond 
the  student's  control.  The  deficiency  becomes 
a  condition  which  must  be  removed  before  grad- 
uation. 
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2.  Non-Resident  Work.  Non-resident  work,  that  is, 
work  not  done  in  a  college  or  university,  will  not 
be  accepted  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  work 
required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

3.  Courses  Offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  The  courses 
open  to  Senior  College  students  are  to  be  found 


under  the  several  departments  in  the  Announce- 
ments, published  each  quarter.  For  admission  to 
many  of  these  courses  there  are  prerequisites,  and 
no  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  not  had 
the  prerequisites  indicated  except  by  permission 
of  the  instructor. 


DEGREES. 

On  the  completion  of  the  required  amount  of  Senior  College  work  (all  Junior  College  work  having  been 
completed),  the  student  receives  a  Bachelor's  degree. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES. 


1.  Divisions.  The  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges  are 
classed  in  six  divisions,  according  to  the  number 
of  Majors  credit  on  the  University  records.  The 
sixth  division  includes  students  in  the  Senior  Col- 
leges with  a  total  credit  (including  Junior  College 
credits)  of  less  than  21  Majors;  the  fifth,  those  with 
21  but  less  than  24;  the  fourth,  those  with  24  but 
less  than  27;  the  third  those  with  27  but  less  than 
30;  the  second,  those  with  30  but  less  than  33 ; 
the  first,  those  with  33  or  more.  Each  division  has 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  as  Division  Officer. 

2.  Division  Meetings.  The  students  of  each  divi- 
sion hold  an  official  meeting  on  the  first  day  of 
each  quarter,  at  which  the  Division  Officer  is 
present. 

3.  Senior  College  Council.  At  the  above  meeting 
the  members  of  the  division  elect  a  student  coun- 
cillor who  holds  office  for  two  consecutive  quar- 
ters. 

The  councillors  thus  elected  constitute  the  Senior 
College  Student  Council.  The  Council  serves  as 
the  executive  committee  of  the  students  of  the 
Senior  Colleges,  in  relation  to  the  Faculty.  Tem- 
porary vacancies  are  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
Dean. 

4.  Division  Lectures.  Each  division  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  has,  in  addition  to  the  work  prescribed 
in  the  curriculum,  a  series  of  weekly  lectures  each 
quarter.  The  lectures  are  given  on  Wednesdays  at 
10:30  a.m.,  and  attendance  is  required. 

5.  Chapel- Assembly.  Students  in  the  Senior  Col- 
leges meet  in  Chapel-Assembly  Tuesdays,  at  10:30 
a.m.    Attendance  is  required. 

6.  Scholarships. 

1)  Senior  College  Scholarships.    (See   7,  No.  3), 
p.  19.) 


2)  Graduate  Scholarships.  Twenty  scholarships 
are  assigned  to  students  who  have  completed 
with  honor  the  work  of  a  Senior  College.  Each 
department  of  the  University,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  has 
the  privilege  of  naming  a  student  who  is  for 
that  year  the  honor  student  of  the  Senior  Col- 
leges in  that  department,  and  to  this  student 
there  is  given  a  Graduate  Scholarship  yielding 
in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  fees 
for  "three  quarters,  provided  the  student  con- 
tinues his  studies  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 
The  assignments  are  made  July  1,  and  in  no 
case  does  a  scholarship  continue  beyond  July  1 
next  following  the  date  of  assignment. 

(For  duties  of  those  holding  graduate  scholarships, 
see  8,  p.  26.) 

7.  Honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  Honors  will  be 
awarded  in  the  Senior  Colleges  on  the  following 
basis : 

1)  Honorable  mention  for  general  scholarship: 
Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who  have 
had  (1)  neither  failure  nor  condition  in  the 
work  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  (2)  an  aver- 
age rank  above  B,  will  be  recommended  for  the 
degree  "with  honorable  mention  for  general 
scholarship." 

2)  Honors  in  Departments  : 

These  may  be  either  honors  or  special  honors 
to  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  in 
regular  and  in  special  work  respectively.  Can- 
didates for  either  class  of  honors  must  have 
had  neither  failure  nor  condition  in  the  work 
of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  must  have  had  an 
average  grade  of  B,  on  the  system  of  marking 
adopted  by  the  University. 
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a)  A  candidate  for  honors  in  a  department 
must  have  pursued  with  distinction  not  less 
than  six  Majors  in  that  department:  provided 
two  or  more  closely  related  departments  may 
recommend  for  joint  honors  a  candidate  who 
has  pursued  with  distinction  not  less  than 
nine  Majors  in  those  departments. 

The  respective  departments  may  specify  the 
courses  which  shall  be  counted  as  honor 
courses,  and  also  prerequisite  courses  in  other 
departments. 


b)  A  candidate  for  special  honors  must  pur- 
sue with  distinction  certain  additional  work 
prescribed  by  the  department.  This  may  be 
performed  by  the  election  of  a  fourth  course 
during  each  of  not  more  than  five  quarters 
which  shall  not  count  towards  a  degree,  nor 
require  an  additional  fee. 
8.  Information  in  Detail.    Information  in  detail  con- 
cerning the  organization,  work,  and  regulations 
of  the  Senior  Colleges  may  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
versity Handbook. 


V.    THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  OF 

ORGANIZATION 

Two  Graduate  Schools  are  now  organized :  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  the 
Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science. 


Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  granted  : 

1)  To  those  who  have  been  graduated  from  the 
Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  S.B.,  or  Ph.B. 

2)  To  those  who  are  graduates  of  other  institu- 
tions of  good  standing,  and  who  hold  degrees 


ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

AND  ADMISSION. 

corresponding  to  those  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Applications  for  admission,  in  the  case  of  students 
not  graduates  of  the  University,  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  testimonials  as  to  character  and  scholarship. 
Whenever  possible,  such  testimonials  should  take  the 
form  of  diplomas,  written  or  printed  theses,  or  satis- 
factory evidence  in  some  other  form  of  the  student's 
fitness  for  admission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  admission  to  a  Graduate 
School  does  not  necessarily  admit  to  candidacy  for  a 
higher  degree. 


SELECTION  OF  COURSES. 


Before  deciding  on  courses,  the  student  should  con- 
sult the  head  of  the  department  in  which  his  princi- 
pal work  is  to  be  done. 

Advanced  courses  in  a  department  may  not  be  se- 
lected before  the  preliminary  work  in  the  department 
has  been  completed.  An  instructor,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  may  make  the  completion  of 


the  studies  in  tributary  departments  a  condition  in 
the  selection  of  courses.  No  restrictions,  except 
those  specified  above,  are  placed  on  the  selection  of 
courses  by  students  who  are  not  seeking  degrees. 
The  limitations  placed  upon  candidates  for  degrees 
are  specified  in  connection  with  the  statements  con- 
cerning the  degrees. 


DEGREES. 


A  graduate  course  of  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's 
or  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the  conditions  specified 
below. 

1.  The  Master's  Degree.  Three  degrees  are  con- 
ferred, viz.:  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science, 
and  Master  of  Philosophy. 


1)  Candidacy.  Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  who  has  been  in  attendance  one  quar- 
ter or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course 
was  equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,* 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or 


♦In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Dean 
on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Dean  cannot  always  report  upon 
these  statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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departments  in  which  he  wishes  to  work,  be 
enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Grad- 
uate Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's 
degree. 

2)  Requirements.  Students  thus  accepted  as 
candidates  will  be  given  a  Master's  degree  on 
fulfillment  of  the  following  requirements  : 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the 
University  with  full  work,  of  which  at  least 
two  thirds  must  be  in  one  department. 

b)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work 
taken  for  the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  disserta- 

tion on  a  subject  approved  by  the  faculty 
of  the  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  two  printed  or  type-written 
copies  of  his  dissertation,  one  for  the  li- 
brary of  the  department  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal work  has  been  done,  the  other  for  the 
general  library  of  the  University.  For  par- 
ticulars see  the  Annual  Register,  1896-7, 
p.  44,  No.  11. 

Notes. — a)  "Full  work"  implies  at  least  three 
Majors  (graduate  courses)  each  quarter,  but  in  no 
case  will  the  Master's  degree  be  given  until  the  candi- 
date has  been  in  residence  at  least  nine  calendar 
months  as  a  graduate  student.  This  amount  of 
time  is  frequently  insufficient,  b)  Each  department 
shall  decide  what  courses  will  be  accepted  as  graduate 
courses  for  the  Master's  degree,  c)  A  student  who  has 
an  accepted  Bachelor's  degree  may  become  a  candidate 
for  the  corresponding  Master's  degree,  d)  A  student 
with  any  Bachelor's  (A.B.,  Ph.B.,  S.B.)  degree  may 
become  a  candidate  for  any  Master's  (A.M.,  Ph.M.,  S. 
M.)  degree,  provided  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  corresponding 
Bachelor's  degree.  Substitutes  for  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  University  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  are  allowed  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
to  a  limited  extent. 

2.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

1)  Candidacy.  Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  who  has  been  in  attendance  one  quar- 
ter or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago  *  whose 
thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  prin- 
cipal department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  (which  must 
be  certified  by  the  heads  of  those  depart- 
*  See  footnote  page  23. 


ments),  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  prin- 
cipal department  in  which  he  wishes  to  work, 
be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doc- 
tor's degree. 

2)  Requirements.  Students  thus  accepted  as 
candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's  degree,  on 
the  fulfillment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  study  at  the 
University,  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted 
course  of  study.  (See  3)  and  5)  below,  pp. 
24, 25.)  The  course  in  question  must  include 
one  principal  and  either  one  or  two  second- 
ary subjects,  each  acceptable  to  the  head  of 
the  department  concerned. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the 
work  done  in  preparation  for  the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed 
thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  candidate's 
work  has  been  done.  For  particulars  see  the 
Annual  Register,  1896-7,  p.  44,  No.  10. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression, 
and  such  knowledge  of  subjects  consid- 
ered fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy may  not  take  more  than  two  thirds 
of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may 
not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the 
degree,  in  more  than  three  departments. 

Note. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given, 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability 
in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the 
production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde 
pendent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribu- 
tion to  existing  knowledge,  and  secondly  by  the  pass- 
ing of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the 
case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in 
the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects.  The 
candidate  is  permitted  to  present  himself  for  examina- 
tion in  his  secondary  subject  as  soon  as  he  has  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  the  department  concerned. 

3)  Work  done  in  other  Universities.  Graduate 
work  done   in  another  university  will  be  ac- 
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cepted  as  resident  work  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  provided  that 

a)  the  institution  in   which  the    work  was 
done  is  of  high  standing ;  and 

b)  sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  par- 
ticular work  was  satisfactorily  performed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily 
jount  for  more  than  one  and  one  half  years  of  resi- 
dent work  in  the  University  ;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
}f  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted 
after  one  year  of  residence. 

4)  Substitutions  for  Specified  Work.  From 
candidates  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  the  University 
accepts  substitutes  to  a  limited  extent  for  the 
specified  work  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University. 

5)  Non-resident  Work.  In  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  the  University,  non-resident  work  may  be 
substituted  for  resident  work  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND 

1.  University  Fellowships.  There  are  sixty  Uni- 
versity fellowships,  divided  as  follows  : 

1)  Twenty  fellowships,  each  yielding  the  sum  of 
$520  annually,  university  fees  to  be  paid  out 
of  this  sum. 

2)  Twenty  fellowships,  each  yielding  the  sum  of 
$320  annually,  university  fees  to  be  paid  out  of 
this  sum. 

3)  Twenty  graduate  fellowships  of  equal  rank 
with  other  university  fellowships,  yielding  a 
sum  equal  to  the  university  fees  for  three  quar- 
ters. 

2.  Special  Fellowships.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
University  fellowships  mentioned  above,  there 
are  special  fellowships  offered  by  individuals. 
These  vary  somewhat  in  number  and  amount 
from  year  to  year.  At  present  they  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1)  The  William  A.  and  Fanny  C.  Talcott  Fel- 
lowships and  Scholarships.  In  1896  Wm.  A. 
Talcott,  of  Rockford,  111.,  endowed  four  Fel- 
lowships and  Scholarships,  two  of  which  bear 
his  name  and  two  the  name  of  his  wife,  Fanny 
C.  Talcott.  They  are  intended  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  graduates  of  the  Rockford  Col- 
lege, but  in  the  absence  of  such  beneficiaries 
may  be  assigned  to  others.  They  pay  the  tui- 
tion fees  of  those  appointed  to  them. 


a)  The  non-resident  student  is  expected  to  ma- 
triculate at  the  University,  and  to  spend  the 
first  year  of  the  time  required  for  the  degree 
in  residence,  unless  he  is  able  to  satisfy  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  to  be  done,  that  he  can  do  the 
introductory  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
when  not  in  attendance. 

b)  The  non-resident  work  shall  be  performed 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
department. 

c)  The  final  examination  in  all  work  leading  to 
the  degree  shall  be  passed  at  the  University. 

d)  Non-resident  work  will  be  accepted  for  only 
one  third  of  the  work  required  for  a  degree. 

e)  A  much  longer  period  of  time  is  usually 
required  to  accomplish  a  given  amount  of 
work  when  a  student  is  not  in  residence, 
than  when  in  residence. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

2)  The  Bucknell  Fellowship,  yielding  $400,  offered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  Franklin,  Pa.,  open  to 
graduates  of  Bucknell  University.  The  ap- 
pointment to  this  fellowship  is  made  by  the 
Faculty  of  Bucknell  University. 

3)  The  Vassar  Felloivship,  yielding  $400,  offered 
by  friends  of  Vassar  College.  Open  to  gradu- 
ates of  Vassar  College.  The  appointment  to 
this  fellowship  is  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Vas- 
sar College. 

4)  The  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal  Fellowship  in 
Chemistry  endowed  by  Mr.  Berthold  Loewen- 
thal of  Chicago  as  a  memorial  of  his  son 
Joseph  B.  Loewenthal.  It  yields  about  $420 
to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed. 

5)  Three  special  fellowships,  yielding  $320,  $420, 
and  $520  respectively,  offered  by  friends  of  the 
University. 

3.  Applications  for  Fellowships.  Applications  for 
fellowships  should  be  made  on  blanks  prepared 
for  the  purpose  and  sent,  on  request,  by  the 
President  of  the  University.  Applications  for 
fellowships  for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  on,  or  before,  March  1. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  University.  Each  application  should  be 
accompanied  by : 
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1)  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

2)  A  catalogue  of  the  institution  from  which  he 
has  received  his  Bachelor's  degree,  with  the 
courses  which  he  has  taken  designated. 

3)  Any  theses  or  papers  of  a  scientific  character 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant 
whether  printed  or  otherwise. 

4)  Letters  or  testimonials  from  former  instructors 
in  regard  to  the  applicant's  attainments  in  the 
particular  subject  in  which  he  applies  for  a  fel- 
lowship. 

4.  Appointments  to  Fellowships. 

1)  Date.  The  annual  assignment  of  fellowships 
is  made  April  1.  A  fellowship  is  available  for 
any  three  of  the  four  quarters  after  July  1  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  appointment. 

2)  Attainments  Required.  The  candidate  must 
have  attained  proficiency  in  some  department. 
In  general  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one 
year  in  resident  study  after  receiving  his  Bach- 
elor's degree.  In  making  the  appointment, 
special  weight  is  given  to  theses  indicating  the 
candidate's  ability  to  conduct  original  investi- 
gation. 

5.  Duties  of  Fellows.  Each  student  on  a  Univer- 
sity fellowship  is  expected  to  render  assistance 
of  some  kind  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  University.  This  assistance  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  in  service  a)  as  an  instructor, 
either  in  the  colleges  of  the  University  or  in 
affiliated  colleges;  b)  as  an  assistant  in  reading 
examination  papers ;  c)  as  an  assistant  on  a 
University  journal ;  or  d)  as  an  assistant  in  one 
of  the  departmental  libraries,  laboratories,  or 
museums.  In  no  case  will  a  student  be  expected 
or  allowed,  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the  work 
here  indicated  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  his 
study. 

6.  Outside  Work.  During  his  term  of  appointment, 
a  Fellow  may  not  do  outside  work  for  pecuniary 
compensation  without  the  special  permission  of 
the  President. 

7.  Reports.  Each  Fellow  makes  to  the  President 
at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  a  written  report, 
endorsed  by  the  head  of  his  department,  indicat- 
ing the  courses  chosen  by  him  as  a  student  and 
the  work  assigned  to  him  as  an  officer  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  the  current  quarter  and  for  the  previ- 
ous quarter. 


8.  Graduate  Scholarships.  Twenty  scholarships  are  f 
assigned  annually  to  students  who  have  com-  I 
pleted  with  honor  the  work  of  a  Senior  College 

(see  p.  22). 

Students  receiving  graduate  scholarships  will 
be  expected  to  render  assistance  in  the  libra- 
ries, laboratories,  and  museums,  in  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Libraries,  Labora- 
tories, and  Museums. 

9.  Special  Graduate  Scholarships. 

1)  The  Zuinglius  Grover  Memorial  Scholarship 
has  been  endowed  by  the  Alumnae  of  Dear- 
born Seminary  of  Chicago  in  memory  of  the 
founder  of  that  Seminary.  It  provides  for  the 
tuition  fees  of  "  a  woman  in  the  under-gradu- 
ate  department." 

2)  The  Lillian  Gertrude  'Selz  Scholarship,  en- 
dowed by  Mr.  Morris  Selz  and  his  sons  E.  F.  & 
J.  Harry  Selz  as  a  memorial  of  Lillian  Ger- 
trude Selz,  provides  for  something  more  than 
the  tuition  fees  of  a  student. 

3)  The  Elbert  H.  Shirk  Scholarship,  endowed  by 
Mr.  Milton  Shirk  of  Peru,  Indiana,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Shirk  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Shirk  Ed- 
wards of  Peru,  Indiana,  as  a  memorial  of  their 
father,  provides  for  the  tuition  fees  of  a  stu- 
dent. 

4)  The  Henry  C.  Lytton  Scholarship,  endowed  by 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Lytton  of  Chicago,  provides  for 
the  tuition  fees  of  a  student. 

5)  The  Catherine  M.  White  Scholarships.  The 
late  Catherine  M.  White  of  Chicago  made  pro- 
vision in  her  will  for  the  endowment  of  three 
(3)  Scholarships,  each  providing  for  the  tuition 
fees  of  a  student. 

6)  The  Andrew  McLeish  Scholarship,  endowed 
by  Mr.  Andrew  McLeish  of  Chicago,  provides 
for  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student. 

7)  The  Enos  M.  Barton  Scholarship,  endowed  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barton  of  Chicago,  provides  for  the 
tuition  fees  of  a  student. 

8)  A  Scholarship  not  yet  named  has  been  estab- 
lished which  will  provide  annually  for  the 
tuition  fees  of  a  student. 

9)  The  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  in  the  State  of  Illinois  has  made 
provision  for  two  special  Scholarships  in  His- 
tory to  continue  five  years. 
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INCIDENTAL  PRIVILEGES. 


1.  Physical  Culture.  Work  in  the  department  of 
Physical  Culture  is  open  to  students  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

2.  Chapel- Assembly.  A  weekly  chapel-assembly 
for   the    students  of  the  graduate  schools  is 


held  on  Thursdays,  at  10:30  a.m.  Attendance  is 
optional. 

Note. — Information  in  detail  concerning  the  organ- 
ization and  regulations  of  the  Graduate  Schools  may 
be  found  in  the  University  Handbook. 


VI.    THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

(Formerly  "The  College  for  Teachers.") 


I.  Organization. 

The  College  for  Teachers  has  been  renamed  The 
University  College  oe  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  with  it  has  been  united  the  work  of  the  Class- 
Btudy  Department  of  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion. The  University  College  is  an  arrangement  for 
selecting  and  conducting  courses  of  study  at  a  place  and 
time  convenient  for  those  who  cannot  attend  ordinary 
courses  at  the  Quadrangles.  As  nearly  as  possibly 
these  courses  are  concentrated  at  the  College  rooms 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Building.  But  work  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  Newberry  Library,  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

II.  Admission. 

1.  Regular  Students.  Admission  as  a  regular  stu- 
dent in  the  University  College  is  granted  to  the 
following  two  classes  of  persons  : 

1)  To  any  student  who  has  completed  the  amount 
of  work  required  for  admission  to  any  of  the 
other  Colleges  of  the  University  as  set  forth  on 
pp.  8-14  ;  20  of  this  Circular  of  Information. 

2)  To  any  student  who  is  actually  teaching  in  the 
public  or  private  schools  of  Chicago  or  vicinity, 
and  who  has  completed  a  four-years  course  in 
a  Chicago  High  School  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
on  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
same  to  the  Dean. 

2.  Unclassified  Students.  Anyone  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Dean  and  Departmental  Examiners, 
is  qualified  to  do  the  work  which  he  desires  to 
undertake  may  be  admitted  as  an  unclassified 
student. 

III.  Degrees. 

1.  Candidates  for  a  Degree.  In  case  a  student 
desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  he 
must  satisfy  the  Dean  that  he  has  complied 


with  the  conditions  of  admission  required  for 
such  a  degree,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  University.  (See  pp,  16-18 ;  21  of  this  Circular.) 

2.  Requirements  for  Degrees.  The  student  may 
obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  upon  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  for  these  respective 
degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts,  College  of  Litera- 
ture, College  of  Science,  or  College  of  Commerce 
and  Administration.  (See  pp.  17;  21-22  of  this 
Circular.) 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  will  also 
be  granted  to  such  students  as  are  described  in 
1,  2)  above  on  the  following  conditions  : 

1)  The  candidate  shall  have  completed  the  Majors 
of  prescribed  College  work  common  to  all  other 
courses.    At  present  these  are  : 

English       .....  2  Majors 

Mathematics    -        -        -        -  -    2  Majors 

Science       .....  2  Majors 

French  or  German     -        -        -  -    3  Majors 

Philosophy  .....  2  Majors 

Latin     -        -        -        -        -  -    3  Majors 

2)  The  candidate  shall  have  completed  a  sufficient 
number  of  elective  Majors  from  among  the 
courses  offered  by  the  University,  either  in  the 
University  College  or  in  the  other  Colleges,  to 
complete  with  the  prescribed  Majors  the  full 
number  of  thirty-six  required  for  graduation  ; 
provided  that  at  least  three  of  these  are  chosen 
in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy. 

3)  All  students,  before  receiving  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  must  have  taken  either  in  the  prepara- 
tory or  college  courses  at  least  seven  Majors  of 
Latin.  In  case  the  student  does  not  offer  Latin 
for  admission,  but  presents  a  sufficient  number 
of  units  in  other  subjects  to  make  up  the  fifteen 
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units  required  for  admission,  he  may  take  the 
required  Latin  in  the  University  College,  and 
have  it  counted  as  college  work. 

4)  No  candidate  may  offer  in  the  Senior  College 
more  than  nine  Majors  from  any  one  depart- 
ment. 

5)  Two  Majors  in  History  are  required  of  all  stu- 
dents before  taking  a  Bachelor's  degree,  unless 
General  European  History  was  presented  as  one 
of  the  subjects  for  admission. 

3.  Requirements  for  the  title  of  Associate.  The 
prescribed  work  indicated  above,  with  the  excep- 


tion of  Philosophy,  is  counted  as  Junior  Collegj 
work.  When  this  is  completed,  together  with  I 
sufficient  number  of  elective  Majors  to  make  thl 
full  number  eighteen,  the  student  may  receivl 
the  title  of  Associate. 

4.  Entrance  to  Senior  College.  The  student  may  bj 
classed  as  a  Senior  College  Student  upon  receivinj 
credit  for  eighteen  Majors  of  College  work ;  prq 
vided  that  the  prescribed  courses  indicated  abovj 
(except  Philosophy)  are  included  in  the  eightee:! 
Majors  offered  for  such  credit. 


VII.    GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE. 


I.  Credentials. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  When  presenting  himself  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  the  student  should  bring  his 
card  of  admission  credits  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior 
College  at  its  beginning;  his  letter  of  dismissal  and  an 
official  statement  concerning  his  previous  work  if  he 
is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another 
institution ;  and  his  diploma  if  he  is  applying  for 
admission  to  a  Graduate  School. 

These  documents  should  be  presented  at  the 
office  of  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  to  which 
entrance  is  desired.  Detailed  directions  will  be  fur- 
nished in  the  dean's  office  as  to  the  mode  of  register- 
ing for  courses  of  instruction  desired. 

II.  Matriculation  and  Registration. 
1.  Time  of  Registration. 

a)  Students  in  residence  in  the  Spring  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Summer  and  Autumn  Quar- 
ters during  the  first  week  of  June  on  the  days 
announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the 
University  Record. 

Students  in  residence  in  the  Autumn  Quar- 
ter will  register  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters  during  the  first  week  of  December  on 
the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and 
in  the  University  Record. 

b)  Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a 
quarter,  will  register   for    the    Summer  and 


Autumn  Quarters  on  or  before  the  last  day  o 
June  or  on  the  first  and  second  day  of  July;  an< 
for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters  on  or  befor 
the  last  day  of  December  or  on  the  second  day  o 
January. 

2.  Order  of  Procedure  for  New  Students. 

New  students  will 

a)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  dean  of  th< 
school  or  college  to  which  admission  is  desired 
Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation  of  th 
proper  credentials  which  entitle  the  student  t< 
enter  the  University.  As  evidence  of  admissioi 
the  student  is  given  a  Matriculation  card. 

b)  Register,  in  the  same  office,  the  courses  o 
study  desired  for  the  Autumn  Quarter.  Fo: 
this  purpose  the  student  will  be  given  a  Regis 
tration  card  for  the  quarter  and,  after  consul 
tation  with  the  dean,  the  courses  desired  will  bi 
entered  on  these  cards  respectively. 

c)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  student  will  present  th< 
Matriculation  card  and  the  proper  registration 
card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  Cobb  Hall 
Room  A  1.  On  payment  of  fees  the  registrai 
will  stamp  the  Matriculation  card  and  return  i 
to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt  foi 
tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any). 

Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below  (p.  29). 

The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  t< 
instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes  onb. 
after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified 
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I.  Order  of  Registration.  —  The  usual  registration 
cards  will  be  filled  with  names  of  departments  and 
numbers  of  courses  selected,  and  will  be  left  with 
the  clerk  of  the  dean  with  whom  registration  is 
effected. 

:.  Changes  in  Registration. — Registration  being  once 
effected,  change  of  the  same  is  permitted  only  (1) 
with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change. 
In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by  the  University, 
no  fee  is  required. 

>.  Required  Physical  Culture.  —  Juniors  are  required 
to  take  continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and 
will  register  each  quarter  for  a  course  in  that  de- 


partment. Seniors  elect  courses  in  Physical  Culture 
during  at  least  four  quarters,  and  will  in  no  case 
omit  to  register  for  a  course  in  that  department 
except  after  securing  the  written  approval  of  the 
Director  of  Physical  Culture,  and  presenting  the 
same  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration. 

6.  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  —  Students  may 
register  for  Military  Science  in  lieu  of  required 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 

7.  Required  Public  Speaking.  —  All  Juniors  upon 
completing  the  first  Major  in  required  English  will 
register  for  Public  Speaking  during  the  next  two 
successive  quarters. 


FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  INSTRUCTION,  ETC. 


..  Matriculation  Fee.  The  Matriculation  fee  is  $5.00, 
and  is  required  of  every  student  on  entrance  to  the 
University.  This  is  distinct  from  the  entrance 
examination  fee. 

I.  Tuition  Fee. 

a)  The  Tuition  fee  is  $40.00  per  quarter  (including 
the  library  and  incidental  fee,  $5.00)  for  regular 
work  (3  Majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there  is 
no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  2  Majors. 

b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking 
only  1  Major  (or  equivalent),  one  half  the  full 
tuition  fee  being  charged. 

c)  Undergraduates  (including  Unclassified  stu- 
dents) taking  more  than  3  Majors,  will  be 
charged  (in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  fee), 
at  the  rate  of  $15.00  for  each  additional  Major. 

d)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and 
payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
Quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Regis- 
trar, Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  Al. 

Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  University 
)ills  are  paid.    Those  who  fail  to  meet  this  obligation 


within  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter  will  not  be 
regarded  as  memberE  of  the  University.  After  the 
fifth  day,  to  secure  membership  in  the  University 
the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
$5.00  for  late  registration  will  be  required. 

3.  Incidental  Expenses. 

Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00 
for  a  Major  course,  and  $2.50  for  a  Minor  course. 
Students  in  Biology  pay  $2.50  for  a  Major  course,  and 
$1.25  for  a  Minor  course. 

Ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for 
Laboratory  work  in  any  one  department  (M  and 
DMj  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion). 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Laboratory  fee,  students 
will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5.00 
worth  of  Laboratory  material.  Unused  portions  will 
be  redeemed. 

All  students  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture  are  required  to  provide  themselves 
with  gymnasium  suits  for  use  in  the  gymnasium.  The 
cost  of  such  a  suit  is  about  $4.00. 

The  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 


ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES. 


Eight  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the 
luadrangles.  Two  of  these  are  reserved  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Divinity  School  and  four  are  for  women. 
\\  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory ; 
sach  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by  the  president  of 
he  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the 
nembers  ;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the 
faculties  of  the  University  by  the  members  of  the 
3ouse.   The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 


by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under 
the  general  control  of  the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20 
to  $57  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes 
heat,  light,  and  care.  The  rooms  in  Snell  Hall,  and  all 
but  one  on  each  floor  of  Foster,  Kelly,  Green,  and 
Beecher  Halls,  are  single,  and  intended  for  occupancy 
by  one  student  each,  unless  special  arrangement 
otherwise  is  made  with  the  Head  of  the  House.  In 
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North  Hall  the  rooms  are  single  and  in  suites  of 
a  study  and  two  sleeping  rooms.  Diagrams  of  the 
halls,  showing  prices  of  the  rooms,  with  full  particu- 
lars, will  be  sent  by  the  Registrar  on  application. 
Rooms  will  not  be  rented  for  a  shorter  period  than  a 
quarter,  except  in  the  Summer  Quarter.  If  a  student 
desires  to  surrender  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
notice  to  that  effect  must  be  given  the  Registrar  three 
weeks  prior  to  that  date.  The  rooms  are  furnished 
with  study  table,  chairs,  bookcase,  bedstead  and  mat- 
tress, bureau-commode,  mirror,  chamberware  and  car- 
pet rug.  Rooms  cannot  be  subrented,  nor  can 
exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  Registrar.  In  case  of  vacancies,  appli- 
cants will  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  order  of  application. 
Each  hall  for  women  has  separate  dining  hall  and  par- 
lors. The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $42  a 
quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  con- 
cerning rooms  and  board  within  or  without  the  quad- 
rangles, should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

Undergraduate  students  not  living  in  University 
Houses  are  not  permitted  to  room  in  any  building  in 
which  a  family  does  not  reside. 

THE  MORGAN 

At  Morgan  Park,  eight  miles  from  the  University 
Quadrangles  and  outside  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  the 
University  has  its  preparatory  department,  the  Morgan 
Park  Academy,  which  furnishes  thorough  preparation 
for  admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges.  By  a  recent 
decision  of  the  trustees  the  Academy  is  to  be  after 
July  1, 1900,  a  school  for  boys  only.  Three  courses  of 
study  are  offered,  based  upon  the  University  require- 
ments for  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  and  S.B.,  and 
next  year  the  curriculum  is  to  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  two  courses  in  manual  training.  The 
Academy  now  offers  instruction  to  an  amount  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  fifteen  units  required  for 
admission  to  the  University  so  that  in  addition  to  the 
three  courses  named  above  the  full  work  of  the  first 
year  of  the  Junior  Colleges  is  also  offered.  Thus  stu- 
dents who  have  failed  in  any  of  their  University 
entrance  examinations  will  find  at  the  Academy  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  making  up  their  deficiencies 
and  may  be  permitted  to  take  work  from  this  Junior 


The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  tl 
annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  i 
the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles  : 


LOWEST. 

AVERAGE.  I 

jIBERA 

. .  $120 

00 

$120 

00 

$120' 

60 

00 

105 

00 

125 

90 

00 

126 

00 

225 

00 

25 

00 

35 

Text-books  and  stationery . . . 

10 

00 

20 

00 

50 

$295 

00 

$396 

00 

$555 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  1 
reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimate 
can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  f  urnishe 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1.0 
a  week  upwards,  the  $1.00  rate  being  easily  secure 
where  two  students  room  together.  Many  places  off( 
room  and  board  from  $4.50  upwards.  There  are  sti 
dent  clubs  which  secure  board  at  cost,  the  rate  durin 
the  past  year  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  week, 
list  of  approved  boarding  places  outside  the  qua< 
rangles  is  kept  on  file  at  the  room  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
Haskell  Museum,  and  information  regarding  the  sam 
may  there  be  obtained. 

PARK  ACADEMY. 

College  course  in  connection  with  the  subjects  from  th 
Academy  courses.  Those  who  have  completed  a  court 
at  the  Academy  are  admitted  to  the  University  o 
their  records  without  the  regular  entrance  examim 
tions.  The  equipment  is  excellent  and  extensive,  en 
bracing  a  beautiful  library  building  containing  50C 
well  chosen  volumes  with  reading  room  well  supplie 
with  the  current  magazines,  ample  laboratory  facil 
ties  in  special  building,  three  steam-heated  halls  fc 
residence  and  the  recitation  building.  All  of  thee 
six  buildings  are  of  brick  and  stone  and  thorough! 
modern  in  their  furnishings.  An  excellent  gymnasiui 
providing  for  all  forms  of  physical  culture  and  indoc 
athletic  sports  is  to  be  built  this  summer  in  readinee 
for  next  fall's  use,  and  a  large  athletic  field  and  plent 
of  campus  room  besides  affords  facilities  for  outdoc 
exercise. 

Full  information  respecting  courses,  equipment,  etc 
is  contained  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Morgan  Par 
Academy  (see  p.  2). 


THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 


Work  for  non-resident  students  is  offered  by  the 
University  through  the  University  Extension  Division. 
The  Lecture-study  Department  offers  courses  of  sys- 
tematic lecture-studies  by  members  of  the  University 
Faculty,  in  communities  where  any  committee  or 
organization  will  undertake  the  responsibility  of  local 
management.  The  Correspondence-study  Department 


offers  to  individual  students  systematic  courses  c 
study  in  secondary  and  college  subjects,  under  th 
direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  Universit 
instructor.  For  further  information  consult  the  Cii 
culars  of  Information  of  the  University  Extension 
Division  (see  p.  2). 
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ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION,  1900-1901. 


THE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  WILL  BE  HELD  AS  FOLLOWS: 

September  14,  15, 17,  and  18, 1900.    (Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday.) 
December  14,  15, 17,  and  18,  1900.    (Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday.) 
March  15,  16,  18,  and  19, 1901.    (Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday.) 

Note. — Examinations  may  be  taken  at  other  dates  only  on  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Affiliations  and 
the  payment  of  a  special  fee.    In  each  regular  examination  the  following  order  will  be  observed  : 

FIRST  DA  Y. 


Physiology                                             8:30—  9:30  General  Biology   2:00—3:00 

History  5a)  [Elementary  English]    -         8:30—9:30  Botany  -------  2:00—3:30 

History  5b)  [Adv.  English]  -      -      -      8:30—10:00  History  4a)  [Elem.  U.  S.]        -      -      -  2:00—3:00 

Geology                                                 9:30—10:30  History  4b)  [Adv.  U.  S.]       -      -      -  2:00—4:00 

Latin  1)  [Csesar]    -----     10:30—12:00  English   4:00—6:00 

Latin  2)  [Elem.  Prose  Comp.]   -       -  12:00—1:00 

SECOND  DAY. 

Physics                                                  8:30—10:30  German  1)   2:00—3:30 

Physiography       unit]         -       -       -     10:30-11:30  Latin  3)  [Virgil]   3:30-5:00 

Physiography  [1  unit]      -      -      -        10:30—12:30  ^         '\     5j  BM  „ 

Greek!)  [Anabasis]  -  -  -  -  10:30-12:00  Fre*ch  X> 5:00-6:00 
Greek  2)  [Elem.  Prose  Comp.]    -      -  12:00—1:00 

THIRD  DAY. 

Mathematics  la)  [Algebra  to  quadratics]  8:30—10:15  Chemistry  -  2:00—4:00 

French  2)  10:15—12:00  Greek  3)  [Homer]  -      -  2:00—3:15 

German  2)         -----        10:15—12:00  Greek  4)  [Adv.  Prose  Comp.]   -      -      -  3:15—4:00 

Mathematics  lb)  [Algebra  through  Civil  Government  -       ...      -  4:00—5:00 

quadratics]  -----     12:00—  1:00  Astronomy   5:00-6:00 

FOURTH  DAY. 

I Mathematics  2)  [Plane  Geometry]      -      8:30—10:00  Mathematics  3)  [Solid  Geometry]  -      -  2:00—3:00 

Zoology      ------        10:00—11:30  French  3)   2:00—4:00 

i  Latin  4)  [Cicero]                                    10:00—11:30  German  3)   2:00-4:00 

Latin  5)  [Adv.  Prose  Comp.]     -      -        11:30—12:30  History  1)  [Greek]       -  4:00—5:00 

[History  3)  [General  European]     -       -     11:00—  1:00  History  2)  [Roman]   5:00—6:00 


Note. — In  case  candidates  for  admission  wish  to  take  two  examinations  which  are  scheduled  for  the  same 
!hour,  one  of  them  may  be  taken  during  the  next  succeeding  period,  if  the  student  has  no  other  examination. 

Students  who  desire  to  take  examinations  should  present  themselves  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Affiliations 
land  secure  a  card  of  admission  to  the  examination  room. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1900-1901. 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  of   Trustees  are  held  on   the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


July  1. 


Sunday 


July  2. 

Monday 

July  3. 

Tuesday 

July  4. 

Wednesday 

»„„  11 

AUg;.  XI. 

Sunday 

Aug.  12. 

Monday 

Sept.  3. 

Monday 

Sept.  14-18. 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

T^n  perl  si  v 

Sept.  16. 

Sunday 

Sept.  18. 

Tuesday 

Sept.  19-21. 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Sept.  21. 

Friday 

Sept.  22-30. 

Oct.  1. 

Monday 

Oct.  2. 

Tuesday 

Oct.  7. 

Sunday 

Nov.  11. 

Sunday 

Nov.  12. 

Monday 

Nov.  29. 

Thursday 

Dec.  4-7. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Dec.  14, 15, 

Friday  ^ 

17,  18. 

Saturday  i 

Monday  j 

Tuesday  J 

Doc.  16. 

Sunday 

Dec.  18. 

Tuesday 

Dec  19-21. 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Dec.  21. 

Friday 

Dec.  22-31. 

Jan.  1. 

Tuesday 

Jan.  2. 

Wednesday 

The  Congregation  Sermon. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registration  of 

incoming  students. 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  University 

Congregation.* 
Independence  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends. 
Second   Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

begins. 
Labor  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
"|  Autumn  Examination  for  admission 
I        to  the  Junior  Colleges. 


Convocation  Sunday. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  University 
Convocation. 

Quarterly  Examinations. 


Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses  for 
the  Doctor's  Degree,  to  be  conferred 
at  the  December  Convocation. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
incoming  students. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  University 

Congregation.* 
The  Congregation  Sermon. 
First  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  ends. 

Second    Term  of  Autumn  Quarter 

begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
1  Registration  of  resident  students 
I        for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
j  ters. 

Winter  Examination  for  admission 
to  the  Junior  Colleges. 


Convocation  Sunday. 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  University 
Convocation. 


Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses  for 
the  Doctor's  Degree,  to  be  conferred 
at  the  March  Convocation. 
Quarterly  Recess. 
New  Year's  Day;  a  holiday. 
First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
incoming  students. 

Winter  Meeting  of  the  University 
Congregation.* 

*The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  University  Congregation  is 


Jan.  6. 
Feb.  11. 
Fob.  12. 


Feb.  22. 
Mar.  1. 

Mar.  15,  16, 
18, 19. 


Mar.  17. 
Mar.  19. 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Friday 
Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 


Mar.  20-22.  Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

Mar.  22.  Friday 


Mar.  23-31. 

April  1.  Monday 


April  2. 

April  7. 
May  12. 
May  13. 

May  30. 
June  2. 
June  4-7. 


June  7. 
June  14,  15, 
17, 18. 


June  16. 
June  17. 
June  18. 


Tuesday 

Sunday 
Sunday 
Monday 

Thursday 

Sunday. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday  J 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 


Tee  Congregation  Sermon. 
First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  ends. 
Second   Term   of  Winter  Quarter 
begins. 

Lincoln's  Birthday  ;  a  holiday. 
Washington's  Birthday;  a  holiday. 
Last  Day  for  receiving  applications 

for  fellowships. 
Spring  Examination  for  admission  to 

the  Junior  Colleges. 


Convocation  Sunday. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  University 

Convocation. 
Annual  Assignment  of  Fellowships. 

"j  Quarterly  Examinations. 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses  for 

the  Doctor's  Degree,  to  be  conferred 

at  the  June  Convocation. 
Quarterly  Recess. 
First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 

incoming  students. 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  University 

Congregation.* 
The  Congregation  Sermon. 
First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  ends. 

Second    Term    of    Spring  Quarter 

begins. 

Memorial  Day;  a  holiday. 

Academic  Sunday. 
\  Registration  of  resident  students 
I  for  the  Summer  and  Autumn 
[  Quarters. 

Junior  College  Day. 
Summer  Examination  for  admission 
to  the  Junior  Colleges. 


Convocation  Sunday. 
Alumni  Day. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  University 

Convocation. 


June  19-21.  Wednesday  j  Quarterly  Examinations. 

Thursday  ? 
Friday  J 

June  21.       Friday         Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  ends. 

„  Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses  for 
the  Doctor's  Degree,  to  be  conferred  - 
at  the  September  Convocation. 

Juno  22-30.  Quarterly  Recess. 

June  25.       Tuesday      Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

subject  to  change  of  one  or  two  days. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1900-1901. 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  of   Trustees  are  held  on   the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


July  1. 


Sunday 


July  2. 

Monday 

July  3. 

Tuesday 

July  4. 

Wednesday 

Ann  11 
AUg.  11. 

Sunday 

Aug.  12. 

Monday 

Sept.  3. 

Monday 

Sept.  14-18. 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

J.  UCOUdJ 

Sept.  16. 

Sunday 

Sept.  18. 

Tuesday 

Sept.  19-21. 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Sept.  21. 

Friday 

Sept.  22-30. 

Oct.  1. 

Monday 

Oct.  2. 

Tuesday 

Oct,  7. 

Sunday 

Nov.  11. 

Sunday 

Nov.  12. 

Monday 

Nov.  29. 

Thursday 

Dec.  4-7. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Dec.  14, 15, 

Friday  ^1 

17, 18. 

Saturday  ! 

Monday  j 

Tuesday  J 

Dec.  16. 

Sunday 

Dec.  18. 

Tuesday 

Dec.  19-21. 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Dec.  21. 

Friday 

Dec.  22-31. 

Jan.  1. 

Tuesday 

Jan.  2. 

Wednesday 

The  Congregation  Sermon. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registration  of 

incoming  students. 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  University 

Congregation.* 
Independence  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends. 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

begins. 
Labor  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
\  Autumn  Examination  for  admission 
\        to  the  Junior  Colleges. 


Convocation  Sunday. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  University 
Convocation. 

1  Quarterly  Examinations. 


CONVOCA 

Winter  

Convocation. 


Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses  for 
the  Doctor's  Degree,  to  be  conferred 
at  the  March  Convocation. 
Quarterly  Recess. 
New  Year's  Day;  a  holiday. 
First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
incoming  students. 

Wtinter  Meeting  of  the  University 
Congregation.* 

*The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  University  Congregation  is 


Jan 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


6.  Sunday 

11.  Monday 

12.  Tuesday 


Mar.  20-22. 


June  16. 
June  17. 
June  18. 


Friday 
Friday 


15,  16,  Friday 
18,19.  Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
17.  Sunday 
19.  Tuesday 


Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

TfriHnv 


Tee  Congregation  Sermon. 
First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  ends. 
Second   Term   of  Winter  Quarter 
begins. 

Lincoln's  Birthday;  a  holiday. 
Washington's  Birthday;  a  holiday. 
Last  Day  for  receiving  applications 

for  fellowships. 
Spring  Ex amination  f or  admission  to 

the  Junior  Colleges. 


Convocation  Sunday. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  University 

Convocation. 
Annual  Assignment  of  Fellowships. 

1  Quarterly  Examinations. 


KT?.r.rwn  Tf.rm  of  Winter  Quarter  ends. 


sunaay 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Alumni  Day. 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  University 

Convocation. 


June  19-21.  Wednesday  1  Quarterly  Examinations. 

Thursday  r 
Friday  J 

June  21.       Friday        Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  ends. 

„  Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses  for 
the  Doctor's  Degree,  to  be  conferred 
at  the  September  Convocation. 

June  22-30.  Quarterly  Recess. 

June  25.  Tuesday  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  <fl 
Trustees. 

subject  to  change  of  one  or  two  days. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1902-1903. 


June  15  Sunday 


June  16 


THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  ARE  HELD  ON  THE  SECOND  TUESDAY  OF  EACH  MONTH. 

Dec.  19        Friday  Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  ends 

Dec.  20-31  Quarterly  Recess. 

Jan.  1         Thursday      New  Year's  Day;  a  holiday. 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  begins. 


Monday 


June  17 

June  18 
July  4 

July  25 

July  26 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  7 

Aug.  29 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  31- 

Oct.  1 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  12 

Nov.  27 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  5 

Dec.  14 
Dec.  16 

Dec.  17 

Dec.  17 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  19 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sept.  30 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 
Wednesday 

Thursday 
Friday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

Sunday 
Tuesday 


Convocation  Sunday. 

( Class  and  Alumni  Day. 
I  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
■\    incoming  students, 
j  Summer  Meeting  of  the  University 
I*  Congregation. 

(  Founder's  Day.  —  Summer  Meeting 
J    of  the  University  Convocation. 
]  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
v-   incoming  students. 

(  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins, 
"j  Lectures  and  Recitations  of  the 
^   Summer  Quarter  begin. 

Independence  Day  :  a  holiday. 

^Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of 

the  Summer  Quarter. 
J  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends. 
I  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 

incoming  students  for  the  Second 
^   Term  of  Summer  Quarter. 

Second   Term   of  Summer  Quarter 
begins. 


(Registration  of  resident  students 
j    for  the  Autumn  Quarter. 

["Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  the 
J    Summer  Quarter, 
j  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  University 
Congregation. 

f  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  University 
-{  Convocation. 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends. 
Summer  Recess. 
f  First  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  begins. 
\  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
^    incoming  students. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  ends. 

Second    Term  of  Autumn  Quarter 
begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
A  holiday. 

]  Registration  of  resident  students 
}-    for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. 

Convocation  Sunday. 

Winter  Meeting  of  the  University 
Convocation. 


Wednesday    Winter  Meeting  of  the  University 
Congregation. 

Wednesday  ^ 

Thursday     ^Quarterly  Examinations 
Friday  J 


Jan.  2 

Feb.  8 
Feb.  11 

Feb.  12 
Feb.  16 

Feb.  22 

Mar.  3 
Mar.  4 
Mar.  5 
Mar.  6 

Mar.  15 
Mar.  16 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  18 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  20 

Mar.  20 

Mar.  21-31 

April  1 

May  12 
May  13 

May  30 

June  2 
June  3 
June  4 
June  5 

June  11 
June  12 
June  13 


Friday         Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
incoming  students. 

Sunday        Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
Wednesday   First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  ends. 

("Second    Term    of  Winter  Quarter 
Thursday    -|  begins. 

Lincoln's  Birthday  ;  a  holiday. 

Monday        Last  Day  for  receiving  applications 
for  fellowships. 

Sunday         Washington's  Birthday. 

Tuesday  1 

Wednesday  (registration   of  resident  students 
Thursday     |    for  the  Spring  Quarter. 
J 


Friday 
Sunday 
Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


Convocation  Sunday. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  University 
Congregation. 

f Spring  Meeting  of  the  University 
<  Convocation. 
Annual  Assignment  of  Fellowships. 


^Quarterly  Examinations. 

I  j 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  ends. 

Quarterly  Recess. 


("First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  begins. 
Wednesday  <  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
^    incoming  students. 


Tuesday 


First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  ends. 


Wednesday   Second    Term    of   Spring  Quarter 

begins. 

Saturday      Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Tuesday  ) 

Wednesday  Registration  of  resident  students 
_,  a  ?  for  the  Summer  and  Autumn  Quar- 
Thursday  ters> 

Friday  J 

Thursday  -j 

Friday  ^Quarterly  Examinations. 

Saturday  J 


INTRODUCTORY. 


I.    DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

For  purposes  of  instruction  the  University  is  organized  into  departments.  The  following  departments  are 
included  within  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science,  and  give  instruction  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 

XIV. 


IA.  Philosophy. 

IB.  Education. 

II.  Political  Economy. 
IIP.  Political  Science. 
IV.  History. 
V.  Archaeology. 

VI.  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
VII.  Comparative  Religion. 
VIII.  The  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
IX.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
X.  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative 
Philology. 

XI.  The  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
XII.  The  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
XIII.  The  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 


The  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
XV.  The  English  Language  and  Literature,  and 
Rhetoric. 
XVI.  Literature  (in  English). 
XVII.  Mathematics. 
XVIII.  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 
XIX.  Physics. 
XX.  Chemistry. 
XXI.  Geology. 
XXII.  Zoology. 

XXIII.  Anatomy. 

XXIV.  Physiology. 
XXV.  Neurology. 

XXVI.  Palaeontology. 
XXVII.  Botany. 
XXVIII.  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of 
about  twelve  weeks  each.  The  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters  begin  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
January,  and  April,  respectively,  and  the  Summer 
Quarter  on  the  day  next  following  the  last  day  of  the 
Spring  Quarter.  The  Summer  Quarter  is  divided 
into  two  equal  terms. 

At  the  close  of  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 


there  is  a  recess  of  about  a  week.  At  the  close  of  the 
Spring  Quarter  there  is  no  recess.  At  the  close  of 
the  Summer  Quarter  there  is  a  recess  of  about  four 
weeks. 

Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  any  one  of 
the  four  quarters,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
term  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  each  quarter 
at  the  Quarterly  Convocation. 


II.    THE  GRAE 

ORGANIZATION 

Two  Graduate  Schools  are  now  organized :  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  the 
Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science. 


Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  granted  : 

1)  To  those  who  have  been  graduated  from  the 
Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

2)  To  those  who  are  graduates  of  other  institu- 
tions of  good  standing,  and  who  hold  bache- 


UATE  SCHOOLS. 

AND  ADMISSION. 

lor's  degrees  corresponding  to  those  conferred  by 
the  University. 

Applications  for  admission,  in  the  case  of  students 
not  graduates  of  the  University,  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  testimonials  as  to  character  and  scholarship. 
Whenever  possible,  such  testimonials  should  take  the 
form  of  diplomas,  written  or  printed  theses,  or  satis- 
factory evidence  in  some  other  form  of  the  student's 
fitness  for  admission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  admission  to  a  Graduate 
School  does  not  necessarily  admit  to  candidacy  for  a 
higher  degree. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


A  course  of  instruction  which  meets  daily  (i.  e.,  four 
or  five  days  a  week)  throughout  the  quarter  is  called 
a  Major.  A  course  which  meets  daily  throughout  a 
term  is  called  a  Minor.  A  seminar  usually  counts  as 
a  Major. 


Courses  announced  for  the  Senior  Colleges  do  not 
usually  count  directly  towards  a  higher  degree.  In 
some  cases  they  are  included  among  the  announce- 
ments in  this  Circular  op  Information  because  they 
may  be  desirable  prerequisites  of  other  courses. 


DEGREES. 


Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a 
Doctor's  degree  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

1.  The  Master's  Degree.  Three  degrees  are  con- 
ferred, viz.:  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science, 
and  Master  of  Philosophy. 

1)  Candidacy.  Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  who  has  been  in  attendance  one  quar- 
ter or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course 
is  equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,* 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or 
departments  in  which  he  wishes  to  work,  be 
enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate 
Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree. 

2)  Requirements.  Students  thus  accepted  as 
candidates  will  be  given  a  Master's  degree  on 
fulfillment  of  the  following  requirements  : 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the 
University. 

b)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work 
taken  for  the  degree. 

c)  Either  of  the  following  sets  of  require- 
ments : 

I.  The  Specialist  Degree.  (1)  At  least  seven 
Majors  of  resident  graduate  work,  all 
falling  in  one  department  (or  nine  Majors, 
six  in  one  department  and  three  in 
another);  (2)  the  presentation  of  a  satis- 
factory dissertation  on  a  subject  approved 
by  the  department ;  (3)  The  delivery  of 
five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  this 
dissertation  to  the  University  Librarian. 

II.  The  N on- Specialist  Degree.  Nine  Majors 
of  resident  graduate  work  distributed 
among  three  departments,  not  more  than 
six  Majors  falling  in  any  one  group  of 
departments.  No  dissertation  is  re- 
quired. 

2.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
1)  Candidacy.    Any  member  of  the  Graduate 

*In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Dean 
on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Dean  cannot  always  report  upon 
these  statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 


Schools  who  has  been  in  attendance  one  quar- 
ter or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago*  whose 
thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  prin- 
cipal department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  (which  must 
be  certified  by  the  heads  of  those  depart- 
ments), may,  on  recommendation  by  the  prin- 
cipal department  in  which  he  wishes  to  work, 
be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doc- 
tor's degree. 

2)  Requirements.  Students  thus  accepted  as 
candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's  degree, 
on  the  fulfillment  of  the  following  require- 
ments: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the 
University,  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted 
course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must 
include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects,  each  acceptable  to  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the 
work  done  in  preparation  for  the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed 
thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  candidate's 
work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression, 
and  such  knowledge  of  subjects  consid- 
ered fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy may  not  take  more  than  two  thirds 
of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may 
not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the 
degree,  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3)  Work  done  in  other  Universities.  Graduate 
work  done  in  another  university  will  be  ac- 
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cepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  provided  that  the  institu- 
tion in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  stand- 
ing and  sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the 
particular  work  was  satisfactorily  performed. 


Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily 
count  for  more  than  one  and  one  half  years  of  resi- 
dent work  in  the  University  ;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted 
after  one  year  of  residence. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


1.  The  University  Fellowships.  The  University 
appropriates  annually  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  for  Fellowships  in  the 
Graduate  Schools.  These  Fellowships  are  awarded 
by  the  Trustees  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  and  the  nomination  of  a  particular 
department.  Each  year  about  seventy  fellowships 
are  assigned,  ranging  in  individual  value  from 
$120,  or  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three 
quarters,  to  $520. 

2.  Applications  for  Fellowships.  Applications  for 
fellowships  should  be  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  University,  and  should  be  in  his  hands  on 
or  before  February  15. 

3.  Appointments  to  Fellowships. 

1)  Date.  The  annual  assignment  of  fellowships  is 
made  at  the  Spring  Convocation  in  the  middle  of 
March.  A  fellowship  is  available  for  any  three 
of  the  four  quarters  beginning  with  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

2)  Attainments  Required.  The  candidate  must 
have  attained  proficiency  in  some  department. 
In  general  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one 
year  in  resident  study  after  receiving  his 
Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment 
special  weight  is  given  to  theses  indicating 
the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct  original 
investigation. 

4.  Special  Fellowships.    In  addition  to  the  regular 
University  Fellowships  mentioned  above,  there 
are  special  Fellowships  offered  by  individuals. 
These  vary  somewhat  in  number  and  amount 
from  year  to  year.  At  present  they  are  as  follows  : 
1)  The  William  A.  and  Fanny  C  Talcott  Fel- 
lowships and  Scholarships.    In  1896  Wm.  A. 
Talcott,  of  Rockford,  111.,  endowed  four  Fel- 
lowships and  Scholarships,  two  of  which  bear 
his  name  and  two  the  name  of  his  wife,  Fanny 
C.  Talcott.    They  are  intended  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  graduates  of  the  Rockford  Col- 
lege, but  in  the  absence  of  such  beneficiaries 
may  be  assigned  to  others.    They  pay  the  tui- 
tion fees  of  those  appointed  to  them. 


2)  The  Bucknell  Fellow  ship,  yielding  $400,  offered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  Franklin,  Pa.,  is  open  to 
graduates  of  Bucknell  University.  The  ap- 
pointment to  this  fellowship  is  made  by  the 
faculty  of  Bucknell  University. 

3)  The  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal  Fellowship  in 
Chemistry  endowed  by  Mr.  Berthold  Loewen 
thai  of  Chicago  as  a  memorial  of  his  son 
Joseph  B.  Loewenthal.  It  yields  about  $420 
to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is 
awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  University. 

5.  Graduate  Scholarships.  The  Scholarships  avail- 
able for  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  are  as 
follows  : 

1)  Scholarships  for  Excellence  in  the  Work  of 
the  Senior  Colleges.  The  University  offers 
twenty  Scholarships  for  excellence  in  the  work 
of  the  Senior  Colleges.  The  scholarships  are 
assigned  annually,  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Senior 
Colleges.  Each  department  of  the  University, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships, has  the  privilege  of  naming  a  student 
who  is  for  that  year  the  honor  student  of  the 
Senior  Colleges  in  that  department,  and  to  this 
student  there  is  given  a  Graduate  Scholarship 
yielding  in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the  Uni- 
versity tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120), 
provided  the  student  continues  his  studies  in 
the  Graduate  Schools. 

2)  The  William  A.  and  Fanny  C.  Talcott  Fellow- 
ships and  Scholarships.  See  under  Fellow- 
ships. 

3)  Affiliation  Scholarships.  Under  the  conditions 
of  affiliation  with  Kalamazoo  College,  Des 
Moines  College,  Butler  College,  and  John  B. 
Stetson  University,  the  three  students  who 
stand  highest  in  scholarship  and  general  ex- 
cellence in  each  graduating  class  are  awarded 
scholarships  covering  the  University  tuition 
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fees  for  three  quarters  ($120).  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  University  offers  : 

Three  Scholarships  to  graduates  of  Kala- 
mazoo College. 

Three  Scholarships  to  graduates  of  Des 
Moines  College. 

Three  Scholarships  to  graduates  of  Butler 
College. 

Three  Scholarships  to  graduates  of  John 
B.  Stetson  University. 

4)  Scholarships  for  Teachers  in  Affiliated  Schools, 
Under  the  conditions  of  affiliation  teachers  in 
the  various  Affiliated  Schools  of  the  University 
are  assigned  Scholarships  covering  the  tuition 
fee.  The  conditions  under  which  these  Schol- 
arships may  be  obtained  will  be  mailed  on  ap- 
plication. • 

INCIDENTAL 

1.  Physical  Culture.  Work  in  the  department  of 
Physical  Culture  is  open  to  students  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 


5)  Scholarships  for  Public  Speaking.  —  Three 
Scholarships,  each  yielding  the  amount  of 
thirty-five  dollars  ($35)  toward  the  tuition  fee 
for  a  quarter,  are  awarded  the  winners  in  the 
preliminary  contests  in  public  speaking.  In 
case  the  winner  in  a  preliminary  contest  has 
previously  secured  a  scholarship  in  this  way  in 
the  Graduate  Schools,  the  award  is  made  to 
the  second  in  rank. 

6)  Scholarships  for  Officers.  —  Forty  Scholar- 
ships, each  yielding  the  tuition  fees  for  three 
quarters  ($120),  are  assigned  annually  to  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties,  or  wives  of  members,  who 
may  desire  to  take  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
University. 


PRIVILEGES. 

2.  Chapel- Assembly.  A  weekly  chapel-assembly 
for  the  students  of  the  graduate  schools  is 
held  on  Thursdays,  at  10:30  a.m.  Attendance  is 
optional. 


III.    LIBRARIES,  LABORATORIES,  AND  MUSEUMS. 


THE  LIBRARIES. 

The  General  Library  is  for  the  use  of  students  in  all 
departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have 
matriculated  and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  at 
one  time  three  volumes  from  the  General  Library. 
These  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  desired,  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks. 

The  approximate  estimate  of  the  books  at  present  in 
the  library  is  320,005. 

All  the  Branch  and  Departmental  libraries  are  cata- 
logued and  classified.  Most  of  the  collections  in  the 
General  Library  are  now  permanently  arranged. 

The  General  Library  is  open  on  every  week-day  from 
8  :  30  a.  m.  to  5  : 30  p.  m.  The  Library  receives  1,298 
current  periodical  publications,  including  the  transac- 
tions and  proceedings  of  learned  societies  ;  the  foreign 
serials  alone  numbering  not  less  than  674. 

The  Departmental  Libraries  are  closed  at  6  p.  m., 
and  are  not  open  during  the  evening  except  to  those 
to  whom  special  permission  has  been  granted  by  the 
departmental  adviser. 

THE  LABORATORIES. 
The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Ryerson 
Physical  Laboratory  contain  rooms  for  special  re- 
search, small  laboratories  for  work  of  investigation, 


large  laboratories  for  general  instruction,  lecture - 
rooms,  class-rooms,  library,  museum,  and  offices. 

The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  is  a  group  of  four 
buildings  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Anatomical, 
Botanical,  Physiological,  and  Zoological  Sciences. 
Medical  instruction  is  given  in  three  of  these  labora- 
tories. 

THE  MUSEUMS. 

The  Walker  Museum  contains  the  collections  of 
fossils  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  and  various 
mineralogical,  anthropological,  palaeontologic,  and 
geological  collections,  donated  to  or  deposited  in  the 
Museum.  It  contains  also  the  lecture-rooms  and 
libraries  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Anthropology. 

The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  contains  a  series  of 
large  and  well-equipped  rooms  for  the  installation  and 
exhibition  of  museum  material.  The  Biblical,  the 
Comparative  Religion,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Egyptian 
collections  occupy  the  second  floor.  A  large  assembly 
room  and  administration  offices  are  on  the  first  floor, 
and  a  library  on  the  third  floor. 

THE  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  is  situated 
near  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Its  principal  instru- 
ment is  a  refracting  telescope  of  40  inches  aperture. 
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IV.    GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE. 


Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  When  presenting  him- 
self for  admissioD  to  the  University,  the  student  should 
bring  his  diploma,  and  present  it,  with  any  letters  of 


introduction,  at  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Grad- 
uate Schools.  Detailed  directions  will  be  furnished  in 
the  Deans'  office  as  to  the  mode  of  matriculation  and 
registration  for  courses  of  instruction  desired. 


FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 


1.  Matriculation  Fee.  The  Matriculation  fee  is  $5.00, 
and  is  required  of  every  student  on  entrance  to  the 
University. 

2.  Tuition  Fee. 

a)  The  Tuition  fee  is  $40.00  per  quarter  (including 
the  library  and  incidental  fee,  $5.00)  for  regular 
work  (three  Majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two 
Majors. 

b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking 
only  one  Major  (or  equivalent),  one  half  the  full 
tuition  fee  being  charged. 

c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and 
payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Boom  Al. 


3.  Laboratory  Fees. 

Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00 
for  a  Major  course,  and  $2.50  for  a  Minor  course.  Stu- 
dents in  Biology  pay  $2.50  for  a  Major  course,  and 
$1.25  for  a  Minor  course. 

Ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for 
Laboratory  work  in  any  one  department  (M  and  DMj 
courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion). 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Laboratory  fee,  students 
will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5.00 
worth  of  Laboratory  material.  Unused  ijortions  will 
be  redeemed. 

4.  Graduation  Fee. 

The  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 


ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Nine  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the  The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 

quadrangles.    Two  of  these  are  reserved  for  the  stu-  annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in 

dents  of  the  Divinity  School  and  four  are  for  women.  the  University  residing  within  the  quadrangles  : 

A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory ;  lowest,  average,  liberal. 

each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by  the  President  of     University  bill,  tuition   $120  00      $120  00      $120  00 

TT  .        .,  rtr  Rent  and  care  of  room   60  00        105  00         175  00 

the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the     Board    90  00       126  00       225  00 

members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  SS^V^*a^":.":     10  00        loo  loo 

Faculties  of  the  University  by  the  members  of  the  

mu            ,       ,  .      ,  ,/   tt          ■    i  i        .-.  $295  00       $396  00       $605  00 
House.    The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 

by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  Xt  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to 

the  general  control  of  the  University  Council.  reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates 

..  ■  t     .  ,  can  do  so.   Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20.00  ,     ,  ,.  ,  ,       -,                  ,      u+  .         ,  » 

.    .    ,  with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from 

to  $70.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.    This  includes  <*-!  ™          i            a    *v   *i  nn     +    u  •  -i 

■     .      ,  f     %           _    ,  ,   „  .               .  $1.00,  a  week  upwards,  the  $1.00  rate  being  easily  se- 

heat,  light,  and  care.    Each  hall  for  women  has  sepa-  j     ^       j,        *.  j    ±              ±     ^  t\t 

,.  .     ,          ■,       ,         mn         ,  cured  where  two  students  room  together.  Many 

rate  dining  hall  and  parlors    The  cost  of  table  board  laceg  offer  room  and  board  from  um  upwards< 

in  these  halls  is  $42.00  a  quarter.  There  m             ^  wh[ch  gecure  board  at  ^ 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  con-  the  rate  during  the  past  year  ranging  from  $2.25  to 

cerning  rooms  and  board  within  or  without  the  quad-  $2.75  a  week.    A  list  of  approved  boarding  places  out- 

rangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar.  side  the  quadrangles  will  be  kept  on  file  at  the  Infor- 

For  further  details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  mation  Office,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and  information 

and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application.  regarding  the  same  may  there  be  obtained. 
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V.    THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 


Work  for  non-resident  students  is  offered  by  the 
University  through  the  University  Extension  Division. 
The  Lecture-study  Department  offers  courses  of  sys- 
tematic lecture-studies  by  members  of  the  University 
Faculty,  in  communities  where  any  committee  or 
organization  will  undertake  the  responsibility  of  local 
management.  The  Correspondence- study  Department 


offers  to  individual  students  systematic  courses  of 
study  in  secondary  and  college  subjects,  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  University 
instructor,  For  further  information  consult  the  Cir- 
culars of  Information  of  the  University  Extension 
Division. 


VI.    UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 


University  College  is  the  college  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  center  of  the  city.  It  was 
originally  designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  active 
teachers  of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  This  service  the 
college  still  performs  though  its  courses  are  open  to 
all  persons  upon  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the 
colleges  and  the  graduate  schools  on  the  quadrangles. 


The  courses  are  given  at  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  203 
Michigan  avenue,  in  the  afternoon,  evening,  and  on 
Saturday.  The  courses  offered  are  not  only  for  under- 
graduate students,  but  also  for  graduate  students  who 
will  receive  credit  for  their  work  in  like  manner  as 
undergraduate  students. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


IA.    THE   DEPARTMENT    OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

JAMES  H.  TUFTS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

GEORGE  H.  MEAD,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

JAMES  R.  ANGELL,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

ADDISON  W.  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

EDWARD  SCRIBNER  AMES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

AMY  ELIZA  TANNER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Philosophy. 

 ,  Assistant  in  Laboratory. 

FELLOWS. 
1902-1903. 

ELIZABETH  KEMPER  ADAMS,  A.B.  Babbott  (Vassar)  Fellow. 
KATE  GORDON,  Ph.B.  WICKLIFFE,  ROSE,  A.B. 

IRVING  KING,  A.B.  JOHN  BROADUS  WATSON,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  training  in  the  methods  of  philosophic  inquiry,  reflection, 
and  statement,  and  thus  to  equip  competent  teachers  and  investigators  in  the  various  branches.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  secure  this  aim  save  as  the  student  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  results  already  achieved. 
Stress  is  therefore  laid  upon  intimate  contact  with  what  has  already  been  done  and  upon  knowledge  of  how  it 
has  been  done.  The  department  will  aim  to  train  specialists,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate 
general  knowledge.  Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  will  be  required  to  select  for  special  attention,  and  to 
make  some  particular  investigation  in  one  of  the  four  fields  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  history  of  philosophy, 
psychology,  ethics;  but  this  specialization  will  presuppose  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  branches  to  enable 
one  to  direct,  and  if  necessary  to  undertake,  teaching  in  them. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  life,  philosophy  has  much  of  value  for  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  philosophy  lay  so  close  to 
the  various  sciences,  social,  historical,  and  biological,  on  one  side,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical  life  on 
the  other,  as  at  present.  The  department  desires  in  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  courses  to  make  due 
recognition  of  this  fact.  It  is  hoped  and  intended,  for  example,  that  the  courses  in  the  history  and  theory  of 
logic  will  be  useful  to  special  scientific  students  who  are  interested  in  the  intellectual  basis  and  relations  of 
their  own  disciplines ;  that  the  history  of  philosophy  will  serve  to  illuminate  literature  and  political  history, 
that  courses  in  ethics  will  be  serviceable  to  those  working  in  the  social  and  political  sciences  generally,  as  well  as 
to  those  preparing  for  the  ministry,  law,  and  journalism;  that  psychology  will  be  a  welcome  ally  to  the  biolog- 
ical sciences,  and  to  those  fitting  themselves  for  the  work  of  teachers  and  physicians. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  are  expecting  to  take  philosophy  as  a  subsidiary  subject  for  the 
Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  are  urgently  requested  to  see  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  once  after  coming  into 
University  residence,  and  to  arrange  for  this  work  in  advance.  From  six  to  nine  Majors  are  required 
according  to  the  amount  of  time  already  spent  in  philosophic  studies.  The  equivalents  of  the  elementary 
courses  in  psychology,  ethics,  and  logic  are  required  as  antecedents.  Work  will  be  assigned  according  as  the 
principal  work  is  in  literary,  scientific,  or  historical  and  social  lines. 

A  student  presenting  himself  for  the  doctor's  degree  with  philosophy  as  the  chief  subject  will  be 
required  to  have  the  equivalents  of  Courses  4-6  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  psy- 
chology ;  the  latter  may  be  either  experimental  or  general,  or  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two.    He  may 
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further  specialize,  as  already  indicated,  in  history  of  philosophy,  psychology,  ethics,  and  logics  and  meta- 
physics. Experimental  psychology  may  be  offered  as  a  principal  or  as  a  subsidiary  subject.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  student  should  be  prepared  in  the  equivalents  of  Courses  10-14,  in  one  or  more,  at  least,  of  the 
theoretical  courses,  and  as  a  rule  should  also  take  some  work  in  physiology  or  neurology. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  a  building  of  its  own  at  5704  EJlis  avenue.  The  extensive  collection 
of  apparatus  is  primarily  assigned  to  afford  thorough  training  in  accepted  methods  of  investigation.  New 
apparatus  required  for  research  work  is  promptly  supplied. 

The  library  of  the  department  contains  the  more  important  works  on  logic,  psychology,  the  history  of 
philosophy,  aesthetics,  and  ethics,  with  sets  of  the  philosophical  journals. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902— Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM  =  Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
ftlj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Note.— Courses  4-6  form  a  continuous  course  given  each  year, 
designed  especially  for  Senior  College  students.  They  may  count 
as  graduate  work  by  special  arrangement.  Any  one  of  the 
three  may  be  taken  by  itself.  Courses  21-28  are  intended  for 
graduate  students  who  wish  to  cover  the  field  in  a  more 
thorough  manner.  The  courses  in  Ancient  and  those  in  Modern 
Philosophy  are  given  in  alternate  years,  and  the  work  may  be 
begun  in  either  year. 

4,  5.  History  of  Philosophy. — (For  the  Senior  Colleges.) 
These  courses  are  designed  (1)  as  a  survey  of 
the  history  of  thought,  considered  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  sciences,  to  literature,  and  to  social 
and  political  conditions;  and  (2)  as  an  intro- 
duction to  philosophy  through  a  more  careful 
study  of  some  of  the  most  important  systems. 
Windelband's  History  of  Philosophy,  with  lec- 
tures, and  readings  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Des- 
cartes, Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant. 

2Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Tufts. 
Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Note.— This  course  in  the  Winter  Quarter  will  be  given  at 
11 : 00-1 : 00  Mondays ;  11 : 00-12 : 00  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries. — This  is  a  non-technical 
course,  for  Senior  College  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. It  forms  the  conclusion  of  Course  5, 
but  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  Courses 
1  and  2.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  12:00. 

Associate  Professor  Mead. 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Mead. 

21.  Renaissance  Philosophy,  Hobbes,  etc. — For  grad- 
uate students. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11: 00. 

Associate  Professor  Mead. 


22.  Spinoza  :  Ethics  and  Metaphysics. — For  graduate 

students. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Tufts. 

23,  24.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy.— A  brief 

survey  of  the  earlier  authors  on  the  basis  of 
Burnet,  followed  by  more  detailed  study  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  concluding  with  an 
outline  of  the  Mediaeval  period.  Stress  will  be 
laid  especially  upon  the  leading  conceptions, 
upon  their  relation  to  the  general  life  and 
thought  of  the  times,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  formation  and  development  of  theological 
doctrine.    For  graduate  students.  2Mj. 

Professor  Tufts. 

26.  British  Philosophy,  from  Locke  to  Mill.— Both 

the  ethical  and  the  epistemological  develop- 
ments will  be  considered.  For  graduate  stu- 
dents. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  2:00. 

Professor  Tufts. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

27.  Leibniz  and  Kant. — A  brief  presentation  of  the 

chief  conceptions  of  Leibniz,  followed  by  a  more 
comprehensive  consideration  of  Kant's  thought. 
For  graduate  students. 

M j .    Winter  Quarter ;  11 : 00. 
Professor  Tufts. 

28.  Post-Kantian  Idealism. — The  successors  of  Kant. 

For  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00. 
Professor  Tufts. 

Courses  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

31.  The  Philosophy  of  Science.— An  historical  survey 
of  the  physical  sciences  will  be  followed  by  a 
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psychological  analysis  of  space,  time,  and  mo- 
tion, and  the  processes  of  measurement.  For 
Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Mead. 

32.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution. —  The  writings  of 
the  principal  exponents  of  evolution  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences.  For  Senior  College  and  grad- 
uate students.         Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Mead. 

33, 34, 35.  The  Theory  of  Logic. — The  course  as  a  whole 
is  designed  to  advance  a  critical  and  construct- 
ive theory  of  the  logical  functions :  judgment, 
conception,  and  inference.  In  the  first  quarter 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  nature  of 
judgment.  In  the  Winter  Quarter  the  special 
modes  of  judgment,  qualitative,  quantitative, 
categorical,  and  hypothetical,  etc.,  will  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  Spring  Quarter  the  problems 
involved  in  the  relation  of  inference  to  judg- 
ment, to  truth,  and  to  the  various  modes  of  rea- 
soning will  be  considered. 

3Mj.   Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Dewey. 
'  [Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

36.  Contemporary  Idealism.  —  A  comparison  of  the 

standpoints  of  Green,  Bradley,  and  Royce.  For 
advanced  graduate  students  only. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  12:  00. 

Professor  Dewey. 

37.  Seminar :  Philosophic  Method.  —  An  examination 

of  the  logical  presuppositions  of  contemporary 
philosophy. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  Tues.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Dewey. 

38.  Special  Concepts.— For  candidates  for  the  Doc- 

tor's degree,  having  philosophy  as  principal  or 
secondary  subject.  Occasional  meetings  through 
the  year.    No  credit  is  given  for  this  course. 

Professor  Dewey. 

39.  Development  of  Judgment  from  Locke  through 

Kant. — For  Senior  College  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Courses  in  Ethics. 

40.  The  Theory  of  Ethics  in  Its  Relation  to  Psychol- 

ogy.—  The  ethical  writings  of  a  number  of  nine- 


teenth-century authors,  as  Mill,Wundt,  Heff  ding. 
Spencer,  and  Paulsen,  will  be  studied. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Mead. 

41.  The  Logic  of  Ethics. — This  course  will  undertake 

a  critical  examination  of  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  a  scientific  treatment  of  ethics.  For 
graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Dewey. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

42,  43.  Sociology  of  Ethics. — This  course  will  ap- 

proach the  problems  of  ethics  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  organization  In  the  autumn  the 
ethical  problems  relating  to  the  various  institu- 
tions of  society  will  be  discussed  ;  in  the  winter 
the  ethical  problems  relating  to  the  connection 
of  the  individual  and  society.  For  graduate 
students. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters ;  12:00. 

Professor  Dewey. 

44.  The  Psychology  of  Ethics. — This  course  will  in- 

clude particularly  the  ethics  of  self-control  and 
self-realization,  and  the  significance  of  psycho- 
logical analysis  for  ethical  theory.  For  gradu- 
ate students. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 
Professor  Dewey. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

45,  46.  The  Evolution  of  Morality. — This  course  will 

give  a  general  review  of  the  typical  facts  in  the 
growth  of  moral  customs  and  ideals.  In  the  Au- 
tumn Quarter  primitive  human  morality  will  be 
discussed,  considering  three  or  four  types  of 
tribal  life  and  the  ethical  development  of  insti- 
tutions and  the  individual  in  these  types.  The 
method  pursued  is  that  of  social  psychology. 
In  the  Winter  Quarter  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Roman  civilizations  will  be  discussed  as  regards 
their  contributions  to  present  moral  practices 
and  ideas,   For  graduate  students. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter -Quarters  ;  12:00. 

Professor  Dewey. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

47.  Seminar  :  Contemporary  Theories  regarding  Ethical 
Relations  of  Individual  and  Society. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Dewey. 
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Courses  in  Psychology. 
9.  Outline  of  Experimental  Psychology. —  Lectures 
and  class  demonstrations  illustrating  the  scope 
and  technique  of  experimental  methods  in  psy- 
chology. For  Senior  College  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Angell. 
Prerequisite :  Introductory  Psychology. 

10,  11,  12.  Experimental  Psychology.  Training 
Course. — This  course  is  designed  to  train  stu- 
dents for  independent  research  and  for  teaching 
this  branch.  It  is  distinctly  a  laboratory  course. 
Students  may  enter  this  course  at  the  begin- 
ning of  any  of  the  three  quarters.  The  work 
is,  however,  closely  connected,  and  the  depart- 
ment strongly  recommends  adherence  to  the 
regular  sequence,  as  indicated  in  the  course 
numbers. 

3Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Lectures  :  8  : 30. 

Laboratory  :  8: 30-10: 30  or  3: 00-5: 00. 

Associate  Professor  Angell 


Note.  — Lectures  and  Laboratory  work  occur  on  different 
days. 

Course  10:  Will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  cuta- 
neous, kinaesthetic,  gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensa- 
tions, introduced  by  a  general  presentation  of 
psychological  methods.  Autumn  Quarter. 

Course  11:  Will  be  given  over  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  visual  and  auditory  sensations.  Winter  Quarter. 

Course  12:  Will  consider  the  application  of  experi- 
mental methods  to  the  study  of  the  more  complex 
processes  of  consciousness.  Spring  Quarter. 

13, 14, 15.  Experimental  Psychology.  Research  Course. 

This  course  is  primarily  intended  for  purposes 
of  original  investigation.  It  presupposes  a 
course  like  the  foregoing,  or  extended  practice 
in  other  laboratory  work,  biological  or  physio- 
logical. Selected  problems  will  be  assigned  to 
individual  students.  • 

In  Courses  10, 11,  and  13-15  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  do  work  on  the  strictly  physio- 
logical side  of  psychology — in  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Unusual  facil- 
ities for  such  work  are  afforded  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Neurology  and  Physiology,  and  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  psychology  is  called 
to  these  courses,  described  more  fully  in  the 
special  programmes  of  those  departments.  Rele- 
vant work  in  these  lines  will,  with  the  consent 


and  cooperation  of  the  respective  departments, 
be  credited  in  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  de- 
gree in  philosophy  when  the  principal  subject 
is  experimental  psychology. 

3Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Associate  Professor  Angell 
and  . 

15.  Development  of  Modern  Psychology. — The  course 

will  consider  critically  the  most  characteristic 
and  significant  theories  of  conspicuous  contem- 
porary psychologists,  e.  g.,  Bain,  Wundt,  Ward, 
Stout,  Ribot,  and  James.  For  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Angell. 

16.  Psychological  Concepts  and  Methods. — For  Sen- 

ior College  and  graduate  students. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Mead. 

17.  Advanced  Psychology. 

Associate  Professor  Angell. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

19.  Contemporary  Social  Psychology. —  The  develop- 

ment of  social  psychology  from  individual 
psychology  will  be  traced,  and  its  justification 
and  methods  discussed. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mead. 

20.  Comparative  Psychology. — This  course  will  aim  to 

trace  the  development  of  intelligence  as  running 
parallel  to  the  development  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem from  the  lowest  forms  upward.  For  gradu- 
ate students.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Mead. 

Courses  in  ^Esthetics. 

7.  ^Esthetics.— An  introduction  to  the  history  and 

theory  of  aesthetics.  The  two  aspects  of  the 
aesthetic  field,  viz.:  appreciation,  or  criticism, 
and  artistic  production  will  be  analyzed,  and 
their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference 
both  to  their  psychological  origin,  and  to  their 
historic  relations  in  the  development  of  art. 
For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30. 
Professor  Tufts. 
Prerequisite :  Introductory  Psychology. 

8.  ^Esthetics.— General  principles  and  standpoint. 

For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:30. 

Professor  Tufts. 
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IB.    THE  DEPARTMENT  01  EDUCATION 

OFFICERS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
NATHANIEL  M.  BUTLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
THOMAS  P.  BAILEY,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
GEORGE  HERBERT  LOCKE,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 


JAMES  H.  VAN  SICKLE,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md.  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 

FELLOWS. 
1002-1003. 

HARVEY  CARR,  A.B.  JOHN  T.  McMANIS,  A.B.         ROBERT  KEABLE  ROW,  A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  department  to  train  competent  specialists  for  the  broad  and  scientific  treat- 
ment of  educational  problems.  The  courses  provided  for  this  end  fall  in  the  main  under  three  heads  : 
(1)  Courses  in  psychology  and  related  work ;  (2)  Courses  in  educational  theory ;  (3)  Courses  in  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches.  Only  courses  of  the  second  class  are  separately  printed  here. 
Courses  under  (1)  and  (3)  will  be  found  under  their  respective  departments.  • 

It  is  believed  that  any  profitable  study  of  educational  theory  and  method  presupposes  a  thorough  grounding 
in  psychological  principles ;  that  a  scientific  treatment  of  educational  problems  demands  as  a  prerequisite  a 
familiarity  with  the  methods  and  results  of  the  modern  study  of  the  development  of  intelligence ;  that  an 
appreciation  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  education  requires  that  discipline  in  the  estimate  of  values  and  ideals 
which  is  afforded  by  ethics ;  and  that  a  broad  outlook  is  best  gained  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
human  thought.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  courses  in  educational  theory  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  the  Introductory  Courses  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  that  advanced  work  in  this  depart- 
ment be  accompanied  by  further  work  in  the  lines  indicated  above.  In  this  connection  attention  is  also 
called  to  the  related  courses  in  biology,  physiology,  neurology,  and  social  science. 

The  instructors  in  the  department  edit  The  School  Review,  a  journal  of  secondary  education,  issued  ten 
times  a  year,  and  published  by*  the  University  of  Chicago  Press ;  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year. 

The  department  maintains  a  school  or  a  laboratory  of  educational  research  and  demoostration  known  as 
the  University  Laboratory  School.  The  theoretical  principles  of  the  following  courses  are  practically  elabo- 
rated and  tested  in  this  school.  It  conducts  and  supervises  also  the  University  Secondary  School,  consisting 
of  a  department  for  language,  literature,  and  science,  and  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School.  Special 
circulars  of  these  schools  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  University. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902  — Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj^Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

Senior  College  Courses.  not  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  for  teachers 

6.  The  Method  of  Mental  Growth.— This  course  will  with  a  limited  experience. 

discuss  the  question  of  mental  growth  with  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

reference  to  problems  of  teaching.    The  con-  Professor  Young. 
elusions  reached  will  be  tested  by  observation 

work  in  the  laboratory  school.  7.  The  Method  of  Subject-Matter. 

The  three  courses  (6,  7,  8)  offered  in  Method  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 

will  be  especially  adapted  for  students  who  have  Professor  Young. 
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8.  The  Method  of  the  School. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30. 
Professor  Young. 

9.  Positive  and  Negative  Factors  in  Education. 

Professor  Young. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

10.  The  Aim  and  Equipment  of  the   High  School 
Teacher.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11: 00. 

Assistant  Professor  Locke. 

12.  Topics  in  Secondary  Education. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:30. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Butler. 

Note.— Courses  6-10  and  12  may  count  toward  higher  degrees 
by  special  arrangement. 


Graduate  Courses. 

14.  Problems  of  School  Administration. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  11:00. 

Superintendent  van  Sickle. 

20.  History  of  the  Development  of  Educational  Effort 

in  England. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Locke. 

20A.  History  of  the  Development  of  Educational 
Effort  in  Great  Britain. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 

21.  Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United 

States. — With  special  reference  to  state  control. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 

22.  City  School  Administration. — A  continuation  of 

Course  21,  with  special  reference  to  cities. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 

23.  Comparative    School    Systems  :    England,  Ger- 

many, and  the  United  States. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Professor  Butler. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Butler. 


24.  Evolution  of  the  Method  of  the  Arts. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  :  9:30. 
Professor  Young. 

Note.— In  subsequent  years  the  discussion  of  the  Evolution 
of  Method  in  (a)  Science,  (b)  History  and  Language,  will  be 
substituted  for  that  of  the  Arts. 

25.  Psychologic  Basis  of  Education. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Young. 

26.  Evolution  of  Character. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Young. 

27.  Principles  in  Education.  —  A  discussion  of  the 

philosophy  of  education,  with  special  reference 
to  a  survey  of  the  contemporary  educational 
situation  :  elementary,  secondary,  collegiate,  and 
technological.        Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 

Professor  Dewey. 
Prerequisite  :  Equivalents  of  Courses  1  and  2. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

29.  Sociologic  Basis  of  Education.  Mj. 

Professor  Young. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

30.  Logical  Methods  in  Relation  to  Education. — A 

discussion  of  the  experimental,  deductive  and 
inductive,  and  historical  methods  as  applied  to 
subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

M j .    Spring  Quarter  ;  12 : 00. 
Professor  Dewey. 

31.  Seminar:  The  Euolution  of  the  Curriculum  in  the 

Fifteenth  to  Seventeenth  Centuries,  with  ref- 
erence to  general  social  and  intellectual  con- 
ditions. Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Dewey. 
Open  only  after   special  consultation  with 
instructor. 

33,34,  35.  Special  Research.— Open  only  to  graduate 
students  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching. 
Work  will  be  personally  arranged,  and  be  in 
the  field  of  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
according  to  experience  and  plans  of  individ- 
ual ;  and  will  take  the  form  of  library  research, 
observation  and  (under  special  circumstances) 
practice. 

3M j .    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professors  Dewey,  Young, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Locke. 
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II.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JAMES  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

THORSTEIN  B.  VEBLEN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

WILLIAM  HILL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

HENRY  RAND  HATFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

WESLEY  CLAIR  MITCHELL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

G.  W.  S.  ADAMS,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Finance  and  Colonial  Policy. 


HENRY  C.  ADAMS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor'of  Political  Economy,  the  University  of  Michigan  (Summer 
Quarter,  1902). 

FELLOWS. 
1902-1903. 

CHARLES  CRISWELL  ARBUTHNOT,  S.B.  RALEIGH  WALTER  HARBOR,  A.B. 

JAMES  ALISTER  DONNELL,  A.M.  ROBERT  FRANKLIN  HOXIE,  A.B. 

FRANCIS  LEVI  FAREWELL,  A.B.  MURRAY  SHIPLEY  WILDMAN,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Graduate  courses  are  provided  for  training  and  research  in  subjects  such  as  wages,  money,  agriculture, 
socialism,  industrial  combinations,  statistics,  demography,  finance,  and  the  like.  Specialization  may  be  carried 
on  in  many  parts  of  the  field,  under  special  direction  in  the  Seminar,  whereby  each  student  receives  a  personal 
appointment  for  one  hour  a  week.  The  work  is  so  adjusted  as  to  form  an  organized  scheme  leading  by  regular 
stages  to  productive  results  suitable  for  publication. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  will  not  be  permitted  to  offer  elementary  courses  in  Political  Economy 
as  part  of  the  work  during  the  year's  residence.  Students  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject 
for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  should  be  prepared  at  least  on  (1)  the  general  principles  of  economics  (as  contained  in 
Courses  1  and  2,  or  an  equivalent);  (2)  the  history  of  Political  Economy;  and  (3)  the  scope  and  method  of 
Political  Economy. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject,  should  be  prepared, 
in  addition  to  the  above  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  on  (1)  Public  Finance,  and  (2)  on  some  descrip- 
tive subject  as,  e.  g.,  Money,  or  Tariff,  or  Railways,  etc. ;  and  the  examination  will  be  more  searching  than  that 
for  the  degree  of  A.M. 

In  all  cases  candidates  should  early  consult  with  the  heads  of  departments  within  which  their  Major  and 
Minor  subjects  are  taken. 

The  library  materials  for  graduate  work  in  economics  are  exceptionally  easy  of  access,  and  books  needed  in 
any  special  investigation  will  be  ordered  at  once.  Complete  files  of  American  and  foreign  journals  are  at  hand  ; 
and  the  great  libraries  of  the  city  give  free  access  to  their  resources. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902— Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.    Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

GENERAL. 

The  courses  may  be  roughly  classified  into 

Group  I,  Theoretical :  Courses  10,  11,  12,  13, 14, 15, 16,  17,  18,  19. 

Group  II,  Practical :  Courses  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47. 
Group  III,  Seminars  :  Courses  50,  51,  53,  54,  55. 
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For  admission  to  the  courses  of  Groups  II  and  III,  a  prerequisite  is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  Courses  1 
and  2  in  the  department,  or  an  equivalent.  Course  1  is  not  open  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the 
work  of  2.    (See  departmental  programme  for  Courses  1  and  2.) 

After  passing  satisfactorily  in  Courses  1  and  2  the  student  will  rind  a  division  of  the  courses  into  three 
general  groups  :  Group  II  will  be  concerned  chiefly  with  a  study  of  economic  principles,  their  historical 
development,  and  the  various  systems  of  economic  thought ;  Group  III,  while  making  use  of  principles  and 
economic  reasoning,  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  collection  of  facts,  the  weighing  of  evidence,  and  an 
examination  of  questions  bearing  on  the  immediate  welfare  of  our  people.  For  a  proper  grasp  of  the  subject 
Courses  10,  11,  and  13  are  indispensable;  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  study  of  economics  the  student  should 
supplement  a  course  in  Group  II  by  a  course  in.  Group  III.  Group  IV  provides  for  the  oversight  of  special 
investigations,  particularly  those  undertaken  by  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees. 

Ability  to  treat  economic  questions  properly  can  be  acquired  only  if  the  student,  being  possessed  of  some 
natural  aptitude  for  the  study,  devotes  sufficient  time  to  it  to  enable  him  to  assimilate  the  principles  into  his 
thinking,  and  to  obtain  certain  habits  of  mind  which  are  demanded  for  proficiency  in  this,  as  in  any  other 
important  branch  of  study. 


Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses. 

10.  History  of  Political  Economy. — Lectures,  Read- 

ing, and  Reports. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter ;  11:  00. 
Assistant  Professor  Veblen. 
This  course  treats  of  the  development  of  Political 
Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  doctrine ;  of  the 
formation  of  economic  conceptions  and  principles, 
policies,  and  systems.  The  subject  will  be  treated  so 
as  to  show  the  continuity  and  systematic  character  of 
Political  Economy  as  an  intelligent  explanation  of 
economic  facts.  Both  the  history  of  topics  and  doc- 
trines and  that  of  schools  and  leading  writers  will  be 
studied. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  the  commercial  theories 
of  the  Mercantile  System,  the  Physiocratic  School, 
Adam  Smith  and  his  immediate  predecessors,  the 
English  writers  from  Adam  Smith  to  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
the  European  and  American  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  be  studied.  Selection  will  be  made  of 
those  who  have  had  great  influence,  and  who  have 
made  marked  contributions  to  Political  Economy. 

The  student  will  be  expected  to  read  prescribed  por- 
tions of  the  great  authors  bearing  on  cardinal  princi- 
ples. It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  he  will  learn  to  see 
the  consistency  and  relations  of  economic  theories  and 
to  use  the  science  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  a  mere  mass 
of  arbitrary  formulae  or  dicta.  A  special  feature  of 
the  work  will  be  a  thorough  study  of  Adam  Smith 
and  of  Ricardo. 

11.  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy. — De- 

fines the  province,  postulates,  and  character  of 
Political  Economy,  as  shown  by  the  leading 
writers  and  schools  of  the  present. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Veblen. 


The  course  treats  of  the  premises  on  which  the 
analysis  of  economic  problems  proceeds,  the  range  of 
problems  usually  taken  up  for  investigation  by  econo- 
mists, the  methods  of  procedure  adopted  in  their 
solution,  the  character  of  the  solutions  sought  or 
arrived  at,  the  relations  of  Political  Economy  to  the 
other  Moral  Sciences,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  political,  social,  and  industrial  situation  in  deter- 
mining the  scope  and  aim  of  economic  investigation. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  writers  on  method,  as 
Mill,  Cairnes,  Keynes,  Roscher,  Schmoller,  Menger. 

12.  Theory  of  Value. — After  a  brief  preliminary 

survey  has  been  made  of  the  discussions  prior 
to  Adam  Smith,  the  cost  of  production-theory, 
as  developed  at  the  hands  of  Ricardo,  McCul- 
loch,  James  Mill,  Sr.,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Cairnes  is 
taken  up  for  detailed  study.  Then  the  utility 
theory  of  value,  as  presented  by  Jevons  and 
Austrian  economists,  is  examined  in  similar 
fashion.  Finally,  the  attempts  made  by  such 
writers  as  Marshall,  Dietzel,  Pantaleoni,  Clark, 
Patten,  McFarlane,  Hobson,  etc.,  to  frame  a 
more  satisfactory  theory  of  value  by  combining 
the  analysis  of  cost  and  of  marginal  utility,  are 
reviewed.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8: 30. 

Dr.  Mitchell. 

13.  Labor  and  Capital. —  Unsettled  problems  of  dis- 

tribution. Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 

Professor  Laughlin. 
The  more  abstruse  questions  of  distribution  will  be 
considered.  No  student,  therefore,  can  undertake  the 
work  of  this  course  with  profit  who  has  not  already 
become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles. 
The  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  sat- 
isfactorily in  Course  2,  or  who  can  clearly  show  that 
they  have  had  an  equivalent  training. 
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A  graduate  course,  but  open  to  undergradu- 
ates who  have  completed  an  elementary  course 
in  English  history.  M.  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Professor  Terry. 

51.  The  History  of  England.— The  founding  of  the 

state.    A  study  of  early  English  institutions. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Professor  Terry. 

52.  The  History  of  England. — The  development  of 

parliamentary  government. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Professor  Terry. 

53.  The  History  of  England.  —  The  growth  of  the 

democracy.    The  development  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment.   The  constitution  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Professor  Terry. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.} 

54.  55,  56.  Mediaeval  Official  Documents.  —  Reading 

and  interpretation  of  selected  documents.  De- 
signed especially  for  those  beginning  the  study 
of  history. 

3Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters ;  4:00. 

Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

59,  60.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Mediaeval  City, 

with  especial  reference  to  Italy. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  ;  3:  00. 

Assistant  Professor  Schwill. 

61,  62.  France  under  Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu. 

2Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Dr.  Thompson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

3.— The  Modern  Period. 

63,  64,  65.  England  under  the  Stuarts. 

3Mj.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters; 11:00.  Mr.  Catterall. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 
66.  The  Rise  of  Prussia.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Schwill. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

),  70.  The  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schwill. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

2,  73.    England  from  1689  to  1760. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  ;  11:00. 

Mr.  Catterall. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 


75,  76.  England  from  1783  to  1815. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  ;  11:00. 

Mr.  Catterall. 

77.  The  French  Revolutionand  the  Era  of  Napoleon. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  12: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schwill. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902.] 

80.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760- 

1865. — Bibliography.  Investigation  of  special 
topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools 
who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Undergraduate  students  must 
take  Course  3,  or  the  courses  of  Group  D,  as  pre- 
requisites. Mj.  Summer  Quarter  ;  11: 00. 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

81.  Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United  States. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Sparks. 

82.  Western  History. — The  Beginnings  of  the  Trans- 

Alleghanian  Commonwealths. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Sparks. 

84.  The  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Com- 

promise of  1850  to  Secession. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Sparks. 

85.  United  States  History :    Secession,  Civil  War, 

and  Reconstruction,  1860-1872. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Sparks. 

106.  The  History  of  Land-Policy  in  America.— The 

dealings  of  colonial,  state,  and  national  govern- 
ments with  the  problems  concerning  land,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day;  and  the 
relations  of  this  policy  to  American  social  and 
political  history. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9: 30. 
Professor  Jameson. 

107.  The  History  of  the  Organization  of  Religion  in 

America.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9: 30. 

Professor  Jameson. 
In  the  two  subsequent  years  Courses  106  and  107 
will  be  followed  by  courses  in  :  (108)  the  history  of 
American  population  and  of  internal  communications  ; 
(109)  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
to  Spanish  America  ;  (104)  the  history  of  American 
political  parties,  to  1844  ;  (105)  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can slavery. 
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THE  SEMINARS. 


90.  91,  92.   Mediaeval   and   English  Institutions.— 

Special  investigation  of  topics  connected  with 
the  development  of  early  English  social  and 
political  institutions. 

3Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters; 
Fri.,  4 : 00-6 : 00.  Professor  Terry. 

Extra  sessions  may  be  called  from  time  to 
time  for  the  reading  of  papers,  etc. 

114.  The  Formation  and  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 

stitution.     Autumn  Quarter  ;  Mon.,  4: 00-6: 00. 

Professor  Jameson. 

115.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 

from  1789  to  1801. 

Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  4: 00-6:  00. 

Professor  Jameson. 


116.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 
from  1801  to  1815. 

Spring  Quarter  ;  Mon.,  4:00-6:00. 
Professor  Jameson. 

In  the  two  subsequent  years  the  topics  considered 
will  be  :  (117)  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States  from  1815  to  1829  ;  (118)  the  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  the  states,  1775  to  1830 ;  (119)  the 
history  of  state  rights,  nullification  and  secession ; 
(111)  the  British  administration  of  the  American  colo- 
nies ;  (112)  the  institutions  of  government  in  the 
American  colonies  ;  (113)  the  constitutional  history  of 
the  American  Revolution. 


V.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

FRANK  BIGELOW  TARBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  the  Semitic  Languages. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  collection  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other 
objects,  and  a  large  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities,  besides  about  four  thousand  five  hundred 
photographs  of  Egyptian,  Palestinian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sites,  buildings,  sculptures,  etc.  These  are  con- 
stantly accessible  to  students.  Furthermore,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about 
half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has  a  good  collection  of  plaster  casts,  reproductions  in  bronze  of  most  of 
the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  some  valuable  original  antiquities,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman.  The  neighboring  Field  Columbian  Museum  has  also  considerable  illustrative  material,  the 
Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  good.  Much  use  is  made  by  the  department  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  these  public  collections.  For  information  with  regard  to  library  facilities  and  the  Philological  Society,  see 
p.  63  of  this  Circular. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902  —  Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.   Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

1.  History  of  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Conquests  of  Alexander. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 


2.  History  of  Greek  Art,  to  the  End  of  the  Fourth 
Century  B.  C.       Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Professor  Tarbell. 


3.  History  of  Late  Greek  and  Roman  Art. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Tarbell. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  2. 

4.  History  of  Christian  Art  during  the  Middle  Ages 

and  the  Renaissance. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schwill. 
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5.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Tarbell. 

6.  Greek  Vases  and  Coins.         Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903.] 

7.  Egyptian  Archaeology.  Mj. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 


8.  Egyptian  Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testament. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 


M. 


9.  Egyptian  Life  and  Antiquities.  Mj. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 


VI.    THE  DEPAR TMEJSTT  OF  SO OI OL OGY  AND  ANTHR OPOLOO Y. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ALBION  WOODBURY  SMALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 
CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  Divinity  School. 
CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  Ph.B.,  D.B.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
MARION  TALBOT,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science. 

FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  and  Curator  of  the  Anthropological 

Section  of  Walker  Museum. 
WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
JEROME  HALL  RAYMOND,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
IRA  W.  HOWERTH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 
MARY  McDOWELL,  Resident  Head  of  the  University  Settlement. 

FELLOWS. 
1902=1903. 

ROBERT  MORRIS,  A.B.,  LL.B.  EBEN  MUMFORD,  A.B. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  RILEY,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Specialization  may  be  pursued  in  either  of  the  five  groups:  (a)  Social  Philosophy  and  Methodology;  (6) 
Anthropology  and  Ethnology;  (c)  the  Psychology  of  Races  and  Masses;  (d)  Social  Technology,  especially  ameli- 
orative agencies  for  the  industrial,  the  dependent,  and  the  criminal  groups ;  (e)  Domestic  Technology,  includ- 
ing dietary  and  sanitary  science.  The  programme  of  the  department  rests  upon  the  principle  that  human 
society,  as  a  whole,  is  a  developing  process  and  all  the  concrete  activities  of  men  must  be  interpreted  as  parts 
of  this  process.  Particular  associations  are  subordinate,  not  merely  in  the  quantitative  sense,  but  in  the  more 
important  functional  sense.  All  schemes  of  study  accepted  by  the  department  as  entitling  students  to 
examination  for  the  higher  degrees  must  include  proportional  attention  to  the  origins,  forms,  impulses,  modes, 
and  ends  of  human  association  in  general.  This  condition  is  necessary  to  insure  adoption  of  the  sociological 
as  distinguished  from  the  individualistic  point  of  view. 

The  resources  of  the  department,  in  addition  to  the  teaching  force,  are  (1)  a  museum  of  anthropology,  (2) 
a  laboratory  for  Domestic  Technology,  (3)  a  library  which  receives  all  the  new  literature  of  importance  within 
its  field  and  is  constantly  completing  the  collection  of  older  literature,  (4)  all  the  clinical  opportunities  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  (5)  a  department  club,  maintained  by  the  graduate  students  for  mutual  assistance  in  critical 
work. 

Liberal  arrangements  are  made  with  students  whose  particular  interests  require  more  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  attention  to  the  biological,  the  psychological,  and  the  other  social  sciences. 
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The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  club  other  persons,  whether 
connected  with  the  University  or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.    Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

The  following  table  exhibits  correlations  of  courses  to  be  included  in  the  work  on  which  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees  will  be  examined.  Certain  substitutions  of  equivalent  work  may  be  made  by  previous  arrange- 
ment with  the  department : 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Group  D 

Group  E 

For  A.M.  

Course  72 
"  26 
73 

«  53 

Course  1 
4 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  30 
"  53 

Course  72 
"  53 
56 

•'  26 

Course  42 
"  43 
"  44 
"  45 
"  46 

For  Ph.D.  (Secondary) 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  53 
Course  74  (or  94) 
78  (or  95) 

Course  1 
2 
4 
7 
8 
9 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  53 
Course  74  (or  94) 
"     30  (or  27) 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  53 
Course  74  (or  94) 

Course  56 

Consult 
Associate 
Professor 

Talbot 

For  Ph.D.  (Primary)  - 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  53 
Course  73  (or  98) 

Course  78 
"  94 
"  95 
"  96 
"  30 
"  56 

Consult 
Associate 
Professor 
Starr 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  53 
Course  73  (or  98) 
"     74  (or  94) 
Course  27 
"  30 
Course  24  (or  28) 
Course  56 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  53 
Course  74  (or  94) 

Course  56 
"  61 
"  57 
"  64 
"  65 

Consult 
Associate 
Professor 
Talbot 

Courses  67  and  77  should  be  presented  in  Groups  A,  C,  and  D.  They  may  be  substituted  in  above 
schedules  for  Ph.D.  by  arrangement  with  the  instructors  concerned. 

Choice  of  the  remaining  courses  should  not  be  made  without  previously  consulting  the  instructors  in  the 
department. 

In  case  the  chief  work  of  a  candidate  is  philosophical,  at  least  one  piece  of  original  concrete  investigation 
will  be  required  before  examination  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  In  case  the  chief  work  of  a  candidate  is  inves- 
tigation of  concrete  relations,  a  prerequisite  will  be  at  least  one  piece  of  independent  philosophical  work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902— Spring  Quarter,  1903. 


M  =  Minor  course  =  a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM  =  Double  Minor  course  =  a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course  =  a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj  =  Double  Major  course  =  a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

dents  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are,  (1)  to  pre- 
sent the  great  problems  of  Ethnology;  (2)  to 
consider  systems  of  classification   of  human 


1.  General  Anthropology.— Outlines  of  the  Science. 
Tylor,  Anthropology.  The  class  work  will  be 
based  on  the  text-book  named. 

Mj.   4  hrs.  a  week.    Summer  Quarter,  1903  ; 
12:00. 

Associate  Professor  Starr. 


Ethnology.—  Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brin- 
ton,  Races  and  Peoples  will  first  be  studied. 
The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class 
lectures,  discussions,  and  preparation  by  stu- 


races  and  the  basis  for  such  classification ;  (3) 
to  follow  the  history  of  the  science. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1902  ;  12:  00. 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

Prehistoric  Archaeology.— European.    Outline  of 
the  science  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  Old  World. 
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It  is  recommended  that  Professor  Dewey's  courses 
The  Logic,  The  Psychology,  and  The  Sociology  of 
Ethics,  be  taken  either  before  or  with  Course  96. 

98.  Education  as  a  Social  Function. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1902  ;  3: 00. 
Associate  Professor  Vincent. 

Students  making  Sociology  their  primary  subject 
are  advised  to  include  as  many  as  possible  of  the  fol- 
lowing graduate  courses  : 

I.  A.  34-38, 12-44. 

I.  B.  10, 17. 


II.  2,  7,  8,  9, 10,  23,  29,  30. 

III.  11, 12,  13, 14,  21,  22,  32,  41,  43,  44. 

IV.  30,  and  selections  from  the  synoptic  courses 
to  be  determined  by  the  special  direction  of 
the  students'  sociological  study. 

In  the  Winter  Quarter  Professor  Small  will  give 
an  Open  Lecture  at  4  o'clock  Friday  of  each  week 
on  The  Relations  of  Sociology  to  the  other  Depart- 
ments of  Social  Science.  The  course  is  intended 
for  graduate  students  who  do  not  make  Sociology  a 
principal  or  secondary  subject.  It  may  also  serve  as 
a  review  course  for  sociological  students. 


VII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion. 

JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D.,  LL.D.  {President  of  Oberlin  College),  Haskell  Professorial  Lecturer 

on  Comparative  Religion. 
CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  {President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary),  Barrows 

Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 
EDMUND  BUCKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Comparative  Religion  (Summer  Quarter). 


LOUIS  H.  JORDAN,  D.D.,  Instructor  in  Comparative  Religion  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  regular  work  in  the  department  is  devoted  to  the  three  branches  of  Comparative  Religion,  viz.,  His- 
tory and  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Comparative  Theology.  An  elementary  major  course  is  offered  to  all  who 
wish  to  gain  a  survey  of  the  field.  Special  courses  on  the  history  of  primitive  beliefs,  the  Indo-Europoan 
Religions,  and  the  Semitic  Religions  provide  for  a  year's  class-room  work.  At  this  stage  the  student  is  prepared 
for  courses  in  the  Introduction  to  Religion  and  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The  Research  courses  provide 
for  advanced  investigation  in  which  all  the  resources  of  the  student  are  demanded.  Courses  1-8  and  the 
Research  courses  are  required  when  Comparative  Religion  is  taken  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Courses  1-4,  two  courses  selected  from  Nos.  5-8  and  one  Research  course  are  required 
of  one  who  takes  Comparative  Religion  as  a  minor  subject  for  the  same  degree.  Equivalents  for  these  courses 
to  the  number  of  three  Majors,  selected  from  other  related  departments  of  the  University,  will  be  accepted, 
but  the  selection  must  be  approved  by  this  department  before  the  student  undertakes  the  work  and  their 
credit  value  will  not  always  be  accepted  as  equal  to  courses  in  the  department  itself. 

Two  "Lectureships"  on  the  Relations  of  Christianity  to  the  other  Religions,  established  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Caroline  E.  Haskell,  are  under  the  direction  of  this  department.  The  "Haskell  Lectures"  are  delivered  at 
the  University  yearly.    The  "  Barrows  Lectures  "  are  delivered  every  three  years  in  cities  of  India. 

University  fellowships,  yielding  incomes  of  from  $520  to  $320,  are  open  to  students  in  Comparative  Reli- 
gion on  equal  terms  with  students  in  other  departments  and  are  assigned  yearly  in  accordance  with  the  Univer- 
sity regulations  governing  fellowships. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902— Spring  Quarter,  1903.* 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.   Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


1.  An  Outline  History  of  Religion. 

Mj.    Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
1902,1903;  3:00.        Professor  Goodspeed. 

2.  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

3.  Religions  of  the  Semites. — (Babylonia,  Egypt,  Syria 

and  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Islam). 

Mj.      Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

4.  Religions  of  the  Indo-European  Peoples. — India, 

Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  Kelts  and  Teutons. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

5.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Religion. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 
5A.  Origin,  History,  and  Method  of  the  Study  of 
Comparative  Religion. — A  series  of  eight  open 
lectures. 

Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1902. 

Dr.  Jordan. 


6.  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

7.  The  Science  of  Religion. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1902  ;  9: 00. 

Dr.  Buckley. 

8.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903 ;  9: 00. 

Dr.  Buckley. 

9.  Studies  in  the  Religious  Life  of  India  (Haskell 

Lectures). 
No  credit  is  given  for  this  course. 
Sundays  in  July  and  August,  1902. 

Professor  Barrows. 

10.  Comparative  Theology— Research. 

3Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. 2  hrs.  a  week.  Before  registering,  stu- 
dents will  consult  as  to  subject  and  time  with 
the  instructor. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 


VIII    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND 

LITERATURES. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Semitic 

Languages  and  Literatures. 
EMIL  GUSTAV  HIRSCH,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lit.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Ancient  History. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
WILLIAM  MUSS-ARNOLT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Philology. 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  the  Semitic  Languages, 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
JOHN  M.  P.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

FELLOWS. 
1902=1903. 

LUTIE  REBECCA  CORWIN,  S.T.B.  FRANKLIN  PIERCE  RAMSAY,  A.M. 


*  Unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  work  of  the  student  ordinarily  will  be  arranged  according  to  one  of  four  or  five  plans : 
The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggregating  three  Majors.    These  courses 
viz.,  (a)  1 ;  (b)  2,  or  5,  or  6 ;  (c)  24,  or  28,  or  29,  or  62, 

1)  Constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  those  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  who 
desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 

2)  Serve  as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  in  the  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Theology.  Students  who  have  already  performed  this  work  before  entering  the 
University  of  Chicago  will  receive  credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  secondary  subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will 
be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  courses,work  amounting  to  six  Majors,  which  shall  be 
systematically  arranged,  and  which  the  head  of  the  department  shall  approve.  The  student  is  recommended  to 
select  either  (1)  three  historical  courses  (viz.,  51,  52,  53),  with  three  courses  in  exegetical  work  selected  from  the 
courses  offered,  or  (2)  work  made  up  of  Courses  41,  42,  43,  62,  67,  69,  70 ;  or  (3)  work  in  Rabbinical  literature 
and  theology,  selected  from  Courses  100-110. 

When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  the  student  may  select  either 
Aramaic,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  in  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  six  Majors. 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  principal  subject,  will  be  understood  to 
include  — 

1)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good 
acquaintance  with  Biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac ; 

2)  An  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature ; 

3)  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  especially  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Old  Testament  (see  Courses  50-56); 

4)  An  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old  Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms 
of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom  ;  also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and 
of  the  principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  ; 

5)  A  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  theological  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews ; 

6)  Some  familiarity  with  the  Rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  New  Testament  litera- 
ture, with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages,  he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained 
a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay 
special  emphasis  upon  either  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which  he  thus 
selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in 
part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In  any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicog- 
raphy will  be  expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  definite  form. 
The  degree  is  granted  only  to  those  who  can  give  evidence  of  high  attainment  in  the  department  and  of  ability 
to  do  independent  investigation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM  =  Double  Minor  course= a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course = a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.    DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

Hebrew  Language  and  Literature.  2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  2:00. 
1.  Hebrew  Language.— Gen.,  chaps,  i-viii;  including  Professors  W.  R.  Harper 
the  grammatical  principles  of  the  language,  the  AND  RICE- 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of      2.  Historical  Hebrew.    The  Books  of  Samuel. —  Crit- 
English  into  Hebrew.    The  ground  covered  in  ical  translation  of  portions,  with  a  study  of  He- 
Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method.  brew  Syntax. 

This  course  is  given  twice  each  year,  viz.:  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

DMj  or  2DM.    Summer  Quarter;  8:30  and  Professor  Price. 

12:00.                        Professor  Price,  and  M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903. 

Assistant  Professor  Willett.  Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 
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5.  The  Books  of  Kings. — Critical  translation  of  the 

more  important  portions,  with  special  reference 
to  the  syntax. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1902 ;  9: 30. 

Professor  Price. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903. 

Dr.  Smith. 

6.  Prophetical  Hebrew.    Critical  translation  of  Deu- 

teronomy and  the  easier  portions  of  the  prophetic 
literature.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902. 

Dr.  Smith. 

7.  The    Minor    Prophets. —  Careful   translation  of 

the  Hebrew  text  with  a  study  of  the  vocabulary 
and  of  the  principles  of  syntax  as  they  are  illus- 
trated in  the  text. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903. 

Dr.  Smith. 

11.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading.    The  Historical  Books. 

%Mj.  Dr.  Smith. 

12.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading.    The  Wisdom  Books. 

Dr.  Smith. 

13.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading.    Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 

miah,  and  Esther. 

%M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903. 

Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

14.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading.   Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclesi- 

astes,  and  Song  of  Songs. 

J^M.   Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

15.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading.    The  Books  of  Samuel. 

Y^l.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  1902. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

16.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading.    The  Prophetic  Books. 

Dr.  Smith. 

21.  The  Book  of  Genesis  (in  English).— A  study  of  the 

sources  of  the  book  and  of  its  teachings. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter,  1902. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

22.  Deuteronomy. —  This  course  will  embrace  (1)  a 

study  of  the  question  of  authorship,  date,  and 
purpose ;  (2)  a  somewhat  detailed  comparison 
with  the  material  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  and 
(3)  a  critical  reading  of  selected  passages. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 


23.  Books  of  Kings  and   Their  Parallel  Assyrian 

Records. — Historical  and  Critical  work. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904 ;  3: 00. 

Professor  Price. 

24.  Isaiah  i-xxxix. — Arrangement  of  the  material  in 

chronological  order,  a  critical  translation  of  the 
more  important  sections,  a  translation  of  the 
whole,  and  a  study  of  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  teachings  in  their  historical  setting. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902;  3:00. 

Professor  Price. 

25.  Isaiah   i-xxxix  (in  English). — Arrangement  in 

chronological  order,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  the  different  prophecies. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903 ;  4  :  00. 

Professor  Price. 

26.  Isaiah  xl-lxvi.  —  An  examination  of  the  ques- 

tions of  authorship,  style,  date  of  composition  ; 
the  character  of  the  Messianic  element ;  a  crit- 
ical translation  of  selected  passages,  and  a  rapid 
translation  of  the  remainder. 

Mj .    Summer  Quarter,  1902 ;  11 : 00. 

Assistant  Professor  Willett. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903;  3:00. 

Professor  Price. 

27.  Isaiah  xl-lxvi  '(in  English). — In  this  course  the 

effort  will  be  made  to  master  the  contents  of  the 
chapters  and  to  study  the  progress  of  the 
thought.         Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904;  2:00. 

Professor  Price. 

28.  Jeremiah. — Attention  will  be  given  to  the  political 

conditions  in  Judah's  decline,  and  the  waning  of 
religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's 
utterances ;  the  book  will  be  arranged  and  inter- 
preted in  chronological  order. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1905  ;  3  :00. 

Professor  Price. 

29.  Ezekiel. —  Condition  of  the  exiles ;  Babylonian 

government ;  Ezekiel's  character ;  analysis  and 
translation  of  selected  sections. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1905  ;  2:  00. 

Professor  Price. 

31.  The  Psalter.— The   formation   of    the  Psalter; 

characteristics  of  the  Psalms  as  to  style  and 
authorship ;  critical  translation  of  selected 
Psalms  ;  their  classification  and  use. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  Price. 

32.  The  Psalter  (in  English). 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903;  11:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Willett. 
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33.  The  Songs  of  Ascents  :  Psalms  120-134  ;  and  The 

Maccabean   Psalms  —  Grammatical  and  his- 
torical interpretation,  with  a  comparison  of 
the  psalms  in  Assyrio-Babylonian  Literature. 
M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  1903 ;  8 : 30. 
Assistant  Professor  Muss-Arnolt. 

34.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. — With  a  general  survey 

of  the  five  Megilloth. 
M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  9: 30. 
M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  1904;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Muss-Arnolt. 

35.  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old 

Testament. — Together  with  a  survey  of  Hellen- 
istic Literature  of  the  Pre-Christian  Era. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1904;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Muss-Arnolt. 

41-43.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
History.  —  In  these  courses  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  present  under  four  divisions,  namely: 
(1)  the  beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom, (2)  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
times  of  Josiah,  (3)  from  the  times  of  Josiah  to 
the  times  of  Ezra,  (4)  from  the  times  of  Ezra  to 
the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  (a)  the  particular 
historical  events  with  their  relations  to  con- 
temporaneous history,  (6)  the  literary  docu- 
ments, (c)  the  social,  industrial,  and  political 
data,  {d)  the  facts  concerning  the  various  reli- 
gious institutions,  (e)  the  general  progress  of 
religious  thought.  These  courses  are  intended 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  Old  Testament  study,  and  are  re- 
quired of  every  candidate  for  a  degree\(Course  60 
may  be  substituted  for  Course  41).  Each  course 
is  an  independent  study  and  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

41.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
and  History,  including  a  study  of  Prophecy. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902;  11:00. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

42.  The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903  ;  11 : 00. 
Professor  W,  R.  Harper. 

43.  The  Wisdom  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1902;  9:30. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

45.  Hebrew  Seminar  I. — Nahum. 

Mj.   Summer  Quarter,  1902  ;  Mon.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 


46.  Hebrew  Seminar  II. — Habakkuk. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

47.  Hebrew  Seminar  III. — Zephaniah. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

48.  Hebrew  Seminar  IV. — Obadiah  and  Haggai. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

49.  Hebrew  Seminar  V. — Isaiah  i-xii.  Mj. 

Professor  Price. 

50.  Outline  of  Hebrew  History.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

51,52.  History  of  the  Hebrews. — These  two  courses 
cover  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  Israel 
from  the  beginning  to  the  Maccabean  age. 
Each  course  is,  however,  an  independent  study, 
and  may  be  taken  separately. 

51.  From  the  Beginnings  to  Solomon. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1902  ;  12:  00 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

52.  From  Solomon  to  Nehemiah. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902 ;  12: 00 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

53.  The  History  of  Antiquity  through  the  Persian  Em- 

pire. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1902  ;  Spring  Quarter 
1903;  2:00.  Professor  Goodspeed. 

54.  Early  Hebrew  History.  —  This  course  takes  up 

certain  problems  in  the  early  period  of  the 
history  of  Israel  for  special  investigation.  A 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  expected.  For  1903  the 
topic  will  be  in  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903 ;  12: 00. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

55.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 

archy.— In  this  course  the  chief  attention  is 
given  to  special  topics.  A  reading  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  as  well  as  a  general  acquaintance 
with  oriental  antiquity  and  Hebrew  history  is 
desirable  as  a  prerequisite. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

56.  Introduction  to  the  Early  History  of  the  Jewish 

Community.  —  The  course  is  concerned  with  a 
special  study  of  the  documents  exhibiting  or 
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illustrating  the  development  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity out  of  the  old  Hebrew  state. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

60.  The  Origin,  Growth,  and  Character  of  the  Pro- 

phetic Books. 

A  required  course.    See  Courses  41-43. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903,  1904,  1905 ;  3:00. 

Professor  Price. 

61.  The  Old  Testament  Prophets  and  Modern  Prob- 

lems.—  This  will  include  a  study  of  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  elements  preserved  in  the 
records  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  their  value  in  the  solution  of  problems  of 
modern  life.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Price. 

62.  The  Hebrew  Prophets.  —  Including  (1)  a  study, 

one  by  one,  of  the  prophetical  works  in  chron- 
ological order,  (2)  a  general  treatment,  based 
upon  the  previous  study.  [This  course  is  open 
both  to  Hebrew  and  to  English  students]. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904  ;  9:30. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

63.  Prophecy,  and   the   History  of   Prophecy. — A 

study  of  prophecy  upon  the  basis  of  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  prophetic  material  according  (1)  to 
the  historical   periods,  (2)  the  work  of  the 
prophet,  (3)  the  principal  ideas  of  prophecy. 
Y±  or  3^Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1903 ;  Sun.,  8 : 30. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

64.  Prophecy  and  the  History  of  Prophecy. — Same 

as  Course  63,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate 
students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904  ;  11: 00. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

65.  Messianic  Prophecy. — A  study  in  chronological 

order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.      Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904  ;  3: 00. 

Professor  Price. 

66.  Hebrew  Poetic  Literature. — An  examination  of 

Hebrew  poetry,  with  special  reference  to  the 
strophic  arrangement  and  diction,  including  a 
study  of  the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  the  later  Psalmody. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902  ;  12: 00. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 


67.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics.— A  study  of  the 

contents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  He- 
brew Philosophy  in  general.  [This  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew 
fluently.]     Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904  ;  11: 00. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

68.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics. — Same  as  Course 

67,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate  students 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

%  or  )^Mj.    Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters, 
1904  ;  Winter  Quarter,  1905  ;  Sun.,  8:30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

69.  The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament 

Traditions. — (1)  A  comparison  of  the  several 
documents  of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  composed  ; 
and  (2)  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  more  important  Semitic  nations. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903  ;  12  : 00. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

70.  Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  9  :  30. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

71-73.  The  Priestly  Work  in  the  Old  Testament. 

71.  Priest  Codes;  The  Hebrew  Laws,  their 
form  and  contents,  especially  Deuteronomy  and 
Leviticus. 

yi  or  ^Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1902  ;  Sun.,  8: 30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

72.  Priest  History,  especially  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 

%  or  3^Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1902  ;  Sun.,  8:  30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

73.  Priest  Psalms,  that  is,  the  Psalms  as  they 
were  used  for  worship. 

)4  or  >^Mj.   Winter  Quarter,  1903  ;  Sun.,  8: 30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

74.  Biblical  Apocalyptic. — A  study  of  apocalyptic  in 

the  Old  Testament,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extra- 
canonical  apocalypses  and  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902;  11:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

75.  Religions  of  the  Semites.— This  course  includes  a 

rapid  survey  of  the  religions  of  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  and  Western  Asia,  as  well  as  of  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Muhammed  and  the  reli- 
gious movement  proceeding  from  him. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 
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80.  History  of  the  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902 ;  2: 00. 

Professor  Price. 

81.  General  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 

the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902 ;  9: 30. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

82.  History,    Principles,    and   Methods  of  Biblical 

Criticism. — A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  Price. 

83.  History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testament 

Interpretation. — A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Price. 

84.  The  Bibliography  of  the  Old  Testament— in  its 

historic  development  and  present  conditions. — 
A  critical  estimate  of  the  most  important  books 
on  the  Text,  Translations,  Introduction,  History 
and  Archaeology,  Exegesis  and  Biblical  Theol- 
ogy of  the  Old  Testament.  Discussion  of  the 
chief  periodicals  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Mj  (or  M,  each  Term),  Summer  Quarter,  1903 ; 
8:30.  Winter  Quarter,  1904;  8:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Muss-Arnolt. 

90.  Egyptian  Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testament. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

91.  Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1902,  1903  ;  11: 00. 

Professor  Price. 

92.  Life  in  Old  Testament  Times.  —  A  study  of  the 

elements  which  made  up  the  everyday  social, 
commercial,  political,  and  religious  life  of  the 
Hebrews  and  their  most  influential  neighbors. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

93.  Palestinian  Geography  and  Archaeology. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

94.  Palestinian  Life  and  Government. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902 ;  12: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

95.  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Assyrio-Babylonian 

Inscriptions. — A  review  of  the  material  in  the 
inscriptions  bearing  on  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903;  12:00. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 


Rabbinical  Languages  and  Literature. 

100.  General  Introduction  to  Rabbinical  Literature 

and  Life.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

101.  Mishnah. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected 

Tracts  of  the  Mishnah. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

102.  Babylonian  Talmud. —  Reading  of  easier  (Hag- 

gadic)  selections,  with  a  view  of  studying  the 
dialects  grammatically  and  lexicographically. 
M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1903;  11:00. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

103.  Babylonian  Talmud:  (Advanced.)— Reading  of 

Tract  BeraJchoth,  or  Abhodah  Zarah  (Babylo- 
nian) with  Commentaries.  Study  of  language 
and  method.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

104.  Jerusalem  Talmud.  —  Reading  of  some  Tract  or 

selected  portions.    Study  of  the  lexicography 
and  dialect  will  be  the  feature  of  this  course. 
M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1903 ;  11 :00. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

105.  Halakkic  Themes.  —  Study  from   the  sources, 

tracing  the  ritual  practice  to  its  final  decision 
in  the  Codes.  This  is  a  research  course  for  ad- 
vanced students  exclusively.    A  Seminar. 

3Mjs.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  1904. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

106.  The  Civil  and  Criminal  Legislation  of  the  Talmud. 

— Open  to  students  without  knowledge  of  He- 
brew ;  and  of  interest  for  members  of  the  classes 
in  sociology  and  political  science  or  comparative 
jurisprudence. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1903  ;  12:00. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

107.  Rabbinical  Commentaries  on  Genesis  or  other 

Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  —  The  study  of 
terminology  of  the  Hebrew  Grammarians  and 
their  writings  will  be  combined  with  this  course. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

108.  History  of  the  Jewish  Sects :  Pharisees,  Saddu- 

cees,  Essenes,  Rabbinites,  and  Karaites. 

M.  First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  Hirsch. 
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109.  Talmudic  Analogies  to  the  New  Testament. — 

A  presentation  of  the  correspondences  of  Rab- 
binical doctrine  with  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  life  of  the  Jews  during 
the  New  Testament  century. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1903;  11:00. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

110.  Rabbinical  Philosophy.— A  Seminar. 

2Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1905  ;  11:00-1:00. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904  ;  12: 00. 

Professor  Hirsch. 
Professor  Hirsch  will,  upon  occasion,  give  op- 
portunities for  the  reading  of  Modern  Hebrew. 

Aramaic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

115.  Biblical  Aramaic— The  elements  of  >Aramaic,  in- 

cluding a  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the 
Books  of  Ezra  and  of  Daniel. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1902  ;  2: 00. 

Dr.  Smith. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  1902;  9:30. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

116.  Targum. — Selections    from  the    Targum,  with 

Grammar,  Lexicography,  and  Methods  of  the 
Targumim. 

M.  Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  1902 ;  9 : 30. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

117.  Beginning  Syriac,  including  the  material  of 

Nestle's  Grammar,  and  selections  from  the  New 
Testament. 

M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1902  ;  2:00. 

Dr.  Smith. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

118.  Advanced  Syriac. — Roediger,  Chrestomathia  Syr- 

iaca;  Land,  Anecdota  Syriaca. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

Assyrian  Language  and  Literature. 

125.  Assyrian  Language. — A  study  of  the  Esarhaddon 
texts,  and  of  (a)  the  grammatical  principles  of 
the  language,  (b)  the  more  common  cuneiform 
signs,  (c)  the  use  of  the  Assyriological  material 
for  lexicographical  purposes. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902  ;  12:00. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  2:  00. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 


126.  Early  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions.— Includ- 

ing (a)  the  critical  interpretation  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I ;  (6)  a  more  rapid  reading  of  the  re- 
maining inscriptions  from  before  745  B.C. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902  ;  11: 00. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  5:  00. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

127.  Later  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions. —  Includ- 

ing (a)  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  Assur- 
banipal  Inscription,  with  (b)  a  more  rapid  read- 
ing of  the  remaining  historical  inscriptions  from 
745  B.  C.  to  626  B.  C. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

128.  Selected  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions.— With 

special  reference  to  Assyrian  Lexicography. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

129.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions.— Including  (a) 

Nebuchadnezzar,  East  India  House  (I.  Rawlin- 
son,  pi.  53-58=59-64);  and  (6)  Neo-Babylonian 
Inscriptions  (of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Nabon- 
idus).  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903;  9:30. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

130.  Babylonian  Contracts. —  Using  Strassmaier,  In- 

schriften  von  Nabonidus. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903;  9:30. 
•        Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

131.  Assyrian  Letters. —  Using  Harper,  Assyrian  and 

Babylonian  Letters,  Vols.  I  and  V. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

132.  Assyrian  Syllabaries  and  Mythological  Inscrip- 

tions. Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

133.  Babylonian  Psalms  and  Addresses. —  Using  Zim- 

mern,  Babylonische  Busspsalmen,  etc. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

134.  The  Bilingual  Babylonian  Psalm  Literature  — 

A"  Seminar.     Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1905  ;  4: 00. 

Professor  Price. 

135.  Earliest  Unilingual  (so-called  Akkadian)  Cunei- 

form Inscriptions. 
A  Seminar.    Mj .   Winter  Quarter,  1904  ;  4 : 00. 

Professor  Price. 

136.  Origin  of  the  Semitic  Civilization  of  Babylonia. 

A  Seminar.     Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1903  ;  4: 00. 

Professor  Price. 
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137.  Mesopotamian  Geography. —  Based  on  the  Baby- 

lonio-Assyrian  Inscriptions  and  the  latest  results 
of  modern  explorations. 

M.  First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1903;  11:00. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

138.  Assyrian  and    Babylonian   Life. —A  systematic 

treatment  with  illustration  from  the  monu- 
ments. 

M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1903;  11:00. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper.  . 

139.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Literature  (in  English). 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903 ;  12:00. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

Arabic  Language  and  Literature. 

145.  Arabic  Language. — A  study  of  easy  narrative  and 

of  (a)  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  language; 
(b)  the  commonest  vocabulary,  and  (c)  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Arabic,  grammatically  considered 
to  the  Hebrew. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1902, 1903,  1904  ;  8: 30. 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

146.  Earlier  Suras  of  the  Quran. —  Including  a  trans- 

lation together  with  a  comparative  study  of 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  syntax. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902, 1904  ;  2:  00. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

147.  Later  Suras  of  the  Quran. —  Including  a  general 

examination  of  the  doctrines  of  Muhammed  as 
gathered  from  the  Quran,  and  a  study  of  the 
passages  relating  especially  to  war. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903, 1905. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

148.  The  Arabian  Nights. —  Sight  reading. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903 ;  8:  30. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

149.  Arabic  Geography,  History,  and  Commentary. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903, 1905. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

150.  Philosophical  Literature  of  the  Arabians.— Read- 

ing, in  the  original,  of  some  philosophical  trea- 
tise. Philosophical  terminology  of  the  Arabians. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1905  ;  8:30. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

151.  The  Life  of  Muhammed. —  Reading  of  selections 

from  Ibn  Hisham,  redaction  of  Ibn  Ishak, 
biography  of  the  prophet  (Cairo  edition);  com- 
parison with  the  best  European  lives  of  the 
prophet.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 


152.  Arabic  History. — A  careful  reading  of  the  histori- 

cal material  on  the  early  caliphate,  together 
with  rapid  reading  of  some  of  the  traditions. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903  ;  12:  00. 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

153.  Arabic  Geography. — A  study  of  the  extracts  in 

Arnold,  Chrestomathia,  as  an  introduction  to 
de  Goeje,  Bibliotheca  geographorum  arabico 
rum,  and  of  the  methods  and  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  geographers. 

Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  12: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

154.  Arabic  Prose. —  Easy  narrative  selections  from 

Arnold,  Chrestomathia,  studied  grammatically. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904. 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

155.  Arabic  Prose. — Grammatical  reading  of  selections 

from  Dieterici,  Thier  und  Mensch. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1905. 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

156.  Sindbad,  the  Sailor. — Rapid  reading  for  the  study 

of  colloquial  Arabic  and  the  acquirement  of  the 
common  vocabulary.    Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

157.  Arabic  Composition. —  Translation  of  easy  Eng- 

lish into  idiomatic  Arabic,  using  chiefly  the  ma- 
terial in  the  Chrestomathy  of  Socin's  Arabic 
Grammar.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

158.  Arabic  Poetry.  —  Reading  in  the  Delectus  of 

Noeldeke,  together  with  a  study  of  meters,  and 
a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  Arabic  verse. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

165.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.  —  Etymology. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarters,  1902, 
1903,1904;  12:00. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

166.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.  —  Syntax, 

M.    First   Term,   Summer   Quarters,  1902, 
1903, 1904;  12:00. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

Other  Semitic  Languages  and  Comparative  Work. 

167.  Samaritan. —  Using  Petermann,  Orammatica  Sa- 

maritana.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902. 

Assistant  Professor  Willett. 
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168.  Phoenician.  —  Using  Schroder,  Die  Phonizische 

Sprache.    Inscriptions  and  Grammar. 

M.    Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter  ;  1902. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

169.  Mandaic.  —  Noeldeke,  Mandaeische  Gvammatik. 

Reading  from  the  Sidra  Rabba. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1903  ;  9: 30. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

170.  Beginning  Ethiopic. —  Using  Dillmann,  Chresto- 

mathia  Ethiopica  and  Praetorius,  Grammatiea 
Mtliiopiea. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903  ;  9: 30. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 

171.  Advanced  Ethiopic.  —  Using  J.  Bachmann,  Ine- 

dita  ethiopica,  and  Charles,  Book  of  Jubilees. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

172.  North  Semitic  Inscriptions,  including  a  study  of 

the  Moabite  stone,  the  Siloam  inscriptions,  the 
Sinjirli  inscriptions,  and  others,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  and  to  a  better  understanding  of  Old 
Testament  history  and  literature. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903. 

Dr.  Smith. 

173.  Semitic  Seminar  I. — Comparative  Semitic  Pho- 

nology. Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

174.  Semitic  Seminar  II. —  Comparative  Semitic  Ety- 

mology. Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

175.  Semitic  Seminar  III. —  Comparative  Semitic  Syn- 
tax. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

176.  The  History  and  Bibliography  of  Semitic  Phi- 

lology. 

M.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  1903  ;  8:30. 
M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1904  ;  8: 30. 
Assistant  Professor  Muss-Arnolt. 


Egyptian  and  Coptic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

180.  Beginners'  Hieroglyphic— Including  the  acqui- 

sition of  the  commonest  signs  and  the  gram- 
matical principles  of  the  language  of  the  classic 
period.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903 ;  11:  00. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

181.  Translation  of  Egyptian  Texts  from  the  classic 

period. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1902  ;  9:  00. 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

182.  Late  Egyptian.— The  language  of  the  new  empire 

(XVIIIth-XXth  Dynasties).  (Possible  only  after 
pursuing  the  two  preceding  courses.) 

Mj.    Spring  Quarters,  1903,  1904  ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

183.  Hieratic  Egyptian.       Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

184.  Egyptian  Texts  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Period.— 

Including  a  study  of  the  bilingual  inscription 
of  Rosetta ;  the  Decree  of  Canopus  and  the 
Stele  of  Pithom.     Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

185.  Coptic  Language.  —  Elementary  study  of  the 

Sahidic  dialect  of  the  "Story  of  Gesios  and 
Isidoros." 

M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1904  ;  9: 30. 

M.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

186.  Coptic  Language.     Sahidic  Dialect.— Transla- 

tion from  the  version  of  the  Prophets,  with  a 
consideration  of  its  value  for  Old  Testament 
exegesis  and  the  tracing  of  all  possible  ety- 
mologies.       Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904  ;  9:  30. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

187.  History  of  Egypt. —  Giving  special  attention  to! 

the  religion,  literature,  art,  and  science,  and 
their  influence  upon  subsequent  civilization  I 
the  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  probable  period  of 
the  Israelitish  sojourn. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1902 ;  10:30.| 
Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 
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IX.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation. 
SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 
CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 
EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

FELLOWS. 
1902-1903. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  BAILEY,  A.B.,  D.B.  WILLIAM  DUNCAN  FERGUSON,  A.B.,  D.B. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Lines  of  Study. —  The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investiga- 
tion : 

1.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely  related  linguistically  to  the 
New  Testament,  for  students  who  already  have  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek. 

2.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text,  and  the  theory  and  praxis  of  textual  criticism  as  applied 
to  them. 

3.  Historical  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  including  : 

a)  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine,  and  the  Grseco-Roman  World. 

b)  The  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Church, 

c)  Special  Introductions  to  the  several  New  Testament  books. 

4.  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including  : 

a)  Principles  of  interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these  prin- 
ciples is  given  only  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 

b)  Interpretation  of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  these  principles. 

5.  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  {a)  the  history  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  (b)  the 
history  of  the  canon,  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation,  (d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

7.  Early  Christian  literature  (to  A.  D.  325),  studied  linguistically,  exegetically  and  historically. 
General  Aim. —  The  work  of  the  department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three  classes  of 

students. 

1.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors. 

2.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical  languages,  or  instructors  in  other 
departments  of  theological  study. 

3.  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  as  preparation  for  general 
Christian  service. 

Requirements  for  Degrees. — All  candidates  for  degrees  who  present  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  as  one  of 
the  subjects  are  required  to  take  Courses  1,  10,  15,  and  25. 

Students  who  make  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  the  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  or  the 
principal  subject  for  the  Master's  degree  must  complete  work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  nine  Majors,  includ- 
ing the  four  Majors  named  above. 

Students  who  make  Biblical  Greek  their  principal  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  complete  work 
equivalent  to  not  less  than  nineteen  Majors  including  the  four  Majors  named  above. 

For  more  specific  statement  of  requirements,  see  the  Programme  of  the  Department  or  the  Circular  of  the 
Divinity  School. 
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The  New  Testament  Club  holds  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  review  of  current  literature  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  New  Testament  study. 

Including  works  in  their  own  departmental  library,  in  other  departmental  libraries  accessible  to  students 
and  instructors,  and  in  the  General  Library  of  the  University,  the  department  possesses  a  very  large  and  valu- 
able library  outfit.  The  leading  German,  English,  and  American  journals  devoted  to  biblical  criticism  and 
interpretation  are  also  accessible  to  the  student. 


COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M  =  Minor  course  =  a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM  =  Double  Minor  course  =  a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course  =  a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=  Double  Major  course  =  a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


New  Testament  Greek. —  A    purely  linguistic 
course,  preparatory  to  courses  in  interpretation. 
An  examination  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  it. 
A  required  course. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1902  ;  2:  00. 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902,  9: 30. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 


New    Testament  Syntax.  —  Inductive  study 
the  syntax  of  the  noun,  pronoun,  and  article. 

Professor  Burton. 


of 


6. 


Rapid  Translation  and  Interpretation  of  portions 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament. 
M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1902; 
9:30.  Dr.  Goodspeed. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903 ;  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

Greek  Palaeography. — The  palaeography  and  in- 
terpretation of  Greek  documentary  papyri. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1902; 
11:00.  Dr.  Goodspeed. 

Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.— Ma- 
terial and  principles  of  criticism,  with  practi- 
cal exercises  from  facsimiles  and  digests  of 


readings. 


Mj. 


Winter  Quarter,  1903  ;  8:30. 
Dr.  Goodspeed. 


10. 


New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 

history  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  175 
70  A.  D.    Outline  of  New  Testament 


History  of 

Political 
B.  C.  to 
History. 
A  required  course. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter,  1903  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Mathews. 
Open  to  members  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 

11.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  World. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903 ;  8: 30. 
Professor  Mathews. 


12.  Social  and  Religious   History  of    Palestine  in 

New  Testament  Times.  —  Introduction  to 
Course  64.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  1903. 

Professor  Mathews. 

13.  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Christian 

Church.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  1904. 

Professor  Mathews. 

15.  General  Survey  of  the  New  Testament  Literature. 

Occasion,  purpose,  and  content  of  the  several 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  required  course. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903  ;  3:  00. 
Professor  Burton. 


16. 


Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. —  Detailed 
examination  of  the  resemblances  and  differences 
of  the  first  three  gospels  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  sources  and  authorship  of  each. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903;  Tues.  and  Fri. 


4:00-6:00. 


Professor  Burton 
and  Dr.  Goodspeed. 


17.  Sources  of  the  Life  of  Christ. — Critical  introduc- 
tion to  the  four  gospels. 

Professor  Mathews. 

19.  The  Life  of  Christ.— Historical  study  on  the  basis 
of  the  gospel  records. 

Mj  (or  M,  either  term),  Summer  Quarter, 
1902;  8:30.  Professor  Mathews 

and  Dr.  Goodspeed. 
%  or  l^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902  (Ida), 
Winter  (196),  and  Spring  (19c)  Quarters,  1903 ; 
Sun.  8:30.  Professor  Burton 

and  Professor  Mathews. 

20A.  The  Parables  of  Jesus.— Their  characteristics , 
principles  of  interpretation ;  interpretation  of  a 
limited  number.  Professor  Mathews. 

20B.  The  Miracles  of  Jesus.— Their  characteristics, 

purpose,  and  historicity. 

24.  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Introduction  to  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  Professor  Mathews. 
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25.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.— Study  of  the  book  with 
reference  to  authorship,  structure,  and  spe- 
cific purpose;  translation  of  Greek  text;  in- 
ductive study  of  leading  words ;  interpretation 
of  chaps.  1-7;  lectures  on  grammatical  interpre- 
tation. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  10. 

25A.  Jesus'  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A  study  of  the 
historical  features  of  the  discourse  as  recorded 
in  Matt.,  chaps.  5-7,  and  Luke  6  : 20-49 ;  the 
theme  of  the  sermon  and  its  development ;  the 
interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  herein 
contained,  with  special  reference  to  present  day 
religious  and  ethical  thought. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1902  ;  3:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

27.  The  Gospel  of  Luke.— Study  of  the  Greek  text, 

with  special  attention  to  its  use  by  preachers 
as  a  basis  for  Christian  teaching. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  1904. 
Professor  Mathews. 

28.  The  Gospel  of  John.— Introduction ;  outline  of 

argument ;  inductive  study  of  the  leading  terms 
of  the  gospel,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  inductive  study  of  Johannine  theology;  de- 
tailed exegesis  of  selected  passages. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  1903. 
Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  The  required  courses. 

29.  The  Book  of  Acts. — Introduction  ;  study  of  the 

Greek  text  from  a  linguistic  and  historical  point 
of  view.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903;  9:30. 

Professor  Mathews. 

31.  The  Epistle    to   the  Galatians.  —  Introduction; 

analysis  of  the  letter;  interpretation  of  selected 
passages.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  1903. 

Professor  Burton. 

32.  Paul's  Corinthian  Epistles. — Historical  situation  ; 

analysis  of  contents ;  contribution  of  the  epistles 
to  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity,  and 
their  practical  value  for  the  Christianity  of  to- 
day. Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903  ;  3:  00. 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

33.  The    Epistle    to   the    Romans.  —  Introduction; 

analysis  of  argument;  translation  of  Greek  text  ; 
inductive  study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the 


epistle,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
inductive  study  of  the  Pauline  theology. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902  ;  9:30. 

Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  The  required  courses.  ' 

34.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. —  See  31. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1902 
3:00.  Professor  Burton. 

35.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. —  See  31. 

Professor  Mathews. 

36.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians— See  31. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1902  ;  3:  00 
Professor  Burton. 

40.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— Part  I.  Quotations  in  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels. On  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament 
the  Septuagint  translation  and  the  Greek  New 
Testament.      Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  1904. 
Prerequisite:    Course  1,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew. 

41.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— Part  II.  Quotations  in  Acts  and  the 
epistles.    (See  under  Course  40.) 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 
Prerequisite:    Course  1,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew. 

44.  Rapid  Reading  in  the  Septuagint. — Translation 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament ; 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  Septuagint  Greek, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  origin  and  history  of  the  Septuagint 
and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902  ;  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

46.  Jewish  Literature  of  New  Testament  Times 

A  study  of  the  Jewish  writings,  historical,  psal- 
modic,  philosophical,  and  apocalyptic,  of  the 
years  175  B.  C.  to  135  A.  D. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  1903. 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

48.  The  Writings  of  Philo. — Biographical  introduc- 
tion ;  reading  of  selected  portions  of  his  works  ; 
discussion  of  his  mode  of  interpretation,  and  of 
his  philosophical  ideas. 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 
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49.  The  Writings  of  Josephus. — Biographical  intro- 
duction. Translation  of  the  work  against  Apion, 
and  portions  of  War  of  the  Jews  and  the  An- 
tiquities. Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  1904. 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

53.  The  Apostolic    Fathers. — Brief  introductions; 

translation  of  the  Greek  text ;  lectures  and 
essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several  writers. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903  ;  11: 00. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 

54.  Reading  and  Studies  in  the  Early  Apologists. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 

55.  Christian   Literature   to   Eusebius. — History  of 

Ante-Nicene  Christian  Literature,  with  reading 
of  assigned  portions  partly  in  original,  partly  in 
translation.    Mj.   Autumn  Quarter,  1902 ;  8:30. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 

57.  The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon 

and  its  history  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Period. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903  ;  9:  30. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 

59.  History  of  New   Testament  Criticism   in  the 

Nineteenth  Century. — A  Seminar. 

Professor  Mathews. 

60.  The  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  New 

Testament.  Mj. 

Professor  Mathews. 

61.  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — An  inductive 

study  of  the  teachings  (a)  of  John  the  Baptist, 
(b)  of  Jesus,  (c)  of  the  several  evangelists; 
papers  by  the  class. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  1903. 
Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :    The  required  courses,  and  25 
(or  27). 

62.  Theology  of  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  John. 

An  inductive  study  of  the  teachings  (a)  of  John 
the  Baptist,  (6)  of  Jesus,  as  these  appear  in  the 
fourth  gospel,  and  (c)  of  the  evangelist ;  papers 
by  the  class. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1902 ;  Tues.  and  Fri., 
4:00-6:00.  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite  :  The  required  courses,  and  28. 

63.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. —  Characteristics  of  the 

records  of  the  teaching,  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terial under  specific  topics  with  reference  to 


their  organic  relation,  and  an  interpretative 
study  of  the  teaching. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 
Open  to  members  of  the  Graduate  Schools  and  of 
the  Senior  Colleges. 

63A.  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus,  in  relation  to 
the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 
Pharisees. 

M  or  ^Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1902 ;  Sun.  8: 30. 

Professor  Burton. 

63B.  The  Religious  Teachings  of  Jesus  on  the  basis 

of  the  gospel  records. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  1904. 
Professor  Mathews. 

64.  The  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus.— The  teaching  of 

Jesus  concerning  society,  the  state,  the  family 
wealth,  and  other  social  institutions. 

Professor  Mathews. 

65.  The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Apostles. 

Professor  Mathews. 

66.  Theology  of  the  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles  of 

Paul. — An  inductive  study  of  the  teachings  of 
the  apostle  in  his  letters  to  the  Galatians,  Corin- 
thians, and  Romans. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1903;  Mon.  and  Thurs., 
4:00-6:00.  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite  :  The  required  courses,  and  31, 
32,  33,  or  36. 

67.  The  Teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.— An  outline 

1  of  the  main  features  of  the  apostle's  doctrine 
and  ethics. 

M.    First  Term  ;  Summer  Quarter,  1902 ;  9: 30. 

Professor  Mathews. 

68.  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903  ;  11:00. 
Professor  Mathews. 

69.  The  Doctrine  of  Atonement  in  the  New  Tes-, 

tament. — The  doctrine  of  the  basis  of  forgive-' 
ness  and  justification  in  the  several  writers  and! 
groups  of  books  in  the  New  Testament. 

Professor  Burton. 

70.  Lexicographical  Seminar,  for  the  historical  study 

of  important  New  Testament  words. 

Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  XLII-25,  or  another  exegetical 
course  in  New  Testament. 
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X.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN 
COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CARL  DARLING  BUCK,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
JOHN  JACOB  MEYER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 

FELLOWS. 
1902=1903. 

WILLIAM  CYRUS  GUNNERSON,  S.M.  ROY  BATCHELDER  NELSON,  A.B. 

EH 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  aim  of  the  department  will  be  : 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo-European  Philology  their  chief  work. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most  important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a 
practical  introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their  comparative  grammar. 
Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  department  in  Sanskrit,  Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian, 
and  by  the  English  and  German  Departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely  grammatical,  consisting  of  lec- 
tures on  the  comparative  grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  exercises  in  the  reading  of  Greek  and  Italic  dialect 
inscriptions.  For  work  in  the  comparative  syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  programme  of  the  Latin  Department 
is  to  be  consulted.    In  the  Seminar  or  Research  course  weekly  papers  are  expected  from  the  members. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indo-Aryan  Philology.  The  courses  offered  are  designed 
to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn  to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European 
language  and  civilization  and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to  religious 
and  philosophical  thought.  In  the  elementary  course  (Autumn  Quarter,  also  given  in  Summer  Quarter)  the 
reading  is  begun  after  about  six  lessons  on  the  more  important  paradigms.  In  connection  with  the  reading, 
the  system  of  sounds  and  inflections  is  studied  more  carefully  and  in  the  light  of  comparative  grammar.  In 
the  second  quarter  the  reading  of  classical  texts  is  continued,  accompanied  by  exercises  in  Sanskrit  com- 
position. The  third  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  Vedic  language  and  literature,  and  is  preparatory 
to  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  Vedic  seminar.  This  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  questions  arising  in 
the  interpretation  of  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  and  Atharva-Veda.  Advanced  courses  in  the  later  literature  are 
offered  every  year,  the  departments  chosen  varying  in  successive  years.  In  this  way  provision  is  made  for  a 
consecutive  course  of  study  extending  over  three  years.  Once  a  week  during  three  quarters,  a  class  meets  for 
more  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  Epic  and  of  narrative  portions  of  the  Brahmanas. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Departments  by  furnishing  instruction  in  the  comparative 
grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted 
to  students  in  the  German  and  English  Departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

1.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be"of  value  to  the  general  student. 
The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire 
an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative  grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

For  information  in  regard  to  library  facilities  and  the  Philological  Society,  see  p.  63  of  this  Circular. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902— Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course— a  single  course  for  six  weeks.   Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 
1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-Euro-  tology,  summary  of  results  of  investigations 

pean  Philology. — Brief  history  of  the  science.  upon  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  Indo- 

Principles  and  methods.    The  grouping  of  the  Europeans.    Selected  topics  in  the  Phonology 

Indo-European  languages;  the  several  branches,  or  Morphology  of  the  Indo-European  Lan- 

their  ethnography  and  earliest  history,  their  guages. 

most  important  linguistic  remains,  the  chief  Mi-    Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

authorities  in  each  field.   Linguistic  palason-  Professor  Buck. 
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2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek 

and  Latin. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Buck. 

2A.  Latin  Grammar.— Exercises  in  Historical  Latin 
Grammar,  based  on  the  study  of  selected  inscrip- 
tions.     First  Term  ;  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:30. 

Professor  Buck. 

3.  Sanskrit— Elementary  Course.    Whitney's  San- 

skrit Grammar  and  Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader 
are  used.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30. 

Professor  Buck. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Dr.  Meyer. 

4.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lan- 

man's Reader  and  exercises  in  Sanskrit  compo- 
sition. Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00. 

Dr.  Meyer. 

5.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader 

and  Hillebrandt's  Vedachrestomathie  will  be 
used.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  2:  00. 

Dr.  Meyer. 

Courses  1-5  are  given  every  year  and  are  open  to 
students  of  the  Senior  Colleges  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  Graduate  Schools. 

6.  Readings  in  the  Upanishads,  with  a  consideration 

of  the  philosophical  hymns  and  the  speculations 
of  the  Brahmanas. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter,  1904. 

Dr.  Meyer. 

7.  Kalidasa's   Qakuntala,  with  an  introduction  to 

scenic  Prakrit.        Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  3: 00. 

Dr.  Meyer. 

8.  Kalidasa's  Meghaduta  and  Rtusamhara. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Dr.  Meyer. 


9.  Selections  from  the  Grhyasiitras. 


Dr.  Meyer. 


[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

10.  Pali. — For  beginners.    Reading  of  Ell  well's  Nine 

Jatakas,  followed  by  the  Dhammapada. 

Spring  Quarter;  3:00. 
Dr.  Meyer. 

Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 

11.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iran- 

ian Philology.    Jackson's  Avesta  Grammar  and 


Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing 
the  selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional 
texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edition)  or  the 
Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up. 

Professor  Buck. 

Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

In  both  of  these  courses  (10  and  11)  constant 
reference  will  be  made  to  Sanskrit  and  the  phonetic 
laws  governing  the  variation  in  forms,  so  that  they  will 
serve  as  exercises  in  Aryan  Philology. 

12.  Greek  Dialects. — Reading  of  dialect  inscriptions. 

Cauer's  Delectus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum  will 
be  used.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  Buck. 

13.  Italic  Dialects.— Reading  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian 

inscriptions. 

M.    Second  Term;  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:30. 

Professor  Buck. 

14.  Lithuanian  and  Old  Bulgarian.— Introduction  to 

Balto-Slavic  Philology.  Wiedemann's  Hand- 
buch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's 
Handbuch  der  altbulgarischen  Sprache  will  be 
used.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903  ;  3:00. 

Professor  Buck. 

15.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology 

and    Morphology.   Written    papers    will  be 
expected  each.  week. 
Mj.   Winter  Quarter,  1904;  Thurs.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Buck. 

16.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  Selected  Hymns 

from  the  Rig-Veda. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904  ;  Thurs.,  4 : 00-6: 00. 

Dr.  Meyer. 

20,  21.  Elementary  Russian. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Mr.  . 


X  A.   GENERAL  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

25,  26,  27.  Elementary  Japanese.  —  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  a  practical  one.  Elementary  grammar 
and  pronunciation  are  studied  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  easy  stories  and  conversa- 
tion with  regard  to  their  contents.  Chamber- 
lain's Japanese  Grammar  and  Japanese  Reader 
are  used  as  text-books. 
3Mj.   Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Mr.  G.  Yoshioka. 
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XL    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LLTERATURE. 


PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
FRANK  BIGELOW  TARBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archceology. 
EDWARD  CAPPS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

CLARENCE  FASSETT  CASTLE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
ROY  C ASTON  FLICKINGER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


THEODORE  C.  BURGESS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 

FELLOWS. 
1902-1903. 

FRED  LEROY  HUTSON,  A.B.  GENEVA  MISENER,  A.M., 

CHARLES  SHERMAN  JACOBS,  A.M.  KELLEY  REES,  A.B. 


The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers,  and  investigators.  Great 
pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common  error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack 
the  indispensable  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  department  will  make 
a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The  opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
will  be  open  to  them,  but  they  will  not  be  limited  to  working  with  students  less  mature  than  themselves  in 
everything  except  knowledge  of  Greek  vocables ;  suitable  graduate  courses  are  provided  for  them,  and  they 
will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as  listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on 
condition  that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized  for  them  in 
connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major  subject  Latin  must  be  offered 
as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two 
languages  and  facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each  language.  When  Greek  is 
taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid  on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality 
of  the  dissertation,  which  must  be  printed.  Students,  however,  will  be  allowed  the  greatest  latitude  in 
selecting  a  particular  branch  of  Greek  studies  in  which  to  specialize,  and  good  special  work  in  any  department, 
e.  g.,  Archaeology  or  Comparative  Philology,  will  receive  full  credit. 

For  information  in  regard  to  library  facilities,  and  the  Philological  Society,  see  below,  p.  63  of  this 
Circular. 


M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM— Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902  — Spring  Quarter,  1903. 


17.  Greek  History  from  the  Sources. — A  critical  study 
of  a  selected  period  of  Greek  history. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Owen. 


Senior  College  Courses. 


dramatic,  non-philosophical  parts  from  several 
other  dialogues,  chiefly  those  which  present  the 
teachings  and  the  methods  of  the  Sophists. 


Mj.  Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 


18.  Introduction  to  Plato. — The  Menexenus  and  Ion 
will  be  read  complete,  and  the  more  simple  and 


22.  Euripides. — Three  plays  will  be  carefully  inter- 
preted with  the  class,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  the  language  and  style  of  Euripides,  to 
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metrical  drill,  and  to  the  criticism  of  the  author 
as  a  dramatic  poet.    Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Castle. 

23.  Sophocles. — Three  plays  will  be  carefully  inter- 

preted with  the  class,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  the  language  and  style  of  Sophocles, 
to  metrical  drill,  and  to  the  criticism  of  the 
author  as  a  dramatic  poet. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Castle. 

24.  Aristotle,  Politics. —  Introduction  to  the  political 

and  economic  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  to  the 
study  of  the  social  and  political  institutions  of 
Greece.  Mj.   Autumn  Quarter. 

Professor  Capps. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

25.  Aristotle,  Constitution  of  Athens—  Studies  in 

Athenian  constitutional  history  based  on  this 
text,  with  collateral  reading  in  the  other  sources. 
Some  attention  will  be  given  to  questions  of 
palaeography  and  text  criticism.  Papers  on 
original  topics  will  be  prepared  by  members  of 
the  class.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 

Associate  Professor  Owen. 

26.  Homer  for  Teachers. —  In  the  work  of  this  course 

the  following  features  will  be  prominent :  The 
reading  and  interpretation  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Iliad;  aims  and  methods  in  translation 
and  principles  of  interpretation;  the  dialect, 
the  heroic  hexameter  and  its  peculiarities;  dis- 
cussion of  the  practical  difficulties  in  teaching 
Homer  and  the  end  to  be  sought ;  English  trans- 
lations, books,  and  helps  most  desirable  for  the 
teacher.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11: 00. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9: 30. 
Associate  Professor  Castle. 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3:00. 
Professor  Shorey. 

28.  iEschylus.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  3: 00. 

Professor  Shorey. 

29.  Plato,  The  Republic. —  Rapid  reading  of  the  Re- 

public. Reports  on  related  dialogues.  Lectures 
on  the  Platonic  philosophy  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  influence  on  subsequent  thought. 
This  course  may  be  taken  by  students  of  phi- 
losophy, who  will  be  excused  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  translation. 

Spring  Quarter;  3:00. 

Professor  Shorey. 


30.  The  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. —  Fragments  of 
the  early  elegaic  and  melic  poets  will  be  read 
during  the  first  term,  with  lectures  on  the  his- 
tory of  lyric  poetry  in  Greece.  Questions  of 
meter  and  dialect  will  receive  appropriate  treat- 
ment. Autumn  Quarter. 

Professor  Capps. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

32.  Herodotus. — Rapid  reading  of  a  large  amount  of 

text.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

33.  Aristophanes. — Three  comedies  will  be  carefully 

interpreted  with  the  class,  and  several  others 
will  be  assigned  to  individual  members.  Lec- 
tures by  the  instructor  on  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  comedy,  and  on  its  later  development. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Capps. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

34.  Greek  Orators. — Rapid  reading  of  selections  from 

predecessors  of  Demosthenes,  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  Attic  eloquence. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Castle. 

35.  Theocritus  :  Rapid  Reading  in  Prose  Authors ; 

The  Writing  of  Greek.  —  The  work  of  this 
course  falls  into  two  distinct  parts :  a)  Two 
hours  each  week  (Mondays  and  Wednesdays) 
will  be  given  to  a  study,  mainly  literary,  of  the 
Idyls  of  Theocritus,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  needs  of  students  and  teachers  of  Virgil. 
b)  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  will  be  devoted  to 
rapid  reading,  both  sight  and  prepared,  from  a 
wide  range  of  prose  authors,  the  Lesebuch  of 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff  forming  the  basis  of 
the  selections.  In  close  connection  with  this 
work  a  weekly  exercise  in  Composition  will  be 
held  on  Fridays,  to  be  adapted  to  what  shall 
prove  to  be  the  special  needs  of  the  class. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Capps. 


36.  Lucian. 


Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  3:00. 
Professor  Shorey. 


Graduate  Courses. 

38.  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. 

Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3]. 
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39.  Pausanias.  —  Select  passages  are  read  for  their 
archaeological  interest. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  8: 30. 
Professor  Tarbell. 

42.  Introduction  to  Greek  Mythology. —  A  general 
survey  of  the  literary  sources,  followed  by  a 
critical  study  of  the  form  and  development  of 
selected  myths.      Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  12:00. 

Associate  Professor  Owen. 

44,  Greek  Comedy,  origin  and  development ;  study 

and  criticism  of  the  sources  of  information  on 
its  early  history;  selections  from  the  fragments 
of  the  various  periods ;  rapid  reading  of  three 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  wiih  special  attention  to 
questions  of  technique.      Lectures  and  reports. 

Professor  Capps. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

45.  Greek  Scenic  Antiquities. —  Lectures  on  the  his- 

tory of  the  theater  and  its  parts  in  the  various 
stages  of  its  development,  with  special  reference 
to  the  drama ;  the  material  organization  in 
Athens  for  the  production  of  plays  ;  the  actors, 
the  chorus,  and  the  spectators.  A  number  of 
plays  will  be  read  and  topics  assigned  for  inves- 
tigation. 

Professor  Capps. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 


46.  Text  Criticism.  —  Critical  interpretation  of  one 

play  of  Sophocles.  Introduction  to  the  methods 
of  text  criticism.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  structure  of  the  choral  passages. 

Professor  Capps. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — An  introduction  to  the  study 

of  the  inscriptions  mainly  as  important  docu- 
ments for  the  illustration  of  many  phases  of 
public  and  private  life,  but  with  due  regard  to 
matters  of  epigraphy — the  decipherment  of  in- 
scriptions from  facsimiles  and  squeezes,  exer- 
cises in  restoration,  the  history  of  the  alphabet, 
orthography,  and  the  like.  Michel's  Recueil 
will  be  used  by  the  class,  but  with  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  Corpus  and  the  epigraphical  jour- 
nals, with  which  the  student  is  expected  to 
become  familiar.    Mj.  Summer  Quarter;  8:30. 

Professor  Capps. 

48.  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy. — Lectures  on 

the  various  Greek  alphabets  and  their  successive 
changes;  exercises  in  reading  Greek  inscrip- 
tions from  squeezes,  photographs,  and  engraved 
facsimiles ;  study  of  the  contents  of  important 
examples,  with  especial  reference  to  political 
history  and  institutions. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 


THE  SEMINARS. 


51,  52,  53.  Seminar. —  Plato  and  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Aristotle. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Shorey. 

A  voluntary  class  for  the  rapid  reading  of  Plato's  Republic 
will  be  formed  in  connection  with  this  course. 

54,  55,  56.  Seminar.— Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric 
of  the  Ancients. — Introduction  to  Post-Classical 


Greek  Literature.  3Mj. 
Spring  Quarters. 

[To  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Professor  Shorey. 


60,  61,  62.  The  Drama. 

3Mj.   Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters ; 
Wed.,  4 : 00-6 : 00.  Professor  Capps. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 
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XII    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

CHARLES  CHANDLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

FRANK  FROST  ABBOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

GEORGE  L.  HENDRICKSON,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

FRANK  JUSTUS  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin* 

GORDON  JENNINGS  LAING,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

SUSAN  HELEN  BALLOU,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  Latin. 

TENNY  FRANK,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Latin. 


FRED  B.  R.  HELLEMS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Colorado  (Summer,  1902). 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to  take  further  reading  courses 
before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character.  The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit 
by  those  who  have  already  spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  Graduate  courses,  and  some  of  the  Senior  College  courses  under  certain  circumstances,  are  accepted 
as  work  leading  to  a  second  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the  principal  subject  Greek  must  be 
offered  as  the  secondary)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
two  languages  and  facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the  history  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each  language. 

For  information  in  regard  to  library  facilities  and  the  Philological  Society,  see  p.  63  of  this  Circular. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902.— Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  course  of  four  or  five  hours  for  six  weeks.  Mj=Major  course=a  similar  course  for  twelve  weeks.  2Mj  = 
similar  course  for  twenty-four  weeks.   3Mj— a  similar  course  for  thirty-six  weeks. 


Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses. 

11B.  The  Writing  of  Latin  :  Exercises  in  Latin 
Style.—  The  method  employed  will  be  the 
combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a 
model.  Original  compositions  in  English  and 
English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will 
be  given  to  the  students  to  translate  into  Latin 
in  the  class  room  or  at  home. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Laing. 

12.  Plautus. — The  course  will  deal,  on  the  literary  side, 
with  plot,  character-drawing,  diction,  and  style  ; 
on  the  linguistic  side,  with  vocabulary,  metrical 
treatment,  and  ante-classical  forms  and  con- 
structions. The  course  will  thus  form  a  suita- 
ble introduction  to  the  study  of  Colloquial  Latin 


(see  Seminar  3,  below),  and  to  the  historical  and 
comparative  study  of  Latin  Syntax  (see  Sem- 
inar 5).  Professor  Hale  and 

Assistant  Professor  Laing. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Laing. 

13.  Lucretius. — A  study,  chiefly  literary,  of  the  De 

Rerum  Natura,  and  of  the  transmission  and 
original  form  of  the  poem. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

14.  Cicero's  Letters  (Senior  College  Course).  —  The 

letters  chosen  will  be  those  of  the  years  61-57, 
49-48,  and  .44-43  B.  C.  Considerable  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  general  condition  of  politics 


*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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in  Rome  during  the  period  indicated,  to  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  democratic  party,  to  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  Civil  War,  and  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  liberatores,  and  of  Antony  and 
Octavius.  The  mass  of  historical  material  con- 
tained in  the  letters  will  give  opportunity  for 
some  independent  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  Professor  Abbott. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

15.  Catullus  and  Horace  (the  First  Book  of  the  Epis- 

tles).— Attention  will  be  directed  upon  Catul- 
lus's  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  meas- 
ures, the  influence  exercised  upon  him  by  the 
Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his 
genius,  and  his  importance  as  reflecting  the 
character  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  reading  of  Horace,  attention  will  be 
especially  directed  upon  his  philosophy  of  life. 

Professor  Hale. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.  But  see  Course  66B.] 

16.  Horace,  Satires,  and  Persius. — In  the  study  of 

Horace,  attention  will  be  directed  in  the  main 
upon  the  poet's  views  of  men  and  things.  In 
the  work  upon  Persius,  his  indebtedness  to 
Horace  will  be  considered.  The  condition  of 
morals  and  religion  in  Rome,  immediately  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  will  receive 
special  attention. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

17.  Virgil,  Georgics;  Tibullus  and  Propertius.  —  The 

work  in  Virgil  will  deal  with  the  history  of 
didactic  poetry,  with  Virgil's  diction  and  his 
treatment  of  the  hexameter,  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Georgics,  and  with  their  religious  and 
patriotic  temper.  Sufficient  selections  will  be 
read  from  Tibullus  and  Propertius  to  exhibit 
the  place  and  consequence  of  these  poets  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Augustan 
literature.  Professor  Chandler. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.    But  see  17 A.] 

17A.  Virgil,  Eclogues  and  Georgics. — See  the  descrip- 
tion of  17.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Professor  Chandler. 

18.  Seneca,  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — 

The  selections  will  exhibit  Seneca's  philosoph- 
ical and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  charac- 
teristics of  the  school  of  writing  which  he 
represents.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  3:00. 

Professor  Chandler. 


19.  Pliny  the  Younger,  Letters.  —  The  principal  object 

of  this  course  and  of  Course  21,  aside  from 
the  necessary  study  of  the  language,  will  be  to 
present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  at  Rome 
under  the  Early  Empire.      Professor  Hale. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

20.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  —  The  object  of  the  course 

will  be  as  much  historical  as  literary.  Collateral 
reading  in  modern  histories  of  Rome  will  accom- 
pany the  study  of  the  authors. 

Professor  Chandler. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.    But  see  Courses 
20A  and  20B]. 

20A.  Tacitus  :  the  Annals —  See  the  description  of 
Course  20.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Laing. 

20B.  Suetonius. — See  the  description  of  Course  20. 

M.    Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Hellems. 

74.  Tacitus  :' the  Minor  Works.  — The  Dialogus, 
Agricola,  and  Germania  will  be  read  and 
studied  with  reference  to  subject-matter,  struc- 
ture, and  language,  as  affording  opportunity  to 
observe  the  method  of  treatment  and  stylistic 
peculiarities  demanded  by  different  literary 
types  in  the  hands  of  the  same  writer., 

Professor  Hendrickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

21.  Juvenal  and  Martial.  —  The  main  object  of  the 

course  will  be  as  described  under  Course  19 
above ;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  accurate  and  intelligent  rendering 
of  the  metrical  forms  employed  by  the  two 
authors.  Professor  Hale. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1901-2.   But  see  Course  21A.] 

21A.  Juvenal. —  See  the  description  of  Course  21. 

Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Laing. 

22.  Latin  Hymns  and  Christian  Prose.  —  The  two  ob- 

jects of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries 
immediately  following  the  decadence  of  pagan 
literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with 
the  development  of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of 
vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  8: 30. 
Professor  Chandler. 
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23.  The  Historical  Development  of  Roman  Oratory. 

The  course  will  take  up  the  remains  of  the  early 
orators  in  Valerius  Maximus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Ma- 
crobius,and  others,  and  will  also  include  selections 
from  Cicero's  Orations  and  the  Panegyric  of 
Pliny.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  will  be  used  as  a  gen- 
eral guide ;  and  passages  from  the  Orator  and  Be 
Oratore  of  Cicero,  the  Dialogus  of  Tacitus,  and 
the  Institutes  of  Quintilian,  will  serve  as  addi- 
tional commentary. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter  ;  9: 30. 
Professor  Chandler. 

24.  The  Historical  Development  of  Roman  Tragedy. 

The  history  of  tragedy  will  be  traced  through 
the  extant  fragments ;  and  an  examination  into 
the  sources  of  the  tragedies  will  be  made.  The 
greater  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to 
the  Tragedies  of  Seneca.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

25.  Roman   Epic   Poetry. —  The  course  will  consist 

primarily  of  a  study  of  Virgil  and  the  iEneid. 
It  will  be  prefaced  by  lectures  on  the  predeces- 
sors of  Virgil  in  this  department  of  literature, 
and  some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  history 
of  epic  poetry  after  his  time. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

26.  Later  Epic  Poetry.  —  The  course  will  be  based 

on  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Statius.  Their 
subjects  and  literary  methods  will  be  discussed, 
and  in  particular  the  relation  which  their  epics 
bear  to  the  iEneid. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Abbott. 

27.  The  Historical  Development  of  Roman  Satire,  to 

Horace  (inclusive). — This  course  will  trace  the 
development  of  Satire,  by  the  aid  of  the  extant 
fragments,  through  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Lucilius, 
and  Varro,  to  Horace.  Especial  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  fragments  of  Lucilius  and  of  the 
Menippean  Satires  of  Varro. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

28.  Cicero,  Brutus,  and  Quintilian,  Book  X. — Intro- 

ductory lectures  on  the  principles  and  technique 
of  ancient  literary  criticism,  followed  by  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  character  and  sources  of  the 
literary  criticism  in  the  works  named. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.    But  see  Course  28 A.] 


28A.  Quintilian  :  Book  X.— Introductory  lectures  on 
the  principles  and  technique  of  ancient  literary 
criticism,  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the 
character  and  sources  of  the  literary  criticism 
in  the  work  named. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11: 00. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 

29.  Cicero  :  The  Philosophical  Works.  —  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  Be  Finibus,  the  Acade- 
mica,  and  the  Be  Natura  Beorum,  with  refer- 
ence both  to  the  philosophical  content  and  to 
style.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Professor  Chandler. 

31.  Research  Course  in  Livy. —  The  course  will  be 
based  mainly  on  the  early  part  of  Livy's  narra- 
tive. Special  topics,  such  as  the  constitution  of 
the  centuriate  comitia,  the  episode  of  the  de- 
cemvirate,  and  the  career  of  Appius  Claudius, 
will  be  taken  up  for  consideration.  Mj. 

Professor  Abbott. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

33.  Research  Course  in  Roman  Politics. — The  work 
of  the  course  will  consist  in  the  special  investi- 
gation of  some  question  or  group  of  questions 
in  the  political  life  of  Rome,  through  the  study 
of  the  sources.  Professor  Abbott. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

31.  Roman  Private  Life.  —  A  systematic  treatment, 
with  illustrations  (by  lantern  views,  photo- 
graphs, etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art, 
and,  in  particular,  from  the  remains  discovered 
in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Assistant  Profssor  Laing. 

35.  Roman  Religion. — The  course  will  deal  with  the 

domestic,  gentile,  and  public  worship  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
festivals  and  priestly  orders.  The  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  lectures  and  reports. 

Assistant  Professor  Laing. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

36.  Roman  General  Administration.  —  A  historical 

view  of  the  methods  of  election,  powers,  limita- 
tions, privileges,  insignia,  etc.,  of  the  various 
Roman  magistrates,  and  to  the  organization, 
functions  and  order  of  business  of  the  senate 
and  the  comitia.  Reference  will  constantly  be 
made  to  the  sources  Professor  Abbott. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902.    But  see  Course  36B.] 
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36A.  Roman  Political  Institutions. — The  course  will 
deal  topically  with  the  magistracies,  the  senate, 
the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts  of  the 
Republic,  and  with  Roman  provincial  adminis- 
tration under  the  Republic.  It  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  teachers  of  Latin  and  Political 
Science.  Professor  Abbott. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

36B.  The  Letters  of  Pliny  and  Trajan,  with  a  study 
of  Roman  Provincial  Administration  under  the 
Early  Empire. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  12:00. 

Professor  Hellems. 
38A.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — The  subjects  taken 
up  will  be  :  the  relation  of  preparatory  to  uni- 
versity work  in  Latin,  and  the  best  methods  of 
attack  and  order  of  arrangement  in  the  former  ; 
pronunciation  ;  the  intelligent  reading  of  Latin 
prose  and  verse  ;  syntax  ;  translation  at  sight 
and  at  hearing.  Members  of  the  class  will  from 
time  to  time  take  the  place  of  the  instructor. 

Professor  Hale. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 
38B.  Teachers'   Training   Course.  —  A  systematic 
treatment  of  the  style  and  the  syntax  of  Caesar, 
Cicero,  or  Virgil,  as  seen  in  the  selections  read 
in  the  schools.  Professor  Hale. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

Graduate  Courses. 

39.  Early  Latin :    Allen's  Remnants,  Merry's  Frag- 

ments of  Roman  Poetry,  and  Biicheler's 
Carmina  Epigraphica.  —  The  object  of  the 
course  is  especially  to  give  some  clear  and  or- 
dered knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  Roman 
literature.  The  treatment  will  be  mainly  philo- 
logical and  literary. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Abbott. 

40.  Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy. — The  course  is 

planned  to  give  students  some  knowledge  of  the 
material  which  is  contained  in  the  Corpus  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language  and  Roman  life, 
and  to  equip  those  who  go  abroad  to  pursue 
their  studies  in  Rome,  or  in  museums  and  libra- 
ries elsewhere,  with  a  working  knowledge  of 
epigraphy.  Professor  Abbott. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.    But  see  Course  40A.] 

40A.  Brief  Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy. 

M.   Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term  ;  11:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Laing. 


41.  Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  —  The  course 

will  consist  in  lectures  by  the  instructor,  and 
practical  work  by  members  of  the  class  upon 
facsimiles  of  manuscripts. 

Professor  Abbott. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.    But  see  Course 
40A.] 

41A.  Brief  Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Laing. 

42.  The  Topography  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Latium, 

with  Rapid  Reading  of  Selected  Passages  from 
Livy. — The  course  will  be  illustrated  with  plates 
and  photographs  in  the  possession  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Assistant  Professor  Laing. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

43.  Horace,  Epistles,  Book  II,  with  Selections  from 

the  Satires. — The  course  will  consist  of  a  study 
of  Horace's  theory  and  practice  in  literary 
criticism.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 

44A.  History  of  Roman  Literature.  —  The  literature 
to  100  B.  C.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  department 
to  offer  during  at  least  one  quarter  in  most 
years  a  course  of  detailed  study  in  the  history  of 
some  period  of  Roman  literature.  The  lectures 
of  the  instructor  will  aim  to  guide  the  reading 
of  students,  and  the  primary  object  of  the 
course  will  be  to  afford  them  assistance  in 
gaining  actual  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
works  of  the  period  under  consideration. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

44B.  History  of  Roman  Literature. — The  literature 
from  100  B.  C.  to  the  later  years  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Professor  Hendrickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

44C.  History  of  Roman  Literature. — Poetry  of  the  Au- 
gustan age  (Virgil  to  Ovid). 

Professor  Hendrickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

44D.  History  of  Roman  Literature. — Prose  writers  of 
the  first  century  A.  D. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 
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44E.  History  of  Roman  Literature. — Poetry  of  the 
Empire.  Professor  Hendrickson. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

45,  46.  Research  Course  in  Cicero's  Rhetorical 
Writings,  with  study  of  the  application  of 
rhetorical  theory  as  seen  in  selected  orations  of 
Cicero. 

2Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 

49A.  History  of  Classical  Philology.  Parti  (among 
the  Romans). — Attention  will  be  directed  chiefly 
to  the  process  by  which  the  literary  and  gram- 
matical studies  of  Alexandria  and  Pergamon 
were  transferred  to  Rome,  and  to  their  influ- 
ence in  shaping  Roman  literary  history  and 
theory.  Professor  Hendrickson. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

49B.  History  of  Classical  Philology.  Part  II  (in 
Modern  Times). — The  work  of  this  course  will 
consist  of  an  historical  survey  of  the  different 
phases  through  which  classical  studies  have 
passed,  combined  with  biographical  study  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  the  most  eminent  classical 
scholars  of  modern  times.  Mj. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.J 


54A.  Colloquial  Latin. — A  briefer  course  correspond- 
ing to  54,  55,  56  (see  Seminar  3). 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00. 

Dr.  Bechtel. 

64.  Latin  Versification.  —  A  study  of  ancient  rhyth- 
mical and  metrical  theory,  with  practical  exer- 
cises in  reading  Latin  verse. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

66B.  Catullus  :  Research  Course.— A  detailed  study 
of  the  problems  of  restoration  presented  by  the 
state  of  the  manuscripts.  The  work  will  be 
based  upon  facsimiles. 

Only  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  students  can 
be  admitted  to  this  course. 

Mj.  Autumn,  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Hale. 

67.  The  Commentariolum  Petitionis. — A  study  of  the 

text  and  of  the  problem  of  authorship. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 

68,  69.  Research  Course.— Syntax  and  style  of  a  se- 

lected early  author. 

2Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  at  hours 
to  be  arranged.  Professor  Hale. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  61,  62,  63. 


THE  SEMINARS. 


51,  52,  53.  Seminar  i :  Horace,  Sermones  and  Epis- 
tulae,  and  the  History  of  Roman  Satire. — This 
seminar  is  especially  planned  for  students  who 
are  beginning  graduate  work.  It  will  aim  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  first  principles  of  text 
criticism,  with  the  proper  use  of  the  literature, 
and  with  methods  of  investigation  and  research. 
The  material  chosen  for  interpretation  and  dis- 
cussion will  be  from  the  satires  of  Horace. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

67,  68,  69.  Seminar  2  :  Roman  Historiography. — The 
aim  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under  51 
above.  The  material  chosen  for  interpretation 
and  discussion  will  be  from  Livy  and  Tacitus. 

Professor  Hendrickson  and 
Assistant  Professor  Laing. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

54, 55,  56.  Seminar  3  :  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of 
the  Seminar  will  be  to  investigate  some  of  the 


characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  matter 
of  lexicography,  pronunciation,  syntax,  and 
style,  and  to  determine  to  some  extent  the  rela- 
tion of  colloquial  to  literary  Latin,  as  well  as 
its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Romance  languages  on  the 
other. 

Professor  Abbott. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.    But  see  course 
54A.] 

57,58,59.  Seminar  4:  The  Latin  Romance—  Attention 
will  be  directed  in  the  main  upon  Petronius 
and  Apuleius.  Readings  from  these  authors 
will  be  supplemented  by  informal  lectures  on 
the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  Latin 
Romance.  Papers  will  be  presented  from  time 
to  time  by  members  of  the  Seminar. 

3Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Tues.  4  :  00-6  :  00. 

Professor  Abbott. 
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61,  62,  63.  Seminar  5  :  The  Comparative  Syntax  of 
Latin  and  Greek. —  The  work  of  the  seminar 
will  deal  first  with  the  general  question  of 
methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation 
and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  govern- 
ing it,  and  then  with  detailed  problems.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  Homer  and  Plautus  will 


be  read  for  material.  Papers  will  be  prepared, 
and  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  seminar. 

In  most  cases  students  will  be  expected  to  take 
one  of  the  other  seminars  before  registering  for 
this  seminar. 

3Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  ; 
Thurs.,  4 : 00-6 : 00.  Professor  Hale. 


ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  TO  DEPARTMENTS  V,  X,  XI,  AND  XII. 

The  rooms  of  the  four  departments,  eleven  in  number,  are  grouped  about  a  Departmental  Library  Room  as 
a  center.  This  room  has  a  capacity  of  about  10,000  volumes,  and  the  advanced  student  thus  enjoys  constant 
and  direct  access  to  a  large  number  of  selected  books  and  to  all  of  the  important  journals. 

THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Departments  of  Languages  have  united  in  establishing  a  Philological  Society  for  the  common  fur- 
therance of  the  more  advanced  aims  of  literary  and  linguistic  study  in  the  University.  Advanced  graduate 
students  may  obtain  admission  on  the  same  terms  as  members  of  the  instructing  body.  The  stated  meetings 
of  the  society,  which  occur  twice  in  each  of  the  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  and  in  the  Summer 
Quarter  as  may  be  specially  arranged,  afford  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  investigations  in  progress,  of 
papers  destined  for  early  publication,  and  the  like. 


XIII.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

KARL  PIETSCH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
THOMAS  ATKINSON  JENKINS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. 

GEORGE  CARTER  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
MAXIME  INGRES,  B.  es  Lettres,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
THEODORE  LEE  NEFF,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
ELIZABETH  WALLACE,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
HIRAM  PARKER  WILLIAMSON,  A.M.,  Associate  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
LISI  CECILIA  CIPRIANI,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

FELLOWS. 
1902=1903. 

JAMES  BRYANT  HOPKINS,  A.B.  ROBERT  SMITH  JENKINS,  A.M. 

GEORGE  TYLER  NORTHRUP,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  the  Graduate  department,  certain  of  the  courses,  constituting  the  first  year  of  graduate  studies,  are 
repeated  during  each  academic  year;  others  are  provided  only  in  alternate  years,  thus  forming  a  normal 
sequence  of  three  years'  study  which  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  may  become  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  first  year  studies  correspond,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  requirements  for 
the  Master's  degree  (see  below).  They  are  especially  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  who  are  preparing  to 
occupy  positions  in  institutions  which  provide  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the 
Romance  languages. 
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The  aim  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  graduate  studies  is  to  impart  to  students  the  elements  of  sound 
method  in  dealing  with  linguistic  and  literary  fact  and  theory,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  to  a  point  where 
original  investigation  in  these  fields  will  be  profitable.  The  plans  of  the  department  include  the  provision,  in 
the  near  f  uture,  of  graduate  courses  in  the  modern  Romance  literatures. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

To  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees,  students  must  furnish  evidence  of  a)  prepa 
ration  equal  to  three  year's  work  in  modern  French  (or  nine  Majors);  6)  a  reading  knowledge  of  either 
Spanish  or  Italian. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE. 

For  the  general  conditions  of  candidacy  for  this  degree,  see  p.  10  of  this  Circular.  With  Romance  as 
secondary  subject,  the  requirements  are :  at  least  two  Majors  to  be  selected  from  the  first-year  graduate 
courses,  one  of  them  being  an  Italian  or  Spanish  course.  With  Romance  as  principal  subject,  the  minimum 
requirements  are  :  a)  French  Phonetics  and  Prosody  (Mj);  History  of  the  French  Language  (Mj);  French 
Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Mj);  French  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Mj);  Italian 
Classics  (Mj);  Spanish  Classics  (Mj);  b)  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department ;  this  must  be  presented  at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  the  degree  ;  c)  a  satisfactory  oral  examination  before  the  Faculty  of  the  department. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE. 

For  the  general  conditions,  see  p.  10  of  this  Circular.  With  Romance  as  secondary  subject,  nine 
Majors  are  required,  to  be  selected  from  the  regular  graduate  courses.  At  least  one  Major  shall  be  in  Spanish 
or  Italian.  With  Romance  as  principal  subject,  the  minimum  requirements  are  :  a)  the  six  Majors  mentioned 
above  as  required  for  the  Master's  degree  when  Romance  is  made  the  principal  subject ;  b)  Popular  Latin  (Mj); 
c)  Old  French  Readings  (Mj);  Historical  French  Grammar  (2Mj);  History  of  Old  French  Literature  (Mj); 
French  Seminar  (Mj);  \d)  Provengal  Language  and  Literature  (Mj);  e)  four  additional  Majors  in  either 
Spanish  (Old  Spanish  Readings,  Historical  Spanish  Grammar,  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  Spanish  Seminar) 
or  Italian  (Old  Italian  Readings,  Historical  Italian  Grammar,  History  of  Italian  Literature,  Italian  Seminar); 
/)  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department ;  this  must  be  presented 
at  least  four  months  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree ;  g)  a  satis- 
factory written  and  the  public  oral  examination,  the  latter  before  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
department  and  one  or  more  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

The  Doctor's  degree  will  not  be  conferred  merely  for  faithful  and  careful  work,  however  great  in  amount. 
The  candidate  must  possess  special  aptitudes  for  linguistic  or  literary  science,  and  show  the  power  to  investi- 
gate on  independent  lines.  The  requirements,  therefore,  cannot  be  stated  in  terms  of  years  or  courses.  Three 
years,  one  of  which  may  profitably  be  spent  abroad,  is  the  minimum  of  time  usually  required  by  those  who 
possess  the  requisite  capacity  and  preparation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902— Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

29.  Ffench  Classic  Prose.  —  The  influences  of  the  79.  Spanish  Classics.— The  Life  and  Works  of  Cer- 
Renaissance  culture  on  French  prose  writing  vantes. —  Selected  Dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 

will  be  traced,  and  a  study  made  of  the  works  of  Calderon.    These  subjects  are  treated  in  alter- 

Pascal,  La  Bruyere  and  Bossuet.    Critical  bib-  nate  years.    Open  to  graduate  students, 

liography  of  the  classic  writers.    Primarily  for  Associate  Professor  Pietsch. 

graduates  who  wish  to  review  the  classic  period.  rikT  .       .    ^nnn  _ 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00.  tNot  to  be  Slven  ln  1902-3'1 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

59.  Dante,  L' Inferno  (Scartazzini's  edition).- Open  3L  Fr*nch  Pho"e""    afnd  P«»ody.  -  Rippmann, 
to  graduate  students.  Elements      PAo"fcs'  Nobler  Le  Vers  fran- 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  8:  30.  P««.  MJ-    Summer  Quarter  ;  3:  00. 

Assistant  Professor  Howland.  Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 
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33.  History  of  the  French  Language. — An  outline  of 
the  outward  history  of  the  language.  A  general 
idea  of  the  method  of  treatment  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  early  chapters  of  Nyrop,  Gram- 
maire  historique  de  la  Langue  frangaise,  Paris, 
1899.    •  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00. 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

39.  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. — A 

general  survey.  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  Le 
Seizieme  Steele  en  France. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  9:  30. 
Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

41.  Readings  in  Old  French  Literature. —  Illustra- 
tive readings  serving  as  an  introduction  both  to 
grammatical  forms  and  to  mediaeval  French  lit- 
erature. Bartsch  and  Horning,  La  Langue  et  la 
Literature  francaises  depuis  le  IXs  Steele 
jusqu'  au  XLVe  Steele. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  2:  00. 
Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

43.  Historical  French  Grammar,  I. —  History  of  the 

French  sounds.  Schwan-Behrens,  Grammaire 
de  Vancien  frangais  (traduction  par  Block). 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

44.  Historical  French  Grammar,  II. —  French  Inflec- 

tions, Word-Formation,  and  Syntax.  Schwan- 
Behrens'  Grammar;  Darmesteter,  Historical 
French  Grammar. 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

46.  Mediaeval  French  Literature. — A  general  survey 
from  the  Twelfth  Century  to  the  Renaissance. 
G.  Paris,  Manuel  de  la  LitUrature  frangaise 
au  Moyen  Age.       Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  4:  00. 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

48.  French  Seminar. —  Exercises  based  on  Foerster 

and  Koschwitz'  Altfranzosisches  Uebungsbuch, 
second  edition,  with  Supplement. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

49.  Old  Provencal.— An  introduction  to  Old  Proven- 

cal literature  and  its  influence  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Appel,  Provenzalische  Chrestomathie, 
second  edition,  Leipzig,  1902. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Pietsch. 


61.  Old  Italian  Readings. —  Monaci's  Crestomazia 
italiana  deiprimi  secoli. 

Assistant  Professor  Howland. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

63.  Historical  Italian  Grammar.  —  Phonology  and 
morphology,  especially  of  the  Tuscan  dialects. 
Meyer-Lubke,  Grammatica  storico-comparata 
della  lingua  italiana,  Torino,  1901. 

Assistant  Professor  Howland. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

66.  History  of  Old  Italian  Literature. —  From  the 
beginnings  to  Dante.  Lectures.  Bartoli,  Gas- 
pary,  and  other  books  of  reference. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Howland. 

68.  Italian  Seminar. —  Dante's  works  other  than  the 
Divina  Commedia;  their  sources  and  relation 
to  the  latter.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 

Repeated  in  Winter  Quarter. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Howland. 

81.  Old  Spanish  Readings. —  Interpretation  of  selec- 
tions from  Keller,  Altspanisches  Lesebuch,  Leip- 
zig, 1890. 

Associate  Professor  Pietsch. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

83.  Historical  Spanish  Grammar. — Sounds  and  Flex- 
ions ;  lectures ;  practical  exercises  on  Old  Span- 
ish texts. 

Associate  Professor  Pietsch. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

86.  History  of  Old  Spanish  Literature. — A  compre- 
hensive view  of  Spanish  literature  previous  to 
the  classic  period.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Historia 
de  la  Literatura  Espanola,  Madrid. 

Associate  Professor  Pietsch. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

88.  Spanish  Seminar. —  Exercises,  linguistic  and  lit- 
erary, based  on  Juan  Ruiz,  Arcipreste  de  Hita, 
Libro  de  Buen  Amor,  p.  p.  Ducamin,  Toulouse, 
1901.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 

Repeated  in  Winter  Quarter. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Associate  Professor  Pietsch. 
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XIV.    THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND 

LITERATURES. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

STARR  WILLARD  CUTTING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

CAMILLO  von  KLENZE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

HANS  M.  SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology* 

PAUL  OSKAR  KERN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER  ALLEN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  Literature. 

MARTIN  SCHttTZE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  German. 

 ,  Assistant  in  German. 

EDUARD  PROKOSCH,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  German. 


FRANCIS  ASBURY  WOOD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  in  Cornell  College  (Summer,  1902). 
CLARENCE  WILLIS  EASTMAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  in  the  University  of  Iowa 
(Summer,  1902). 

CARL  EDGAR  EGGERT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  in  the  University  of  Michigan  (Summer,  1902). 

FELLOWS. 
1902=1903. 

PAUL  GUSTAV  ADOLF  BUSSE,  A.M.  MARJORIE  LUCILLE  FITCH,  A.M. 

CHARLES  GOETTSCH,  A.B.  PAUL  EMIL  WEITHAASE,  A.M.,  Bucknell  Fellow. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  German  courses  of  the  Junior  College  (six  Majors),  plus  at  least  eight  Senior  College  elective  Majors, 
or  an  equivalent,  are  required  for  admission  to  the  graduate  work  of  the  department.  Graduate  students  from 
other  institutions,  whose  preliminary  training  in  German  has  been  deficient  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  may 
be  required  to  supplement  their  previous  work  by  Senior  College  electives  before  admission  to  the  standing  of 
graduate  students  in  the  department.  One  Senior  College  elective  (Course  11)  may  be  accredited  to  the  grad- 
uate student  as  resident  work. 

The  aims  of  the  graduate  work  offered  by  the  department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  are  as 
follows : 

1)  To  acquaint  the  student  already  in  possession  of  a  practical  grasp  of  the  German  language  with  the 
great  movements  of  literary  and  linguistic  development  within  the  Teutonic  field,  outside  of  English.  2)  To 
direct  the  efforts  of  students  who  have  already  received  the  requisite  preliminary  training  in  the  investigation 
of  special  problems  of  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  metrics,  style,  text-criticism,  and  literary 
history,  including  especially  literary  relationships. 

Lectures  and  recitations  are  employed  in  the  more  general,  and  seminars  in  the  more  special  and  detailed 
features  of  the  work.  Still  more  personal  is  the  directions  given  by  the  instructor  to  the  student  in  the 
research  work  to  be  embodied  later  in  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  department  contains  the  special  Germanic  Library  of  about  five 
thousand  volumes,  embracing  a  large  and  choice  selection  of  books  of  reference,  with  abundant  material  for 
original  research.  The  collection  is  now  especially  rich  in  material  for  work  in  linguistics  and  in  eighteenth 
century  literature.  Other  libraries,  including  those  of  related  departments,  the  Newberry  Library,  and  the 
Public  Library  will  supplement  for  the  student  the  value  of  the  Germanic  Library  of  the  University  in  certain 
lines. 

The  Germanic  Club,  including  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  other  advanced  students,  and  all  instruc- 
tors of  the  department,  meets  once  in  two  weeks  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  journal  reports,  reviews,  and 
original  papers  upon  subjects  in  language  and  literature  within  the  scope  of  the  regular  work  of  the  members. 


On  leave  of  absence. 
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COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1002  — Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

The  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  department  for  the  year  1902-1903  are  the  following  : 


I.   Courses  in  Language  and  Composition. 

For  the  Senior  Colleges. 
11.  Aufsatze  und  Stilubungen. — Oral  and  written  crit- 
icism of  brief  daily  themes  upon  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  instructor.  Freie  Reproduction. 
Discussion  of  German  Synonyms,  the  more  diffi- 
cult principles  of  syntax,  and  the  elements  of 
style.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Kern. 

For  the  Graduate  School. 
16.  Deutscher  Satzbau  und  Stil. — A  sequent  of  course 
11.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  develop  an  in- 
stinct for  idiom  and  an  active  sense  of  the 
niceties  of  style,  by  discussing,  varying,  and  in- 
dependently reproducing  passages  from  great 
stylists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to 
Senior  College  students  who  have  taken 
Course  11.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  9:30. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  11 : 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Kern. 

II.    Courses  in  Literature  and  the  History  of 
Literature. 

58.  Outline  Study  of  German  Literature. — Lectures. 

Koch,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur 
(Sammluug  Goschen).  The  chief  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  most 
important  movements  in  the  evolution  of 
German  literary  life. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  von  Klenze. 

59.  Seminar:  The  Literary  Co-operation  of  Goethe  and 

Schiller. —  Preliminary  discussion  of  the  general 
subject  leads  to  subsequent  consideration  of 
detailed  problems  and  of  suitable  methods  of 
investigation.  Papers  will  be  prepared  by  mem- 
bers of  the  seminar. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  Tues.,  2:00-4:00. 

Professor  Cutting. 

61.  Old  High  German  Literature.— Lectures  upon  the 
literary  monuments  of  the  Old  High  German 
period,  with  critical  reading  of  selections  from 
the  most  important  documents.  This  course 
presupposes  Course  72. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 


62.  The  Nibelungenlied. — A  critical  study  of  its 
legendary  and  mythological  background,  of  its 
composition,  and  of  its  language.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  Middle  High  German  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  course.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  9: 30. 

Associate  Professor  von  Klenze. 

65.  Seminar:  Life,  Literature,  and  Art  in  Germany  from 

1800  to  1550, — Lectures  upon  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  period  introduce  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  special  questions  of  cultural 
significance.  Papers  will  be  prepared  by  the 
members  of  the  seminar. 

2Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Fridays,  2:00-4:00. 
Professor  Cutting. 

66.  The  German  Volkslied. 

a.  The  Older  German  Volkslied— A.  history  of 
German  popular  song  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  text  used 
is  Uhland's  Alte  hoch-  undniederdeutsche  Volks- 
lieder,  third  ed. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  12:00. 

b.  The  Renascence  of  the  German  Volkslied  in 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — A 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  modern  German  lyric  and  ballad. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  12:00. 

Dr.  Allen. 

67.  Seminar:  The  Euolution  of  Nature  Sense  in  German 

Literature  from  Gunther  to  Goethe.  —  A  study 
of  the  growth  of  emotional  life  in  the  eighteenth 
century.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  von  Klenze. 

III.  Courses  in  Phonetics,  in  Earlier  Germanic 
Dialects,  and  in  the  History  of  Germanic 
Languages. 

71.  Gothic. — A  consideration  of  Gothic  phonology, 
morphology,  and  syntax  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  selections  from  the  Bible  translation 
of  Ulfilas.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Wood. 
Autumn  Quarter;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 
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72.  Old  High  German. — The  reading  of  selections 
from  Braune's  Althochdeutsches  Lesebuch,  with 
reference  to  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsche 
Qrammatik.  This  course  is  a  natural  sequent 
of  Course  71.        Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  12: 00. 

Professor  Wood. 
Winter  Quarter;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 
74.  Old  Norse. — The  work  will  be  based  on  B.  Kahle, 
Altisldndisches  Elementarbuch.    A  knowledge 
of  Gothic  is  desirable. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  3:00. 
Professor  Wood. 

74-75.  Old  Norse  and  Old  Saxon. 

a)  Old  Norse  (cf,  74  above). 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter  ;  4: 00. 

b)  Old  Saxon. — Sievers,  Htliand,  1878  ;  Heyne, 
Kleinere  altniederdeutsche  Denkmdler,  2, 
Aufl.,  1877;  Beshaghel-Gallee,  Altsdchsische 
Grammatik,  1891.  Equally  valuable  for  the 
student  of  English  and  of  German. 

M.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter  ;  4:  00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 
77.  History  of  the  German  Language. — There  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  a  knowledge,  however 
elementary,  of  the  historic  development  of  the 


German  language  is  a  necessity  for  the  intelli- 
gent teaching  of  the  modern  idiom.  The  course 
is  arranged  with  regard  solely  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  teacher  in  the  class-room.  The 
lectures  will  be  based  upon  Behaghel's  Deutsche 
Sprache,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  best 
known  school  grammars.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  older  periods  of  German,  though  desir- 
able, is  not  required. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Kern. 

78.  Seminar:  Ausgewahlte  Kapitel  aus  der  urger- 
manischen  Sprachgeschichte  im  Anschluss  an 
die  Privatlektiire  von  Kluge's  Artikel  in  Paul's 
Grundriss,  I,  pp.  300^06. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 

81.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache. — Vorlesungen 
im  Anschluss  an  Behaghel's  Artikel  in  Paul's 
Grundriss,  I,  pp.  526-633.  Eine  zusammen- 
hangende  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  hoch- 
deutschen  Schriftsprache.  Kenntnis  des  Goti- 
schen,  Althochdeutschen  und  Mittelhochdeut- 
schen  wird  vorausgesetzt. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  4  :  00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 


XV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH, 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS  MANLY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English. 

WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Criticism. 

WILLIAM  DARNALL  MacCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 

FRANCIS  ADELBERT  BLACKBURN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ROBERT  HERRICK,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

MYRA  REYNOLDS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

FREDERIC  IVES  CARPENTER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT,  A.B.,  Assista7it  Professor  of  English. 

WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

OSCAR  LOVELL  TRIGGS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JAMES  WEBER  LINN,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

ROBERT  WALTER  BRUERE,  A.M.,  Associate  in  English. 

HENRY  P.  CHANDLER,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

NOTT  WILLIAM  FLINT,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

ELEANOR  PRESCOTT  HAMMOND,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  English. 


JAMES  DOUGLAS  BRUCE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  the  University  of  Tennessee  (Summer  Quarter, 

1902). 

WILLIAM  H.  HUDSON,  Professor  and  Lecturer  in  English  Literature  for  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 

and  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 
WILLIAM  HENRY  SCHOFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor,  Harvard  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 
ARTHUR  C.  L.  BROWN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 
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FELLOWS. 


1902-1903. 


CHARLES  REID  BASKERVILL,  A.M. 
JAMES  FLEMING  HOSIC,  Ph.B, 


FRED  ALLISON  HOWE,  A.B. 

JOHN  ROBERTSON  MacARTHUR,  A.B. 


GEORGE  FULLMER  REYNOLDS,  Ph.B. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


No  student  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  who  has  not  the  equivalent  of  the 
required  courses  in  English  and  four  of  the  historical  Courses  42-48. 
The  Master's  degree  may  be  obained  in  two  ways : 

a)  As  a  continuation  of  the  Bachelor's  degree.  In  this  case  the  student  must  present  three  graduate 
courses  in  each  of  three  deparments  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  these  courses. 

b)  As  representing  a  certain  amount  of  specialization.  In  this  case  the  student  must  present  seven 
graduate  courses  in  one  department,  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  special  point,  and  must 
pass  an  examination  upon  the  thesis  and  the  courses  presented. 

Students  in  the  Department  of  English  desiring  the  degree  upon  either  plan  must  submit  to  the  head  of 
the  department  reports  from  their  instructors;  otherwise  they  cannot  be  recommended  for  enrolment  as 
candidates. 

The  thesis  must  be  presented  eight  weeks  before  the  convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 
The  special  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  : 

1.  The  general  history  of  English  Literature. 

2.  Old  and  Middle  English,  e.  g.,  Courses  21-23,  26-28. 

3.  Minute  knowledge  of  the  particular  field  chosen  for  special  study. 

4.  Reasonable  familiarity  with  the  social  and  political  history  of  the  period  chosen  for  special  study. 

5.  Auxiliary  studies.  These  subjects  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  field  chosen  for  special  study :  thus 
for  Old  and  Middle  English  they  would  be  Gothic,  Icelandic,  Germanic  Phonology  and  Morphology,  and  Old 
French  (especially  Anglo-Norman);  for  the  sixteenth  century  they  would  be  Italian,  German  and  Latin,  or 
Italian  and  French  ;  for  the  classical  period,  Latin  and  seventeenth  century  French  ;  for  the  romantic  move- 
ment, eighteenth  century  French  and  German  ;  for  the  nineteenth  century,  French  and  German,  and,  in 
some  cases,  Italian. 

6.  A  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department.  This  must  be 
presented  at  least  four  months  before  the  date  of  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  desired. 

7.  A  satisfactory  examination. 

The  Doctor's  degree  will  not  be  conferred  merely  for  faithful  and  accurate  work,  however  great  in 
amount.  The  candidate  must  exhibit  some  power  of  investigation  and  original  thought.  The  requirements 
cannot,  therefore,  be  stated  in  terms  of  years  or  courses.  In  general;  it  may,  however,  be  said  that  three  years 
is  the  time  usually  required  in  the  case  of  a  competent  student  who  enters  the  Graduate  School  with  a  good 
equipment. 

The  Library  of  the  Department  of  English.  It  contains  about  6,000  volumes,  and  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  500  volumes  a  year.  It  is  supplied  with  the  principal  journals  devoted  to  English  studies,  the  most 
important  dissertations,  such  editions  and  treatises  as  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  courses  given,  and  some 
of  the  sources  for  special  research.  The  Library  of  Germanic  Philology  (5,000  vols.)  and  that  of  Romance 
Philology  (3,000  vols.)  have  recently  been  placed  in  rooms  adjoining  the  English  Library.  Each  of  the  three 
libraries  is  therefore  easily  accessible  to  students  in  the  others. 

The  English  Club  meets  every  six  weeks  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers  upon  subjects  of 
general  interest  to  instructors  and  graduate  students  in  English. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902— Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twolve  weeks.  2Mj  =  A  single  course 
for  twenty-four  wooks. 


I.  Courses  in  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition. 
5,  6.  English  Composition :  Advanced  Course.  — 
Courses  5  and  6  form  a  continuous  six  months 
course  in  composition  and  should  be  elected  as 
a  whole.  These  courses  are  open  to  students 
in  the  Senior  Colleges  (preferably  members  of 
Senior  Divisions  1-3)  and  the  Graduate  School 
who  have  attained  a  high  grade  in  the  pre- 
scribed Courses  1  and  3,  or  who  otherwise 
satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  pursue 
the  work. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  ;  12:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lovett. 

II.  Courses  in  the  English  Language. 

21.  Old  English:  Elementary  Course. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  2:  00. 

Dr.  Brown. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  2:00. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

V 

22.  Old  English  {continued). 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  2  : 00. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

23.  Old  English :  Beowulf.  —  Interpretation  of  the 

text  and  discussion  of  theories  of  composition. 
M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term  ;  2:  00. 

Professor  Bruce. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  2: 00. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

24.  Old  English:  Special  Reading. 

M  or  Mj.    Every  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

23.  Old  English  :  The  Poetry  of  Cynewulf.  —  A  study 
of  the  questions  connected  with  Cynewulf  and 
the  poems  signed  with  his  name. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

26.  Early  Middle  English. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  3:00. 
Professor  Manly. 

27.  Later  Middle  English. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  3  : 00. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 


28  Chaucer :  The  Canterbury  Tales. — An  introductory 
course  for  students  who  have  had  no  training 
in  Middle  English. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Dr.  Schofield. 
Mj.   Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Professor  Manly. 

29.  1,  2.  English  Metrical  Romances.— The  first  quar- 

ter will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and  reports ;  the 
second  to  the  investigation  of  problems.  For 
graduate  students  only.  The  permission  of  the 
instructor  is  necessary  for  admission  to  this 
course.  2Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00. 

Winter  Quarter  ;  Wed.,  4:  00-6:00. 

Professor  Manly. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

30.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Old  English. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  3  : 00. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

This  course  is  intended  not  only  for  students  of  the 
English  language,  but  also  for  students  of  general 
comparative  philology,  particularly  those  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  Teutonic  group. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

34.  History  of  the  English  Language. — Primarily  for 

graduates.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  12  :  00. 

Dr.  Hammond. 
Prerequisites  :   One  Major  of  Old  English, 
and  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  German. 

35.  English  Language  Seminar. 

M.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  ; 
Mon.,  2:00-4:00. 

Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

36.  The  History  of  Old  English  Literature. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  3  :  00. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

36A.  The  Literary  History  of  England  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Accession  of  Eliza- 
beth. Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Dr.  Schofield. 
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37.  Chaucer. — For  graduate  students  only. 

jMj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 

Dr.  Hammond. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

38.  Chaucer.  — Seminar.  Open  only  to  those  who  have 

taken  Course  37. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  4  :  00-6  :  00. 

Professor  Manly. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

39.  English  Literature  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. — For 

graduate  students  only. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Hammond. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

III.  Courses  in  English  Literature. 

Courses  42-48  cover  with  some  minuteness  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature  from  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  period  down  to  the  present  time.  They  need 
not  be  taken  in  chronological  order,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  so  taken,  if  possible.  Candi- 
dates for  advanced  degrees  must  have  completed  all 
these  courses,  but  only  three  of  them  will  be  counted 
among  the  requirements. 

42.  English  Literature,  1557-1599. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Carpenter. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Lovett. 

43.  English  Literature,  1599-1642. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  12:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Carpenter. 

44.  English  Literature,  1642-1700. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Reynolds. 

45.  English  Literature,  1700-1744. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter ;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Reynolds. 

46.  English  Literature,  1744-1798. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter  ;  8:30, 
Professor  MacClintock. 

47.  English  Literature,  1798-1832. 

M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term;  3:00. 

Professor  Bruce. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9 : 30. 
Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 


48.  English  Literature,  1832-1892. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  2: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Lovett. 

50.  Studies   in  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
Period,  1550-1650. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Carpenter. 
Prerequisite  :  Either  English  42  or  43. 

57.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Classical  Period. 

For  graduate  students  only. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:30. 
Professor  Hudson. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Wed.  and  Fri.,  4:00- 
6  :00.  Assistant  Professor  Reynolds. 

58.  Studies  in  the  Beginnings  of  the  Romantic  Move- 

ment.—For  graduate  students  only. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Assistant  Professor  Reynolds. 

59.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period 

For  graduate  students  only. 

M.    Summer  Quarter,  First  Term  ;  12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Reynolds. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  Wed.  and  Fri.,  4:00- 
6: 00.  Assistant  Professor  Reynolds. 

62.  The  Oxford  Movement  and  English  Literature. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00. 

Dr.  Hammond. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

63.  Victorian  Life  and  Poetry. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 

Professor  Hudson. 

69.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser. —  This  course  is 

intended  primarily  for  graduate  students,  but 
Senior  College  students  who  have  passed  with 
credit  in  English  42  will  be  admitted. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Carpenter. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

70,  71.  Shakspere.  —  A  study  of  all  the  plays.  For 

graduate  students  only. 
2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  ;  11:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

72.  Hamlet. — Interpretation,  history,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  play. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
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73.  The  Sources  of  Shakspere's  Plays. —  For  gradu- 

ate students  only. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter  ;  Tues.,  Thurs.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

74.  Shakspere  s    nglish  Histories. —  Studies  in  Shak- 

spere's early  work,  with  special  reference  to  his 
use  of  historical  material. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 

Dr.  Hammond. 


75.  Milton. 


Mj.  Winter  Quarter  ;  9: 30. 
Assistant  Professor  Moody. 


76.  Wordsworth  and  the  English  Romantic  Move- 

ment. Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  3:00. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Tues.,  Thurs.,  4:00- 
6:00. 

Professor  MacClintock. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

77.  The  Critical  Writings  of  Coleridge. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter  ;  Tues.,  Thurs.,  4: 00-6: 00. 

Professor  MacClintock. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

78.  Shelley.— The  most  important  writings  of  Shelley 

both  in  prose  and  in  verse  will  be  studied. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 

Dr.  Triggs. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.  [ 

83.  The  Drama  in  England  before  Shakspere. 

Autumn  Quarter ;  12:00. 
Professor  Manly. 

84.  1,  2.  Problems  in  the  History  of  the  Drama.—A 

research  course.  For  graduate  students  only. 
Persons  wishing  to  take  it  must  first  obtain 
permission  from  the  instructor. 

2Mj.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarter;  Wed.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Professor  Manly. 

85.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1580  to  1642. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Carpenter. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  11:  00. 
Assistant  Professor  Moody. 

86.  The  Victorian  Drama. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  3:  00. 
Assistant  Professor  Lovett. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902.] 


87.  1,  2.  The  History  of  the  Novel  in  England. 

2Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Mr.  Linn. 
Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Herrick. 

88.  The  English  Novel. — A  number  of  selected  novels 

will  be  studied,  with  special  reference  to  con- 
struction, modification  of  materials  and  other 
matters  of  technique. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  3:00. 
Dr.  Hammond. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

89.  Comedy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Reynolds. 

90.  The  Essay  in  English  Literature.  —  After  a  con- 

sideration of  the  essay  as  a  species  of  literature, 
the  course  will  consist  of  readings  from  repre- 
sentative essayists  from  Bacon  to  Walter  Pater. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Dr.  Triggs. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Professor  MacClintock. 

91.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry.— The  Iliad  and  Beowulf 

will  be  read  entire  (in  translation),  with  the 
English  ballads.  The  nature  of  folk-poetry  and 
related  topics,  and  the  more  important  epics, 
will  be  treated  in  lectures  by  the  instructor  and 
in  papers  by  the  members  of  the  class. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

93.  Modern  Criticism. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9 : 30. 
Professor  Manly. 

100,  101.  American  Literature. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters ;  9:30. 

Dr.  Triggs. 

102,  Studies  in  American  Literature.— For  Graduates 

only.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Dr.  Triggs. 

103.  English  Versification.  —  A  discussion  of  metrical 

and  rhythmical  theories  and  an  historical  ac- 
count of  English  verse. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  2: 00. 

Dr.  Hammond. 

105.  The  Ring  and  the  Book.— A  study  in  the  methods 

of  Browning. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  11:  00. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
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111.  The  Influence  of  Celtic  Thought  upon  English 
and  other  Modern  Literatures. — Among  its  sub- 
jects this  course  will  include  the  work  of  early 
Christian  Irish  teachers,  the  development  of 
the  Legends  of  King  Arthur,  of  the  St.  Brendan 
legend  and  of  the  Ossianic  poems.  It  will  aim 
to  trace  connectedly  the  influence  of  Celtic 
manners  and  Celtic  ideas. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  3:  00. 

Dr.  Brown. 

121.  Thomas  and  Joseph  Warton  and  the  Romantic 
Movement. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter ;  Tues.,  Thurs.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  MacClintock. 
123.  The  Works  of  William  Cowper  and  their  place 
in  the  Romantic  Movement. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter ;  Tues.,  Thurs.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  MacClintock. 


130.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Dr.  Triggs. 

140.  Seminar  —  Studies  in  foreign  influences  upon 
English  Literature. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:00-6: 00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lovett. 

150.  The  Bibliography  of  English  Literature. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Carpenter. 

160.  The  History  of  Allegory. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 

Dr.  Triggs. 


XVI     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  LITERATURE  (IN  ENGLISH). 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

A.     INSTRUCTORS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE  (iN  ENGLISH). 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Literature  [in  English). 
LISI  CECILIA  CIPRIANI,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Literature  [in  English). 


WILLIAM  NORMAN  GUTHRIE,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Literature  {in  English),  Summer  Quarter,  1902. 
ARTHUR  CHARLES  LEWIS  BROWN,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Literature  {in  English)  Summer  Quarter,  1902. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  : 

1.  To  supplement  the  work  of  the  particular  Language  and  Literature  Departments  : 

a)  By  giving  opportunity  for  students  of  the  Senior  College  and  more  advanced  grades  to  add  to  their 
study  of  any  literature  in  the  original  language  further  courses  of  reading  in  English  versions  of  that 
literature,  or  courses  of  reading  in  English  versions  of  allied  literatures. 

b)  By  facilitating  the  treatment  of  literary  periods,  or  movements,  or  interests,  common  to  two  or  more 
literatures. 

2.  To  afford  to  persons  who  may  not  be  special  students  of  languages  opportunity  for  extending  their 
knowledge  of  literature  as  a  subject  of  universal  interest  in  liberal  education. 

Note. — This  consideration  has  special  application  to  the  Sacred  Literatures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  and  this  department  will  carry  on  the  work  hitherto  done  by  the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature 
in  English. 

3.  To  afford  a  convenient  field  for  the  exposition  of  studies  ordinarily  known  by  such  names  as  Compara- 
tive Literature,  Philosophy  of  Literature,  Theory  of  Literature,  Literary  Interpretation,  and  Literary  Criticism. 
For  purposes  of  practical  education  it  is  believed  to  be  impossible  without  the  use  of  literature  in  translation 
to  obtain  a  sufficiently  wide  induction  from  literary  phenomena  to  make  such  studies  scientific.  Courses  of 
study  in  these  theoretic  branches  will  be  a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  this  department.    At  the  same  time  it 
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is  recognized  that  courses  in  particular  authors  or  works  may  often  be  the  most  convenient  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  theoretic  side  of  literary  study. 

This  department,  having  to  rely  mainly  on  instructors  nearly  the  whole  of  whose  time  is  demanded  by 
other  departments,  can  do  little  at  present  in  the  direction  of  organizing  plans  of  work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902  — Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

Note. —  1)  Throughout  the  courses  of  this  department  no  knowledge  is  assumed  of  any  language  other 
than  English,  except  where  the  contrary  is  explicitly  stated. 

2)  Apart  from  certain  courses  in  which  the  contrary  is  indicated,  the  courses  of  this  department  are  not 
open  to  the  Junior  College  students.  With  the  sanction,  however,  of  the  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges  they 
may  be  taken  after  the  required  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  has  been  completed. 

3)  The  work  of  this  department  may  not  be  offered  as  a  principal  subject  for  any  of  the  higher  degrees. 


M  =  Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


1.  Foundation  Principles  of  Literary  Study. — The 

course  will  survey  the  whole  field  and  method 
of  literary  study,  examining  its  relations  to  the 
allied  studies  of  language,  history,  philosophy, 
and  the  bearing  on  literary  criticism  of  such 
principles  as  the  comparative  method,  evolu- 
tion, inductive  science. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Professor  Moulton. 

5.  Literature  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Evolution. — A 

short  course  (see  Summer  Announcements  of 
Open  Lectures),  accompanied  with  a  Reading 
List,  the  latter  intended  to  direct  reading  both 
during  the  course  and  afterward.  Not  for  Uni- 
versity credit. 

First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  5:00. 

Mr.  Guthrie. 


10.  ^Esthetics. 


-See  1A-7. 

Mj. 


Spring  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Tufts. 


11.  Ancient  Literary  Theory. — The  development  of 
ancient  theories  of  prose  and  poetry  will  be 
traced,  and  their  influence  upon  modern  litera- 
ture will  be  indicated  briefly.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  Phcedrus  of  Plato,  to  the 
Rhetoric  and  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  to  the  Treat- 
ise on  the  Sublime,  and  to  the  literary  criticism 
of  Horace  and  Quintilian. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Professor  Hendrickson. 


12.  Modern  Criticism. 


-See  XV-93. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Manly. 


13.  The  Influence  of  Celtic  Thought  upon  English 

and  other  Modern  Literatures. — See  XV-111. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Dr.  Brown. 

14.  The  History  of  Allegory.— See  XV-160. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Dr.  Triggs. 

15.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry.— See  XV-91. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

21.  The  English  Bible  from  the  Literary  Side. — 

The  course  will  be  made  up  of  public  lectures 
(see  Summer  Announcement  of  Open  Lectures), 
supplemented  by  class  work  for  students  de- 
siring University  credit.  Matters  of  history  and 
theology  will  not  be  considered,  the  Bible  being 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cultured 
English  reader.  (This  and  No.  22  will  be  com- 
panion courses,  but  each  can  be  taken  by  itself.) 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  4:00. 

Professor  Moulton. 

22.  Imagery  and  Symbolism  in  Biblical  Literature. — 

This  will  be  a  course  in  poetic  art,  treating  two 
elements  of  it  in  a  field  (the  English  Bible)  spe- 
cially favorable  for  their  comparison.  Inci- 
dentally the  books  of  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon's 
Song,  Ezekiel,  Revelation,  will  be  reviewed. 
(This  and  No.  21  will  be  companion  courses,  but 
each  can  be  taken  by  itself.) 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Professor  Moulton. 

23.  Biblical  Apocalyptic— See  VIII-74. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 
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A  General  Survey  of  Mediaeval  Literature. — A 

companion  course  to  No.  1  in  the  Department  of 
History.    Open  to  the  Junior  College. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Dr.  Cipriani. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  as  a  Meeting  Ground  of 
Classic  and  Romantic  Literary  Tendencies. 

Mj .    Spring  Qu  ar ter ;  9 : 30. 
Professor  Moulton. 

28.  Shakespeare's  Masterpieces  with  Companion 
Studies. — A  short  course  (see  Summer  An- 
nouncements of  Open  Lectures),  accompanied 
with  a  Reading  List,  the  latter  intended  to 
direct  reading  both  during  the  course  and  after- 
ward.   Not  for  University  credit. 

First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Mr.  Guthrie. 

31.  The  Book  of  Genesis.— See  VIII-21. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 


32.  Isaiah,  i-xxxix. 


-See  VIII-25. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  4:00. 
Professor  Price. 


36.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 

History.— See  VIII-41. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

37.  The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament.— 

SeeVIII-42.         Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

38.  The  Wisdom  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. — 

SeeVIII-43.         Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  9:30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

39.  The  Origin,   Growth,   and   Character  of  the 

Prophetic  Books.— See  VIII-60. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  3:00. 
Professor  Price. 

44.  Priestly  Codes.— See  VIII-71. 

34  or  3^Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  Sun.,  8:30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

45.  Priestly  History.— See  VIII-72. 

34  or  KMj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  Sun.,  8:30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

46.  Priestly  Psalms.— See  VIII-73. 

34or^Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  Sun.,  8:30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 


48.  The  Civil  and  Criminal  Legislation  of  the  Tal- 
mud.—See  VIII-106. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter ;  12:00. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

51.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.— See  IX-25A. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

52.  The  Teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.— See  IX-67. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9: 30. 

Professor  Mathews. 

53.  The  Life  of  Christ.— See  IX-19. 

Mj  (or  M,  either  term).    Summer  Quarter ; 
8:30. 

Professor  Mathews  and  Dr.  Goodspeed. 

54.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— See  IX-67. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

55.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. — 

SeeIX-10.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Professor  Mathews. 

56.  Ethics  of  the  New  Testament.— See  IX-68. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Professor  Mathews. 

57.  General  Survey  of  New  Testament  Literature. — 

See  IX-15.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Professor  Burton. 

58.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Grseco 

Roman  World.    See  IX-11. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Mathews. 

81.  Classical  Greek  Literature. — A  study  of  Greek 
literature  of  the  Classical  Period  through  rep- 
resentative masterpieces  in  English  translations. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  Lyric 
Poetry,  Comedy,  and  Bucolic  Poetry,  but  sev- 
eral weeks  will  be  spent  upon  some  of  the  mas- 
ters of  prose.  The  course  is  intended  more 
especially  for  those  who  have  no  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature  at  first  hand  ;  but  others 
may  take  the  course  and  have  credit  in  Greek. 
For  such  students  supplementary  readings  in 
Greek  texts  will  be  assigned. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Capps. 

101.  A  General  Survey  of  Italian  Literature.— Open 
to  Junior  College  students. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  :  8:30. 

Dr.  Cipriani. 
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XVII    THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  MATHEMATICS. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ELIAKIM  HASTINGS  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

OSKAR  BOLZA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

HEINRICH  MASCHKE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  HOOVER,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  University  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
HERBERT  ELLSWORTH  SLAUGHT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Collegiate  Mathematics* 
JACOB  WILLIAM  ALBERT  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics. 
LEONARD  EUGENE  DICKSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
JAMES  HARRINGTON  BOYD,  Sc.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics* 


ARTHUR  CONSTANT  LUNN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Wesley  an  University 
(Summer  Quarter,  1902). 

FELLOWS. 
1902=1903. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BUSSEY,  A.B.  HERBERT  EDWIN  JORDAN,  A.B. 

WALTER  WILSON  HART,  A.B.  KARL  DALE  SWARTZEL,  S.M. 

ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.  OSWALD  VEBLEN,  A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

INITIAL  COURSES  IN  THE  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

The  following  courses  introductory  to  the  higher  Mathematics  are  intended  for  students  making  Mathe- 
matics their  principal  subject,  and  partly  also  for  those  making  Mathematics  their  secondary  subject,  in  par- 
ticular for  students  of  Astronomy  and  Physics : 

(A)  ^Differential  and  integral  calculus  {3Mj). 

(B)  f  Theory  of  equations,  including  determinants  (2Mj);  solid  analytics. 

(C)  t  Advanced  integral  calculus,  including  definite  integrals,  Fourier  series,  elements  of  elliptic  integrals 

and  functions,  differential  equations  (3Mj). 

(D)  ^Analytic  mechanics  (2Mj.);  theoretical  mechanics. 

(E)  Projective  geometry;  modern  analytic  geometry;  differential  geometry  (2Mj). 

{F)  | Elements  of  the  theory  of  functions  (2Mj);    calculus  of  variations ;    theory  of  the  potential, 

elliptic  functions;  linear  differential  equations. 
{G)  Theory  of  numbers ;  theory  of  invariants ;  selected  chapters  of  algebra;  theory  of  substitutions  with 

applications  to  algebraic  equations;  quaternions. 
The  groups  (A)-(G)  indicate  the  permanent  constituents  of  seven  sequences  of  courses  running  through 
the  usual  academic  year  from  October  to  June.  These  sequences  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year,  the  courses 
marked  with  a  dagger  (f )  being  given  annually,  and  the  other  courses  being  given  usually  once  in  two  year6. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  application  of  calculus  to  the  solution  of  analytical,  geometrical 
and  mechanical  problems. 

The  undergraduate  student  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  Mathematics  should  take  (A)  as  Junior  College 
Elective,  (B)  in  his  first  Senior  College  year,  and  (C)  and  (D)  in  his  second  Senior  College  year. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  principal  subject  are  expected  to  offer  for  exami- 
nation the  subjects  covered  by  the  courses  of  groups  (A)-(D),  and  three  Majors  selected  from  (E)-(G),  or  the 
equivalents  of  these  subjects,  and  to  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  an  assigned  topic  closely  related  to  one  of 
these  subjects. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  secondary  subject  are  expected  to  offer  for  exami- 
nation the  subjects  covered  by  the  courses  of  groups  (A)-(D),  and  one  Major  selected  from  {E)-(G),  or  the 
equivalents  of  these  subjects. 


On  leave  of  absence. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  THE  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

The  science  of  Mathematics  embraces  the  four  highly  related  but  independent  sciences:  Algebra  and 
Arithmetic,  Analysis,  Geometry,  and  Mechanics. 

The  department  offers  the  following  courses  in  the  higher  Mathematics  : 

Algebra  and  Arithmetic. — Initial  courses  in  groups  (B)  and  (G),  and  special  courses  as  follows :  Linear 
substitution  groups;  congruence  groups;  abstract  groups;  algebraic  numbers;  general  arithmetic;  and 
research  Seminars. 

Analysis. — Initial  courses  in  groups  (A),  (C),  and  (F),  and  special  courses  as  follows  :  Theory  of  functions 
of  real  and  of  complex  variables;  Lie's  theory  of  differential  equations ;  continuous  groups;  elliptic  func- 
tions; hyperelliptic  functions ;  abelian  functions ;  elliptic  modular  functions ;  and  research  Seminars. 

Geometry. — Initial  courses  in  groups  {B)  and  (E),  and  special  courses  as  follows  :  Differential  geometry ; 
higher  plane  curves ;  algebraic  surfaces;  Lie's  theory  of  differential  equations;  continuous  groups;  linear 
substitution  groups ;  and  research  Seminars. 

Mechanics. — Initial  courses  in  groups  (D)  and  (F).  Special  courses  in  Mechanics,  and  especially  in  Celestial 
Mechanics,  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Astronomy,  while  special  courses  in  Theoretical  Physics  are 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics. 

The  initial  and  special  courses  in  the  higher  Mathematics  are  intended  to  give  the  graduate  student  a 
comprehensive  view  of  modern  Mathematics,  to  develop  him  to  scientific  maturity,  and  to  enable  him  to  follow, 
without  further  guidance,  the  scientific  movement  of  the  day,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  an  active  part  in  it  by 
creative  research.    The  special  courses  and  the  research  Seminars  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  principal  subject  are  expected  to  present  a  disser- 
tation, in  finished  form,  embodying  valuable  results  of  mathematical  inquiry,  and  to  offer  for  examination 
the  subjects  covered  by  the  initial  courses  of  groups  (A)-(G),  and  by  a  considerable  body  of  special  courses,  in 
each  case  presumably  most  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  candidate's  dissertation. 

MATERIAL  FACILITIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Library.  — The  Mathematical  Library  occupies  Room  37  of  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  adjacent  to 
the  lecture-rooms  of  the  department,  and  is  open  for  the  use  of  graduate  students  from  8:30  a.m.  to  6  : 00  p.m. 
The  library  contains  the  more  important  mathematical  periodicals,  collected  works,  treatises,  and  text-books. 

Models. —  A  collection  of  Brill's  models  :  Plaster  and  thread  models  of  quadric  surfaces,  plaster  models  of 
cubic  and  Rummer's  quartic  surfaces,  models  of  cyclides  and  surfaces  of  constant  positive  and  negative  curva- 
ture, and  thread  models  of  three-dimensional  projections  of  four-dimensional  regular  bodies. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902— Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM  =  Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj  =  Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

Senior  College  Courses.  21.  Solid  Analytics. — Elements  of  analytic  geometry 

17, 19.    Theory  of  Equations,  I,  II.— Rational  func-  of  three  dimensions.  Quadric  surfaces.  Theory 

tions.    Binary  quantics.    Symmetric  functions.  of  curvature  of  twisted  curves  and  surfaces. 

Invariants.    Separation  of  and  numerical  ap-  Mj.    Spring  Quarter, 

proximation  to  the  roots  of  an  equation.  Determi-  Assistant  Professor  Young. 

nants  and  theory  of  systems  of  linear  equations.  Prerequisite  :  Plane  Analytics  and  Differen- 

Geometric    theory  of    the  real   and  of    the  tial  Calculus. 
complex  variable.    Limits.     Infinite  series  and 

products.    Hypergeometric  series.    Continued  [Astronomy  5,  6.]     Analytic   Mechanics   I,  II.  — 

fractions.   Roots  of  unity.  Bowser's  Analytic  Mechanics,  supplemented 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters.  by  lectures.. 

Professor  Bolza.  ^Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Prerequisite :  Plane  Analytics  and  Differen-  Moulton. 

tial  Calculus.  Prerequisite :  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 

Note. — Courses  11  and  17  may  be  taken  simultaneously.  cuius. 
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23,  25,  27.    Advanced  Integral  Calculus  I,  II,  III.— In- 

cluding ordinary  differential  equations,  definite 
integrals,  Fourier's  series,  and  the  elements  of 
elliptic  integrals  and  functions,  and  of  partial 
differential  equations,  with  especial  attention 
to  applications  to  geometry,  mechanics,  and 
physics. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite :   Calculus  and  Advanced  Al- 
gebra. 

24.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus. —  Including  definite 

integrals  and  their  geometric  applications. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Mr.  Lunn. 

Prerequisite:  Calculus. 

26.  Differential  Equations. — An  elementary  course  in 
ordinary  differential  equations,  with  especial 
attention  to  certain  important  applications. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Mr.  Veblen. 
Prerequisite  :  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 

Graduate  Courses. 

30.  Conferences  on  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics. 

Selected  topics  from  the  teaching  of  preparatory 
and  collegiate  mathematics  will  be  considered. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Young. 

35  A,  B,  C.    Mathematical  Reading  and  Research. 

When  in  the  judgment  of  the  department  it  is 
advisable  that  students  undertake  definite 
mathematical  reading  and  research  not  closely 
connected  with  any  current  lecture  course  or 
seminar,  this  work  will  be  directed  by  one  or 
other  of 

Professors  Moore,  Bolza,  Maschke. 

36.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  —  Advanced  course  in  an- 
alytic mechanics,  with  reference-use  of  AppelPs 
Me~canique  Rationelle. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.   . 

Prerequisite :  Analytical  Mechanics  I,  II,  and 
Differential  Equations. 

38.  Selected  Chapters  of  Algebra. 

Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  17,  19,  21,  23,  25. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 


40.  Calculus  of  Variations. — An  advanced  course  on 

the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  of  definite 
integrals,  chiefly  based  upon  Weierstrass'  lec- 
tures, with  numerous  applications  to  problems 
of  geometry  and  mechanics. 

Professor  Bolza. 
Prerequisite  :  Advanced  Integral  Calculus, 
and  a  facility  in  abstract  mathematical  rea- 
soning. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

41.  Quaternions. —  Introduction  to  the  general  theory 

with  applications  to  geometry  and  mechanics. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Prerequisite  :  Plane  and  Solid  Analytics,  and 
Calculus. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902.] 

44.  Twisted  Curves  and  Surfaces. — Differential  geom- 

etry. A  course  introductory  to  Course  76 ; 
Seminar  C. 

Assistant  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  21,  23,  25,  and  27. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

45.  Projective  Geometry.  —  An  introductory  course 

based  on  Holgate's  translation  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Reye's  Geometrie  der  Loge. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Moore. 

46.  Modern    Analytic    Geometry.   —  Homogeneous 

(trilinear)  coordinates  ;  projective  properties  of 
conies.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  11,  13,  15,  17,  19,  21, 
and  45. 

47.  Higher  Plane  Curves. — General  properties  of  alge- 

braic curves.  Special  study  of  the  curves  of  the 
third  and  fourth  order. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Maschke. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite :  Course  46. 

48.  Algebraic  Surfaces.— General  theory.    Most  im- 

portant properties  of  algebraic  surfaces  of  the 
third  order  and  of  certain  other  general  classes 
of  surfaces.    Line  geometry. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite :  Course  47. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903.] 
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49.  Continuous  Groups.  —  Introduction  to  the  Lie 

theory,  with  extensive  applications  to  the  inte- 
gration of  ordinary  and  partial  differential 
equations  and  to  geometry. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Dickson. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  21,  23,  25,  27. 

50.  Theory  of  Invariants.  —  Linear  substitutions, 

theory  of  quantics  ("modern  higher  algebra"), 
with  applications  to  the  theory  of  equations 
and  to  geometry. 

Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  17,  19,  23,  25. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

51.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. — The 

elements  of  the  theories  of  Cauchy  and  of  Weier- 
strass.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  19,  21,  and  23. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902.] 

52.  52A.  Theory  of  Functions,  I,  II. — I:  Complex 

numbers.  The  linear  fractional  function.  Con- 
form representation.  The  limit  notion.  Critical 
review  of  the  principles  of  the  infinitesimal  Cal- 
culus. Infinite  series  and  products.  Definite 
integrals.  —  II  :  Cauchy's  theory  of  functions  of 
a  complex  variable.  Power  series.  Elements 
of  Weierstrass'  theory  of  analytic  functions 
Riemann's  surface. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Professor  Bolza. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  17,  19,  21,  23,  25,  27. 

52B.  Theory  of  the  Potential.— With  applications  to 
problems  of  mechanics  and  physics.  Spherical 
and  cylindrical  harmonics,  with  application  to 
the  theory  of  the  potential. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  52,  52 A. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903.] 

53.  Theory  of  Functions  of  Real  Variables.  —  Critical 

exhibition  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  the 
real  variable  and  of  certain  classes  of  functions 
of  real  variables.  Professor  Moore. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  19,  21,  and  23,  and  a 
facility  in  abstract  mathematical  reasoning. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 


53A.  Foundations  of  Geometry. — Geometry  as  a  purely 
abstract  deductive  science. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite :  A  facility  in  abstract  mathe- 
matical reasoning. 

54.  Linear  Differential  Equations. — The  general  theory 

with  particular  reference  to  differential  equa- 
tions of  second  order.  Special  study  of  the 
hypergeometric  function. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite  :    Course  52A. 

55.  Elliptic  Functions. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter! 
Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite :  Course  51. 

55A.    Applications  of  Elliptic  Functions.  —  A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  55. 

Professor  Bolza. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

56.  Hyperelliptic  Functions. — According  to  Riemann 

and  Klein.  Professor  Bolza. 

Prerequisite:  Course  53. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

57.  Abelian  Functions. 

Professor  Bolza. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  52 A. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

58.  Linear  Substitution  Groups. — The  fundamental 

principles  of  the  theory  of  groups.  Deduc- 
tion and  discussion  of  binary,  ternary,  and 
certain  quaternary  substitution  groups  of  finite 
order.  Associate  Professor  Maschke. 

Prerequisite  :    Courses  47  and  52A. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

59.  Finite  Groups. — Introduction  to  the  theory  of 

substitution  groups  with  applications  to  the 
theory  of  algebraic  equations.  Seminar  reports 
on  selected  topics  concerning  abstract  groups, 
linear  groups  in  a  field,  collineation  groups. 

Prerequisite  :  A  facility  in  abstract  mathe- 
matical reasoning. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Dickson. 

59A.    Elliptic  Modular  Functions.  —  A  sketch  of  the 
general  theory  of  the  modular  equation,  with 
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especial  attention  to  certain  illustrative  alge- 
braic and  transcendental  resolvents. 

Professor  Moore. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  52 A,  55,  and  59. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

60.  Theory  of  Substitutions,  with  applications  to  the 

theory  of  algebraic  equations. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Dickson. 

61.  Theory  of  Numbers.— The  elements  of  the  theory, 

with  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  congru- 
ence groups. 

Prerequisite :    No    specific  subjects,  but  a 
facility  in  abstract  mathematical  reasoning. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 


62.  General  Arithmetic.  —  The  theory  of  integral 
functions  of  indeterminates  with  integral 
coefficients,  with  application  to  the  theory  of 
algebraic  numbers  and  functions.  To  be  fol- 
lowed by  Course  70.         Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite  :  The  Elements  of  the  Theory  of 
the  Numbers. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902.] 

61.  Algebraic  Numbers. — The  classical  theories  and 
current  researches.  Hilbert's  report  "Die  alge- 
braischen  Zahlkorper"  (Berlin,  Reimer,  1897) 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student. 

Professor  Moore. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 


THE  SEMINARS. 


Advanced  students  engaged  in  or  prepared  to 
undertake  research  work  may,  on  approval  of  its 
Director,  enter  one  of  the  Seminars.  The  individual 
members  of  a  Seminar  from  time  to  time  report 
to  the  Seminar  on  their  investigations  or  on  assigned 
topics.  Each  Seminar  considers  in  particular  certain 
topics ;  these  topics  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 
The  research  work  of  candidates  for  the  doctorate 
receives  particular  attention  and  direction. 


70.  Seminar  A. — Selected  topics  in  general  Arithmetic. 
In  continuation  of  Course  62. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Moore. 

73.  Seminar  B. — Selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  Abe- 
lian  functions.  Professor  Bolza. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

76.    Seminar  C. — Selected  topics  in  differential  geom- 
etry. Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 


XVIIL    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY  AND  ASTROPHYSICS. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGE  ELLERY  HALE,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics,  and  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
SHERBURNE  WESLEY  BURNHAM,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

EDWARD  EMERSON  BARNARD,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

EDWIN  BRANT  FROST,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics,  and  Astrophysicist  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
KURT  LAVES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
FOREST  RAY  MOULTON,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 

GEORGE  WILLIS  RITCHEY,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Superintendent  of  Instrument 

Construction  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
FERDINAND  ELLERMAN,  Instructor  in  Astrophysics  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
STORRS  BARROWS  BARRETT,  A.B.,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
WALTER  SIDNEY  ADAMS,  A.M.,  Assistant  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
JOHN  ADELBERT  PARK  HURST,  S.M.,  Assistant  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
NORTON  ADAMS  KENT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

FELLOW. 
1902-1903. 

RAY  YALDING  FERNER,  A.B. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts : 

1.  Work  at  the  University,  comprising :  (a)  elementary  instruction  in  general  Astronomy,  both 
theoretical  and  practical;  (&)  preliminary  training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  work  underlying  the 
science  of  Astrophysics,  given  in  part  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics ;  (c)  graduate  and  research  work  in  Celestial  Mechanics. 

2.  Graduate  and  research  work  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva. 

Graduate  Students  working  for  the  Master's  degree  are  recommended  to  choose  three  Majors  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  viz. :  Differential  Equations  1 ;  Theory  of  Equations  2 ;  or  in  the  Department  of 
Physics,  viz. :  Advanced  General  Physics  3 ;  and  six  Majors  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  expected  to  make  their  secondary  subject  either 
Mathematics  or  Physics.  Students  intending  to  specialize  in  the  lines  of  Astrophysics  will  be  required  to  take 
the  work  in  Advanced  General  Physics,  Advanced  Laboratory  Practice,  Laboratory  Methods,  and  Spectrum 
Analysis. 

The  Club  meets  fortnightly  on  Fridays  at  4  : 00  p.m.  in  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  Room  35,  for  the 
review  of  memoirs  and  books,  and  for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  Club  is  conducted  by  the 
members  of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Graduate  students  of  Mathematical 
Astronomy  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and,  so  far  as  ossible,  to  participate  actively  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Club. 

The  Astronomical  Library  is  open  to  graduate  students  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Mathematical 
Library,  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  Astronomical  Library  includes  many  of  the  fundamental  works  on 
Astronomy,  several  sets  of  annals,  and  a  number  of  journals. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION, 
Summer  Quarter,  1902  —  Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course— a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

At  the  University. 

Senior  College  Courses.  Graduate  Courses. 

5,  6.  Analytic  Mechanics. — Two  consecutive  quar-     22.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  I. — Central 
ters.  An  introductory  course  based  on  Bowser's  forces ;  demonstration  of  law  of  gravitation  ; 

Analytic  Mechanics,  supplemented  by  lectures.  problem  of  two  bodies ;  the  ten  integrals  of 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00.  planetary  motion;  considerations  on  perturba- 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  2:  00.  tions  ;  Helmholtz  theory  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Dr.  Moulton.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  12:00. 

Prerequisite :  Differential  and  Integral  Cal-  Assistant  Professor  Laves. 

Prerequisite  :  Calculus. 


cuius. 


7.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy  I. — Spherical 

Trignometry  and  its  application  to  Astronomy.     23.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  II  (Determi- 

The  various  systems  of  spherical  co-ordinates.  nation  of  Orbits  and  Special  Perturbations). — 

Time.    Parallax,  Refraction,  Aberration,  Pre-  Properties  of  conic  section  motion  ;  determina- 

cession,  Nutation,  and  Proper  Motion.  tion  of  two  geocentric  distances  from  the  ob- 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  11: 00.  servations;    determination    of    elements,  and 

Assistant  Professor  Laves.  methods  of  improving  them  ;  variations  of  ele- 

Prerequisite  :  XVII,  1-3.  ments  ;  perturbations  of  rectangular  and  polar 

8.  Spherical    and    Practical    Astronomy    II.— The  coordinates  ;  numerical  differentiation  and  inte- 

theory  of  instruments  with  practical  applica-  gration.                 Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  12:00. 

tions ;  the  corrections  of  observations  and  the  Assistant  Professor  Laves. 
use  of  star  catalogues. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  ]1:00.     23A.  The  Construction  of  Astronomical  Ephemerides. 

Assistant  Professor  Laves.  — A  short  outline  of  the  theory  of  orbits  and  per- 

Prerequisite :  Course  7.  turbations,  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to 
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understand  Le  Verrier's  and  Newcomb's  planet- 
ary tables,  which  will  be  studied  in  detail. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Laves. 
Prerequisite  :  Calculus. 

24.  The  Problem  of  Three  Bodies.— Motion  of  an 

infinitesimal  body;  surfaces  of  zero  relative 
velocity;  particular  solutions ;  case  of  three 
finite  bodies ;  generalizations  to  four  and  more 
bodies.  Lagrange's  and  Jacobi's  reductions  of 
the  order  of  the  problem. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Dr.  Moulton. 

Prerequisite :  Calculus. 

25.  Dynamics  of  a  System  of  Bodies. — Lagrange's  dif- 

ferential equations  of  the  second  kind,  Hamil- 
ton's differential  equations.  The  study  of  the 
partial  differential  equation  of  Hamilton -J  acobi 
and  the  properties  of  the  integral  equations. 
Further  investigations  of  A.  Mayer,  Sophus 
Lie,  and  H.  Poincare. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  2:  00. 

Dr.  Moulton. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  5,  6. 
34.  Absolute  Perturbations  I. — The  theory  of  varia- 
tion of  constants  applied  to  the  problem  of  three 


bodies.  Le  Verrier's  expressions  for  the  general 
perturbations  of  the  elements.  Secular  pertur- 
bations after  Laplace's  method. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  3: 00. 

Dr.  Moulton. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  22,  23. 

Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  22,  and  23  are  repeated  annually. 
The  other  courses  are  given  in  intervals  of  two  or  three 
years.  For  general  direction  the  following  courses  are 
mentioned,  which  were  given  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  and  which  will  reoccur  in  the  announce- 
ments in  due  time  ;  viz. : 

Course  35.  Absolute  Perturbations  II  (theory  of 
Hansen). 

Course  36.  Absolute  Perturbations  III  (theories  of 
Gylden,  Bohlin). 

Course  38.  Modern  Theories  of  Celestial  Mechan- 
ics I  (Poincare's  investigations). 

Course  39.  Modern  Theories  of  Celestial  Mechan- 
ics II  (Poincare's  investigations). 

Course  40.  Theory  of  Satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn. 

Course  42.  Attractions  and  Figures  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies. 


At  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

In  the  work  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  the  advanced  student  is  made  familiar  with  modern  methods  of 
research  in  various  branches  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics.  In  general,  the  work  in  progress  during 
the  year  1902-3  will  probably  include :  researches  in  solar  physics  with  the  spectroscope,  spectroheliograph, 
photoheliograph,  and  radiometer ;  micrometric  observations  of  double  stars,  planets,  satellites,  nebulae,  and 
comets ;  photographic  studies  of  stellar  spectra  and  determination  of  motion  in  the  line  of  sight ;  photography 
of  star  clusters,  nebulae,  etc. ;  photographic  investigations  of  stellar  parallax ;  special  astrophysical  researches. 
On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Observatory's  work,  it  is  possible  that  the  subjoined  outline  of  courses  will 
require  some  modification.  Graduate  students  wishing  to  take  any  of  the  courses  should  consult  the 
Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  before  making  a  selection. 

Hours  are  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 


GRADUATE  COURSES. 

51.  Astronomical  Spectroscopy.— This  is  a  general 
course  on  the  applications  of  the  spectroscope 
in  astronomy,  with  practical  work.  Mj. 

Professor  Frost. 
Prerequisite:  Practical  Astronomy ,  Advanced 
Physics  and  Laboratory  Practice,  Spectrum 
Analysis. 

5  ,53,  54,  55.  Solar  Physics.— This  course  includes  sys- 
tematic observational  work  with  the  telescope 
and  spectroscope,  supplemented  by  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 


52.  Visual  and  photographic  study  of  the  solar 
photosphere,  spots,  and  faculae.  Use  of  the 
photoheliograph.     DMj.  Summer  Quarter. 

53.  Visual  and  photographic  observations  of  the 
chromosphere,  prominences,  faculae,  and 
spots  with  the  solar  spectroscope  and  spec- 
troheliograph.       DMj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

54.  Measurement  and  reduction  of  photographs 
made  with  the  solar  spectrograph,  photo- 
heliograph, and  spectroheliograph. 

DMj.    Winter  Quarter. 
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55.  Spectroscopic  observations  of  sun-spots,  in- 
cluding the  systematic  study  of  widened 
lines.  DMj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Professor  Hale. 
Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Astronomical  Spec- 
troscopy. 

56,  57.  Stellar  Spectroscopy. —  These  courses,  like  the 
preceding  ones,  consist  of  systematic  observa- 
tional work  combined  with  a  constant  study  of 
original  memoirs.  In  both  courses  the  student 
will  assist  in  making  and  in  measuring  photo- 
graphs of  stellar  spectra. 

56.  (1)  A  visual  and  photographic  study  of  stellar 
spectra,  with  special  reference  to  stars  of 
Secchi's  Fourth  Type. 

3DMj.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.  Professor  Hale. 


57.  (2)  The  photographic  determination  of  stellar 
motions  in  the  line  of  sight. 

DMj.    Summer  Quarter. 
2DMj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Frost. 

58.  Celestial  Photometry. —  A  course  dealing  mainly 

with  the  theoretical  principles,  and  based  upon 
Mtillers  Photometrie  der  Gestirne. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Frost. 

59.  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Research. — Stu- 

dents qualified  for  research  will  be  given  oppor- 
tunity for  special  investigations  in  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics. 

Professors  Hale,  Barnard, 
and  Frost. 


XIX.    THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  PHYSICS. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ALBERT  ABRAHAM  MICHELSON,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Physics. 

SAMUEL  WESLEY  STRATTON,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
CHARLES  RIBORG  MANN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
ROBERT  A.  MILLIKAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
GLENN  MOODY;  HOBBS,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
HENRY  GORDON  GALE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
FRANK  BALDWIN  JEWETT,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Physics. 

FELLOWS. 
1902=1903. 

FANNIE  CORNELIA  FRISBIE,  A.B.  FRANK  HOWARD  WESCOTT,  A.B. 

CHARLES  ALBERT  PROCTOR,  A.B. 


OSCAR  LANGE,  Mechanician.  JULIUS  PEARSON,  Assistant  Mechanician. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  courses  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  it  is  believed,  are  sufficiently  varied  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  all  classes,  including  those  who  desire  simply  to  complete  a  general  education,  or  to 
undertake  the  subject  as  a  disciplinary  study ;  those  who  wish  to  pursue  it  as  a  preliminary  to  its  application  to 
mechanical,  electrical,  or  civil  engineering ;  or  those  who  intend  to  make  it  their  life-work. 

In  each  case  every  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  the  student 
with  the  reality  of  the  principles  and  laws  expounded  by  well-chosen  experiments,  performed  by  the  instructor, 
and  whenever  possible  by  the  student  himself. 

A  feature  on  which  considerable  stress  will  be  laid  is  the  repetition  of  the  classical  experiments  of  eminent 
investigators  by  those  graduate  students  who  are  able  to  undertake  them. 

It  is  believed  that  by  this  means  a  great  deal  of  valuable  experience  will  be  gained,  without  the  vexatious 
annoyances  encountered  in  entering  upon  an  original  investigation,  before  having  the  benefit  of  such  preliminary 
training. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902— Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Doublo  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course  =  a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj  =  Double  Major  course=a  double  course  (two  exercises  daily)  for 


twelve  weeks. 


Graduate  Courses. 


30,  31.  Theoretical  Physics. —  A  series  of  lectures, 
chiefly  in  Theoretical  Physics.  Hydrodynam- 
ics, Elasticity,  Capillarity,  Molecular  Phys- 
ics, Thermodynamics,  Wave-motion  and  Sound. 
Optical  Theories,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
4  hrs.  a  week. 

30.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00. 
31.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Professor  Michelson. 
Prerequisite  :  Physics  11,  12  and  13. 

32.  Experimental  Physics.  —  A  course  of  laboratory 

work,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  repetition  of  clas- 
sical experiments,  such  as :  Determination  of 
the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat,  Maxwell's 
"V"  Hertzian  Oscillation,  Relative  and  absolute 
Wave-lengths,  etc. 
10  hrs.  a  week.  Mj. 

Autumn,  Winter,  Spring  Quarters. 
Professor  Michelson. 
Prerequisite  :  Physics,  16,  17,  and  18. 

33.  Research  Course.  —  This  course  is  intended  for 

those  graduate  students  who  are  prepared  to 
undertake  special  research. 


36. 


37. 


Except  in  the  case  of  a  purely  mathematical 
problem,  the  entire  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  work 
in  the  laboratory. 
20  hrs.  a  week.    Every  Quarter. 

DMj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Mann. 
3DMj.    Autumn,  Winter,,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Michelson. 

Thermodynamics.  —  Lectures  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  physical  and  thermochemical  prob- 
lems. 

5  hrs.  a  week.  Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Millikan. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

Dynamics .- 


-Lectures. 

Mj. 


Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 

Dr.  Gale. 


40.  Seminar:  History  of  the  Development  of  Physical 
Ideas. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Mann. 


XX.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JOHN  ULRIC  NEP,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  General  Chemistry. 

JULIUS  STIEGLITZ,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOHN  C.  HESSLER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  NEWBY  McCOY,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

LAUDER  W.  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

WILLIS  B.  HOLMES,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

IRA  M.  DERBY,  S.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

ROY  HUTCHISON  BROWNLEE,  A.B.,  Lecture  Assistant. 

THOMAS  B.  FREAS,  A.B.,  Laboratory  Inspector. 

JOHN  W.  SHEPHERD,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 


WALTER  STANLEY  HAINES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Toxicology 

Rush  Medical  College;  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Toxicology. 
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FELLOWS. 


1902-1903. 


RAYMOND  BACON,  S.B,  A.M. 
WALLACE  APPLETON  BEATTY,  S.M., 
Loewenthal  Fellow. 


WILLIAM  McAFEE  BRUCE,  A.M. 
ALFRED  OGLE  SHAKLEE,  S.  B. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The  lecture  and  laboratory  instruction  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  beginners  as  well  as  the  most 
advanced  students.  Lectures  will  be  given  regularly  on  General  Chemistry,  Analytical  Chemistry,  Theoretical 
and  Physical  Chemistry,  and  advanced  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Special  courses  on  selected  topics  will 
also  be  given,  which  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  chief  instruction  in  every  course  will,  however,  be  given 
in  the  laboratory,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  Special  stress  will  be  placed  on  thorough 
preparation  and  symmetrical  development  of  the  student's  knowledge.  The  object  of  the  courses  will  be  not 
so  much  to  train  specialists  as  to  prepare  the  student  to  undertake  intelligibly  any  and  every  kind  of 
work  of  a  chemical  nature.  They  will,  therefore,  at  present  be  adapted  rather  to  those  looking  forward  to  a 
career  as  scientists  or  teachers  ;  yet  it  is  unquestionable  that  those  intending  to  become  practical  chemists  will 
find  a  thorough  course  of  purely  scientific  chemistry  the  best  basis  for  future  specialization  in  any  direction 
whatever.  Those  who  incline  towards  inorganic  chemistry  will,  therefore,  be  required  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  organic  work,  and  those  proposing  to  become  organic  chemists  will  be  required  to  do  work  in  inorganic 
chemistry  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  that  given  in  the  elementary  and  analytical  courses. 

Students  offering  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  not  only  observe 
the  general  rules  of  the  University  in  regard  to  this  degree,  but  must  also  satisfy  the  instructors  in  the  different 
chemical  branches  that  their  previous  training  has  been  a  broad  one,  and  no  degree  of  proficiency  in  a  special 
branch  will  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  this.  The  candidates  will  at  once  undertake  research,  either  in 
Inorganic,  Organic,  or  Physical  Chemistry,  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  instructors  or  docents.  The  degree 
will  be  conferred  only  after  presenting  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  a  satisfactory  amount  of  work  which 
must  be  a  real  contribution  to  knowledge,  and  after  passing  an  examination  on  the  general  field  of  chemistry,  as 
well  as  examinations  on  one  or  more  secondary,  but  allied,  subjects. 

Special  opportunities  to  pursue  entirely  independent  research  work  will  be  given  to  maturer  students  who 
have  already  obtained  the  doctor's  degree.  After  completion  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  creditable  work,  and 
presentation  of  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  obtained,  such  students  may  be  admitted  as  docents,  thereby 
receiving  the  right  to  lecture,  give  laboratory  instruction,  and  supervise  research  work  in  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University.  Students  of  this  class,  as  well  as  others,  intending  to  engage  in  independent  research, 
are  requested  to  make  known  their  special  requirements  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  requisite  materials, 
which  are  not  always  accessible  in  America,  may  be  obtained  without  delay. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be  received,  and  will  be  given  every  possible  facility,  but 
in  every  case  they  will  be  required  to  give  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  instructors  in  the  different  branches,  that 
their  previous  training  has  been  sufficient,  both  in  latitude  and  amount,  to  enable  them  to  derive  full  profit  from 
the  courses  they  propose  to  take. 

A  Chemical  Seminar  will  be  held,  usually  bi-weekly,  in  which  all  advanced  students  will  take  part,  and  in 
which  recent  chemical  work  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  and  informal  lectures  given  on  various  topics  of 
interest  to  chemists. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  an  almost  complete  list  of  periodicals,  past  and  current,  necessary  for 
prosecuting  research  ;  it  also  possesses  a  large  number  of  reference  and  handbooks. 

A  number  of  general  scientific  journals  and  many  of  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies  are  received  in 
the  General  Library. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902  —  Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
:Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.  DMj  =  Double  Major  course=double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


Primarily  for  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Courses  6,  7,  8,  and  9  will  count  toward  a  Master's 
or  the  Doctor's  degree  when  Chemistry  is  the  second- 
ary subject. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Introductory  Course. 

Mj  or  DM.    8  or  16  hrs.  a  week  laboratory. 
2  hrs.  a  week  class  room.     Lectures,  2:00. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz 
and  Dr.  McCoy. 
Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  3,  or  1A,  2 A,  or  IB 
and  2B. 

7.  Qualitative  Analysis. —  Continuation  of  Course  6. 

Hours  as  in  6.      Mj  or  DM.    Summer  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Stieglitz 
and  Dr.  McCoy. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Dr.  Jones. 

Courses  6,  7, 10  form  a  continuous  course,  which  may 
be  begun  in  the  Summer,  Autumn,  or  Spring  Quarters. 

The  aim  of  Courses  6,  7,  10  will  be  to  train  the  stu- 
dent to  apply  and  amplify  his  knowledge  of  general 
and  physical  chemistry  and  to  do  intelligent  analytical 
work  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  the  subject. 

8  Quantitative  Analysis. — Introductory  Course. — 
Chiefly  laboratory  work  in  gravimetric  and  volu- 
metric analysis. 

Mj  or  DM.   8  or  16  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory. 
Lecture,  1  hour. 

Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Jones. 

(Me.  Derby  or  Me.  Shepheed,  assisting  in  the  Laboratory.) 
Prerequisite:  Qualitative  Analysis. 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Continuation  of  Course  8. 
Mj  or  DM.    10  or  20  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory. 

Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Jones. 

Courses  8,  9,  11  form  a  continuous  course,  which 
may  be  begun  in  any  quarter. 


Primarily  for  the  Graduate  School. 

10.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis. — Mj  or  DM.  10  or 

20  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory.       Summer  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Stieglitz 
and  Dr.  McCoy. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Dr.  Jones. 

Open  to  College  students.    Continuation  of 
Courses  6  and  7. 

11.  Advanced   Quantitative   Analysis. — Mj   or  DM. 

10  or  20  hrs.  a  week. 

Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Jones. 

(Me.  Deeby  or  Me.  Shepheed,  assisting  in  the  Laboratory.) 
Continuation  of  Courses  8  and  9.    Open  to 
students  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 

12.  Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis  (Qualitative).  — 

Emission  (flame  and  electric  spark)  and  absorp- 
tion spectra  of  inorganic  substances.  Chiefly 
laboratory  work.  K^j.    Winter  Quarter 

Dr.  Jones. 

13.  Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — Spe- 

cial analysis  of  water,  ores,  minerals,  etc.;  gas 
analysis;  analysis  by  electrolytic  methods. 
Chiefly  laboratory  work. 

Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Prerequisite  :  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  intending  to 
pursue  research  work  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  will  be 
required  to  take  2DM  or  2Mj  of  this  course;  those 
intending  to  pursue  research  work  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry will  be  required  to  take  one  DM  or  Mj. 

13B.  Assaying.— Fire-assay  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
ores.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Mr.  Shepherd. 
Prerequisite  :  General  Chemistry,  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Analysis.  (Courses  9  and  10). 

14.  Organic  Chemistry.  —  Lectures,  3  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj .    Autumn  Quarter;  12 : 00. 

Professor  Nef. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis. 
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15.  Organic  Chemistry.  —  Continuation  of  Course  14. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00. 
Professor  Nef. 

16.  Organic  Chemistry. — Continuation  of  Course  15. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter;  12: 00. 

Professor  Nef. 
Courses  14,  15,  16  form  a  continuous  course,  cover- 
ing the  compounds  of  carbon,  including  the  fatty  and 
the  aromatic  series.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
take  up  very  thoroughly  the  simpler  compounds, 
going  with  great  detail  into  the  chemical  behavior, 
the  characteristic  reactions  and  relationships  of  the 
different  classes  of  organic  compounds,  and  considering 
with  great  care  the  synthetic  methods  by  which  they 
can  be  obtained.  Richter's  or  Bernthsen's  Organic 
Chemistry  is  used  as  a  reference  book,  but  recent 
literature  will,  in  special  cases,  be  considered  in  detail. 

17.  General  Organic  Chemistry. — Fatty  and  aromatic 

series. 
Lectures,  5  hrs.  a  week. 
Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term).    Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Dr.  Hessler. 

Prerequisite  :  General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis. 

18.  Elementary  Organic  Preparations. — Laboratory 

work  ;  10  hrs.  a  week.  This  course  is  arranged 
to  accompany  the  lectures  of  Course  17.  It 
may  be  taken  without  the  lectures  by  students 
who  have  had  organic  chemistry. 

3^  Mj  or  Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 

Dr.  Hessler. 

Prerequisite  :  As  in  Course  17. 

19.  Toxicology.  M.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Professor  Haines  and  Assistant. 

20.  Organic  Preparations.  —  Laboratory  work,  10  or 

20  hrs.  a  week.  Mj  or  DM. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Nef. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Hessler. 
Prerequisite:   Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  and  Organic  Chemistry  (it  may  be 
taken  simultaneously  with  lectures  on  Organic 
Chemistry). 

21.  Organic  Preparations. — Continuation  of  Course 

20.  Mj  or  DM. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Nef. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Hessler. 
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22.  Organic  Preparations.  —  Continuation  of  Course 

21.  Mj  or  DM. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Nef. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Hessler. 
Those  intending  to  pursue  research  work  in  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  will  be  required  to  take  2Mj  or  2DM 
of  these  courses,  and  those  intending  to  pursue  research 
work  in  Organic  Chemistry  will  be  required  to  take 
the  3Mj  or  3DM.   A  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  essential. 

23.  Advanced  General   Chemistry.  —  Causes  of  and 

conditions  for  chemical  action.    2  hrs.  a  week. 

3^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Smith. 
Prerequisite:  College  Physics,  General  Chem- 
istry, and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

24.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Two  lectures  a 

week  on  selected  topics.  MMj. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  . 

Prerequisite:    General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis. 

25.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work. 

Mj  or  DM.    10  or  20  hours  a  week. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Dr.  McCoy. 
Prerequisite  :  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German. 

26.  Inorganic  Preparations. —  Continuation  of  Course 

25.  Mj  or  DM. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Dr.  McCoy. 

27.  Inorganic  Preparations. —  Continuation  of  Course 

26.  Mj  or  DM. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Dr.  McCoy. 

Those  intending  to  pursue  research  work  in  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  will  be  required  to  take  2Mj  or 
2DM  of  this  course;  those  intending  to  engage  in 
Inorganic  Research  will  be  required  to  take  3Mj  or 
3DM. 

31.  Theoretical  Chemistry. — With  special  reference  to 
physical  methods.    2  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.    (With  34  or  40)  Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Y2  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  8: 30. 

Dr.  McCoy. 
Prerequisite:    College   Physics  and  General 
Chemistry. 
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33.  Research  Work  for  Ph.D.  Thesis. — This  course 

will  include  from  30  to  40  hrs.  a  week  of 
laboratory  work,  under  the  special  direction  of 
some  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  department. 
It  is  expected  that  a  student  will  be  occupied 
for  a  period  of  4-8  quarters,  4-8  DMj. 
33a.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry.  —  Au- 
tumn, Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Nef. 
336.  Research  in  General  Chemistry. — Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Associate  Professor  Smith. 
33c.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry.  —  Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 

Before  being  admitted  to  Research,  a  candidate 
must  satisfy  the  instructors  of  the  department,  by  an 
oral  test,  or  otherwise,  that  his  previous  training  has 
been  sufficient. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  have  taken 
Courses  1, 2, 3  (or  l^L,  2 A),  (or  IB,  2B)  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  13, 
14,15,  16,  31,  32;  the  amount  required  of  Courses  18, 19, 
20  and  25,  26,  27;  as  well  as  at  least  eight  3^Mj 
among  the  special  Courses  12,  23,  24,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38, 
39,  40,  41,  42,  or  their  equivalent. 

34.  Physico-Chemical    Methods.  —  Determination  of 

specific  gravity,  molecular  weights,  etc. 
Laboratory  work,  5  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.    (With  31  or  40)  Summer  Quarter. 

3^  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Prerequisite  :  As  in  Course  31. 

Dr.  McCoy. 

35.  The  Carbohydrates  and  the  Terpenes  (and  their 

derivatives). 
Lectures,  2  hrs.  a  week. 

i^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 


36.  Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives. — Uric  acid  series ; 

pyridine,  quinone-imides,  and  phenazine  com- 
pounds; a  discussion  of  the  alkaloids,  ptomaines, 
and  organic  dye-stuffs. 
Lectures,  2  hrs.  a  week. 

^Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  8:  30. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 

37.  Special  Chapters   of  Organic  Chemistry.— Lec- 

tures, 4  hrs.  a  week. 

M.  Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 

Professor  Nef. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 

38.  39.  The  Aromatic  Series. — Lectures,  2  hrs.  a  week. 

Two  3^Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  8: 30. 

Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

40.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry.— A  series  of  Con- 
ferences and  Lectures  on  the  Didactic  of  Chem- 
istry. 

Mj.    (With  31  or  34)  Summer  Quarter  ;  Wed., 
2:00-4:00.         Associate  Professor  Smith. 

42.  History  of  Chemistry.  —  2  hrs.  a  week.  Winter 

and  Spring  Quarters.  Two  %Mj. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

43.  Journal  Meetings. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
Professor  Nef. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  ad- 
vanced students,  will  be  present,  and  take  part  in  turn 
in  presenting  and  discussing  recent  investigations. 
Meetings  will  be  held  on  alternate  Fridays  from  5:00 
to  6: 00.  They  may  be  attended  by  anyone  interested, 
whether  connected  with  the  University  or  not ;  rthe 
subjects  for  the  meetings  will  be  announced  at  least 
one  week  beforehand. 
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XXL    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

THOMAS  CHROWDER  CHAMBERLIN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geology. 

ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology. 
JOSEPH  PAXSON  IDDINGS,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Petrology. 

RICHARD  ALEXANDER  FULLERTON  PENROSE,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economic  Geology.* 
CHARLES  R.  VAN  HISE,  Ph.D.,  Non-resident  Professor  of  Structural  Geology. 
STUART  WELLER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Palceontologic  Geology. 
WALTER  WALLACE  ATWOOD,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physiography. 


RUSSELL  D.  GEORGE,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Geology  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 
JOHN  PAUL  GOODE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Geology  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 

FELLOWS. 
1902=1903. 

ELIOT  BLACKWELDER,  A.B.  WILLIAM  HARVEY  EMMONS,  A.B. 

JOHN  LITTLEPIELD  TILTON,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES. 

I.  The  Doctor's  Degree.  —  The  courses  expected  of  candidates  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  are  as  follows  (some 
undergraduate  courses  being  included)  : 

A.    Geology  the  Major  Subject. 

1)  Where  '.General  Geology  is  the  major  subject,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12, 13, 15,  16, 18,  20,  21,  22,  30,  31,  32,  36,  39,  40, 
41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  and  46,  or  their  equivalents,  together  with  special  work  in  the  line  of  the  thesis. 

2)  Where  Geography  or  Geographic  Geology  is  the  major  subject,  7,  8,  9,  13, 15,  16,  18,  20,  36,  38,  40,  41,  42, 
43,  44,  45,  and  46,  or  their  equivalents,  together  with  special  work  in  the  line  of  the  thesis  ;  and  in  addition  a 
general  knowledge  of  Zoogeography  and  Geographic  Botany. 

3)  Where  Petrology  is  the  major  subject,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12, 13, 15,  16,  18,  20,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35  (courses  30-35 
being  taken  as  Double  Majors),  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  and  46,  or  their  equivalents,  together  with 
special  work  in  the  line  of  the  thesis ;  and  in  addition  Mechanical  Drawing,  General  and  Molecular  Physics, 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis  including  rock  analysis. 

4)  Where  Palseontologic  Geology  is  the  major  subject,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  15,  16,  18,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26  (the 
last  three  as  Double  Majors),  38,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  or  their  equivalents,  together  with  special  work 
in  the  line  of  the  thesis ;  and  in  addition  General  Biology,  Field  Zoology,  General,  Field,  and  Geographic 
Botany  and  Ecology. 

In  all  cases  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  is  presupposed. 

8.    Geology  the  Minor  Subject. 

5)  Where  Geology  is  the  minor  subject,  nine  Majors  of  work  are  to  be  selected  from  the  courses  numbered  7 
and  upwards,  but  these  must  include  courses  8,  15,  16,  and  18. 

6)  In  case  Geology  is  taken  as  one  of  two  Minors,  the  candidate  is  to  select  from  four  to  six  Majors  of  work 
from  the  above  courses  numbered  7  and  upwards,  including  Courses  15,  16,  and  18. 

II.  The  Master's  Degree.  —  The  courses  expected  of  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree,  if  all  his  work  is 
taken  in  the  department,  include  seven  Majors  together  with  a  dissertation,  the  courses  to  be  selected  from 
those  numbered  7  and  upwards.    They  must  include  courses  8, 15,  16,  and  18. 

When  students  come  to  the  University  with  advanced  graduate  credits,  the  department  may  recommend 
that  certain  courses  be  taken  as  review  studies.    In  the  case  of  students  who  have  already  done  a  large  part  of 


On  leave  of  absence. 
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the  required  graduate  work  before  coming  to  this  University,  and  who  have  had  much  experience  in  field  or 
laboratory  research,  the  department  endeavors  to  make  a  just  and  reasonable  estimate  of  equivalents,  and 
does  not  rigidly  insist  upon  the  special  apportionments  of  work  above  indicated. 

A  special  geological  library  is  maintained  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  department.  It  is  open 
throughout  the  entire  day  and  constitutes  a  study  room  for  students,  to  whom  the  library  becomes  a  literary 
laboratory. 

The  Geological  Club  holds  weekly  meetings  which  are  occupied  with  reports  of  field  work,  reviews  of 
current  literature,  colloquies  on  themes  of  special  interest,  addresses  by  local  and  visiting  geologists,  and 
miscellaneous  matters  of  geological  interest. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902— Spring  Quarter,  1903. 


M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.  DMj=Double 

7.  Field  and   Laboratory  Course. —  Study  of  the 

geography  and  geology  of  Chicago  and  vicinity, 
and  of  relief  and  topographic  maps.  The  course 
will  include  two  field  trips  (one  on  Saturday) 
and  three  laboratory  exercises  (or  lectures) 
weekly.  For  teachers,  and  for  those  who  wish 
to  learn  methods  of  field  work. 

M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Mr.  Atwood. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Mr.  . 

8.  Field  Geology  First  Course  (outside  of  Chi- 

cago).— This  course  is  intended  to  form  an  intro- 
duction to  the  more  specialized  professional 
courses  that  follow  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
the  teaching  of  Geography,  Physiography,  and 
elementary  Geology.  It  involves  training  in 
stratigraphic,  surficial,  and  other  field  determi- 
nations, together  with  mapping,  sketching,  and 
technical  description.  Field  is  for  1901,  vicinity 
of  Devil's  Lake,  Wisconsin,  First  Term,  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  between  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  Davenport,  Second  Term. 

DM  and  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Mr.  . 

Repeated.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Mr.  George. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  1  and  2  or  3,  or  5  and  6. 

9.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States— A  re- 

view of  the  distribution,  the  modes  of  occur- 
rence, the  origin,  the  methods  of  extracting, 
and  the  uses  of  the  various  mineral  products  of 
economic  value  in  the  United  States. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Mr.  George. 

10.   Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology.  —  This 

course  will  include  the  study  of  the  common 


=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
:a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


Minor  course= 
Major  course= 

rock-making  minerals,  and  of  the  common 
rocks.     M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Mr.  Atwood. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:00. 

Mr.  George. 

11.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy.    Physical  and  Geo- 

metrical Crystallography.  —  Physical  charac- 
teristics of  crystals.  General  principles  of 
Crystallography.  Projection  and  construction  of 
figures  of  crystals.  Groth,  Physikalische  Krys- 
tallographie,  etc.    Mj.  Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Professor  Iddings. 
Prerequisite :  General  Physics  and  General 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 

12.  Descriptive  Mineralogy  and  Determinative  Min- 

eralogy.—  Essential  characteristics  of  minerals. 
Laboratory  work  in  testing  minerals  by  chem- 
ical and  blowpipe  methods. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Iddings. 
Prerequisite :  Course  11. 

13.  Vulcanism  and  Metamorphism. — Volcanoes  and 

volcanic  phenomena,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
theories  concerning  them.  Metamorphic  pro- 
cesses and  the  resulting  changes  in  rock3. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:  30. 
Professor  Iddings. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  12  and  16. 
15.  Geographic  Geology. — The  origin,  development, 
and  destruction  of  geographic  features.  The 
agents  and  processes  involved.  Contemporary 
geographic  formations.  Significance  of  landscape 
contours  and  geographic  outlines.  Geophysiog- 
nomy.        Mj  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Professor  Salisbury. 
Course  15  should  be  followed  by  Course  16. 

Prerequisite  :     Physiography,  Elementary 
Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics. 
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16.  Structural  Geology  and  Continental  Evolution. 
This  course  is  based  primarily  on  the  physical 
history  of  the  North  American  continent. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Winter  Quarter;  '2:00. 

Professor  Salisbury. 
Prerequisite:  Course  15.    Desirable  Antece- 
dents: Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. 
This  course  may  well  be  followed  by  Course  18. 

18.  Geologic  Life  Development.  —  A  study  of  the 
introduction  and  succession  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  life  in  their  geologic  relationships, 
constituting  historical  Geology  studied  on  the 
life  side.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Weller. 

Prerequisite  :   Systematic  Zoology  and  Bot- 
any, and  Courses  15  and  16. 

Primarily  for  Graduate  Students. 

20.  Field  Geology  (Second  Course).  —  Advanced  field 

work,  involving  the  systematic  investigation  of 
a  formation  or  an  area.  A  formal  report,  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  conformity  with  the 
approved  methods  of  official  geological  reports, 
is  required. 

DM  and  M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Professor  Salisbury. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  15,  16,  and  8  or  their 
equivalents. 

21.  Palaeontologic  Geology.  —  A  study  of  the  hard 

parts  of  invertebrate  animals  preserved  as  fos- 
sils, their  classification,  and  their  geologic  and 
geographic  distribution ;  followed  by  special 
class  study  of  the  life  of  a  selected  geologic 
period.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Weller. 
Prerequisite :    Course  2  or  its  equivalent. 
Desirable  antecedents  :  Courses  15  and  16. 

22.  A  continuation  of  Course  21. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  3:  00. 
Assistant  Professor  Weller. 

24,  25,  26.  Special  Palaeontologic  Geology.— Chiefly 
individual  work  on  the  life  of  special  geo- 
logical periods  or  formations,  or  on  other 
selected  themes  in  historical  or  applied  Palaeon- 
tology. 

Mj  or  DMj.     Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Hours  arranged  to  suit  individual  students. 

Assistant  Professor  Weller. 


30,  31,  32.  Petrology.  —  Megascopical  and  micro- 
scopical characters  of  rocks ;  mineral  and 
chemical  composition  ;  origin  and  classification. 
Advanced  work ;  to  be  preceded  by  Courses  11 
and  12  in  Mineralogy.  Mj  or  DMj. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  ;  3:00. 

Professor  Iddings. 

These  courses  may  be  taken  as  Majors  or  Double 
Majors,  according  to  the  amount  of  laboratory  work. 

33,  34,  35.  —  Special  Petrology.  Chiefly  individual 
work  in  advance  of  Courses  30,  31,  32. 

Mj  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.  Hours  arranged  to  suit  individual 
students.  Professor  Iddings. 

36.  Economic  Geology.  —  A  discussion  of  the  nature 

and  distribution  of  ore  deposits  and  of  non- 
metallic  materials  of  economic  value. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Penrose. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  11  and  12;  also  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  and  Physics. 

[Liable  to  be  withdrawn.] 

37.  The  Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits.  —  A  discussion 

of  the  origin  of  ore  deposits  and  the  chemical 
processes  involved  in  their  formation.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Penrose. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  11,  12,  and  36. 
[Liable  to  be  withdrawn.] 

38.  Structural  Geology. — A  special  course  (offered  in 

alternate  years),  to  set  forth  the  principles  of 
structural  Geology,  embracing  deformation, 
metamorphism  and  the  modes  of  identification 
and  correlation  in  the  absence  of  fossils. 

M.    Winter  Quarter. 
Non-resident  Professor  Van  Hise. 
[To  be  given  in  1903.] 

39.  A   Laboratory  Course    running    parallel  with 

Course  38,  consisting  of  the  study  of  illustrative 
material  and  microscopic  examinations. 

M.    Winter  Quarter. 
Non-resident  Professor  Van  Hise. 
[To  be  given  in  1903.] 

40,  41, ,42.  Principles  and  Theories  of  Geology.  —  Crit- 
ical discussions  of  principles,  fundamental  the- 
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43, 44, 45.  Special  Geology.  —  Chiefly  individual 
work  on  selected  themes  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  professors  in  charge. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Professors  Chamberlin  anl*  Salisbury. 
46.  Field  Geology  (Third  Course).  —  This  contem- 
plates thorough  and  systematic  work  in  close 
conformity  to  official  standards,  and,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  individual  and  independent.  The 
course  may  form  the  basis  for  a  doctor's  thesis. 

Summer  Quarter. 


XXII    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CHARLES  OTIS  WHITMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology ;  Curator 

of  the  Zoological  Museum. 

CHARLES  BENEDICT  DAVENPORT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology;  Assistant 
Curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum. 

FRANK  RATTRAY  LILLIE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Embryology;  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Zoolog- 
ical Museum. 

CHARLES  MANNING  CHILD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  TOWER,  Assistant  in  Embryology. 
WALLACE  CRAIG,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
DANA  LEWIS  GATES,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 


CHARLES  CHRISTOPHER  ADAMS,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 

FELLOWS. 
1.902=1903. 

CHARLES  CHRISTOPHER  ADAMS,  S.M.,  BENNET  MILLS  ALLEN,  Ph.B. 

MARION  ELIZABETH  HUBBARD,  S.B.  WILLIAM  JACOB  BAUMGARTNER. 

AXEL  LEONARD  MELANDER. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  the  department  of  Zoology  Professor  Whitman,  Associate  Professors  Davenport  and  Lillie,  and  Dr. 
Child  direct  investigations  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  Embryology,  Cytology,  Variation,  Heredity,  Geographic 
Distribution  of  Animals  and  allied  subjects.  In  addition  courses  of  lectures  are  given  and  conferences  and  a 
seminar  are  held.  A  Zoological  Club  meets  weekly  alternately  for  the  presentation  by  graduate  students  and 
instructors  of  the  results  of  their  investigations  and  for  the  presentation  of  reviews  of  current  zoological 
literature. 

Special  facilities  for  investigation  are  afforded  in  the  Hull  Zoological  Laboratory  by  the  numerous  private 
workrooms  for  graduate  students,  by  an  extensive  equipment  of  the  best  optical  and  other  apparatus,  a  museum, 
extensive  aquaria,  and  a  biological  library  of  about  10,000  volumes.  Many  of  the  more  important  zoological 
serials  are  received  currently  at  the  Biological  Library.  The  more  important  proceedings  of  learned  societies 
are  received  at  the  University.  The  University  Library  is  admirably  supplemented  by  the  John  Crerar  Library, 
and  those  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  Altogether  the  library 
facilities  in  Chicago  for  students  of  zoology  are  rapidly  approaching  those  afforded  by  the  largest  eastern 
cities. 

During  the  summer  advanced  work  is  given  both  at  the  University  and  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labo- 
ratory,. Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. 

For  each  Major  or  Double  Minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the  laboratory  fee  is  82.50. 


ories,  modes  of  interpretation,  and  working 
hypotheses  in  their  application  to  the  leading 
questions  of  geological  history. 

3Mj.   Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Chamberlin. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  15  and  16,  or  their  equiv- 
alents, the  elements  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrol- 
ogy, and  their  antecedents. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1002-Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
-Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


Senior  College  Courses. 

15.  Zoogeography. — Lectures,  conferences,  and  field 

work  on  the  principles  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  animals,  with  special  reference  to 
evolution.  Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  8:30. 

Laboratory  and  field  work :  Tues.  and  Thurs. 
afternoon,  and  additional  hours  for  DMj. 

Associate  Professor  Davenport. 

Prerequisite :  Course  1. 

16.  Cytology.  —  Cytological  methods  :  Anatomy  and 

physiology  of  the  cell ;  cell-division,  spermato- 
genesis, oogenesis,  the  maturation  and  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  egg ;  the  interpretation  of  some  of 
the  more  important  facts  of  cytology  and  their 
relation  to  biological  problems.  The  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  will  be  supplemented  by 
collateral  reading  and  discussions. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Tues.,  Wed.,  2:00  and  an  additional 
hour  to  be  arranged  for. 

Laboratory:  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-5:00. 

Dr.  Child. 

Prerequisite  :  Course  2. 
18.  General  and  Experimental  Embryology. — A  study 
of  the  more  general  phenomena  of  development 
in  invertebrates  and  vertebrates  ;  including  the 
sex-cells,  fertilization,  cleavage,  and  embryo- 
formation.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the 
mechanics  of  development  and  the  organization 
of  the  ovum. 

3M.    Summer  Quarter  (at  Wood's  Hole). 

Mj  or  DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  8:30. 
Laboratory:  6  or  12  hrs. 

Associate  Professor  Lillie. 
Prerequisite:  Course  2.  Course  16  desirable. 
20.  Vertebrate  Embryology. — Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  laboratory  work.  Designed  especially 
for  medical  and  pre-medical  students.  Special 
laboratory  arrangements  are  made  for  the  more 
advanced  students. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures :  Mon.,  Wed...  and  Fri.,  8: 30. 
Laboratory:  Daily. 

Associate  Professor  Lillie. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  2. 
Note. — Course  20  and  two  courses  in  Anatomy  constitute  a 
course  in  Vertebrate  Morphology  running  through  the  year,  and 
may  well  be  taken  together. 


25.  Variation. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  or- 

ganic variation  in  its  relation  to  evolution,  with 
special  reference  to  the  statistical  study  of  evo- 
lution. Mj  or  DMj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  8:30. 
Laboratory:  To  be  arranged  individually. 

Associate  Professor  Davenport. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  5. 
In  1903  this  course  will  be  given  in  the  Autumn 
Quarter. 

26.  Heredity. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the 

quantitative  laws  of  inheritance. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Davenport. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  5. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903.] 

29.  Marine  Biology  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Credit  is  given  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses  taken  at 
this  laboratory.  DMj.    Summer  Quarter. 

Professor  Whitman 
and  Associate  Professor  Lillie. 

Graduate  Courses. 

40.  Zoological   Problems. — Research  at  the  Marine 

Biological  Laboratory,  W^oods  Hole,  Mass. 

2  or  3Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Professor  Whitman 
and  Associate  Professor  Lillie. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

41.  Zoological  Problems. — Research. 

DMj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  1  hour  a  week. 
Laboratory:  3  hours  daily. 

Professor  Whitman, 
Associate  Professor  Lillie, 
and  Dr.  Child. 
Prerequisites  :  Such  of  the  elementary  courses 
as  are  essential  to  the  special  topic  undertaken. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

42.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  (continued). 

DMj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  1  hour  a  week. 
Laboratory:  3  hours  daily. 

Professor  Whitman, 
Associate  Professor  Lillie, 
and  Dr.  Child. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 
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43.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  (continued). 

DMj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Whitman, 
Associate  Professor  Lillie, 
and  Dr.  Child. 
(Laboratory  foe,  $2.50.) 

44.  Biology  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. —  Credit  is 

given  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses 
taken  at  this  laboratory. 

3  or  4M.    Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Davenport. 


46.  Experimental  and  Statistical  Zoology. — Research. 

DMj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Davenport. 
[Omitted  in  1902.] 

47,  48.  Experimental  and  Statistical  Zoology. — Re- 

search.     2DMj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Associate  Professor  Davenport. 
49,  50.  Seminar  :    General  Biological  Topics.— Two 
hours  weekly. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 

Professor  Whitman, 
Associate  Professors  Davenport 
and  Lillie,  and  Dr.  Child. 


XXIII.     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

LEWELLYS  FRANKLIN  BARKER,  M.B.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

ROBERT  RUSSELL  BENSLEY,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

ALBERT  CHAUNCEY  EYCLESHYMER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

GEORGE  E.  SHAMBAUGH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. 

PRESTON  KYES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

DEAN  D.  LEWIS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

DANIEL  GRAISBERRY  REVELL,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

BASIL  C.  H.  HARVEY,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

 Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FELLOWS. 

1002-1003. 

JOHN  GORDON  WILSON,  M.D.  LOUIS  NEILL  TATE,  A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Hull  Laboratory  of  Anatomy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  especially  fitted  out  for  graduate 
work,  including  advanced  courses  in  Human  Anatomy  and  Embryology,  as  well  as  original  research  in  these 
subjects,  Opportunities  are  afforded  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to  pass  on  to  the  higher  degrees  of  A.M., 
S.M.  or  Ph.D.  A  certain  number  of  physicians  who  wish  to  study  in  particular  anatomical  fields,  prepara- 
tory to  clinical  specialization,  can  be  accommodated. 


Mj  = 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902— Spring  Quarter,  1903- 

M  =  Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM  =  Double  Minor  course = a" double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weekSi 
=  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj  =  Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


Primarily  for  the  Senior  Colleges. 

These  courses  count  toward  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  de- 
gree ;  for  the  degree  of  S.M.  they  are  necessary  pre- 
requisites. 

1.  Dissection  of  Arm  and  Wall  of  Thorax  (Human).— 

The  student  makes  a  complete  dissection  of  all 


structures,  using  atlases  and  text-books  as  a 
guide.  The  work  is  largely  independent.  The 
laboratories  for  dissecting  are  open  every  day 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  (Saturdays  until  1:00 
p.m),  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 
A  dissection  must  be  completed  in  the  quarter 
in  which  it  is  undertaken.    Lectures  of  an 
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informal  nature  accompany  the  course  on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Repeated  in  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Barker,  Assistant  Professors 
Bensley  and  Eycleshymer,  Doctors  Kyes, 
Lewis,  Revell,  Harvey,  and  others, 
(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.) 

2.  Dissection  of  Leg  and  Abdomen  (Human). —  The 

arrangements  for  this  course  are  similar  to  those 
for  Course  1.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Repeated  in  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Barker,  Assistant  Professors 
Bensley  and  Eycleshymer,  Doctors  Kyes, 
Lewis,  Revell,  Harvey,  and  others. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.) 

3.  Dissection  of  Head,  Neck,  and  Thoracic  Viscera 

(Human). —  The  arrangements  for  this  course 
are  similar  to  those  for  Courses  1  and  2. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Repeated  in  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Barker,  Assistant  Professors 
Bensley  and  Eycleshymer,  Doctors  Kyes, 
Lewis,  Revell,  Harvey,  and  others. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.) 

4.  Human  Osteology. —  The  point  of  view  in  this 

course  will  be  partly  comparative,  partly  em- 
bryological.  All  the  bones  in  the  human  body 
will  be  either  drawn  or  modeled  in  the  labora- 
tory. KMj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Lectures :   

Laboratory :   

Dr.  Revell. 

4A.  Human  Osteology. — Equivalent  to  Course  4. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  8:30. 
Laboratory  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  Sat.,  8:30-1:00. 

Dr.  Revell. 

10.  Splanchnology,  Histology,  and  Cytology. —  A  brief 
course  on  the  cell  and  elementary  tissues  will 
be  followed  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  various 
visceral  organs.  A  knowledge  of  the  normal 
appearance  and  texture  of  the  organs  will  be 
gained  by  the  dissection  of  fresh  specimens,  the 
dissecting  microscope  being  employed  to  sup- 
plement the  information  gained  by  ordinary 
methods  of  dissection.  Finally  the  compound 
microscope  will  be  employed  in  the  study  of 
prepared  sections.  Vessels,  ducts,  and  the  natu- 


ral cavities  of  organs  will  be  demonstrated  by 
the  various  methods  of  injection  and  corrosion. 

Y2  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Laboratory:  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:  30-12: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Bensley 
and  Assistants. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  Mj.) 

11.  Course  10  (Continued). 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Laboratory  :  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:30-12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Bensley 
and  Assistants. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  Mj.) 

10A.  Splanchnology,  Histology,  and  Cytology. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:30. 
Laboratory  :  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  9:30-12:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Eycleshymer 
and  Assistants. 

11A.  Continuation  of  Preceding  Course. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  8:30. 
Laboratory  :  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  9:30-12:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Eycleshymer 
and  Assistants. 
Courses  10A  and  11A  together  are  the  equiva- 
lent of  Courses  10  and  11. 

Primarily  for  the  Graduate  School. 

20.  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. —  Special 

advanced  anatomy  for  practicing  physicians  and 
advanced  students.  This  course  will  consist  of 
demonstrations  of  anatomical  preparations,  lec- 
tures, and  laboratory  work. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  and  Laboratory:  Mon.  to  Thurs., 
2:00-5:00.  Dr.  Shambaugh. 

21.  The  Eye. —  Special  advanced  anatomy  for  prac- 

ticing physicians  and  advanced  students. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Mon.-Thurs.,  8: 30-12: 00. 

Professor  Barker  and  Assistants. 

22.  Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Viscera  and  Pelvic  Floor. — 

Special  advanced  anatomy  for  practicing  physi- 
cians and  advanced  students.  Suited  to  those 
purposing  to  pay  especial  attention  to  gynae- 
cology. DM.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Hours  to  suit  applicants. 

Professor  Barker  and  Assistants. 
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30.  Advanced  Microscopic  Anatomy. —  In  this  course 

an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  suitably  prepared  students  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  research  in  micro- 
scopic anatomy,  and  of  the  original  sources  of 
information  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  cellular  micro- 
chemistry  and  to  the  physiological  interpreta- 
tion of  structure.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Laboratory:  Fri.,  2:00-5:  00 ;  Sat.,  8:30-12:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Bensley. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  10  and  11  or  their 
equivalent. 

31.  Haemology. —  This  course  will  include  instruction 

in  the  various  methods  of  examination  of  the 
blood,  including  the  counting  of  the  corpuscles, 
estimation  of  haemoglobin,  differential  count  of 
white  cells  in  dried  and  stained  specimens, 
Studies  in  haemolysis,  etc. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Kyes. 

32.  Histogenesis. —  The  changes  taking  place  in  the 

elementary  tissues  from  the  blastogenic  period 
to  adult  life.  Certain  tissues  will  be  taken  as 
types  of  the  general  problems  of  development 
and  discussed  from  this  point  of  view. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  and  Laboratory  :  Thurs.,  Sat.,  8:30- 
12:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Eycleshymer. 


33.  Organogenesis.  -Structural  changes  in  certain 

organs  in  the  course  of  development  from  the 
embryonic  to  the  adult  form  will  be  studied. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Lectures  and  Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  8: 30- 
12:00.  Dr.  Revell. 

Prerequisite  for  Courses  32  and  33  :  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  main  facts  of  Embryology,  Splanch- 
nology, and  Histology. 

34.  Advanced  Histology  and  Cytology. — The  solution 

of  various  problems  in  connection  with  tissues 
and  cells  will  be  undertaken.  Especial  attention 
will  be  paid  to  experimental  methods. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Eycleshymer. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  10  and  11. 

40.  Advanced  Work. —  Opportunities  are  offered  for 

advanced  work  in  all  departments  of  anatomy. 

1  to  3Mj. 
Professor  Barker  and  others. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  1,  2,  3,  10,  11,  and  Em- 
bryology. 

41.  Research  Work.— The  laboratory  is  equipped  for 

the  original  investigation  of  anatomical  prob- 
lems. Suitably  trained  and  endowed  students 
or  physicians  who  have  the  time  to  undertake 
such  work  will  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

1  to  4Mj. 

Professor  Barker,  Assistant  Professor 
Bensley,  and  others. 


XXIV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

{Including  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Pharmacology.) 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JACQUES  LOEB,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physiology. 
ELIAS  POTTER  LYON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

ALBERT  PRESCOTT  MATHEWS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

MARTIN  H.  FISCHER,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 

WALDEMAR  KOCH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

RALPH  WALDO  WEBSTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

ARTHUR  WHITE  GREELEY,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

CHARLES  HUGHES  NEILSON,  A.M.,  Research  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

WILLIAM  DOUWES  ZOETHOUT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 

FELLOWS. 
1902=1903. 

ORVILLE  HARRY  BROWN,  A.B.  HOWARD  PENDLETON  KIRTLEY,  Ph.B. 

GEORGE  SENN,  S.B. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902  — Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj  =  Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

20.  Physiological  Chemistry. 


For  each  Major  or  Double  Minor  Course  requiring  laboratory 
work,  the  laboratory  fee  is  $2.50. 

Senior  College  Courses. 

11.  Laboratory  Work  in  Physiology  for  Teachers.— 

Including  many  experiments  requiring  little 
apparatus  and  suitable  for  use  in  High  Schools. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter  ;  Wed.-Fri.,  2:  00-5:  00. 
Conference  :  To  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Lyon, 
Drs.  Lingle,  Koch,  and  Zoethout. 
Prerequisite  :  A  general  knowledge  of  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  and  Physiology. 

13.  General  and  Theoretical  Physiology.— Including 

the  Physiology  of  Metabolism,  Absorption,  Se- 
cretion, and  Heat.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Mon.-Wed.,  12:00. 

Professor  Loeb. 

Conference:  Thurs.,  12:00. 

Dr.  Lingle,  Dr.  Fischer,  and  Mr.  G reeley. 

Laboratory  :     Sec.  a,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2: 00-5: 00. 

Sec.  b,  Mon.,  Tues.,  2:00-5:00. 
Dr.  Lingle,  Dr.  Fischer,  and  Mr.  Greeley. 

14.  ^Physiology  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  and 

the  Senses.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Lectures:  Mon.-Wed.,  11:00. 

Professor  Loeb. 
Laboratory  :  Sec.  a,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  9: 00-12: 00. 

Sec.  b,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2: 00-5:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Lyon,  Dr.  Lingle, 
and  Mr.  Greeley. 
Repeated  as  a  DM,  First  Term,  Summer 
Quarter.  Assistant  Professor  Lyon 

and  Dr.  Zoethout. 
Conference:  To  be  arranged  Saturday  morn- 
ings. 

15.  Special  Physiology  of  Mammals. — Including  the 

repetition  of  classical  experiments  such  as  those 
on  blood  pressure,  vaso-motor  nerves,  localiza- 
tion, with  study  of  the  original  sources. 

%  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  Sat.,  8:00-1:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lyon 
and  Dr.  Fischer. 
Repeated,  Spring  Quarter;   Sat.  8:00-1:00; 
conference  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite :  A  knowledge  of  the  main  facts 
of  Physiology. 


Mj  or  1%  Mjs.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Tues.-Thurs.,  12:00. 
Recitations  :  Sec.  a,  Fri.,  12:00. 

Sec.  b,  Wed.,  2:00. 

Laboratory : 

Sec.  a,  Wed.-Fri.,  8:30-12:00. 
Sec.  b,  Mon.-Wed., 2: 00-5: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Mathews, 
Drs.  Koch  and  Webster. 


Graduate  Courses. 

31.  The  Physiological  Effects  of  Ions. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Lecture:  Thurs.,  12:00. 
Laboratory:  Wed.-Fri.,  2: 00-5: 00. 

Professor  Loeb. 

32.  Physiology  of  Space  Sensations. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Lecture:  Thurs.,  11:00. 
Laboratory:  Wed.-Fri.,  2: 00-5:00. 

Professor  Loeb. 

33.  Physiological  Morphology,  and  Theory  of  Tro- 

pisms.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Lecture:  Thurs.,  12:00. 
Laboratory  :  Wed.-Thurs.,  2:00-5:00. 

Professor  Loeb. 

34.  Research  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Mj  or  DMj.  Throughout  the  year. 
Assistant  Professor  Mathews. 

35.  Research  Work  in  Pharmacology. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Throughout  the  year. 
Assistant  Professor  Mathews 
and  Dr.  Koch. 

36.  The  Action  of  Drugs  on  Mammals. — An  experi- 

mental course  to  a  small  number  of  students 
only.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Dr.  Koch. 

37.  The  Physiology  of  Secretion. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Mathews. 
Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  conference  on 
the  physiology  of  the  principal  glands. 
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38.  The  Chemistry  of  Digestion. — Advanced  course. 

The  course  will  include  the  isolation  of. the 
digestion  products  of  different  foods  ;  the  isola- 
tion of  the  ferments,  and  a  study  of  their  action  ; 
the  influence  of  various  substances  on  the  diges- 
tive processes.  Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Mathews. 
Lecture:  Wed.,  9:30;  Laboratory:  hours  to 
be  arranged. 


41.  Seminar. — Throughout  the  year. 

Thursday,  4:00-5:00. 

Professor  Loeb. 

42.  Research  Work  in  Physiology. 

DMj.    Throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Loeb. 


XXV.    THE  DEPAR  TMENT  OF  NEUR  OLOGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

HENRY  H.  DONALDSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Neurology. 
JAMES  ROLLIN  SLONAKER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Neurology. 
SHINKISHI  HATAI,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Neurology. 
ELIZABETH  HOPKINS  DUNN,  M.D.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

FELLOW. 

I002=IQO3. 

CHARLES  INGBERT,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  courses  here  offered  are  intended  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  histology,  microscopic  anatomy,  and 
architecture  of  the  Nervous  System  such  as  will  be  required  by  Students  of  Anatomy  and  those  preparing  for 
Medicine  or  Psychology,  and  also  to  give  the  opportunity  both  for  the  investigation  of  new  problems  and  for  a 
critical  discussion  of  current  work  in  Neurology.  Course  3  forms  part  of  the  required  work  in  Histology  and 
Microscopic  Anatomy  for  those  taking  the  first  two  years'  work  in  Medicine.  The  Neurological  Journal  Club 
—  open  to  graduate  students  —  meets  every  Monday  afternoon. 

For  each  Major  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the  laboratory  fee  is  $2.50.  For  medical  students  this 
fee  is  included  in  the  quarterly  tuition  fees. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902  —  Spring  Quarter,  1903. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks 
=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course— a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

2.  The  Growth  of  the  Brain  and  its  Physical  Char 
acters  as  related  to  Intelligence. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Lectures:  Mon.,  Tues.,  9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:  00-4:  00. 

Professor  Donaldson. 
Prerequisite  :  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

3.  Gross  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Central  Nervous  System  and  Sense  Organs. 
This  is  a  required  course  for  medical  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  8:30. 
Recitation:  Wed.,  8:30. 
Laboratory  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  9.30-1:00. 

Professor  Donaldson, 
Dr.  Slonaker,  and  Assistants. 
Prerequisite :  Microscopic  Anatomy. 


1A.  The  Architecture  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 

The  construction  of  the  Nervous  systom  is  de- 
scribed with  a  view  to  explaining  the  pathways 
of  the  nerve  impulses  within  it. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.-Thurs.,  8:30. 
Laboratory:  10  hrs.  a  week. 

Dr.  Hatai  and  Mr.  Ingbert. 

1.  The  Architecture  of  the  Central  Nervous  System 

=  Course  1A.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2: 00-4:00. 

Professor  Donaldson 
and  Dr.  Slonaker. 
Prerequisite  :  Microscopic  Anatomy. 
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3A  Gross  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Central  Nervous  System  and  Sense  Organs 
(repeated).    See  Course  3. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Mon.-Thurs.,  8: 30. 
Laboratory:  10  hrs.  a  week. 

Professor  Donaldson,  Dr.  Hatai, 
and  Mr,  Ingbert. 

3B.  The  Comparative  Histology  of  the  Vertebrate 
Eye. — With  special  reference  to  the  retina. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  8:30. 
Laboratory:  14  hrs.  a  week. 

Dr.  Slonaker. 

4,  5,  6,  7.  Seminar. — The  purposes  of  the  Seminar  are 
threefold: 

a)  Initiation  into  the  methods  of  research. 
6)  The  history  of  the  guiding  conceptions  in 
Neurology. 


c)  Discussion  of  such  literature  as  is  too  tech- 
nical for  presentation  at  a  general  Journal 
Club. 

33^Mj.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  Au- 
tumn, Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

2  hrs.  a  week.  Summer  Quarter,  Fri.,  8:30; 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  Tues.,  3: 00-5: 00  ; 
Spring  Quarter,  Thurs.,  3:00-5: 00. 

Professor  Donaldson. 

Admission  to  the  Seminar  is  granted  only  after 
consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

8,  9, 10, 11.  Research  Courses.— The  Study  of  Neu- 
rological Problems. 

33^Mj.  First  Term  Summer  Quarter;  Au- 
tumn, Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Labora- 
tory work.   Throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Donaldson. 

Prerequisite  :  ^4  knowledge  of  the  main  facts 
of  Neurology. 


XXVII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JOHN  MERLE  COULTER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 
CHARLES  REID  BARNES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Morphology  and  Cytology. 

BRADLEY  MOORE  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

HENRY  CHANDLER  COWLES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ecology. 

FLORENCE  MAY  LYON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Morphology. 

HARRY  NICHOLS  WHITFORD,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Ecology. 

BURTON  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

FELLOWS. 
1 902-1903. 

CLIFTON  DURANT  HOWE,  A.B.  GEORGE  HARRISON  SHULL,  S.B. 

ROBERT  BRADFORD  WYLIE,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  department  occupies  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory.  At  present  there  is  provision  of  apparatus, 
books,  periodicals,  and  collections,  for  work  in  morphology,  cytology,  physiology,  ecology,  and  taxonomy, 
In  addition  to  the  facilities  belonging  to  the  University,  the  conveniently  situated  grounds  and  greenhouses 
of  Jackson  and  Washington  Parks  are  always  available  for  material,  while  the  Crerar  and  Newberry  Libra- 
ries are  easily  accessible. 

The  library  contains  a  good  representation  of  standard  and  current  botanical  literature,  and  will  be  added 
to  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Complete  files  of  the  more  important  serials  have  been  secured,  and  nearly  all  cur- 
rent botanical  journals  are  received  through  exchange  or  purchase.  Special  care  will  be  taken  to  secure  all 
necessary  literature  for  research  students. 
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The  Botanical  Gazette,  a  journal  now  in  its  thirty-third  volume,  is  the  property  of  the  University,  and 
while  in  no  sense  an  organ  of  the  department,  it  is  the  natural  channel  for  the  publication  of  much  of  its  work, 
The  department  has  also  begun  a  series  of  Contributions  from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory,  thirty-nine 
numbers  of  which  have  been  published. 

The  club  consists  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the  department,  who  meet  each  week  to 
review  important  current  literature,  to  present  the  results  of  their  own  research,  and  to  hear  visiting  botanists. 
The  club  is  made  an  important  means  of  supplementary  training  for  the  special  student  of  botany. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902 — Spring  Quarter,  1903.* 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks, 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

The  courses  fall  naturally  into  groups  under  the  following  classification : 

I.  Special  Morphology. —  The  courses  enumerated  under  this  head  (10-15)  expand  the  work  of  Courses  7,  8, 
and  9,  and  consider  in  detail  the  different  groups  of  plants  there  studied.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  the 
training  necessary  for  independent  research  in  morphology  and  taxonomy.  Courses  10,  12,  and  13  make  up  a 
year's  work,  offered  in  alternate  years  with  Courses  11, 14,  and  15.    Courses  18  and  19  are  for  research  students. 

II.  Physiology.  —  The  courses  in  Plant  Physiology  (20-22)  include  work  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  physiology  and  constitute  a  continuous  course  (though  they  may  be  elected  separately  and  in  any  order) 
prerequisite  to  research  work  in  physiology.  The  laboratory  observations  in  these  courses  sometimes  require 
work  at  irregular  and  unusual  hours  which  those  electing  it  should  be  willing  to  give.  Students  should  be 
able  to  read  German  readily,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics  and 
inorganic  chemistry.  Physics  1  and  2,  or  3,  and  Chemistry  1,  2,  3  are  highly  desirable  antecedents,  and  may  in 
future  be  made  prerequisites.  Especial  stress  during  all  three  courses  will  be  laid  upon  the  regulation  of  all 
functions  through  irritability. 

III.  Ecology. —  Courses  30,  32,  and  34  constitute  a  series,  but  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  hence 
may  be  elected  separately.  The  ability  to  read  German  is  a  necessity  in  research  work  and  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  all  the  courses  in  ecology. 


10.  Special  Morphology  of  Algae.|  —  Critical  studies 

of  typical  algae,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon 
the  morphology  and  relationships  of  the  group. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30 ;  conference  :  Fri., 
9:30. 

Laboratory:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:30-10:30. 

Dr.  Davis. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  7. 

10A.  Special  Morphology  of  Algae. — Course  10  is  re- 
peated at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  the  illustrative  material 
being  chiefly  marine.  Credit  is  given  by  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Summer  Quarter. 

Dr.  Davis. 

11.  Special  Morphology  of  Fungi.*  —  Critical  studies 

of  fungi  form  the  basis  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  morphology,  relationships,  and  origin  of  the 
group.    Practical  acquaintance  with  methods  of 


artificial  culture  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
course.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30 ;  conference  :  Fri., 
9:30. 

Laboratory:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:30-10: 30. 

Dr.  Davis. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  7. 

12.  Special   Morphology   of  Bryophytes.*  —  Critical 

studies  of  typical  liverworts  and  mosses,  accom- 
panied by  lectures  upon  the  morphology,  genetic 
relationships,  and  origin  of  the  group. 

DMj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:30-10:30. 

Professor  Barnes  and  Assistant. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  8. 

13.  Special  Morphology  of  Pteridophytes.* — Similar 

method  and  purpose  to  Course  12,  the  lectures 


'Unless  otherwise  indicated.        t Courses  10, 12, 13  are  offered  in  alternate  years  with  Courses  11, 14,  15. 
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also  discussing  the  relation  of  the  group  to 
Spermatophytes.     DMj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:30-10:30. 
Professor  Coulter  and  Dr.  Chamberlain. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  4  and  8. 

14.  Special  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms* —  Critical 

studies  of  the  gymnosperm  types  are  made, 
and  a  course  of  lectures  discusses  the  morphol- 
ogy, genetic  relationships,  and  origin  of  the 
group,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

DMj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30. 

Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:30-10:30. 

Professor  Coulter  and  Dr.  Chamberlain. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  4  and  9. 

15.  Special  Morphology  of  Angiosperms.* —  A  con- 

tinuation, of  Course  14,  treating  monocotyledons 
and  dicotyledons. 

DMj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:  30-10:  30. 

Professor  Coulter  and  Dr.  Chamberlain. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  9. 

17.  Cytology.  —  This   course  will  deal  with  the 

structure  and  life-history  of  the  plant  cell. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  bearing 
of  cytology  upon  theories  of  heredity  and  evo- 
lution.   Designed  for  research  students. 

.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  2:00. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

Dr.  Chamberlain. 

Prerequisite :  Course  4. 

18.  Advanced  Morphology.— Designed  for  advanced 

students  who  wish  to  prosecute  further  studies 
in  the  morphology  of  any  particular  group,  with- 
out undertaking  a  definite  problem  in  research. 
Instructor  must  be  consulted  before  registering. 

Professors  Coulter  and  Barnes, 
Drs.  Davis  and  Chamberlain. 
Prerequisite  :  the  course  in  Special  Morphol- 
oly  of  group  chosen. 

19.  Research  in  Morphology. —  Only  those  students 
i  will  be  admitted  to  this  work  whose  training 


in  technique  and  special  morphology  enables 
them  to  be  independent.  Mj  or  DMj. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Professors  Coulter  and  Barnes, 
Drs.  Davis  and  Chamberlain. 

20.  Plant   Physics.  —  This  course    is  designed  to 

acquaint  the  student  with  the  plant  processes 
which  are  essentially  physical,  such  as  mainte- 
nance of  bodily  form,  turgor,  absorption,  move- 
ment of  substances  in  the  body,  and  transpira- 
tion. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter.* 

Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  3:00. 

Laboratory  work:  Mon., Wed.,  Fri., 2: 00-4: 00. 

Professor  Barnes  and  Dr.  Livingston. 
Prerequisite:  Course  1.  Desirable  antecedents: 
Physics,  1-2,  or  3;  Botany,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9. 

21.  Plant  Chemics.  —  A  continuation  of  Course  20, 

devoted  to  the  study  of  metabolism,  including 
the  manufacture,  digestion,  and  assimilation  of 
foods  ;  respiration  ;  waste  products. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  3:  00. 
•  Laboratory  work  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:  00. 

Professor  Barnes  and  Dr.  Livingston. 
Desirable  antecedents :  Chemistry,  1,  2,  3,  or 
4,5;  Botany,  20. 

22.  Growth  and   Movement.  —  A  continuation  of 

Courses  20  and  21.  The  phenomena  of  growth 
and  movement  will  be  examined  with  especial 
reference  to  the  influence  of  external  agents 
upon  them  through  irritability. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  3:  00. 
Laboratory  work:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2: 00-4:00. 

Professor  Barnes  and  Dr.  Livingston. 
Desirable  antecedents  :  Courses  20,  21. 

29.  Research  in  Physiology. —  Requires  special  train- 

ing in  physiology  and  the  fundamental  physics 
and  chemistry.  Registration  only  after  consul- 
tation. Professor  Barnes. 

30.  Ecological  Anatomy. — Various  plant  tissues  from 

the  standpoint  of  function ;  follows  or  runs 
parallel  with  Course  3.  Especial  emphasis  is 
laid  on  environmental  adaptations. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  11:00. 
Laboratory  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  11:00-1:00. 

Dr.  Cowles  and  Mr.  Whitford. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1,2,3. 


*  May  not  be  given  in  1902. 
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32.  Geographic  Botany.  —  This  course  presents  re- 
gional and  world  problems,  in  contrast  to  the 
local  field  problems  treated  in  Courses  3  and  27. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lecture  or  Conference  daily:  11:00. 

Dr.  Cowlbs. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  3,  and  preferably  His- 
torical Geology. 

31.  Physiographic  Ecology.  —  Origin,  development, 
and  death  of  the  various  plant  societies,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  found  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  11 : 00. 

Field  Work  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  and  Sat- 
urday morning.  Dr.  Cowles. 


Prerequisite :  Botany  3,  Physiography,  and 
preferably  Geographic  Geology. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  8:00. 
Laboratory:  Thurs.,  3:30-6:00  and  Sat. 

Mr.  Whitford. 

38.  Seminar  in  Ecology.— This  course  is  intermediate 

between  Courses  30-35  and  research  work.  In 
general,  the  Seminar  work  for  each  quarter  will 
run  parallel  with  the  Ecological  Course  (30-35) 
given  at  the  time.  Mj  or  DMj. 

Dr.  Cowles. 

39.  Research  in  Ecology. —  This  course  requires  spe- 

cial training  in  ecology,  and  in  related  lines  of 
study,  especially  geology  and  plant  physiology. 

Mj  or  DMj. 
Dr.  Cowles. 


XXVIII    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

LUDVIG  HEKTOEN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology. 

EDWIN  OAKES  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
H.  GIDEON  WELLS,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
HOWARD  TAYLOR  RICKETTS,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Pathology. 
WILLIAM  BUCHANAN  WHERRY,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Bacteriology. 

 ,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

ERNEST  E.  IRONS,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

MARY  HEFFERAN,  A.M.,  Curator  of  the  Bacteriological  Museum. 

FELLOWS. 
1902-1903. 

SAMUEL  CHARLES  EMLEY,  M.D.  (Bacteriology). 
MOSES  MILTON  PORTIS,  M.D.  (Pathology). 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  department  include  such  as  cover  the  required  work  in  Pathology  and  Bacte- 
riology in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  study  of  medicine,  as  well  as  advanced  courses  arranged 
for  those  desiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  and  for  those  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for 
research. 

The  Department  possesses  all  necessary  equipment  for  pathological  and  bacteriological  work ;  abundant 
desk-room,  with  lockers,  provided ;  there  is  a  good  museum  for  teaching  purposes,  and  a  fairly  ample 
special  library  containing  complete  files  of  the  important  serials.  Sufficient  material  and  apparatus  for 
advanced  work  and  special  research  are  provided. 

For  each  Major  or  Double  Minor  Course  requiring  laboratory  work  the  laboratory  fee  is  $2.50. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1902  — Spring  Quarter,  1903. 


Senior  College  Courses. 

4B,  and  4C.  Advanced  Bacteriology. 

Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Lectures  on  immunity  and  infection  are  given 
in  connection  with  Course  4B. 

Associate  Professor  Jordan 
and  Dr.  Wherry. 

5.  Public  Hygiene. — The  applications  of  Bacteriology 
to  municipal  hygiene.  Water  supply,  food  sup- 
ply, sewage  disposal,  etc.   Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Jordan. 

Public  Health  Laboratory  Methods. —  Bacterial 
diagnosis  of  infectious  material  —  tuberculosis, 


diphtheria,  typhoid  fever.  Chemical,  bacterial, 
and  microscopic  examination  of  water,  milk,  ice, 
food,  etc.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Mr.  Irons. 

Graduate  Courses. 

10.  Research  in  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number 
of  specially  qualified  students  and  graduates  in 
medicine.  Mj  or  DMj.   Each  Quarter. 

Hours  arranged  for  each  student. 

Professor  Hektoen  and  Dr.  Wells. 

11A,  11B,  11C.  Research  in  Bacteriology. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.       Associate  Professor  Jordan. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS,  1901-1902. 

ABBREVIATIONS.— Academic  Record. — In  the  statement  of  academic  record,  u.  =  University ;  c.  =  College ;  sm.  =  Seminary ; 

inst.  —  Institute  (or  Institution). 

t  =  Graduate  Students  studying  abroad. 

In  the  list  of  subjects  following  the  Academic  record  the  principal  subject  is  placed  first,  (fel.)  indicates  "  fellow "  in 
department. 

Period  of  Residence.  —  s=  Resident  during  Summer  Quarter,  1901.  —  a  =  Resident  during  Autumn  Quarter,  1901.  —  w  =  Resi- 
dent during  Winter  Quarter,  1902.  —  sp  —  Resident  during  Spring  Quarter,  1902. 


I.   DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  PURSUING  SPECIAL  COURSES. 


NAME. 

Ashby,  Myron  Lucius,  s  w  sp 

Breckinridge,  Sophonisba,  a  sp 

Clarke,  John  Eastman,  s 
tComparette,  Thomas  L.,  w  sp 

Crowell,  Asa  Clinton,  s 
Douglas,  James  McDowell,  s 

Penneman,  Nevin  Melancthon,  a 

Pertig,  James  Walter,  a  w  sp 

Gable,  George  Daniel,  s 

Graves,  Frank  Pierrepont,  s 

Hatai,  Shinkishi,  a  iv 

Hatfield,  Ethel  Glover,  a 

Henderson,  Archibald,  s 

Higbee,  Howard  Haines,  s 

Higgins,  Leonidas  Raymond,  s 
Jeffreys,  Elizabeth,  s 

Jones,  Jessie  Louise,  s 

Kelly,  Frederick  Thomas,  s 
Livingston,  Burton  Edward,  s  a 
Lyon,  Florence  May,  s 
Martin,  Fernando  Wood,  s 
Mebane,  William  Nelson,  s 

Miller,  Merton  Leland,  a  w  sp 
Moncreiff,  William  Franklin,  s 
Newcomer,  Charles  Berry,  s 
Norlin,  George,  s 
Overton,  James  Bertram,  s 


degree;  dept.  of  study. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 


Ph.B.,  Northwestern  u.)  '94;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '95;  A.M. 

(Harvard  u.)  '00;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   Phi-         .  .„ 

losophy.  Yorkville 
S.B._(Wellesley  c.)  '88;_Ph.M.  (u.of  Chicago)  '97; 

His 


Ph.D.  (Ibid.)   '01.     Political  Science,  History, 


Sociology. 
A.B.  (Boston  u.)  '78;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  ' 
A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '93;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01 

Latin.  Greek. 


Lexington,  Ky. 


Mathematics.  Winsted,  Conn. 

Hicksville,  Ind. 


A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '86;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  '94.  German. 

A.B.  (Davidson  c.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94;  Ph.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins  u.).  Geology. 

A.B.  (Heidelberg  c.)  '83;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00; 
Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  '01.   Geology  (fel.). 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '90 ;  A.M.  (Ibid)  '91 ;  Ph.D.  (u. 
of  Chicago)  '98.   History,  Political  Science. 

A.B.  (Lafayette  c.)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '89;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.) 
'91.  Mathematics. 

A.B.  (Columbia  u.)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91;  Ph.D.  (Bos- 
ton u.)  ;  LL.D.  (Hanover  c).  Education. 

Grad.  (Imperial  u.  of  Tokyo)  '97 ;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chi- 
cago) '02.   Neurology  (fel.). 

A.B.  ( Wellesley  c.)  '90 ;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.  Po- 
litical Science. 

A.B.  (u.  of  North  Carolina)  '98  ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99 ;  Ph.D. 
(Ibid.)  '01.  Mathematics. 

A.B.  (Yale  u.)  '84;  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  u.)  '95. 
Mathematics. 

A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '84;  Ph.D.  (Cornell  u.)  '98.  Greek. 
Ph.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '95;   Ph.D.  (u  of  Chicago)  '98. 
Chemistry. 

A.B.  (Doane  c.)  '84;  Ph.B.  (Iowa  State  u.)  '92;  Ph.D. 
(u.  of  Chicago)  '97.  German,  Indo-European 
Philology. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '91;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
Semitic. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '98 ;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
Botany  (fel.). 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Davidson,  N.  C. 
Greeley,  Col. 
Austin 
Fairfield,  la. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Tokyo,  Japan 
Chicago 

Chappel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Chicago 

Columbiana,  O. 


Chicago 
Madison,  Wis. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  '01.    Botany,   _  _,.  , 

Zoology.  Detroit,  Mich. 

S.M.  (Syracuse  u.)  '93;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  '93.   Chemistry.    Lynchburg,  Va. 

Hanover,  Ind. 


Ph.D. 


A.B.  (Davidson  c.)  '83;  D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
(Ibid.)  '99.   Semitic  (fel.),  Latin. 

A.B.  (Colby  u.)  '90;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.  Chem- 
istry. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92;  Ph.M.  (u. 
of  Chicago)  '99;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Mathematics. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90;  Ph.D.  (u. 
of  Berlin)  '99.  Greek. 

A.B.  (Hastings  c.)  '93;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Ro- 
mance (fel.). 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '94;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
Botany. 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Hastings,  Neb. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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NAME. 

Peck,  Paul  Frederick,  s 

Post,  Wilber  E.,  s  a  w  sp 

Provine,  John  William,  s 

Putnam,  Thomas  Milton,  s 

Robertson,  Luanna,  s 

Schoningh,  Theodor,  w 
Seal,  Alfred  Newland,  s 

Sellery,  George  Clarke,  s 

Stuart,  Henry  Waldgrave,  s 

Talbot,  Ellen  Bliss,  s 

Thomas,  John  Wesley,  s 

Thomas,  May,  a  w  sp 
Weida,  George  Francis,  s 

White,  Charles  G.,  s 

Men  —  33. 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '97 ;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  History 
(fel.). 

Ph.B.  (Kalamazoo  c.)  '00;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00. 
Anatomy. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Mississippi)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90;  Ph.D. 

(u.  of  Gottingen)  '92.  Bacteriology. 
S.B.  (u.  of  California)  '97 ;  S.M.  {Ibid.)  '99 ;  Ph.D.  (u. 

of  Chicago)  '01.  Mathematics. 
Ph.B.  (Wooster  u.)  '83;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '86;  Ph.D. 

(Ibid.)  '90.  German. 

Ph.D.  (u.  of  Kiel)  '98.  English. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Pennsylvania)  '89;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  '95. 
Physics. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '97 ;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
History  (fel.). 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  California)  '93;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
'00.   Philosophy  (fel.). 

A.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '90;  Ph.D.  (Cornell  u.)  '98.  Phi- 
losophy, Neurology. 

A.B.  (Dickinson  c.)  '81;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '84;  Ph.D.  (u.  of 
Syracuse)  '94.  Romance. 

Ph.D.  (u.  of  Zurich)  '97.  German. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '96;  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  u.)  '94. 

Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Adrian  c.)  '80;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '81;  Ph.D.  (Illinois 

Wesleyan  u.)  '90.  Physics. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Lowell,  Mich. 

Clinton,  Miss. 

Petaluma,  Calif. 

Morgan  Park. 
Chicago 

Germantown,  Pa.  < 

Kincardine,  Can. 

San  Leandro,  Calif. 

Columbus,  O. 

Meadville,  Pa. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

Lake  Linden,  Mich. 


Women  —  8. 


Total  —  41. 


II.    STUDENTS  ADMITTED  TO  CANDIDACY  FOB,  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

NOTE.— Students  are  admitted  to  candidacy  for  higher  degrees  by  vote  of  the  faculty  on  approval  of  the  thesis  subject  and  fulfill- 
ment of  other  conditions  under  the  regulations. 

Where  the  name  of  a  student  appears  in  this  list  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  indicated,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  degree  was 
conferred  during  the  Academic  year. 


NAME. 

Acree,  Solomon  Farley,  s 

Adams,  Maxwell,  s 

Adams,  Romanzo  Colfax,  s  a  w  sp 

Allen,  Jessie  Blount,  s  aw  sp 

Atwater,  Ellen  Bessie,  a  w  sp 

Baker,  Margaret,  s 

Barrow,  Sarah  Field,  s  a  w  sp 

Beatty,  Wallace  Appleton,  aw  sp 

Bixler,  William  Shelton,  a  w  sp 

Blumer,  Edward,  a  w  sp 
Brewster,  Henry  Webb,  a  w  sp 

Breyfogle,  Caroline  May,  s 
Bruce,  Preston  Pishon 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OP  STUDY.  HOME  ADDRESS. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '96;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.   Chemistry,  ,,  _  „ 

Physics.  McGregor,  Tex. 

A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  u.)  '95;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  ™  .  ~ 

Chemistry,  Physics.  ChlCO,  Calif. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '97;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.   Soci-  m  .    ,  T 

ology  (fel.),  Philosophy.  Toledo,  la. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Washington)  '99;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01,  Neu- 
rology, Philosophy. 


Seattle,  Wash. 
Hastings,  Neb. 
Cedar  Falls,  la. 


Ph.B. 


A.B.  (Cotner  u.)  '91.   Latin,  History. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.   English,  Sociology. 
A.B.  (Industrial  inst.  and  c.  of  Mississippi)  '9L. ,  j 

(u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  English.  Columbus,  Miss. 

A.B.  (Kentucky  u.)  '96;  S.M.  (Kentucky  State  c.)  '97 .   _      .  „ 

Chemistry  {fel.),  Physics.  .Lexington,  Ky. 

L.B.  (Lincoln,  Illinois,  c.)  '97.  Political  Science,  His-    „  ...     T  , 

tory.  Owensville,  lnd. 

S.B.  (u.of  Wisconsin).  Anatomy,  Physiology.  Farmer's  Grove,  Wis. 

A.B.  (u.of  Minnesota)  '87;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  '92.  Social 
Science. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96.  Semitic. 


A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '93.   Semitic  (fel.). 

Bushong,  Francis  William,  S  a  W  sp  A.B.  (Franklin  &  Marshall  c.)  '85 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

*        Chemistry  {fel.). 

Calhoun,  Fred  Harvey  Hall,  a  w  s.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.  Geology  (fel.). 

Cleveland,  Catherine  C,  a  W  L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '94.  History. 

Dey,  Mary  Helena,  a  w  sp  A.B.  (McGill  u.)  '00.  Romance. 

Dopp,  Katharine  Elizabeth,  a  w  sp  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '93.  Philosophy. 


St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 
Columbus,  O. 
Manchester,  la. 


Chicago 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Simcoe,  Ont. 
Towne,  Wis. 
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NAME. 

Fitch,  Majorie  Lucile,  aw  sp 
Frazer,  Frank  Dean,  w  sp 

Frost,  William  Watkins,  s  a  w  sp 
Fry,  Theodore  Christian,  a  w  sp 
Garrey,  George  Henry,  s  a  w  sp 
Gore,  Herbert  Charles,  s 
Guild,  Thatcher  Howland,  a  w  sp 
Guittard,  Frank  Gevrier,  s  a  w  sp 
Hamilton,  Meddie  Ovington,  s 
Harper,  Eugene  Howard,  a  w  sp 

Hayden,  Austin  Albert,  a  w  sp 
Hayes,  Edward  Cary,  aw  sp 

Hefferan,  Mary,  a  w  sp 
Higley,  Louis  Allen,  a  w  sp 
Hoke,  George  Wilson,  s  aw  sp 

Holferty,  George  Mellinger,  a  w  sp 

Hosic,  James  Fleming,  s  a  w  sp 

Jewett,  Frank  Baldwin,  a 

Jones,  Arthur  Taber,  s 

King,  Irving,  saw 

Long,  John  Andrew,  s 

Mathews,  Mary  Elizabeth,  s  aw  sp 

Moore,  Elizabeth,  w  sp 

Morgan,  Oscar  Tunstal,  a  w  sp 

Macarthur,  John  Robertson,  saw  sp 

McClintock,  Mary  Law,  a  w  sp 

Park,  Elizabeth  Junia,  a 

Potter,  Franklin  Hazlen,  a  w  sp 
Reynolds,  George  Fullmer,  s  a  w  sp 
Senn,  George  A.  H.,  a  w  sp 
Shaklee,  Alfred  Ogle,  s  aw  sp 
Smith,  Arthur  Whipple,  s  a  sp 

Smith,  Newland  Farnsworth,  s 
Sturtevant,  Edgar  Howard,  s 
Swearingen,  George  Crawford,  s 

Tight,  William  George,  s 
Webb,  Jonathan  Edwards,  s  a  w  sp 
Webster,  Homer  Jephtha,  s  a  w  sp 
Whitted,  James  Albert,  s  a  w  sp 

Wilder,  Frank  Alonzo,  a  w  sp 
Willis,  Carl  Lyman,  a  w  sp 
Wolfe,  James  Jacob,  s  a  w  sp 
Wood,  Frederick  William,  s 
Wood,  Leslie  Henry,  s  a  w  sp 
Wrightson,  Philip  Graeme,  s  a  w  sp 
Men  —  48. 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 


Ph.B.  (Northwestern  u.) 

Gorman,  Romance. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Washington)  '97;  A.M 

Mathematics. 


(Princeton  u.) 
)9.  English. 


A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)'\ 

S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '94.  Botany. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Geology,  (fel.). 

S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '99.  Chemistry. 

A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '01.  English. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  History. 

A.B.  (Southwestern  Kansas  c.)  '95.  English. 

A.B.  (Oberlinc.)  '90;  A.M.  (Harvard  u.)  '95.  Zoology 
(fel.). 

A.B.  (Creighton  u.)  '00.  Anatomy. 

A.B.  (Bates  c.)  '87;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90;  B.D.  (Colby  c.) 

'91.   Sociology,  Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  Zoology 

(fel.). 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00. 


A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '95;  Ph.B, 
rology. 


Botany. 
(u.  of  Chicago)  '00. 


Neu- 


93;  S.M.  (u.  of  Cincinnati)  '97. 


S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin) 
Botany. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  English. 
A.B.  (Throop  Polytechnic  inst.)  '98.   Physics  (fel.). 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  Geology. 
A.B.  (Earlhamc.)  '96.   Philosophy  (fel.). 
A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  u.)  '8S;a  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91.  Phi- 
losophy. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Botany. 
Ph.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '98.  English. 

A.B.  (Drake  u.)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91.   Semitic  (fel.). 
A.B.  (u.  of  Manitoba)  '92.   English  (fel.),  German. 
A.B.  (Women's  c.  of  Baltimore)  '95.  English. 
S.B.  (Monmouth  c.)  '94;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99. 
English. 

A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.  Sanskrit. 
Ph.B.  (Lawrence  u.)  '98.   English  (fel.). 
S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '01.  Anatomy. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.   Chemistry  (fel.). 
S.B.  ((u.  of  Chicago)  '98;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Mathe- 
matics (fel.). 

Ph.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '92.  Mathematics. 
S.B.  (Middleburg  c.)  '93.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '88;  A.M.  (Vanderbilt  u.)  '92.  Latin 
(fel.). 

S.B.  (Denisonu.)  '86;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '87.  Geology. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Geology. 

S.B.  (Haverford  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  History. 
Ph.B.  (Southwestern  Kansas  c.)  '95;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '96. 
Mathematics. 

A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '92.   Geology  (fel.). 
A.B.  (Yankton  c.)  '00.  Latin. 
A.B.  (Wofford  c.)  '96.  Botany. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '89.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '91.  Geology. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Botany  (fel.). 

Women  —  15. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Hiram,  O. 
Congerville 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Chicago 
Wingfield,  Kan. 

Port  Byron 
Shullsburg,  Wis. 

Lewiston,  Me. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Wilmot,  O. 

Wabash,  Ind. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Tecumseh,  Neb. 
Lamanda,  Cal. 
Chicago 

Bloomingdale,  Ind. 
Chillicothe,  O. 
Painsville,  O. 
Dunlap,  la. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Chicago 
Newberry,  S.  C. 

Chicago 
Iowa  City,  la. 
Omro,  Wis. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Caldwell,  O. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Ware,  Mass. 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Granville,  O. 
Arcadia,  Wis. 
Quaker  City,  O. 

Winfield,  Kan. 
Monroe,  Mich. 
Yankton,  S.  D. 
Sandy  Run,  S.  C. 
Dwight 
Owasso,  Mich. 
Chicago 

Total  —  63. 
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III.   STUDENTS  NOT  AS  YET  ADMITTED  TO  CANDIDACY. 

NOTE.—  Students  are  admitted  to  candidacy  for  higher  degrees  hy  vote  of  the  faculty  on  approval  of  the  thesis  subject  and  fulfill- 
ment of  other  conditions  under  the  regulations. 


NAME. 

Abell,  Belle,  s 

Abrams,  Robert  Abney,  s 
Abbott,  Clement  Crowe,  s 
Adair,  John  Calvin,  s 
Adams,  Cynthia  Emory,  s 
Adams,  Elizabeth  Kemper,  aw  sp 
Adams,  Charles  Christopher,  a  w  sp 

Adams,  Howard  William,  a  w  sp 
Adams,  Victoria  Anna,  s 
Adams,  William  Morrison,  s 
Adee,  John  Nichols,  s 
Adkinson,  Henry  Magee,  s 
Ahrens,  Anna  Helen,  a  w  sp 
Aitchison,  Harriet  Ruth,  a 
Alabaster,  Francis  Asbury,  s 

Albright,  Grace,  w 

Allen,  Bennett  Mills,  s  a  w  sp 

Allen,  Carlos  Eben,  s 

Almy,  Frank  Fayette,  s  aw  sp 

Alspaugh,  Lenore,  a  sp 

Ammerman,  Charles,  s  a  w  sp 

Amos,  Martin  Conrad,  a  w  sp 

Anderson,  Anna,  a  w  sp 
Anderson,  Mildred  Walker,  s 
Anderson,  William,  s 
Andrews,  Ernest  John,  a 
Andrews,  Jessie,  s 
Andrews,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a  w  sp 
Angus,  Frances  Ramsay,  w  sp 
Appleton,  Lilla  Estelle,  s 
Apthorp,  Mary  Elizabeth,  s 
Arbuthnot,  Charles  Criswell,  a  w  sp 
Armstrong,  Mary  E.,  a  w  sp 
Arnett,  Launa  Dennis,  s 
Arnold,  Frank  Russell,  s 
Arnoldson,  Torild,  s 


DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

98.   Mathematics,  Literature 


DEGREE ; 

S.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  ' 
in  English. 

A.B.  (Newberry  c.)  '97.   Mathematics,  English. 
S.B.  (Mississippi  c.)  '96.   English,  Education. 
A.B.  (Westminster  c,  Pa.)  '86.  Botany. 
Ph.B,  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '01.   English,  History. 
A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '93.   Philosophy,  Sociology. 
S.B.  (Illinois  Wesleyanu.)  '95;  S.M.  (Harvard  u.)  '99. 
Zoology  (fel.),  Botany. 

S.B.  (Iowa  State  c.)  '99.   Chemistry,  Geology. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '95.   History,  Political  Science. 
A.B.  (Hampden-Sidney  c.)  '88.   German,  Latin. 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '91.   Chemistry,  Physics. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Geology. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Missouri).  German. 
Ph.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '01.  Romance. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '90;  A.M.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '98. 
Greek,  Sanskrit. 

A.B.  (Baltimore  u.)  '96.  Education. 
Ph.B.  DePauw  u.)  '98.  Zoology  (fel.),  Botany. 
A.B.  (Carleion  c.)  '94.   German,  Latin. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '90.   Physics,  Mathematics. 
Ph.B.  (DePauw  u.)  '00.   English,  German. 
A.B.  (DePauw  u.)  '92.   Mathematics,  Physics. 
A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '01 
man,  English. 


Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Ger- 


Atkinson,  Daniel  Benoni,  s 
Atwood,  Wallace  Walter,  a  w  sp 
Austrian,  Delia,  a  w 
Averitt,  Saxe  Dabney,  s 

Avery,  Elizabeth  Florence,  s 
Avery,  Hazen  Lorenzo,  a  w  sp 
fAxtell,  Harold  Lucius,  a  w  sp 

Ayer,  Leslie  James,  s 
Bacon,  Clara  Latimer,  s 


A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   English,  Greek. 

A.  B.  (Vassar  c.)  '97.   Latin,  History. 
Ph.B.  (Baker  u.)  '98.   Philosophy,  Education. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.   Chemistry,  Mathematics. 

B.  L.  (u.  of  Texas)  '86.   German,  English. 

Ph.B.  (Buchtel  c.)  '96.  Sociology. 

A.B.  (McGill  c.)  '93.   Romance,  German. 

L.B.  (Oberlinc.)  '86;  Ph.B.  (Ibid.)  '90.  Education. 

A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '67 ;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Latin. 

S.B.  (Geneva  c.)  '99.   Political  Economy,  History. 

A.B.  (Olivet  c.)  '94 ;  A.M.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '98.  Latin. 

S.B.  (West  Virginia  u.)  '98.   Philosophy,  Education. 

A.B.  (Bowdoin  c.)  '93.  Romance. 

Grad.  (Stockholms  Hogre  Latinldroverk  a  Normalin) 
'89 ;  Grad.  Student  ( Upsala  u.) .  Romance,  German. 

A.B.  ( Union  Christian  c.)  '94.  Philosophy. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97).  Geology. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.   Literature  in  English. 
S.B.  (Bethel  c,  Ky.)  ,'92;  S.M.  (State  c.  of  Ky.)  '00. 
Chemistry. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  Romance. 
S.B.  (Pomona  c.)  '00.  Anatomy. 


A.B.  (Kalamazoo  c.)  '97  ;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
(Ibid.)  '00.   Latin  (fel.),  Greek. 

S.B.  (Upper  Iowa  u.)  '99.   English,  History. 

A,B.  ( Wellesley  c.)  '90.  Mathematics 


A.M. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Columbus,  Miss. 
Newberry,  S.  C. 
Cherry  Ridge,  La. 
Tarkio,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Cranford,  N.  J. 

Bloomington 
Sigourney,  la. 
Chicago 
Salem,  Va. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Des  Moines,  la. 

University  Place,  Neb. 
Bucyrus,  O. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Carbondale 
Grinnell,  la. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

Cumberland,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Abilene,  Kan. 
Rockford 
Austin,  Tex. 
Hamilton,  O. 
Montreal,  Can. 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
LaPeer,  Mich. 
Osgood,  W.  Va. 
Braintree,  Mass. 

Monmouth 
Meron,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Caledonia,  Ky. 
Galena 

Pomona,  Calif. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Waucoma,  la. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


Baer,  Joseph  Louis,  w  sp 
Baker,  Albert,  a  w  sp 
Baker,  Clarence  Dwight,  s 
Baker,  Walter  Davis,  a  w  sp 
|Ballou,  Susan  Helen,  w  sp 
Banks,  Lillian  Carroll,  s 
Barber,  Katherine  Brainard,  s 
Barker,  Eugene  Campbell,  s 
Barnes,  James,  s 

Barnett,  Isabella  Cantley,  s 
Barnett,  Arthur  F.,  a  iv  sp 
Baskerville,  Charles  Read,  s  a  w  sp 
Bassett,  Ralph  Emerson,  s 
Bates,  William  Hunt,  a  w  sp 
Batman,  Fred  Henry,  w  sp 
Battle,  Waddy  Wingfield,  s  a  w  sp 
Bauman,  Rachel,  s 

Baumgarten,  William  Jacob,  a  w  s} 
Beal,  William  Otis,  s  a  w  sp 

Bean,  Henry  Edgar,  s 
Beatty,  Cornelius,  s 
Beck,  Edith  Tulley,  s 

Beck,  William  Porter,  s 
Becker,  Henrietta  Katherine,  saw 
Beckwith,  Minnie  Ada,  sp 
Beddall,  Marcus  Melvin,  a  w 
Beers,  Ethel  Ella,  s 
Beeson,  Charles  Henry,  a  w  sp 

Bell,  Walter  Nehemiah,  s 
Bennett,  Georgia  E.,  s  a  w 
Benton,  John  Roberts,  s 

Bergey,  Angeline  Amenia,  s 
Beroth,  Olive,  s 
Bestor,  Arthur  Eugene,  s 
Betts,  George  Herbert,  a  w  sp 

Bierly,  Harry  Elmer,  s. 
Binford,  Vashti,  a  w 
Bird,  Grace  Electa,  s 
Birr,  William  Edward 
Black,  Ryland  Melville,  s 

Blackwelder,  Eliot,  s  a  w  sp 
Blake,  Harriet  Manning,  s 
Blanton,  Annie  Webb,  s 
Bliss,  Charles  King,  s 
Bliss,  Clara  Amity,  s 
Bloom,  Mantis  E.,  s 
Blunt,  Katharine,  sp 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   Anatomy,  Physiology. 
A.B.  (Toronto  u.)  '01.    German,  Romance. 
A.B.  (Macalester  c.)  '98.   Chemistry,  Physics. 
A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '98.   Physics,  Chemistry. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.   Latin,  Greek. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  English. 
Ph.B.  (u.  ofloiva)  '92.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '99;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  History. 
A.B.  (Dalhousie  u.)  '99;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Physics. 
Mathematics. 

A.B.  (c.  of  Emporia)  '97.   Romance,  German. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '01.  Anatomy. 
A.B.  (Vanderbilt  u.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  English. 
A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90.  Romance. 
A.B.  (Vanderbilt  u.)  '94.  Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '01.  Anatomy. 
A.B.  (Baylor  u.)  '96.    English,  History. 
S.B.  (Illinois  Wesley  an  u.)  '88.   English,  Literature 
in  English. 

P  A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Zoology. 
S.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Haverford  c.)  '97;  S.M. 
(u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Astronomy  (fel.). 

S.B.  (Swarthmore  c.)  '95.   English,  History. 
A.B.  (Johns  Hopkins  u.)  '96.   Zodlogy,  Botany. 
Ph.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '95;  A.M.  (Leland  Stanford  u.) 
'98.  Latin. 

S.B.  (Denisonu.)  '00.   Physics,  Astronomy. 
spA.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   German  (fel.),  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Latin. 
L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '97.   Political  Science. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96.  Latin. 

Latin  (fel.), 


A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95. 
Greek. 


German,  Romance. 
English. 


(Gdttin- 
'01. 


A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '94. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '96. 

A.B.  (Trinity  c.)  '97;  S.B.  (Ibid.)  '98;  Ph.D. 

gen  u.)  '00.   Physics,  Mathematics. 
Ph.B.  (Black  Hills  c.)  '94;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

English. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.   English,  His- 
tory. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   History,  Political  Science. 

Ph.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '99;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Pedagogy, 
Philosophy. 

A.B.  (Princeton  u.)  '92.  Neurology. 

Ph.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '92.  English. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.  English. 

Pb.B.  (Northwestern  c.)  '01.  History. 


A.B.  (Ohio 
Science. 


A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '94. 
L.  B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '99. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97. 
S.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  c.)  '9S 
S.B.  (St.  u.  of  Iowa)  '94. 


Wesleyan  u.)  '95.     History,  Political 


Geology. 
English. 
English. 

Political  Science,  History. 
.  Chemistry. 
Mathematics. 


A.B.  ( Vassar  c.) 


Chemistry. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago 
Nottawa,  Ont. 
St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 
Mt.  Vernon,  la. 
Davenport,  la. 
Chicago 
Otumwa,  la. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
Emporia,  Kan. 
Hallville 

Stanton  Depot,  Tenn. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Smyrna,  Tenn. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Waco,  Tex. 

Bloomington 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bethel,  O. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Chicago 

Columbia  City,  Ind. 
Paris,  Ont. 
Keokuk,  la. 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

Flint,  Mich. 

Wabash,  Ind. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clarksville,  la. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Greenfield,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Norwood  Park 

Wahpeton,  N.  D. 
Morgan  Park 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Chicago 

Newburyport,  Mass. 
Bridgewater,  la. 
Rock  Island 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME. 

Bonser,  Thomas,  s 
Bogle,  Artemas  Melvin,  s 

Boomhour,  Joshua  Gregory,  s 

Borger,  Robert  Lacey,  s 

Boughton,  Bessie,  s 

Bowen,  Charles  Franklin,  s  a  w  sp 

Bowen,  James  Vance,  s 

Bowen,  John  Thomas,  s 

Braden,  Romaine,  s 

Bradbury,  Augusta  Underhill,  a 

Bradley,  Charles  Edward,  s  a 

Brag,  Alma  Leala,  s 

Brand,  Edward,  s 

Breene,  Mary  Luella,  s 
Breslich,  Ernest  Rudolph,  s 

Bretnall,  Lulu,  a 

Bretnall,  George  Herbert,  a  w  sp 
Briggs,  Thomas  Henry,  Jr.,  s 
Britz,  Nicholas  Nathaniel,  sp 
Broadus,  Edmund  Kemper,  s 

Brooks,  Emma  Christy,  s  w 

Brown,  Ella  May,  s 

Brown,  Agnes,  s 

Brown,  Frank  Clyde,  s 

Brown,  Lola  Bell,  s 

Brown,  Ralph  Crissman,  w  sp 

Brownlee,  Roy  Hutchison,  a  w  sp 

Bruce,  William  McAfee,  s  a  w  sp 

Bruere,  Robert  Waller,  s 

Brunson,  George  Henry,  s 

Brunson,  Margaret  Lansdell,  s 
Buchanan,  Milton  Alex.,  a  w  sp 
Buck,  Thomas,  a  w 
Bugbee,  Lucius  Hatfield,  s 

Bullis,  Edith  Maud,  s 
Burdett,  Frank  Lee,  s 
Burroughs,  Charles  Lindsey,  s 
Bushnell,  Grace  Agnes,  s 
Butts,  A.  Esther,  s 
Calhoun,  John  Caldwell,  s 
Callaway,  Brantley  Mercer,  a  w  sp 

Calvin,  Florence,  s 
Calvin,  Katherine,  s 
Campbell,  Robert  A.,  s 
tCanfield,  Emily,  w  sp 
Cannon,  Oliver, Benjamin,  s 


degree:  dept.  of  study. 


Ph.B.  (Otterbeinxi.)  '99 

A.B.   {Muskingum  c.) 
Mathematics. 

A.B.  {Colgate  u.)  '97.   Astronomy,  Physics. 
A.B.  {Florida  Agricultural  c.)  '93.  Mathematics 
A.B.  {Baker  u.)  '94.  English. 
S.B.  {Brigham  Young  c.)  '01. 
Ph.B.  {u.  of  Mississippi)  '01. 
A .  B .  ( Emory  c . ) .   English . 
A.B.  {Butler  c.)  '90.   English,  History. 
Ph.B.  (c.  of  Emporia)  '99.  English. 
S.B.  {Pacific  u.,  Ore.)  '97  ;  S.M.  {Ibid.)  '00. 
A.B.  {Industrial  Institute  and  c.  of  Miss.) 


Botany. 
'80;    A.M.,  Hon.  {Ibid.) 


Geology,  Chemistry. 
Romance. 


Chemistry. 
00.  Latin, 


c.)  '94;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '96.  Mathe- 


Greek. 
A.B.  {Kentucky  St. 
matics. 

A.B.  {Allegheny  c.)  '99.  Latin. 

A.B.  {German  Wallace  c.)  '98;  A.M.  {u.  of  Chicago) 

'00.  Mathematics. 
Ph.B.  {Cornell  c.)  '90;  A.B.  {Cincin.  Wesley an  c.) '94. 

English. 

A.B.  {Cornell  c.)  '96;  A.M.  {Ibid)  '97.  Botany. 
A.B.  {Wake  Forest  c.)  '96.  English,  German. 
A.B.  {St.  Ignatius  c.)  '00.  Greek. 

A.B.  {Columbian  u.)  '97;  A.M.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '00. 
English. 

A.B.  ( Wellesley  c.)  '95.  Romance. 
Ph.B.  {Boston  u.)  '96.  English. 
S.B.  {Lake  Forest  u.)  '92.  Geology. 
A.B.  {u.  of  Nashville)  '93.  English. 
A.B.  {u.  of  Kansas)  '97.  English. 
S.B.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Physiology. 
A.B.  {Monmouth  c.)  '98.   Chemistry  {fel.). 

A.M.  {Ibid.)  '98.  Chemistry 

'96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  English, 

94;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 


A.B,  (Central  c.)  '96; 

(fel.). 
A.B.  (Washington  u.) 

German. 
A.B.  (Mississippi  c.) 

English,  German. 

A.M.  (Furman  u.)  '96. 
A.B.  (u.  c.  Toronto)  '01 
S.B,  (u.  of  Maine)  '01. 


Latin. 

Romance  (fel.). 
Astronomy. 


A.B.  (Boston  u.)  '97;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Bibli- 
cal and  Patristic  Greek. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Latin. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '92.   Philosophy,  German. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.   History,  English. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  English. 

S.  B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '79.  Romance. 

A.M.  (Washington  &  Lee  u.)  '73.   German,  Romance. 

A.B.  (Mercer  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '99.  Edu- 
cation, History. 

A.B.  (Allegheny  c.)  '94. 
A.B.  (Allegheny  c.)  '97. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '91 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
A.B.  (Newberry  c.)  '98;  A.B.  (u.  < 
Mathematics. 


German,  English. 
English,  History. 
.   Botany,  Chemistry. 

German, 
;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Carey,  O. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 
Lake  City,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Samaria,  Idaho 
Brookhaven,  Miss. 
Five  Points,  Ala. 
Irvington,  Ind. 
Lincoln,  Kan. 
Forest  Grove,  Ore. 
Winnon,  Miss. 

Cynthiana,  Ky. 
Cony,  Pa. 

Elgin 

Chicago 
Toledo,  la. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Chicago 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Chicago 
Washington,  la. 
Rockford 
Oxford,  Ga. 
Lawrence,  Kan. 
Dixon 
Norwood 

Conway,  Ark. 

St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Clinton,  Miss. 
Anderson,  S.  C. 
Zurich,  Ont. 
Orland,  Me. 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 
Chicago 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Washington,  la. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Washington,  Ga. 
Meadville,  Pa. 
Meadville,  Pa. 
Fullerton,  Neb. 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Newberry,  S.  C. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME. 

Capps,  Rhoda  Jeannette,  w 
Capps,  Sarah  Ellen,  s 
Carmody,  Helen  Loretta,  s 
Carrington,  Lillian,  s 
Carter,  Jacob  Wolfe,  s 
Cartwright,  Lawrence  Randolph,  s 
Cardiff,  Ira  Deprich,  s 
Carpenter,  Howard  Doty,  s 
Catterall,  Helen  Honor  Tunnicliff,  s 
Chambers,  Lucy  Elenor,  s  a  w  sp 
Chambers,  Helen  Ethelwyn,  a  w  sp 
Chamberlin,  William  Henry,  sp 
Chamberlin,  Mary  Louise,  s 
Chandler,  Elbert  Edwin,  s 

Charles,  Grace  Marian,  sp 
Charleton,  Orlando  Clark,  s 
Charters,  Werrett  Wallace,  w  sp 

Cheves,  Oreola,  s 

Childs,  Bertha,  s 
Church,  James  Duncan,  s 
Church,  Harry  Victor,  w 
Claassen,  Peter  A.,  s 
Clark,  Fanny  Jackson,  s 
Clark,  Prank  Howland,  s 

Clark,  Charles  Patton,  w  sp 
Clarke,  George  Herbert,  s 
Clarke,  Mary  Amanda,  a  w  sp 
Clawson,  Edith,  a 

Clemans,  Gertrude,  s 
Cocke,  Arthur  Alvin,  w  sp 
Cohen,  Louis,  w 

Coleman,  Herbert  Thomas  John,  s 

Coleman,  Horace  Emory,  s  a 
Coleman,  James  Thomas,  s 

Collicot,  Jacob  Grant,  s 
Colestock,  Henry  Thomas,  a 

Conover,  Letta  Leonore,  w 
Cooke,  Myla,  s 

Corwin,  Lutie  Rebecca,  a  w  sp 

Cox,  Isaac  Joslin,  s 
Craig.  Hardin,  s 
Craig,  Harry  Victor,  w 
Craig,  Wallace,  a  w  sp 
Crandall,  Harriet  Emeline,  a  w 
Crandon,  Laura  Bishop,  s 
Crary,  Bessie  Juliet,  s 
Crawford.  Rena,  s 
Croissant,  De  Witt  Clinton,  s 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Romance. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.   German,  Romance. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Latin. 

L.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '87.  English. 

A.B.  (Baylor  u.)  '95.   Political  Science. 

Ph.B.  {De  Pauw  u.)  '00.  History. 

S.B.  {Knox  c).  Chemistry. 

A.B.  {Princeton  u.)  '95;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Physics. 
A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '89.   Political  Science. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   History,  Latin. 
A.B.  (Cornell  c).  Philosophy. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Utah)  '96.  Semitic. 

Ph.B.  (Marietta  c.)  '98;  L.B.  (Smith  c.)  '99.  German. 
A.B.  (Wm.  Jewell  c.)  '91 ;  LL.D.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '93. 
Physics,  Chemistry. 

A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '00.  Botany. 
S.B.  (Hanover  c.)  '72;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '85.  Zoology. 
A.B.  (McMaster  u.)  '98 ;  B.Ped.  (Toronto  u.).  Educa- 
tion. 

A.M.  (Wesleyan  Female  c.)  '87.   English,  Mathe- 
matics. 

L.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '99.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '01.   Political  Economy. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '94.  History. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '96.  Romance. 
Ph.B.  (Simpson  c.)  '98,  English. 
Did.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '83;  A.M.  (u.  of  Colorado)  '01. 
Philosophy. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '01.  Anatomy. 

A.B.  (McMaster  u.)  '95;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  English. 

A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '01.  English. 

A.B.  (The  Western  c.)  '00;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
Romance. 

A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '00.  Botany. 
S.B.  (Southwestern  u.)  '97.   Philosophy,  English. 
S.B.  (Armour  Institute)  '01.  Physics. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Manitoba)  '97;  A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '01. 
Greek. 

S.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '95.  History. 

A.B.  (Geneva  c.)  '87;  A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '91;  A.M. 
(Ibid.)  '92.  Sociology. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '00.  History. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  u.)  '96;  D.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  Edu- 
cation, History. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '95.  Botany. 
Ph.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '92.  English. 
S.T.B.  (Hartford  Theological  sm.)  '94;  Ph.B.  (u.  of 
Chicago)'  00.   Semitic  (fel.). 

A.B.  (Dartmouth  c.)  '96.  History. 

A.B.  (Center  c.)  '97 ;  A.M.  (Princeton  u.)  '99.  English. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '96.   Political  Science. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '98.  Zodlogy. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.  English. 
A.B.  (Smith  c.)  '99.  Physics. 
A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '96.  Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Industrial  inst.  and  c.  of  Miss.)  '99.  English, 
Latin. 

A.B.  (Princeton  u.)  "99.  English. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Chicago 
Austin,  Tex. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 
Portland,  Ind. 
Galva 

Hancock,  Mass. 
Chicago 
Marietta,  O. 
Clarksville,  la. 
Logan,  Utah 
Marietta,  O. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Waco,  Tex. 

Hagersville,  Ont. 

Montezuma,  Ga. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Clyde 

Winfield,  Kan. 
Indianola,  la. 

Central  City,  Col. 
Bloomington,?Ind. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago 

Hamilton,  O. 
Manchester,  la, 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Chicago 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Bloomingdale,  Ind. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Greensburg,  Ind. 

Crooked  Creek,  Pa. 
Coldwater,  Mich. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

Cleveland,  O. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Ensor,  Ky. 
Noblesville,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Milton  Junction,  Wis. 
Wakefield,  Mass. 
Boone,  la. 
Atlanta,  Miss. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME. 

Crosby,  Sarah  Savage,  s 
Cuthbertson,  William,  s 
Cutler,  Ira  Eugene,  s 
Daggy,  Maynard  Lee,  s 
Daniel,  Rowland  Bird,  s 
Dapprich,  Fred  Richard,  aw  sp 
Darby,  Arleigh  Lee,  s 
Davidson,  Florence,  s 
Davies,  Beatrice  Irene,  sp 
Davis,  Charles  Edwin,  s 

Davis,  David  John,  a  w  sp 
Davis,  George  Gilbert,  s  w 
Davis,  Richard  Omer,  s 
Davis,  Walter  Scott,  s 
Dawley,  Gertrude  Woodbury,  a 

Decherd,  Mary  Elizabeth,  s 
Decker,  Gertrude  Frances,  a 
Deffler,  Cornelia,  s 
DeLany,  Eleanor  Ann,  s 
DeLong,  Charles  Alanson,  a  w  sp 
Dempster,  Mabelle  Blyth,  s 
DePew,  Evarts  Vaine,  a  w  sp 

DeWitt,  Norman  Wentworth,  a  w 
Dickson,  Henry  Caleb,  s 
Dignan,  Frank  Winans,  a  w 
Dixson,  Robert  Bryant,  s 
Dobie,  Ellen,  s 

Dodd,  Walter  Fairleigh,  a  w  sp 

Donecker,  Franklin  Christian,  s 
Doniat,  Josephine  Catherine,  s 
Donovan,  Frances  Marie,  a 
Douglass,  Carleton  Ellsworth,  s 

Drake,  William  Allen,  s 
Drayer,  Howard  C,  s 
Droke,  George  Wesley,  s 

Dubach,  Otto  Frederick,  s 
Duke,  Victor  LeRoy,  s 
Dunlevy,  Robert  Baldwin,  s 
Dunstan,  Arthur  St.  Charles,  s 

Dyke,  Herbert  H.,  s 
Eaton,  Arthur  Lawrence,  s 
Eaton,  Rachel  Caroline,  s 
Eddy,  Harriet  Gertrude,  s 
tEdmand,  Marrietta  Josephine,  w 

Edwards,  Preston  Hampton,  s 
Eikenbery,  William  Lewis,  w  sp 
Ellis,  Leander  Dallis,  s 
Ellis,  William  Franklin,  s 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

L.B.  (Carlton  c.)  '99.  Romance. 
M.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '97.  Anatomy. 
S.B.  {Albion  c.)  '93;  A.M.  (Denver  c).  Physiology. 
Ph.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '96.  English. 
A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '91.  English. 
A.B.  (Johns  Hopkins  u.)  '01.  German. 
A.B.  ( Waynesburg  c.)  '99.  Latin. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  History. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02 


A.B.  (Central  c,  Mo.)  'S 
matics. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '98 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 

A.B.  (Kentucky  u.) 


A.B.  (De  Pauwu.)  '89;  A.M 
Ph.B.  (State  u.  of  Iowa)  '8; 
Latin. 


History. 
6;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '86.  Mathe- 

Anatomy. 
Anatomy. 
Sociology. 

(Cornell  u.)  '92.  History. 
;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 


L.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Smith  c.)  '89.  Romance. 
Ph.B.  (Hillsdale  c.)  '90.  English. 
A.B.  (Vassarc.)  '99.  Physics. 
A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '96.  Anatomy. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '98.  Romance. 
A.B.  (Hillsdale  c,  Mich.)  '00;  S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
Anatomy. 

sp  A.B.  (u,  of  Toronto)  '99.   Latin  (fel.),  Sanskrit. 
S.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '93;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  History. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.  Greek. 
A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '98.  Mathematics. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '98.  Physics. 
A.B.  (Florida  State  c.)  '98;  S.B.  (John  B.  Stetson  u.) 
'01.   Political  Economy. 

A.B.  (Mount  Union  c.)  '94.   Mathematics,  Physics. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  German. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  German. 
Ph.B.  (Central  u.  of  Iowa)  '96 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97 ;  Ph.B. 
(u.  of  Chicago)  '97.  English. 

S.B.  (Purdue  u.)  '99.  Botany. 
A.B.  (Hedding  c.)  '96.  Botany. 

A.B.  (Arkansas  Industrial  u.)  '80;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '84. 
Mathematics. 

Ph.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  '98.  History. 

A.B.  (Shurtleff  c.)  '97.   Mathematics,  Astronomy. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '93.   Chemistry,  Geology. 

S.B.  (Alabama  Polytechnic  inst.)  '89;  M.E.  (Ibid.)  '90; 
C.E.  (Ibid.)  '92.  Physics. 

A.B.  (Marietta  c.)  '99.  Mathematics. 

A.B.  (Black  Hills  c.)  '96.  Latin. 

S.B.  (Dy,ry  c,  Springfield.  Mo.)  '95.  Pedagogy. 

A.B.  (Albion  c.)  '96.  English. 

A.B.  (Central  u.  of  Iowa)  '87;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90;  A.B. 
(u.  of  Chicago)  '97;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Latin. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Virginia)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Physics. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '94.  Botany. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '96.  Pedagogy. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '99.  Latin. 


Sp 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Aurora 
Chicago 
Denver,  Col. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Montezuma,  Ga. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Peoria 
Chicago 

Fayette,  Mo. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Goodnight,  Tex. 
N.  Salem,  Ind. 

La  Claire,  Wis. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Marion,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Montour,  la. 
Polo 

Wolf  Lake,  Ind. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Chicago 

West  Point,  Ga. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lake  City,  Fla. 
Malvern,  O. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Pella,  la. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Manteno 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Sabetha,  Kan. 
Upper  Alton,  111. 
Sparta,  Wis. 

Auburn,  Ala. 
Marietta,  O. 
Chicago 

Claremore,  Ind.  Ter. 
Adrian,  Mich. 

Pella,  la. 
Darlington,  S.  C. 
Mt.  Morris 
Springfield,  O. 
Bremen,  Ind. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME. 

Ellsworth,  Elmer  Harvey,  aw  sp 
Elston,  Sarah  Gentry,  s 
Eminons,  William  Harvey,  a  w  sp 
Eppes,  Marvin  McCoy,  s 

Everly,  Lee  Lester,  s 

Parley,  Albert  Allison,  s 
Parnham,  Charles  Albert,  s 
Faulkner,  Elizabeth,  a  w 
Pau'ss,  La  Verne,  a  w  sp 
Ferguson,  Jean  May,  s 
Ferguson,  William  Ira,  s  a  w  sp 
Ferris,  Vernon  Tiras,  a  w  sp 
Fesier,  Mayo,  s  a  w  sp 
Field,  Nelson  Curtis,  s 
Filler,  Mervin  Grant,  s 
Filson,  David  Elliot,  s 

Finch,  Earl,  s 
Fish,  Elizabeth,  s 
Fitzpatrick,  Mary  Ransom,  s 
Flickinger,  Roy  Gaston,  a  iv  sp 

Flint,  Helen  Currier,  s 
Flowers,  Robert  Lee,  s 
Flynn,  Oscar  Rogers,  s 
Fogle,  David  Edgar,  s 
Foote,  George  Anderson,  a  w  sp 
Ford,  Celia,  s 

Fors,  Andrew  Peter,  s  a  w  sp 

Foster,  Edwin  Hardy,  s 
Fox,  Lily  Ford,  s 

Fox,  Stella  Robinson,  a  w  sp 
Fowler,  Alfred  Hugh,  w  sp 
Frank,  Tenney,  a  w  sp 

Francisco,  Lucy,  s 

Frazer,  Herbert  Alexander,  s 

Frazier,  Allegra,  s 

Freeman,  Mary  Ethel,  a  w 

French,  Burton  Lee,  a  w  sp 

French,  Fred  William,  s  a  sp 

Frink,  Fred  Goodrich,  w  sp 

Frisbie,  Fannie  Cornelia,  a  w  sp 

Puller,  Jones,  s 

Fulton,  Ella,  s 

Gale,  Agnes  Spofford,  w 

Garber,  John  Frederick,  saw 

Garner,  Mary  Virginia,  s 

Garrett,  Willard  Hayes,  a  w  sp 

Gates,  Dana  Lewis,  a  w  sp 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Anatomy. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Missouri)  '73;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '76.  English. 
A.B.  (Central  c,  Fayette,  Mo.)  '97.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (Howard  c,  Ala.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Peda- 
gogy. 

A.B.  (Illinois   Wesleyan   u.)  '89;   A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92. 
Geology. 

Ph.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '95.  Philosophy. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Pedagogy. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '85.  Latin. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  South  Dakota)  '89.   English,  History. 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '00.  History. 
A.B.  (Missouri  Valley  c.)  '97.  Mathematics. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Geology. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.   History  (fel.). 
A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '90.   English  and  Sociology. 
A.B.  (Dickinson  c.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.  Latin. 
A.B.  (Lafayette  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Princeton  u.)  '98.  Mathe- 
matics. 

A.B.  (Wilberforce  u.)  '00.  Mathematics. 
L.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '97.  Botany. 
A.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '93.  Education. 

A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01. 


Greek 


A.B.  (Northwestern  u.) 
(fel.). 

A.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke)  '91.  Greek. 

G.  (U.  S.  Naval  a.)  '91.  Mathematics. 

S.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '96.  Chemistry. 

A.M.  (Georgetown  c.,Ky.)  '95.  Latin. 

A.B.  ( Wake  Forest  c.)  '00.  English. 

A.B.  (Syracuse  u.)  '83;  A.M.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '97. 
Latin. 

A.B.  (Augustana  c.)  '87;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid) 
'94.   Comparative  Religion. 


(Adelphi  a.). 

S.B.  (Central 
Physics. 


English. 
Tennessee  c.) 


'99;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00. 


A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '96.  History. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Anatomy. 

A.B.  (Kansas  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid) 
Greek. 


99.  Latin  (fel.), 
98.  German. 


S.B.  (Earlhamc.)  '95;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
S.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '92.  Botany. 
Ph.B.  (Drake  u.)  '98.  French. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Botany. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Idaho)  '01.   Political  Science  (fel.). 
A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '89.  Latin. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '86.  Sociology. 
A.B.  (Rockford  c.)  '99.   Physics,  Mathematics. 
A.B.  ( Wofford  c.  '90.  English. 
A.B.  (Kalamazoo  c.)  '01.   English,  Mathematics. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '97.  Botany. 
S.B.  ( Vanderbilt  u.)  '00.  English. 
S.B.  (Illinois  c.)  '95.  Mathematics. 
S.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '97 ;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  Zoology 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mexico,  Mo. 

Chalkville,  Ala. 

Joliet 

Watertown,  S.  D. 
La  Salle 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Roanoke,  Mo. 
Maywood 
Austin 

Glenwood,  Ind. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Easton,  Pa. 
Bellefontaine,  O. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Dorham,  N.  C. 
Chicago 

Middleburg,  Ky. 
Warrenton,  N.  C. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Chicago 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Odessa,  Mo. 
Wolcott,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Joliet 
Centralia 
Chicago 
Moscow,  Idaho 
Napanee,  Ont. 
Chicago 
Rockford 
Ninety-Six,  S.  C. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Menden 

Lena 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME. 

Gates,  Herbert  Wright,  sp 
Gear,  Katherine  Webster,  s 
Gee,  Nathaniel  Gist,  s 

Gibbons,  Vernette  Lois,  a  w  sp 
Gibson,  Carleton  Bartlett,  s 
Gibson,  Myrtle  Ignitian,  a  w  sp 
Gifford,  Maud  Lena,  s 
Gillespie,  Hiram,  s 
Gillett,  Harry  Orrin,  a  w 
Gilson,  Mabelle,  s 
Goble,  William  Luther,  s 
Goettsch,  Henry  Max,  s 
Goodnight,  Scott  Holland,  s 
Gordon,  Kate,  a  w  sp 
Gottschalk,  Victor  Hugo,  s 

Gould,  Chester  Nathan,  a  w  sp 


Graeser,  Clarence  Augustus,  s 
Gragg,  Thomas  Heman,  s 
Graves,  Robert  Elliot,  s 
|Gray,  Charles  Henry,  s  a  w  sp 
Gray,  Mason  DeWitt,  a  w  sp 

Gregory,  Alice  Elisabeth,  s 
Greeley,  Arthur  White,  s  a  w  sp 

Greer,  Sarah  Shera,  w  sp 
Grennan,  Mary  Elisabeth,  s 
Griffith,  Elmer  Cummings,  saws}. 

Griffith,  James  Walter,  s 
Griffith,  Kate,  saw 

Griffith,  Reginald  Harvey,  a  w  sp 
Griggs,  William  Cornelius,  s 
Groesbeck,  Rollo  Cady,  s 

Gronow,  Hans  Ernst,  s 

Grover,  Isabel  Margaret,  s  a  w  sp 

Guise,  John  Milton,  s 

Gunn,  John  Tavis,  a  w  sp 

Gunnerson,  William  Cyrus,  a  w  sp 

Hadley,  William  Aaron,  s  a 

Haertel,  Martin  Henry,  s 

Haft,  Delia  May,  s 
Hague,  Stella  May,  aw  sp 
Hairston,  Elizabeth  Mary,  s 
Hale,  Harrison,  s  aw  sp 
Hale,  Berdena  Mabel,  s 
Hall,  J ennie  Lorena,  s 
Hall,  Mosiah,  s 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

A.B.  {Amherst  c.)  '90;  D.B.  (Chicago  Theological  sm.) 
'94.  Education. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 


S.B. 


(Shepardson  c.) 

C.)  '! 


97. 


A.B.  (Wofford 
Botany. 


History. 
A.M.  (Ibid.) 


'96.  Zoology, 


S.B.  Mt.  Holyoke  c.)  '96;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  <u.  of  Alabama)  '84.   English,  Education. 
Ph.B.  (Denison  u.)  '01.  English. 
A.B.  (Smith  c.)  '95.  History. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.  Greek. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Ethics. 
A.B.  (Lake  Forest  u.)  '95.  German. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Chemistry. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Iowa)  '99;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Chemistry. 
S.B.  (Eureka  c.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  German. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Philosophy  (fel.). 
S.B.  (Missouri  School  of  Mines)  '98;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '00. 
Chemistry. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  German 
(fel.). 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Washington)  '96;  Ped.B.  (Ibid.).  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry. 

A.  M.  (Charleston  c.)  '90.  German. 
S.B.  (Philomath  c.)  '89.  Mathematics. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.  Zoology. 

B.  L.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '95 ;  M.S.  (Ibid.)  '96.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Rochester)  '97;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Latin 

(fel.).' 

Ph.B.  (it.  of  Wisconsin)  '01.  English. 
A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  u.)  '96 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Physi- 
ology (fel.). 

A.B.  (Miami  u.)  '01.  English. 
A.M.  (Oxford  c.)  '85.  German. 

A.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '95;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.   History  (fel.), 
Sociology. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Georgia)  '96.  Political  Science,  Pedagogy. 
A.B.  (Baylor  u.)  '98;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  His- 
tory. 

A.M.  (Furman  u.)  '92.   English  (fel.). 
A.B.  (Howard  c,  Ala.)  '98.  History. 
A.B.  (Acadia  c.)  '97;  L.I.  (Peabody  Normal  c.)  '98; 
A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '00.  Latin. 

(u.  of  Berlin) ;  (u.  of  Rostock) .  Romance. 
L.B.  (McMinnville  c.)  '97;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  '98.  Latin. 
A.B.  (Macallester  c.)  '98.  Botany. 
A.B.  (Kentucky  State  c.)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  German. 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.).  Sanskrit. 
A.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '81;  A.M.  (u.  of  Maine)  '89.  Latin. 
S.B.  (St.  Charles  c.)  '95;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
German. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96.  English. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '93.  Botany. 

A.B.  (Industrial  inst.  and  c.)  '99.  Education. 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '99.  Chemistry. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  English. 

L.B.  (Missouri  State  u.)  '95;  Pe.B.  (Ibid.)  '95. 

English. 
S.B.  (Brigham  Younc 

'01.    Philosophy,  1 


c.)  '99;  Ph.M.  (u. 
Iducation. 


of  Chicago) 


Chicago 
Marietta,  O. 

Santuck,  S.  C. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Ironton,  O. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Lincoln 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Iowa  City,  la. 

Eureka 

Winnebago,  Wis. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Napa,  Cal. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Huntington,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Addison,  Vt. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Oxford,  O. 
Oxford,  O. 

Warren 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Waco,  Tex. 
Hendersonville,,  N.  C. 
Columbia,  Ala. 

Van  Buren,  Ark. 
Racine,  Wis. 
McMinnville,  O. 
Longlake,  Minn. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Chicago 
Peoria 

St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Auburn,  Ind. 
Crawford,  Miss. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Bedford,  Mo. 
Logan,  Utah 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME. 

DEGREE  J  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

Hall,  Robert  Anderson,  s 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '94.  Chemistry. 

PalpstiriP  Tpy 

I     CllVDlIllVj     JL  V    -\  . 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth.  Wilmina,  s 

A.B.  {Oxford  c.)  '95.  Greek. 

Oxford  O 

Hamilton,  William  Albert,  saw  sp 

A.B.  (u.  of  Indiana)  '96.  Mathematics. 

Hancock,  Edward  Lee,  s 

S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '98;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Mathe- 
matics. 

Shullsburg,  Wis. 

Hand,  Calla  Marie,  s 

Ph.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '99.  History. 

Ottumwa,  la. 

Hanna,  Ina  May,  s 

S.B.  (Westminster  c.)  '94.  Botany. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Hanson,  Whittier  Laurenz  s 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '00.  Physics. 

Williamsport,  Ind. 

Hardy,  Ruth,  a  w  sp 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  01.  Chemistry. 

Chicago 

Harkins,  William  Draper,  s 

A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  u.)  '00.  Chemistry. 

Missoula,  Mont. 

Harman,  Mary  Frances  Burgoyne,  s 

S.B.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  c.)  '93.  English. 

Valley  Falls,  Kan. 

Harper,  Francis  Marion  s 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  North  Carolina)  '88 ;  A.B.  (u.  of  Georgia) 
'95.   Latin,  Greek. 

A  'tVipna  fin 

Harper,  James  Robb,  s 

A.B.  (Cedarville  c.)  '00.  Chemistry. 

Jamestown,  O. 

Harper,  Samuel  Northrup,  sp  ] 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  History. 

OhicaPT) 

Harris,  Flora  Etta,  s 

A.B.  (Central  u.  of  Iowa)  '84;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87.  Greek. 

^^interset  la. 

Harris,  Herbert  Eugene,  s 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania  c.)  '01.   Public  Speaking,  Eng- 
lish. 

Whittier,  Calif. 

Harris,  William  Bright,  s 

A.B.  (Erskine  c.)  '00.  Mathematics. 

Troy,  Tenn. 

Hart,  Walter  Wilson,  saw 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Mathematics. 

Chicago 

Hartman,  Mary  Elizabeth,  s 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.  '98.  History. 

Huntington,  Ind. 

Harvey,  LeRoy  Harris,  s  a  w  sp 

A.B.  (u.  of  Maine)  '01.  Botany. 

Orono,  Me. 

Hatcher,  Orie  Latham,  s  a  sp 

A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '88.  English. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Hatheway,  Anna  Louise,  s 

A.B.  (u.  of  Montana)  '99.  English. 

Missoula,  Mont. 

Hatton,  Augustus  Raymond,  sawsp  Ph.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '98.   Political  Science  (fel.). 

Vevay,  Ind. 

Hayes,  Henry  Augustus,  s 

A.B.  (Hiwassee  c.)  '87;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90.  Physics. 

Henderson,  Ky. 

Heath,  Daisy  Winifred,  s 

Ph.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '00.   English,  Romance. 

Chicago 

Hedrick,  Wilbur  Olin,  s 

S.B.  (Michigan  Agricultural  c.)  '91;  S.M.  (u. 
Michigan)  '95.   Sociology,  History. 

of 

Agricultural  College,  Mich 

Hehning,  Emily  Mathilda,  s 

A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '99.  English. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Heidel,  Flora,  a  w  sp 

S.B.  (Central  Wesleyan  c).  Latin. 

Warrenton,  Mo. 

Henderson,  Herman  Charles,  saw 

A.B.  (u.  of  New  Brunswick)  '89 ;  A.B.  («.  of  Chicago) 
'95.   Education  (fel.),  Philosophy. 

Andover^N.  B. 

Henley,  Florence  Ruth,  s 

Ph.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '99.  Mathematics. 

Carthage,  Ind. 

Henry,  Robert  Llewellyn,  sp 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Political  Science. 

Chicago 

Herbert,  John  Curtis,  s 

S.B.  (Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
'87;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '92.  History. 

c) 

Agricultural  College^Miss. 

Herschberger,  Clarence  Bertram,  a  w  a.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.  Physics. 

Peoria 

Hester,  Frank  Orville,  s 

A.B.  (De  Pauw  u.  '89.  Physics. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hewes,  Amy,  saw 

A.B.  (Woman's  c,  Baltimore)  '97.   Sociology  (fel.). 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hewey,  George  Matthews,  s 

L.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '87.  Physics. 

Wilmette 

High,  Morris  De  Tenk,  s 

A.B.  (Franklin  <&  Marshall  c.)  '98.  Chemistry. 

Oley,  Pa. 

Hillman,  Elizabeth,  s 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania  c.  for  Women)  '90.  Biology. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Hinman,  Eva  Mae,  s 

A.B.  (Eureka  c.)  '98.  English. 

Fremont 

Hirschl,  Ida  Theresa,  sp 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Romance. 

Chicago 

Hobbs,  Glenn  Moody,  a  w  sp 

S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '92.  Physics. 

Chicago 

Hoblit,  Merritt  Lorraine,  a  w  sp 

A.B.  (Kalamazoo  c.)  '01;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
Romance. 

'01. 

Chicago 

Hoffhine,  Olive,  a  w 

Ph.B.  (Iowa  c).  German. 

Grinnell,  la. 

Hogan,  Luther  Rice,  s 

A.B.  (Mercer  u.)  '94.   Greek,  Latin. 

Locust  Grove,  Ga. 

Hole,  Allen  David,  s 

S.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '97 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Geology. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Hollingsworth,  Thomas  Enoch,  s 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '87.  Physics. 

Washington,  Ga. 

Holmes,  Ethel  Dimmitt,  s 

A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '01.  English. 

Chicago 

Holmes,  Harriet  Fay,  a  w  sp 

A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '95.  Pathology. 

Chicago 

Holt,  Robert  Benton,  s 

A.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '01.  Romance. 

Columbia,  Tenn. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME. 

floltz,  Roy,  s 

Holtzman,  Clarence  Lee,  s 

Hoover,  Oliver  Perry,  s  a  w  sp 
Hopkins,  Blanche,  s 
Hopper,  Georgia  Etherton,  s 
Horine,  Anna  Mary,  s 
Hornsby,  Helen,  s 
House,  Ralph  Emerson,  s 
Howard,  William  Edward,  s 

Howe,  Clifton  Durant,  a  w  sp 

Howe,  Fred  Allison,  w 

Howell,  William  Bletcher  Lander, 

aw  s 

Hubbard,  Marion  Elizabeth,  s 
Hubbell,  Stella  Palmer,  s 
Hudson,  William  Henry,  s 
Hunter,  George  William,  s 
Hunter,  Pearl  Louise,  s 
Huston,  Mabel  Clare,  s 
Hutchins,  Edgar  Burton,  s 
Hutchison,  Benjamin  Oscar,  a 
Inches,  Jennie  Mary,  a  w 
Ingbert,  Charles,  a  w  sp 

Ingres,  Maxime,  a 
Irons,  Ernest  Edward,  a  w 
Jackol,  John,  w  sp 
Jackson,  Charles  William,  s 
Jackson,  Clarence  Martin,  s 
Jackson,  Grace  Elizabeth,  a 
Jackson,  Jay  Stanley,  sp 
James,  Catherine  Alma,  a  w  sp 
James,  Lina  Baylis,  s 
James,  William  Alonzo,  s 
Jameson,  William  Culver,  s 
Jenkins,  Robert  Smith,  a  w  sp 
Jensen,  Gerhard  H.,  w  sp 
Jernegan,  Marcus  Wilson,  a  w  sp 
Johns,  Virginia  Campbell,  s 
Johnson,  Harriet  Dale,  s 
Johnson,  James  Richard,  s 
Johnson,  John  Rochelle  Lee,  s 
Johnson,  Quintard,  saw 
Johnson,  Rachel,  a 

Johnson,  Ruth  Isabel,  a 
Johnson,  Wilhelmina  Carlotta,  s 
Johnson,  Winifred,  s 
Johnston,  Samuel  Carlisle,  s 
Johnstone,  Balfour,  s 
Johnstone,  Burr  Harrison,  s 


DEGREE  J  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 
A.B.  (Baker  u.)  '93.  English. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '92 ;  S.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Zo- 
ology. 

A.B.  (DePauw  u.)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.  Latin,  Greek. 
S.B.  (Drury  c.)  '97.  Physics. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '98.  Romance. 
A.B.  (Blackburn  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Romance. 
L.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '95.  German. 
L.B.  (  )  A.M.  (  ).  French. 

S.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '99:  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Mathe- 
matics. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Vermont)  '98;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Botany 
(fel.). 

Ph.B.  (Battle  Creek  c.)  '90;  LL.B.  '(u.  of  Michigan) 
'92 ;  Ph.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  English. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  Greek. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '94.   Zoology  (fel.). 

L.B.  (Baldwin  u.)  '86.  Botany. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Manitoba)  '95;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  Romance. 

A.B.  (Williams  c.)  '95;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Zoology. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  Philosophy. 

A.B.  (Tabor  c.)  '00.  Latin. 

S.B.  {Ottawa  u.)  '98.  Chemistry 

A.B.  (Richmond  c.)  '98.   Physics  (fel.). 

S.B.  (Tarkio  c.)  '92.  English. 

A.B.  (State  u.  of  North  Dakota)  '95.  Neurology  (fel.), 
Anatomy. 

B  es  Lettres  (u.  of  France)  '80.  Education. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Pathology  (fel.). 

S.B.  (u.  of  Washington)  '97.  Physiology. 

(u.  of  Minnesota)  '90.  Education. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Missouri)  '98 ;   S.M.  (Ibid)  '99.  Anatomy. 

A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '91.   Latin,  Greek. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  History. 

A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  c).  Latin 

A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '92.  Greek. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  01.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Romance. 
S.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '99.  Botany. 

A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.   History  (fel.). 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '95.  Latin. 

A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '00.  Greek. 

E.B.  (Kentucky  State  c.)  '93.  Mathematics. 

A.B.  ( William  and  Mary  c.)  '94.  English. 

S.B.  (Amherst  c.)  '98.  Chemistry. 

A.B.  (Alexandria  c.)  '81 ;  A.M.  (Chaddock  c.)  '98 ;  A.B. 
(u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Greek. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  English. 

S.B.  (Knox  c.)  '94.  Latin. 

A.B.  ( Waynesburg  c.)  '90.  History. 

A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '84;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87.   Greek,  Latin. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  Latin. 

A.B.  (South  Carolina  u.)  '84.  Latin. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Burlingame,  Kan. 

Chicago 
Dayton,  O. 
Thayer,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Carlinville 
Austin,  Tex. 
Edmond,  Okla. 

Parshley,  Mo. 

Newfane,  Vt. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beamsville,  Ont. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
Chicago 

White  Wood,  Can. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Chicago 
Jefferson,  la. 
Ottawa,  Kan. 
Manassas,  Va. 
Sterling,  Kan. 

Chicago 
Chicago 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Brooklyn  Center,  Minn. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Atchison,  Kan. 
Collingwood,  Ont. 
Denmark,  Wis. 
Edgartown,  Mass. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Marietta,  O. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
South  Quay,  Va. 
Chicago 

La  Grange,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Macomb 
Marietta,  O. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Chicago 
Newberry,  S.  C. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME. 

Jones,  Ernest  Evans,  s  a  w  sp 
Jones,  Florence  Nightingale,  s 

Jones,  Maude  Irene,  s 
Jordan,  Herbert  Edwin,  a  w  sp 
Joseph,  Corydon  Shimer,  a  w  sp 
Kalbfus,  Joseph  Percy  Combs,  s 
Keith,  Marcia  Anna,  s 
Keller,  William  Jacob,  s 
Kellerman,  Ivy,  a  w  sp 

Kellor,  Frances  Alice,  a  w  sp 
Kendrick,  Thomas  Clarence,  s 
Kennedy,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a  w  sp 
Kennedy,  Mary  Jackson,  saw 
Kennedy,  Rex  Brenton,  a 
Kent,  Charles  Almet,  s  • 

Kenyon,  Alfred  Monroe,  s 

Kenyon,  John  Samuel,  s  a  w  sp 
Kepler,  Mary  Caroline,  s 
Kerrick,  Felix,  s 
Kestor,  Abram  Adelbert,  s 
Keyes,  Eva  Beulah,  s  w  sp 
Kimball,  Edward  Lincoln,  s 
King,  James  Stanhope,  s 
King,  Joseph  Wood,  s 

King,  Walter  S.,  s 
Kinsley,  Albert  Thomas,  s 

Kinsley,  Carl,  a  w  sp 

Kirby,  Laura  Ellen,  s 

Kirk,  Edwin  Garvey,  sp 

Kirtley,  Howard  Pendleton,  awsj 

Kline,  John  Blaine,  s 

Kling,  Linus  Warner,  s 

Klink,  Jane  Seymour,  sp 
Knox,  Frances  Ada,  s  a  w  sp 
Kueffner,  Louise  Delia,  a  w  sp 
Lacey,  Amelia  Evelyn,  a  w  sp 

Lacy,  Etta  May,  s 
Laing,  Mary  Elizabeth,  sp 
Lane,  Ruth  Winifred,  a  w  sp 
Langton,  Willard  Samuel,  s 
Larimore,  Gertrude,  s 
Larson,  Caspar  George,  a  w  sp 
Laughman,  Laura  Baldwin,  w 
Lay,  Edward  Hermann,  s 
Layman,  Archibald  Edmond,  a  w 
Layman,  Margaret  Elenor,  s 
Leacock,  Steven  Butler,  sp 
Leathers,  Walter  Smith,  s 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

S.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '99.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  u.)  '83;  A.M.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '91.  Ro- 
mance. 

A.B.  {Industrial  hist,  and  c,  Miss.)  '94.  Latin. 

A.B.  McMaster  u.)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Mathematics. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Botany. 

A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  u.)  '95.  Greek. 

S.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  c.)  '92.  Physics. 

A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Greek. 

A.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (Cornell  u.)  '99.  San- 
skrit. 

LL.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '97,  Sociology. 

A.B.  (Mercer  u.)  '98.  Education. 

Ph.B.  (Oberlinc.)  '99;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Botany. 

A.B.  (Belmont  c.)  '83.   Greek,  Latin. 

Ph.B.  (Simpson  c.)  '01.  Geology. 

'95;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97 


Ph.B.  (Pennsylvania  c.) 
tory. 

A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '94;  A.M.  (Harvard  u.) 
matics. 

A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '98.  English. 
A.B.  (Allegheny  c.)  '98.  Latin. 
A.B.  (Kentucky  State  c.)  '96.  German. 
A.B.  (Olivet  c.)  '91.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (Boston  u.)  '01.  English. 
A.B.  (Carleton  c.)  '96.  Education. 
A.B.  (Ouachita  c.)  '98.  History. 
S.B.  (Alabama  Polytechnic  inst.) 


His- 
Mathe- 


S.M.  (Ibid.)  '99. 


S.M.  (Ibid.)  '01. 


English. 
A.B.  (Butler  c)  '97.  Education. 
S.B.  (Kansas  Agricultural  c.) 
Physiology. 

M.E.  (Cornell  c.)  '94;  A.M.  (Oberlin  c.)  '96.  Physics. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '97;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  English. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Zoology. 
0    Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Chemistry. 
(u.  of  Wooster)  '98.  Chemistry. 

A.  B.  (Augustana  c.)  '92;  A.M.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '99. 

Latin. 

B.  L.  (u.  of  California)  '01.  Sociology. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '92.  History. 

A.B.  (  Washington  u.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  German. 

S.B.  (Monmouth  c.)  '86;  (Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
English. 

A.B.  (Stephens  c.)  '92.  History. 

A.B.  (Cornellu.)  '01.  Education. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '91.  Latin. 

S.B.  (Agricultural  c.  of  Utah)  '96.  Mathematics. 

Ph.B.  (DePauw  u.)  '00.  English. 

Ph.B.  (Upper  Iowa  u.)  '98.  Philosophy. 

A.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '99.  English. 

A.B.  (Yale  u.)  '94.  Mathematics. 

Sp  A.B.  (Miami  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Greek. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Cincinnati)  '91 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Latin. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '91.   Political  Economy  (fel.). 

M.D.  (u.  of  Virginia)  '95.  Geology. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Richmond,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Hernando,  Miss. 
Lemonville,  Ont. 
Zanesville,  O. 
Freeburg,  O. 
Braintree,  Mass. 
Chicago 

Columbus,  O. 
Columbus,  O. 
Wilett,  Ga. 
Oberlin,  O. 
Norwood,  O. 
Indianola,  la. 

Oskaloosa,  la. 

Lafayette,  Ind. 
Medina,  O. 
Meadville,  Pa. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Needham,  Mass. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Poplar  Grove,  Ark. 

Cusseta,  Ga. 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Falls  Church,  Va. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Lima,  O. 
Peoria 

Hastings,  Neb. 

Rock  Island 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Salem,  Ore. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago 

Knobnoster,  Mo. 
Granville,  N.  Y. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Logan,  Utah 
Greenfield,  Ind. 
Ridgeway,  la. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Fulton 
Piqua,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Orillia,  Ont. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME. 

Leavenworth,  William  Stowell,  s 
Leemon,  Harry  Clayton,  a  w 
Leland,  Samuel,  s 
Leonard,  Heman  Burr,  s 
Lewis,  Rosa  Ellen,  s 
Lichliter,  Lee  Levi,  s 
Life,  Andrew  Creamer,  s 
Lincoln,  Mary  Cain,  a  w  sp 
Lind,  John  Edwin,  s  a  w  sp 

Lindholm,  Svanto  Godfrey,  s 

Lindley,  Dena,  s 
Lindley,  Harlow,  s  sp 
Lindquist,  Theodore,  s 

Lindsay,  Sarah  Frances,  a 
Linfield,  Robert  Payne,  s 
Lipsky,  Harry  Alexander,  a 
Little,  Robert  Cowles,  s 
Lloyd,  Henry,  w  sp 
Logan,  Leonard  Marion,  s 
Logie,  Alfred  Ernest,  a  w 
Lommen,  Christian  Peter,  s 
Long,  Mary  Alves,  a  w 
Long,  William  Franklin,  s 
Looney,  Bell  Eugene,  s 
Looney,  Oscar  Hewes,  s 
Lovering,  Nellie  Augusta,  w  sp 
Lowe,  Frederick  McKendrie,  saw 
Lowry,  Russell,  s 

Luke,  Ethel  Jean,  s 

Lutz,  Frank  Eugene,  s  a  w  sp 

Lymer,  Mary  Agnes,  s 
Lynde,  Carleton  John,  s 
Lynn,  Margaret,  s 

Lyon,  Sophia  Blanche,  s 
Magers,  Samuel  Denis,  s 

Maguire,  Helen  Frances,  s 
Mann,  Charles  Wesley,  a  w  sp 
Manning,  Priestley  Hartwell,  s 
Manwaring,  Wilfred  Hamilton,  s 
Marienburger,  Ludwig  Johann,  w  sj 

Marot,  Mary  Louise,  s 
Marsh,  George  Linnaeus,  sp 
Martin,  Anna  Louise,  a 
Matthews,  William  Kennon,  s 
Mathias,  Mary  Constance,  s 
Maulsby,  David  Lee,  s 
Maxwell,  Hugh  Smith,  a 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

S.B.  {Hamilton  c.)  '89;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '91.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '01.   Political  Science. 
A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '77.  Latin. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '95.  Mathematics. 
S.B.  (Pennsylvania  c.)  '82;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '85.  English. 
A.B.  (Drury  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Botany. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Anatomy. 
A.B.  (Amherst  c.)  '98;  A.M.  (Harvard  u.)  '01.  Phi- 


losophy. 
L.B.  (Carleton  c.)  '95. 
litical  Science. 


A.M. 

Political  Economy  (fel.),  Po- 


L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '94.  English. 
L.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  History. 
A.B.  (Lombard  c.)  '97;  S.M.  (Northwestern  u.)  '99. 
Astronomy. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  History. 

A.M.  (Centenary  c,  La.)  '01.  Latin. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96.   Political  Economy. 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '96.  History. 

S.B.  (Kentucky  u.)  '93.   Geology  (fel.). 

A.B.  (Cumberland  u.)  '72,   Latin.  * 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96.  Education. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '91.  ZoOlogy. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.  English. 

A.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  c.)  '97.  Mathematics. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '95.  English. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '93.  Botany. 

Ph.B.  (Findlay  c.)  '95.  Botany. 

S.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '95.  Anatomy. 

A.B.  (Eureka  c.)  '96;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Ro- 


Latin,  History. 
A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago) 


S.B.  (Shepardson  c.)  '92. 
A.B.  (Haverford  c.)  '00: 
Zoology. 

S.B.  (Amity  c.)  '93.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '95.  Physics. 
S.B.  (Tarkio  c.)  '89;  A.M.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '00. 
lish. 

A.B.  (  Wooster  u.)  '97.  English. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '94;  S.M. 


'02. 


Eng- 


(u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 


Botany. 

L.B.  (Iowa  State  c.)  '95.  English. 
A.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '85 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '86.  History. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91.  Geology. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '95.  Zoology. 
(u.  of  Dorpat)  '84 ;  (u.  of  Vienna)  '87-8 ;  (u.  of  Berlin) 
'91-4.  Latin. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '94.  Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '98.  Romance. 
L.B.  (Smith  c.)  '01.  English. 

u.)  '95.     Biblical  and  Patristic 


A.B.   ( Vanderbilt 
Greek. 


L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '01. 

A.B.  (Tufts  c.)  '87 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
'98.   English  (fel.) 

A.B.  (Indianau.)  '01.  Anatomy. 


Mathematics. 

92;  A.M.  (Harvard  u.) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Ripon,  Wis. 
Osage,  la. 
Chicago 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Oskaloosa,  la. 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Fairmount,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 
Waunakee,  Wis. 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Jackson,  La. 
Chicago 
Eatonton,  Ga. 
Germantown,  Ky. 
Tahlequah,  Ind.  Ter. 
Wilmette 
Vermillion,  S.  D. 
Chicago 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Findlay,  O. 
Faribault,  Minn. 

Gibson  City 
Burlington,  la. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
College  Springs,  la. 
Madoc,  Ont. 

Tarkio,  Mo. 
Wooster,  O. 

Houston,  Tex. 
Hudson,  Wis. 
Chicago 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Winona,  Minn. 

Chicago 
Dayton,  O. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Chicago 

Franklin,  Tenn. 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Rockville.  Ind. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


May,  Louisa  Surre,  a 
Maynard,  Archibald  Benton,  s 
Maynard,  Margaret  Rebecca,  s 
Meade,  James  Albert,  s 
Meadors,  Andrew  Jackson,  s 

Meek,  James  Rariden,  aw  sp 
Melton,  George  Lane,  sp 
Mendenhall,  William  Wesley,  s 
Mentzer,  Mabel  Foreman,  a 
Merrifield,  Cyrus  Reed,  s 
Mesloh,  Charles  Walter,  s 
Meyer,  Frank  B.,  s 
Meyer,  Julius  Bantlin,  s 
Meyers,  William  Chambers,  a  w 
Miller,  Augustus  Griffin,  s 
Miller,  Edward  Alanson,  s 
Miller,  Elsie  Prince,  s  aw  sp 
Miller,  Irving  Elgar,  s 

Miller,  William  Edwin,  s 

Million,  B.  May,  a  w  sp 
Mills,  John,  a 
Misener,  Geneva,  a  w  sp 
Mitchell,  Clara  Jane,  s 
Mitchell,  Walter  Reynolds,  a 
Moffatt,  William  Eugene,  saw 
Monical,  Hiram  Wesley,  s 
Monrad,  Margaret,  a  w  sp 
Moore,  Andrew  Charles,  s 
Moore,  Caroline  Sheldon,  s 
Moore,  Ella  Adams,  s 
Moore,  Jessie  Elizabeth,  s 
Moore,  John  Colin,  s 
Moore,  John  Allen,  a  w  sp 
Moore,  John  Franklin,  s 
Morehouse,  Daniel  Walter,  s 
Morley,  William  Sands,  saw 

Morrill,  Ella  Franc,  a 
Morrow,  Blanche,  s 
Morton,  Marshall,  s 

Moses,  William  John  Barr,  w  sp 

Mothershead,  Amy  Morris,  s 

Moulder,  James  Lewis,  s 

Muenter,  Erich,  a 

Mullenix,  Rollin  Clark,  s 

Mumford,  Eben,  s 

Murray,  Grantland,  s 

Mynatt,  Fuller,  s 

McAllen,  William  Burdett,  saw, 

McAllister,  Jennie  Roxa,  s 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 
A.B.  ( Vassar  c).  Latin. 

A.B.  (u.  of  South  Dakota)  '91.   Political  Economy. 
A.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '92.  Latin. 
Ph.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '00.  Physics. 

A.B.  (Williamsburg  inst,)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  His- 
tory. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '97.   Political  Economy. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   History,  Political  Science. 
A.B.  (Parsons  c.)  '99.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '01.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  '97.  Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '99.  English. 
A.B.  ( Western  Reserve  u.)  '98.  Latin. 
S.B.  (Purdue  u.)  '97.  Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Princeton  u.)  '01.  Chemistry. 
S.B.  (South  Carolina  Military  a.)  '88.  Romance. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '97.  Education. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Anatomy. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Rochester)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 


Philos- 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 


ophy  (fel.) 
S.B.  (Union  Christian  c.)  '93; 
'99.  History. 

S.B.  (McMinville  c.)  '94.  English. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   Physics  (fel.). 

A.M.  (Queen's  u.t  Can.)  '99.  Greek  (fel.),  Latin. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '97.  History. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '97.  Botany. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96.  Greek. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '90.  Philosophy. 

A.B.  (Rockford  c).  Education. 

A.B.  (South  Carolina  c.)  '87.  Botany. 

A..B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96.  Chemistry. 

Ph.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '92.  English. 

A.B.  (DePauw  u.)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  Latin. 

S.B.  (Vanderbilt  u.)  '98.  Botany. 

A.B.  ( Wooster  u.)  '00.  Latin. 

S.B.  (Arkansas  Industrial  u.)  '93.  Chemistry. 

S.B.  (Drake  u.)  '00.  Astronomy. 

A.B.  (c.  of  Emporia)  '93 ;  A.M.  (Princeton  u.)  '96. 
Mathematics. 

A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '87.  Anatomy. 

A.B.  (Monmouth  c.)  '98.  English. 

A.B.  Hampden-Sidney  c.)  '95;  S.B.  (Doid.)  '95.  Eng- 
lish, Romance. 

Ph.B.  (Hamline  u.)  '00.  English. 

S.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '91.  Philosophy. 

L.B.  (Alabama  Polytechnic  inst.)  '96.  Latin. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  German. 

A.B.  (Wheaton  c.)  '95.  Botany. 

A.B.  (Buchtel  c.)  '96.   Sociology  (fel.). 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '98.  Mathematics. 

A.  B.  (Howard  c,  Ala.)  '96.  History. 

B.  S.A.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '94.  Botany. 
A.B.  (Monmouth  c.)  '94.  Latin. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Rochelle 
Hawarden,  la. 
Canton 

Marshalltown,  la. 

Williamsburg,  Ky. 
Durango,  Col. 
Winfield,  Kan. 
Fairfield,  la. 
Shenandoah,  la. 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Columbus,  O. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Brookville,  Ind. 
Columbia,  Pa. 
Americus,  Ga. 
Oberlin,  O. 
Aurora 

West  Springfield,  Pa. 
Galva,  O. 

Stevensville,  Mont. 
Chicago 

Niagara  Falls,  Can. 
Mitchell,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Weston,  Ore. 
Winnetka 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Chicago 

Greencastle,  Ind. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Carrollton,  O. 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Des  Moines,  la. 

Emporia,  Kan. 

Chicago 

Viola 

Columbus,  Ga. 
Alexandria,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Cusseta,  Ga. 
Chicago 
Wheaton 
Alcony,  O. 
Newman,  Ga. 
Columbiana,  Ala. 
Guelph,  Ont. 
Chicago 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME. 

McBroom,  Ralph  Ainsworth,  a"w\sp 
McClure,  Florence  Bryant,  s 
McCowan,  Margaret,  a 
McCoy,  Margaret,  a  w 
McCrackin,  Helen,  a  w  sp 
McCurdy,  Hansford,  s 
McGavock,  Martha  Pierce,  w  sp 

McGlachlin,  Lucy  Kate,  s 
McGuire,  M.  Ella,  saw 
Mcintosh,  Jean  Laird,  s 
Mcintosh,  John  Stayer,  s 
McKeever,  William  Arch,  s 

McKibben,  Ernest  Collett,  s  a  wisp 
McKibben,  George  Fitch,  s 

McKinley,  Alexander  Daniel,  s 
McKinley,  Alice  Maud,  a  w 
MacLean,  Jessie  Mildred,  a  w  sp 
McMahan,  Una,  s  sp 
McNeal,  Edgar  Holmes,  a  w  sp 
McNeil,  Hiram  Colver,  s 
McNiece,  Robert  Gibson,  s 

MacQueary,  Thomas  Howard,  s 

McVicker,  Alberta  Claire,  s  aw  sp 

Nadal,  Thomas  Williams,  s 

Nash,  Lou,  s 

Nash,  Walter  Dudley,  a 

Naylor,  Augustine  Francis,  a 

Neale,  Florence  Glen,  s 

Neff ,  Cora  Lloyd,  s 

Neilson,  Charles  Hugh,  s  aw  sp 

Nelson,  Harold  Hayden,  s  aw  sp 
Nelson,  Roy  Bachelder,  s  aw  sp 
Neuenschwander,  Elise,  s 
Newcomer,  Jean,  s 
Newton,  Ralph,  s 
Newton,  George  Alexander,  s 
Niederhauser,  Samuel  Walter,  s 
Noble,  Robert  William  Peale,?s 
Northcut,  John  Edward,  s 
Northrup,  George  Tyler,  s  aw  sp 
Norton,  Alice  Peloubet,  aw  sp 
O'Brien,  Laura  Edith,  s 
O'Brien,  Nellie  Regina,  w  sp 
O'Brien,  Victor  Lathrop,  a 

O'Hagan,  Thomas,  a 
Olcott,  Edward  Everett,  s 
Oliver,  Hannah  P.,  s 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Greek. 
A.B.  (Adrian  c.)  '90.  English. 
A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '90.  Latin. 
A.B.  (Hanover  c.)  '96.  History. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Montana)  '99.  Romance. 
A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  u.)  '95.  Botany. 


c.)  '97 ;  Ph.B.  (u.  of 


A.B.  (Randolph-Macon  Womari'i 
Chicago)  '01.  Mathematics. 

L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '94.  English. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  History. 
A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '00.  Latin. 
A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '99.   History,  Greek. 
A.B.  (Campbell  u.)  '93:  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96;  A.M.  (u.  of 
Kansas)  '98.  Philosophy. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '75;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '78;iB.D.  (C.  B. 
U.  Theological  sm.)  '81.  Romance. 

S.B.  (Iowa State  c.)  '00.   Political  Economy. 
A.B,  ( Western  Reserve  u.)  '96.  Latin. 
A.B.  (Acadia  c.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  English. 
A.B.  (Smith  c.)  '94.  Greek. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.   History  (fel.). 
S.B.  (Denison  u.)  '96.  Chemistry. 
A.M.  (Dartmouth  c.)  '69 ;  D.B.  (Knox  c.)  '82.  Greek, 
Latin. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '97 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98 ;  D.B.  (Epis- 
copal Theological  sm.)  '98.  History. 

A.B.  (u.  of  West  Virginia)  '00;  A.M,  (Ibid.)  '01.  Eng- 
lish. 


8.  History. 
'97.  History. 

L.M.  (Northwestern  u.).  Political 


A.B.  (DePauw  u.)  '! 

A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas) 

L.B.  ( Wheaton  c.) ; 
Economy  (fel.). 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   Political  Economy. 

A.B.  (Central  c.)  '93;  L.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  History. 

Ph.B.  (DePauw  u.)  '84.  Romance. 

A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  u.)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Physi- 
ology (fel.). 


A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01, 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '98. 
A.B.  (Rockford  c.)  '97. 


Greek. 

Sanskrit  (fel.). 
Romance. 
Latin. 


A.B.  (Mercer  u.)  '97.  English. 

A.B.  (Trinity  u.).  Mathematics. 

A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '96.  Mathematics. 

Ph.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '91 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  Chemistry. 

A.B.  (Southern  u.)  '96.  Mathematics. 

A.B.  (Williams  c.)  '97.  Romance. 

A.B.  (Smith  c.)  '82;  A.M,  (Ibid.)  '97.  Sociology. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  History. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  History. 


Ph.B.  (u.  of  California)  '92;  LL.B.  (Ibid.)  '95.  Soci- 
ology (fel.). 

A.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  '83;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '85.  English. 

S.B.  (Moore's  Hill  c.)  '83.  English. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '74;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88.  Latin. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago 
Ottawa,  O. 
Peoria 

Hanover,  Ind. 
Hamilton,  Mont. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Graham's  Forge,  Va. 
Stephen's  Point,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Newark,  O. 
Wahpeton,  N.  D. 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Chicago 

Granville,  O. 

Waterloo,  la. 

Chicago 

Wolfville,  N.  S. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Olivet,  Mich. 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Rockford 
Chicago 
Lexington,  Mo. 
Chicago 

Robinson 
Chicago 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Wau-Keeney,  Kan. 
Peterburg 
Macon,  Ga. 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 
Naperville,  O. 
Chicago 
Jackson,  La. 
Evanston 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Chicago 
Toronto,  Ont. 
North  Vernon,  Ind. 
Lawrence,  Kan. 


ft 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME. 

Olsen,  Holden  Mathias,  aw  sp 

Olsen,  Martin  Ingeman,  a  w  sp 
Osburn,  Clyde  Earnest,  s 
Pace,  Lulu,  s  a  w  sp 
Pace,  Mary  Annie,  saw 

Packard,  Roscoe  Milliken,  s 

Page,  Larrance,  sp 
Paltridge,  John  Cadd,  a  w 
Parker,  Achsa,  s 
Parlette,  Snowdon,  s 
Parrish,  Carolyn  Cook,  s 
Pattengill,  Earnest,  a  w 
Paul,  Harry  G.,  s 

Paullin,  Charles  Oscar,  sp 

Peabody,  Susan  Wade,  saw 
Peacher,  Alfred  Lee,  s 
Pearce,  Haywood  Jefferson,  s 

Pearce,  James  Newton,  s 
Pearsall,  Charles  Roy,  a  w  sp 
Penfield,  Harriet  Eva,  a  w  sp 

Pennington,  Celia  Emily,  sp 
Perrin,  Chester,  sp 
Perry,  Thaddeus  Rundles,  sp 
Peter,  Fredus  Nelson,  s 
Peterson,  Anna  Lockwood,  s 
Peterson,  Joan  Thorum,  a 
Peterson,  William,  s 
Phelps,  Marielma  TV,  a  w  sp 
Phelps,  Virgil  Vivian,  a  w  sp 
Pickett,  Benjamin  Franklin,  s 
Pieratt,  James  Monroe,  s 
Pierce,  Alexander  Webster,  s 
Pierce,  Enola  Pearl,  a 

Pinkerton,  William  Stewart,  s 
Plapp,  Frederick  William,  s 
Poppy,  Dorothy  Belle,  sp 
Porter,  Caroline  Johnson,  s 
Porter,  Nathan  Tanner,  s 
Porter,  Samuel  Graham,  s 
Potter,  Milton  Chase,  s 
Powell,  Lucile,  s 
Powell,  Richard  Holmes,  Jr.,  s  a 

Praeger,  William  Emilius,  g 
Proctor,  Charles  Albert,  a  w  sp 
Promtt,  Helena,  s 
Prokosch,  Eduard,  a  w  sp 


A.B.  {Luther  c.)  '96 
lish,  Latin. 

A.  B.  {Luther  c.)  '99. 
Pb.B.  {Shurtleffc.) 

B.  S.  {Baylor  u.)  '90. 
L.B.  {Baylor  u.)  '99 


;  DEPT.  OP  STUDY. 
A.B.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '00. 

Mathematics. 
16.  Physics. 
Botany. 


Eng- 


.  Ph.M.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Soci- 
ology. 

A.B.  {Adelbert  c.)  '99;  A.M.  {Western  Reserve  u.)  '00. 
Mathematics. 

A.B.  {Kansas  u.)  '96.  Mathematics. 

A.B.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Romance. 

A.B.  {u.  of  Michigan)  '88.  English. 

A.B.  {Baker  u.)  '99.  English. 

A.B.  {u.  of  Michigan)  '80.  Latin. 

S.B.  {Cornell  u.)  '99.  Mathematics. 

A.B,  {u.  of  Michigan)  '97;  A.M.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 

English,  Education. 
S.B.  {Union  Christian  c.)  '93;  S.S.B.  {Catholic  u.  of 

America)  '97.  History. 

S.B.  {Wellesley  c.)  '86.   Political  Science  {fel.). 


A.B.  {Woosteru.)  '92;  A.M 
A.B.  {Emory  c.)  '91 ;  A.M. 
losophy. 

Ph.B.  {Northwestern  u.)  '9( 
ics. 


{Ibid.)  '94.  English. 

(it.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Phi- 

;  Ph.M.  {Ibid.)  '94.  Phys- 


{Ibid.) 


A.B.  {Knox  c.)  '96.  Latin. 

A.B.  {Oberlin  c.)  '97;  A.M. 
{fel.). 

A.B.  {u.  of  Kansas)  '98.  German. 
S.B.  {Iowa  State  c.)  '99.  English. 
S.B.  {Purdue  u.)  '00.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  {u.  of  Missouri)  '87;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '90 
A.B.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  Latin. 
S.B.  {u.  of  Minnesota)  '95.  Mathematics. 
S.B.  {Agricultural  c.  of  Utah)  '99.  Geology. 
A.B.  {Iowa  c.)  '00.  Latin. 
Ph.B.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  History. 
A.B.  {u.  of  Georgia)  '91.  Philosophy. 
A.B.  {Kansas  State  u.)  ' 
S.B.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 

c.)  '92 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Herscher 
Herscher 
Upper  Alton 
Temple,  Tex. 

Temple,  Tex. 

Orono,  Me. 
Lawrence,  Kan. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Mankato,  Minn. 
Effingham,  Kan. 
Chicago 
Osage,  la. 

Peoria 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Oxford,  O. 

Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Gainesville,  Ga. 

Oswego 
Port  Byron 


Philosophy 


l.  English. 
Chemistry. 

Ph.M.  {Ibid.)  '95.  Public 


Oberlin,  O. 
Lawrence,  Kan. 
Mapleton,  la. 
Laotto,  Ind. 
Chemistry.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Chicago 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Logan,  Utah 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Newman,  Ga. 
Howard,  Kan. 
Chicago 


Ph.B.  {Cornell 
Speaking. 

A.B.  {Indiana  u.)  '91 ;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '95.  Greek. 

A.B.  {Dartmouth  c.)  '85;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '92.  Botany. 

A.B.  {u.  of  Michigan)  '97.   English,  Education. 

A.B.  {Wellesley  c.)  '99.  Botany. 

A.B.  {u.  of  Utah)  '00.   Political  Science. 

A.B.  {Baylor  u.)  '98.  Mathematics. 

Ph.B.  {Albion  c.)  '95;  Pd.B.  {Michigan  State  Normal 
c.)  '96.    Political  Science. 

A.B.  {Denisonu.)  '97.  Latin. 

w  spA.B.  {Mercer  u.)  '94;  A.M.  {u.  of  Colorado)  '98.  Eng- 
r  lish(/eZ.). 

S.B.  {u.  of  Illinois)  '00.  Botany. 

A.B.  {Dartmouth  c.)  '00.  Physiology. 

A.B.  {u.  of  Nashville)  '95.  Chemistry. 

A.M.  {u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  German. 


Manchester,  la. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Irving  Park 
Kendallville,  Ind. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Centerville,  Utah 
Kyle,  Tex. 

Mancelona,  Mich. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Blakely,  Ga. 
Keokuk,  la. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Chicago 
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NAME.  DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

Putnam,  James  William,  S  S.B.  (Illinois  c.)  '94;  Ph.B.  (Ibid.)  '97.  History. 

Quaif  e,  Clarence  Edward,  s  A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '90.  Anatomy. 

Quarles,  Catherine  Pendleton,  a  w  spA.B.  (Richmond  c.)  '01.  Philosophy. 


Quinn,  Eleanor,  s 
Ragland,  Eugene,  s 
Randall,  Nellie,  s 
Rautenstrauch,  Irwin,  s 
Raymond,  Josephine,  aw  sp 

Reed,  Albert  Granberry,  s 
Reed,  Kate  Berry,  s 
Reed,  George  Matthew,  s 
Reed,  James  Calvin,  saw 
Rennolds,  Thomas  Moss,  w 
Re  veil,  Daniel  Graisberry,  s  w 

Reynolds,  Arthur,  s 

Rhoton,  Alvis  Lemuel,  a  w  sp 

Rice,  Jennie  Gillis,  s 

Rice,  Ralph  Herbert,  s  a  w  sp 

Rice,  William  Henry,  s 
Richardson,  Bertrand  Clifton,  s 
Riddick,  Joseph  Henry,  Jr.,  s 
Riggs,  Jennie  Florence,  s 
Rindlaub,  Martin  Philip,  s 
Ritchie,  John  Woodside,  s 
Robbins,  Alice  Virginia,  s  sp 
Roberts,  Minnie,  w 
Robinson,  Benjamin  Willard,  w  sp 
Robinson,  David  Moore,  aw  sp 
Robison,  Clarence  Hall,  s 
Rogers,  Roland  Thumm,  s 
Rose,  Wyckliffe,  s 

Rothrock,  Wilbur  Joseph,  a  sp 

Rothstine,  Thomas,  s 
Row,  Robert  Keable,  a  w  sp 
Royster,  James  Finch,  s  a  w  sp 
Rucker,  Augusta,  s 
Ruddock,  Caroline  May,  s 
Runyon,  Laura  Louisa,  a  w  sp 
Rush,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  s 
Rusk,  William  James,  a  w  sp 

Russell,  Nellie  Stuart,  s 

Ruth,  Thyra  Julia,  w 

Ryan,  Andrew  Winfield,  a  w  sp 

Sawtelle,  LeForest  Waterman,  sp 
Sayer,  William  Smith,  s  a  sp 
Scarborough,  Dorothy,  s 
Scherf ,  Charles  Henry,  a  w  sp 


A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '91.  History. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Tennessee)  '92.  Botany. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '99.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Mississippi)  '98.  German. 
L.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '92;  L.H.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '97. 
Sociology. 

A.B.  ( Vanderbilt  u.)  '95 ;  A.M.  ( Yale  u.)  '99.  English. 
A.B.  (State  u.  of  Iowa)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88.  History. 
A.B.  (Geneva  c.)  '00.  Chemistry. 

L.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '95.   History,  Political  Science. 
A.B.  (Central  c.)  '00.  Mathematics. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '94;  M.B.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Anatomy 
(fel.). 

A.B.  (Marietta  c.)  '91 ;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  His- 
tory. 

A.B.  (Georgetown  c.)  '99;  A.M.  (Columbia  u.)  '01. 
Mathematics. 

Ph.B.  (State  u.  of  Iowa)  '91.  English. 

S.B.  (Armour  inst.)  '97;  S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
Physics. 

A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyanu.)  '01.  Chemistry. 

A.B.  (Syracuse  u.)  '93.   A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  History. 

A.  B.  (Randolph-Macon  c.)  '92.  Botany. 
Ph.B.  (Simpson  c.)  '99.  Latin. 

B.  L.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '96.  Latin. 
A.B.  (Maryville  c.)  '98.  Zoology. 
L.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '94.  History. 

L.B.  (Iowa  State  Agricultural  c.)  '90.  Mathematics. 

A.B.  ((it.  of  Chicago)  '01.  -Greek. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.   Greek  (fel.). 

A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '95.  Botany. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Political  Science. 

'89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90.  Philoso- 


A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville) 
phy. 

A.B.  (Kansas  State  u.)  '00;  Ph.C.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Physi- 
ology. 

(u.  of  Stockholm) .  Pathology. 
A.B.  (Queen's  u.)  '97.  Education. 
A.B.  ( Wake  Forest  c.)  '00.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '96.  Zoology. 
L.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '94.  Latin. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.  History. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '95.  History. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '95 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Mathe- 
matics (fel.). 

A.B.  (Lombard  c.)  '99.  Romance. 

A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '01.  Latin, 

Ph.B.  (Illinois  Wesleyanc.)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Ro- 
mance. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  English. 

Ph.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '99.:iChemistry. 

A.B.  (Baylor  u.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  English. 

S.B.  (Baldwin  u.)  '01.  Zoology. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Jacksonville 
Marshalltown,  la. 
Bowling  Green,  Va. 
Peoria. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Sedalia,  Mo. 

Chicago 
Austin,  Tex. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Beaver  Falls 
Tuscola 
Fayette,  Mo. 

Tyrconnel,  Ont. 

Morgan  Park 

Georgetown,  Ky. 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Chicago 
Delaware,  O. 
Alton 

Lynchburg,  Va. 
Indianola,  la. 
Platteville,  Wis. 
Marissa 

Mankato,  Minn. 
Ames,  la. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Piqua,  O. 
Chicago 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lawrence,  Kan. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Paris,  Tex. 
Garvin,  Minn. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Clifford,  Ont. 

Woodhull 

Chicago 

Galesburg 
McMinnville,  Ore. 
Bartlett 
Waco,  Tex. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


DEGREE  I   DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 


Schillinger,  Josephine  s 
Schoch,  Eugene  Paul,  s 
Schmidt,  Lydia  Marie,  a 

German. 

Schmidt,  Otto  Gustave,  a  W  A.B.  (Heidelberg  u.)  '99.  German. 

tSchoonover,  Draper  Tolman,  a  W  sp  A.B.  ( Washburn  c.)  '99.  Latin,  Greek. 


A.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '01.  English. 
C.E.  (u.  of  Texas)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Chemistry. 
L.B.  (Heidelberg  u.)  '97;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 


Schroeder,  Hermann  Henry,  s 
Schule,  Frederick  William,  Jr.,  a 
Schultz,  William  Henry,  s 
Scott,  Harry  Fletcher,  s 
Scott,  John  William,  s  aw  sp 

Scott,  Lee  Osborn,  a  w  sp 
Scott,  Mabel  Wardlaw,  s 
Scott,  Mary  Pauline,  s 
Scott,  William  James,  s 
Selby,  John  Rowland,  s 
Sellers,  Montgomery  Porter,  s 
Shannon,  John  Alexander,  s 


Ph.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '00.  Philosophy. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin).  Pathology. 
Ph.B.  (Baldwin  u.)  '99.  Astronomy. 
A.B.  (Illinois  c.)  '96.  Latin. 

A.B.  (Missouri  State  u.)  '96 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Zool- 
ogy. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Wooster)  '01.  Anatomy. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '94.  Latin. 

A.B.  (Missouri  State  u.)  '96 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Indiana)  '01.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  North  Dakota)  '00.   English,  History. 
Ph.B.  (Dickinson  c.)  '93 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Public  Speaking. 


Sharman,  Abbie  Mary  Lyon,  a  w  sp  A.B.  (u.  of  Wooster)  '94.  English. 


Sharpies,  Ada,  a  w  sp 
Shattuck,  Charles  Houston,  s 
Shaw,  Clara  Hathorne,  w 
Shearer,  Blanche,  a 
Sheldon,  Frances  Theodocia,  a 
Shepherd,  John  Wilkes,  w  sp 

Shioya,  Sakae,  s  a  w  sp 
Shull,  George  Harrison,  a  w 
Siceloff,  Louis  Parker,  s 
Siebenthal,  Claude  Ellsworth,  sp 

Simmons,  James  Henry,  s 
Simmons,  Mary  Elizabeth,  s 
Simons,  Alexander  Martin,  s 
Simpson,  Charles  Gamble,  s 
Simpson,  Caroline  Aurelia,  aw  sp 
Simpson,  Joshua  Baker,  s 
Sinclair,  Mary  Emily,  s  a  w  sp 
Sisson,  Anna  Miller,  s 
Sisson,  Edward  Octavius,  w  sp 

Sisson,  Septimus,  s 
Skidmore,  Charles  Henry,  s  a  w  sp 
Skinner,  Charles  Everett,  s 
Sleight,  George  Newton,  s 

Smith,  Charlotte  Dillingham,  sp 
Smith,  Fanny,  s 
Smith,  Gerard  Thomas,  s 
Smith,  George  Bertnard,  s  a  w  sp 
Smith,  George  Carroll,  a  w 
Smith,  James  Calvin,  s 
Smith,  Marietta  Baldwin,  s 
Smith,  Margaret  Christina,  a  w  sp 


A.B.  (u.  of  Oregon)  '89.  Botany. 
A.B.  (Campbell  u.)  '97.  Botany. 
A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '97.  Sociology. 
L.B.  (u.of  Wisconsin)  '96.  English. 
S.B.  (Cornell u.)  '92.   Botany,  Zoology. 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '9 


Chemistry 
3.  English. 


(fel.) 

Grad.  (First  Koto  Gakko,  Tokyo,  Japan) 
S.B.  (Antioch  c.)  '01.   Botany  (fel.). 
A.B.  (Central  c,  Mo.)  '00.  Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.)  '92 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93.  Geol- 
ogy (fel.). 

A.B.  (Wake  Forest  c.)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid)  '89.  English. 
Ph.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '91 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.  English. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '96.  Mathematics. 
Ph.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '93.  Mathematics. 
A.B.  (u.  of  South  Dakota)  '99.  English. 
A.B.  (Colby  u.)  '90.  German. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '00.  Mathematics. 
L.B.  (Knox  c.)  '93.  Latin. 
S.B.  (Kansas  State^  Agricultural  c.) 


A.B.  (u.  of 


Anatomy. 
01.  Education. 
English. 

Pd.B.  (State  Normal  c). 


Chicago)  '93.  Philosophy 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98. 

L.B.  (Brigham  Young  c.) 

L.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '96. 

A.B.  (Williams  c.)  '93; 
Greek. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Mathematics,  Physics. 

S.B.  (Miami  u.)  '00.  Botany. 

A.B.  (Albion  c.)  '96.  Education. 

S.B.  (Knox  c.)  '98.  Anatomy. 

A..B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '01.  Chemistry. 

A.B.  (Howard  c.)  '96.  Mathematics. 

L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '97.  English. 

L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '92.  Geology. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Moline. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Navarre,  O. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mexico,  Mo. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Mount  Zion 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Chicago 
Montclair,  N.  J. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Holton,  Kan. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Chicago 

Martinsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Nagrya,  Japan 
N.  Carlisle,  O. 
Fayette,  Mo. 

Bloomington,  Ind. 
Liberty,  Mo. 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Quincy. 

Mount  Vernon,  la. 
Vermillion,  S.  D. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Galesburg 

Peoria. 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Richmond,  Utah. 
Stephens  Point,  Wis. 

Andes,  N.  Y. 

Chicago 

Home  City,  O. 

Luddington,  Mich. 

Knoxville 

Flora 

Clay,  Ala. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Chicago 
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NAME. 

Smith,  Nelle  Lillis,  a  w 

Smith,  Ruth,  s 

Smith,  Sarah  Effie,  a  w  sp 

Smith,  Walter  Robertson,  s  aw  sp 

Snelgrove,  Frederick  James,  a  w 
Snoddy,  James  Samuel,  s 
Snow,  Letitia  Morris,  a  w  sp 
Snow,  Winifred,  s 
Soyez,  Mary  Cunningham,  s 
Spalding,  Mary  Doan,  s 
Speed,  Kellogg,  a  w  sp 
Spencer,  Adelin  Elaine,  s 

Spencer,  Benjamin  Thomas,  s 

Spohr,  Bertha  Julia  s 
Spooner,  John  Paul,  s 
Stahl,  Ira  William,  s  a  w  sp 
Stair,  Bird  Williams,  s 
Stanford,  Harold  Melvin,  s 
Stanford,  Harold  Melvin,  s 
Stanton,  Benjamin  Fitts,  s 

Staples,  Otha  Beaumon,  s 
Stapleton,  Michael  Angelo  Carroll, 
Stark,  William  Bellefield,  s 
Stayt,  Annette,  s 
Stayt,  Grace  Adele 
Stearns,  Stella  Burger,  s 
Stearns,  Frances  Lucinda,  s 
Stearns,  Jane  Athelwyn,  s 
Steele,  Ava  D.,  s 

Stephens,  George  Asbury,  sp 
Stephens,  Alexander,  s 
Stephenson,  Bertha  Josephine,  a  w 
Stewart,  Clinton  George,  s  a 
Stillhamer,  Arthur  Grant,  s  a  w  sp 

Stitt,  Grace  Edith  Moore,  s 
Stone,  Harriet,  s 

Storke,  Helen  Landon,  s 
Storrs,  Marion,  s 
Stout,  Howard  M.,  s 
Stout,  William  Tell,  a  w 
Strachan,  Alexander,  s 
Stradley,  Sarah  Jane,  s 
Striegler,  Robert  Geunther,  s 
Stuart,  Florence  L.,  a  w  sp 
Surrey,  Frank  Miller,  s 
Sykes,  Mabel,  s 
Talbert,  Ernest  Lynn,  a  sp 
Tannreuther,  George  W.,  aw  sp 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

A.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  c.)  '96.  Zoology. 
A.B.  (Western  Reserve  u.)  '96.  Latin. 
S.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  c.)  '91.  Mathematics. 
Ph.B.  (Missouri  Valley  c.)  '99;  Ph.M.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
'01.  History. 

A.B.  (MacMaster  u.)  '00.  Anatomy. 
L.B.  (u.  of  Missouri)  '83.  English. 
A.B.  (Woman's  c,  Baltimore)  '95.  Botany. 
L.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '99.  English. 
A.B.  (Shepardson  c.)  '97.  Latin. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96.  English. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Anatomy. 
A.B.  (Tulane  u.)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Palmer,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

Prathersville,  Mo. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Valley  City,  N.  D. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Chicago 
Mansfield,  O. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chicago 


.)  '96.  Botany 
A.B.  (Kentucky  Wesleyan  c.)  '79;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '82. 
Greek. 

S.B.  (Agricultural  c.  of  Kansas)  '98.  Sociology. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '00.  Botany. 

A.B.  (Woosteru.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Physics. 

S.B.  (Purdue  u.)  '99 ;  S.M.  (Ibid)  '01.  English. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '98.  English. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '98.  Physics. 

(Oberlin  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Harvard  u.)  '00, 


94;  S.M.  (Cornell  ,T      „  _ 

*  New  Orleans,  La. 


A.B. 


ology 

A.M.  (Southwestern  u.)  '95.  English. 
SA.B.  (Middlebury  c.)  '85.  Latin. 
S.B.  (A.  and  M.  c.  of  Mississippi) .  English. 
L.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '91.  Latin. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '91.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '92.  English. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '93.  Botany. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Botany. 


Soci- 


A.B.  (Missouri  Valley  c.) 
'99.  English. 


A.M.  (u.  of  Missouri) 


A.B.  (Baker  u.)  '99.  English. 
Ph.B.  (Emory  c.)  '99.  History. 
A.B.  (DePauw  w.)i'84;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87.  English. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '97.  Chemistry. 
S.B.  (Illinois   Wesleyan  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid,) 


'00. 


Physics. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Geology. 

A.B.  (Wellesley  c)  '89:  S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96;  S.M. 
(Ibid.)  '97.  Romance. 

A  B.  (Vassar  c.)  '68.  Romance. 

A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke  c.)  '00.  Physics. 

Ph.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '96.  Mathematics. 

Ph.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '01.  English. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Rochester)  '80;  A.M.  (Ibid)  '82.  Romance. 

A.B.  (Franklin  c,  Tex.)  '93.  Latin. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Texas  '99.  Zoology. 

A.B.  (Lake  Forest  u.)  '01.  Latin. 

A.B.  (Dartmouth  c.)  '99.  Philosophy. 

S.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '91.  Geology. 

A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '01 ;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Sociol- 
ogy. 

A.B.  (Manchester  c.) ;  A.M.  (Antioch  c).  Zoology. 


Winchester,  Ky. 
Manhattan,  Kan. 
Peru,  Ind. 
Jewett,  O. 
Buck  Creek,  Ind. 
Moorehead,  Minn. 
Moorehead,  Minn. 

Salem,  O. 
Downsville,  La. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Creston,  la. 
Creston,  la. 
Compton,  Calif. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marshall,  Mo. 
North  Topeka,  Kan. 
Cusseta,  Ga. 
Pendleton,  Ind. 
Newark,  O. 

Bloomington 
Chicago 

St.  Louis 
Cleveland,  O. 
Mansfield,  Conn. 
New  London,  Ind. 
Letts,  Ind. 
Deadwood,  S.  D. 
Hiwassee,  Tex. 
Fredricksburg,  Tex. 
Lake  Forest 
Middleboro,  Mass. 
Chicago 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Brandt,  O. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME. 

DEGREE  j  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

Tarbell,  Frank  Lewis,  s 

A.B.  ( Wheaton  c.)  '98.  English. 

Chicago 

Tarver,  Harold  Mackbride,  s 

a»-l>»  \-L  i  til/  tc  v    iv  V*  j  y  j\t±Jt  \xjlo tvti r(j/  AAi*)*  iii8i>ory. 

PrairiA  Viaot  Tav 
J.  lanio   v  low,  XCAi 

Tate,  Louis  Neill,  a  w  sp 

S  R   (Jfnnr  r  }  '01      An«tomv  (  fel  \ 

Kroyvi  Ho 

1LUVA  V  ±11%J 

Taylor,  Arthur  Elijah,  a  w 

P }i  R    (  J-fi.TCivn  c  \  Crf*r%\ritrv 

Findlav  O 

Taylor,  Clifton  Oscar,  a  w  sp 

•  -L> •          UJ  Ksfivt'LLyU)    vv»     I:  JJ.llUDOjpuy 

TVTi  1  wan  Itaa  AX7ia 

X*X11  W  CL  U.rVUt?j    VV  In. 

Taylor,  George  Coffin,  s 

A.B.  (South  Carolina  c.)  '97;  A.M.  {Harvard  u.)  '99 
English. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Templin,  William  Henry,  s 

S.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '97.  Astronomy. 

Otterbena,  Ind. 

Test,  Louis  Agassiz,  a  w  sp 

B.M.E.  (Purdue  u.)  '94;  A.C.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Chemistry. 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Tether,  Chester  Higbee,  a  w 

Ph.B.  (Hamline  u.)  '98.  Chemistry. 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Thiessen,  Reinhardt,  w  sp 

Ph.B.  (Lawrence  u.)  '95.  Botany. 

New  Holstein,  Wis. 

Thomas,  William  Irving,  s 

A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '95.  English. 

Chicago 

Thompson,  Edwin  Elbert,  s  sp 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   Political  Economy. 

Glenns  Valley,  Ind. 

Thompson,  John  Franklin,  s 

S.B.  (Hillsdale  c.)  '85;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '88.  Botany. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Thompson,  John  Giffin,  a,  w  sp 

TCinlinc  O 

Thompson,  Laura  Amelia,  a  w  sp 

A  R   (n  nf  C!hicaan\  '01  TTi<5forv 

C/hioae"o 

Thomson,  David,  a  w  sp 

A  B.  f?/   of  Tnrnnfn)  'Q2  Tjfltin 

Orillia,  Ont. 

Thormyer,  Bertha,  s 

A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '92;  Ph.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Ger- 
man (fel). 

Irvington,  Ind. 

Thornhill,  Ernest  Alger,  s 

A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '99.   Political  Science. 

Normal 

Thrush,  Wellman,  s 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '96.  Greek. 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Tilden,  Alice  J.,  s  a 

S.B.  (Z>w>:c  c.)  '98.  Latin. 

Galesburg 

Tierney,  Mary  Elizabeth,  sp 

S.B.  (it.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Mathematics. 

Chicago 

Tolman,  Judson  Allen,  Jr.,  s 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Latin. 

Chicago 

Tomson,  Lena  Bell,  s 

A.B^ (Oberlin  c.)  '97.  Latin. 

Harbor  Creek,  Pa. 

Torrance,  Catharine,  s 

A.B.  (Hanover  c.)  '89 ;  A.B.  (tt.  o/  Chicago)  '98.  Greek. 

Evanston,  Wyo. 

Torrance,  Mary,  s 

A.B.  (Hanover  c.)  '00.  English. 

Rock  Island 

Tredick,  Helen  Folsom,  w  sp 

A.B.  (Smita  c.)  '97.  Zoology. 

Maiden,  Mass. 

Tucker,  George  Eugene,  a  w  sp 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Anatomy. 

Humboldt,  Neb. 

Turner,  Abbey  Turner,  a  w  sp 

A.B.  (Mount  Holyoke  c.)  '96.  Zoology. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Twiss  Edith  Minot,  s 

A  R   (Ohio  Sttate  ti  \  'Q^  Rofnnv 

Columbus,  O. 

Tyree,  Joseph  Edgar,  s 

A.B.  (Oregon  u.)  '00.  Anatomy. 

Dillon,  Mont. 

Tyree,  Hiram,  s 

A.B.  (Milligan  c.)  '98.  Philosophy. 

Dillon,  Mont. 

Umbach,  Levi  Menger,  s 

S.B.  (Northwestern  c.)  '77;  S.M.              '82;  A.M. 
(Ibid.)  '88.  Botany. 

Naperville 

Underwood,  Louise  Crosby,  w 

Ph.B.  (Lawrence  u.)  '94.  Botany. 

Wausau,  Wis. 

Upson,  Henry  Taber,  a  w  sp 

A.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '95.  Chemistry. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

TTrp  T^mma  .Tan ft  .9 

S.B.  (Monmouth  c.)  '79.  Latin. 

Omaha  Neb. 

Vail  R.nth  a,  w  .SD 

S  B.        of  Chiman}  '01  f!hptnisfrv 

Marengo 

Vandevoort,  Charles  Rollin,  s 

A.B.  (Eureka  c.)  '89.  Education. 

Peoria 

■fVan  Deman,  Esther  Boise,  w  sp 

A.B.  (m.  of  Michigan)  '91;  A.M.  (Z&id.)  '92;  Ph.D.  (w. 
of  Chicago)  '98.  Latin. 

Chicago 

|Van  Hook,  La  Rue,  aw  sp 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '99.   Greek  (/eZ.). 

Chicago 

V«n  7VTptp»r  Florfmpfi  Riffelow  n,  w 

A.B.  (w«  of  Nubvcislccb)  '95.  GrorniEm. 

(Hhipntrn 

VancrVtsm   T?,ncrpr  ThrOOD   CI  W  .ST) 

x^ii.xj.       (//  L'fiiLciyo)  &&•  Auatoiiiy( 

Vancrhnn   William  Ellffftne  S 

rV .  -D  •  \U/,  UJ  J.V  LLoflOlllV)    UU.  JjjIl^lISXl. 

ftDrinp-fipld  Mn 

VaiifrVin     TnVi  n   'PVtrimnHnn  Q 
V  dllwllli,  'J  1)111-1    _L        Lll^JoWll,  o 

S.M.  ( WestTivitisteT  c.)  '84.  History^ 

TTi rlrcui lift  TVTn 

Veblen,  Oswald,  s  a  w  sp 

A.B.  (State  u.  of  Iowa)  '98;  A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '00. 

1X1  d  LllcIXld LlCb  V  y  cd  _/  • 

Tnwa  OitiV  Ta 

IvWa   VH7  j   JL  Ct  • 

Verberkmoes,  John  Martin,  w  sp 

Madison,  Wis. 

Vernon,  Weston,  s 

A.B.       0/  Cfta/i)  '95.  English. 

Logan,  Utah 

Vinson,  Albert  Earl,  s 

S.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '01.  Chemistry. 

Columbus,  O. 

Walker,  Buzz  M.,  s 

S.B.  (Agricultural  and  Mechanical  c.  of  Minnesota) 
'83;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '86.  Mathematics. 

Agricultural  College,  Minn 

Walker,  Ella  Katherine,  a 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  History. 

Chicago 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 
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NAME. 

Walker,  Peyton  Thomas,  s 
Walker,  Susan  Frances,  s 

Wallace,  Ruth,  s 

Walshe,  Prances  Louise,  a  w 

Walters,  Eoline,  s 

Walters,  Francis  Marion,  s 

Wakefield,  Arthur  Paul,  a  w  sp 

Waples,  Marcia  Paynter,  s 

Wareham,  Manley  Charles,  s 

Warren,  Jennie  F.,  sp 

Warner,  Harry  Sheldon,  w  sp  ) 

Washburn,  Frederic  Leonard,  s 
Waterman,  Florence,  s 
Watson,  John  Broadus,  s  a  w  sp 

Way,  Eva,  s 
Webb,  Jesse  Clement,  s 
Weller,  Annie  Laura,  a 
Wells,  Dora,  s 

Wells,  Harry  Gideon,  a 

Wescott,  Frank  Howard,  a  w  sp 
Westgate,  John  Winton,  a  w  sp 

Weston,  Nina  Estelle,  a  w  sp 
Whaley,  William  Ellsworth,  a  w  sp 
Wharey,  James  Blenton,  s 
Wheeler,  Allan  Rattray,  s 
Whipple,  Abner  Davis,  s 

Whipple,  Elliot,  s 

White,  Adalina  Ramsen,  s 
White,  Joseph  Manderville,  s 
Whitford,  Harry  Nichols,  a  w  sp 
Whitney,  Luella  Cushing,  a  w  sp 
Whitten,  Harriet  Virginia,  s 
Whitten,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  s 

Wightman,  Alfred  Reynolds,  a  w  sp 

Wilbur,  Herbert  Lemuel,  a  w 

Wilcox,  Alice  Wilson,  a  w  sp 
Wilcox,  Susan  Elma,  s 
Wild,  Payson  Sibley,  sp 
Wildman,  Murray  Shipley,  s  a  w  sp 
Wilkinson,  John  Walter,  s 

Willard,  Harry  Gaylord,  a  w  sp 
Williams,  Allan  Campbell,  sp 
Williams,  Blanche  s 
Williams,  Florence  Layton,  s 
Williams,  Joseph  Solon,  sp 
Wilson,  Harold  James,  s 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

A.B.  (Ouachita  Baptist  c.)  '00.  German. 
A.B.  (Industrial  inst.  and  c.  of  Mississippi)  '94.  Math- 
ematics. 

A.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '99.  Education. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  English. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '00.  Latin. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Indiana)  '97;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  Physiology. 

Ph.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '00.  Anatomy. 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Romance. 

Ph.B.  (Ottawa  u.).  German. 

S.B.  (Westfield  c.)  '94;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  English. 


i;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 

Zoology. 


So- 


Ph.B.  (Baldwin  u.) 
ciology. 

A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '82;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95. 
A.B.  (Western  Reserve  c.)  '97.  Greek. 
A.B.  (Furman  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Philosophy 
if  el.). 

A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '96.  Romance. 
A.B.  (Franklin  c.)  "98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Education. 
S.B.  (Druryc).  Geology. 
A..B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '84;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

litical  Science,  Sociology. 
Ph.B.  (Yale  u.)  '95;  A.M.  (Lake  Forest  u.) 

(Rush  Medical)  '98.  Pathology. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.  Physics. 
S.B.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural 
'99.  Botany. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Latin. 
S.B.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  c.)  '86. 
A.B.  (Davidson  c.)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95. 
A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '01.  Sociology. 
S.B.   (Kansas  State  Agricultural  c.) 


Po- 


M.D. 


,)  '97;  S.M.  (Ibid.) 


History. 
English. 


matics. 
A.B.  (Dartmouth  c.) 


Mathe- 

64;  A.M.  (Wheaton  c.)  '70.  His- 


tory. 

L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '99.  Physiology. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '81.  Philosophy. 

S.B.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  c.)  '90.  Botany. 

S.B.  (Middlebury  c.)  '98.  English. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '99;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Geology. 


S.B.  (Massachusetts  inst.  of  Technology) 
(Ibid.)  '97.  Mathematics. 


'96;  S.M. 


A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '93;  A.M. 
u.)  '00.  Latin. 


'92: 


(Ibid.)  '96;  A.M.  (Harvard 
A.M.  (Columbia  u.)  '00.  Edu- 

/ 


A.B.  (Amherst  c.) 
cation  (fel.). 

A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '94.  ZoOlogy. 

S.B.  ( Wellesley  c.)  '89.  English. 

A.B.  (Williams  c.)  '91.  Greek. 

Ph.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '93.   Political  Economy. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Missouri)  '93;  L.B.   (Ibid.)  '93 
(Ibid.)  '93.  English. 

Ph.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '96.  Physiology. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Latin,  Romance. 

A.B.  (Industrial  inst.  andc.)  '98.  English. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Colorado)  '99.  Greek. 

A.B.  (u.  of  North  Carolina)  '97.  Latin. 

A.B.  (Ohio  Wesley  an  u.)  '00.  English. 


Ph.B. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Hope,  Ark. 

Carthage,  Miss. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 
Hiram,  O. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Arthur 

Wooster,  O. 
Eugene,  Ore. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Holton,  Kan. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Chicago 
Lacon 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Chicago 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Concord,  Mass. 

Olivette,  Kan. 

Wheaton 
Hamilton,  Mont. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Manhattan,  Kan. 
S.  Asburham,  Mass. 
Tyler,  Tex. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Wickford,  R.  I. 

Easton,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Springfield 
Chicago 

Knightstown,  Ind. 

Columbia,  Mo. 
Grinnell,  la. 
Chicago 
Natchez,  Miss. 
Peublo,  Col. 
Clover,  N.  C. 
West  Toledo,  O. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OP  STUDY. 


Wilson,  John  William,  s 
Wilson,  Robert  Edward,  s 
Wilson,  Wilbur  Fisk,  s  a  w  sp 

Winston,  Alice,  w  s 
Wirtz,  William  Alfred,  s 
Witter,  Charles  Edgar,  s 
Wood,  Alfred  Augustus,  a  w  sp 

Wood,  William  Hugh,  s 
Woodard,  Nannie,  s 
Woodfield,  Charles  Lingle,  s 
Woodhead,  Howard,  a  w  sp 
Wright,  John  Dutton,  s 
Wylie,  Gertrude  Hulbert,  a  w  sp 
Yarbrough,  Corinne,  s 
Yates,  James  Anderson,  s 
Yates,  Robert  E.  Lee,  s 

Yocum,  Georgia  Louise,  saw 

Yothers,  John  Franklin,  s 
Young,  Anne  Sewell,  w  sp 
Young,  Bertram  Edward,  s 
Young,  Jeremiah  Simeon,  s 

Zimmerman,  John,  s 

Men  —  579. 


Mathematics. 
A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  Mathe- 


A.B.  (Drake  u.)  '90.  History. 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '98. 
S.B.  (Hiwasse  c,  Tenn.)  '93; 
matics. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.  English. 
A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92.  German. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '97.  Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Oberlinc.)  '82;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87;  S.T.B.  (Boston 
u.)  '88.  Philosophy. 

L.I.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '98;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  '99.  English. 
A.B.  (Baylor  u.)  '98.  Latin. 
A.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '99.  Latin. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Sociology. 
A.B.  (Amherst  c.)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Geology. 
A.B.  (Smith  c.)  '86.  Semitic. 
A.B.  (South  Georgia  M.  and  F.  c.)  '86.  History. 
S.  B.  (State  c.  of  Kentucky)  '90.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (Wake  Forest  c.)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 


matics. 

A.B.  (Florida  Agricultural  c.) 


'97;  S.B.  (u. 
Botany. 


Mathe- 
of  Chi 


cago)  '01;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '02. 
Ph.B.  (Otterbein  u.)  '99.  Mathematics. 
L.B.  (Carletonc.)  '92;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Physics. 
S.B.  (Vanderbilt  u.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  German. 
(Kansas  Normal  c.)  '90;  A.M.  (u.  of  Michigan) 


A.B.  (Kansas  Normal  c.)  '90: 

Political  Science. 
A.B.  (Mission  House  c.)  '86:  S.B.  (Princeton  c.) 
A.M.  (Pope  c.)  '00.   English,  German. 

Women  —  341. 


home  address. 

Effingham,  Kan. 
Oaklawn 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Fairfield,  la. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Covington,  Tenn. 
Grapeland,  Tex. 
Montmorenci,  Ind. 
Chicago 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago 

Montezuma,  Ga. 
Ottowa,  Kan. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Lake  City,  Fla. 
Toledo,  la. 
Harvey 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Greeley,  Col. 
Valley 
Total  —  920. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OE  CHICAGO. 


The  Law  School  of  the  University  will  be  opened  October  I,  1902.  The  standard  of 
requirements  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  school  practically  a  graduate  school. 
One  year  may  be  saved  by  the  student  in  the  combined  work  of  the  college  and  the  Law 
School  under  a  plan  which  admits  to  the  professional  courses  in  law  those  who  have  com- 
pleted three  years  of  college  work,  the  bachelor's  degree  being  conferred  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  the  professional  course. 

The  Medical  School  work  is  done  in  co-operation  with  Rush  Medical  College,  the  courses 
of  the  first  and  second  years  being  taken  at  the  University.  The  work  of  the  Senior  College 
(third  and  fourth  years)  at  the  University  is  elective,  with  the  exception  of  three  majors 
(one  quarter's  work)  of  philosophy  and  history,  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  or  six  majors  of  similar  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy.  The  student  may  elect  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  for  the  bachelor's 
degree,  work  in  the  sciences  fundamental  to  medicine,  which  covers  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  medical  curriculum.  Thus,  the  bachelor's  degree  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  may  be  secured  in  from  six  years  to  six  years  and  a  half. 

The  Divinity  School  permits  Graduate  and  Senior  College  students  to  register  in  all 
its  departments.  In  the  fourth  year  of  college  work  a  student  may  elect  a  large  part  of 
his  work  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Divinity  School.  The  courses  thus  elected  will  be 
counted  in  credit  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  also  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity. 

The  School  of  Education,  organized  primarily  to  train  teachers  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  work,  offers  graduate  courses  in  many  departments. 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  offers  courses  specially  adapted  to  students 
who  plan  to  enter  upon  careers  in  banking,  insurance,  railway  administration,  journalism,  or 
general  business. 

The  University  gives  credit  for  undergraduate  work  successfully  taken  in  other  institu- 
tions of  similar  grade. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1903-4. 


June  14 


THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  ARE 

1903 

Convocation  Sunday. 


June  15 


Sunday 
Monday 


HELD  ON  THE  SECOND  TUESDAY  OP  EACH  MONTH 
Dec.  13        Sunday         Convocation  Sunday. 

Tuesday       Winter  Convocation  of  the  Uni- 


f Class  and  Alumni  Day. 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
\    incoming  students. 
I  Summer  Meeting  of  the  University 
I  Congregation. 

f  Founder's  Day.  —  Summer  Convoca- 
J  tion  of  the  University. 
June  lb  Tuesday  1  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
I  incoming  students. 
(  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins. 
Wednesday  \  Lectures  and  Recitations  of  the 
L   Summer  Quarter  begin. 


June  17 


June  19 
June  20 
June  22 
June  23 

July  4 


July  24 


Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


1  Summer  Examinations  for  admission 
f    to  the  Junior  Colleges. 


Saturday 


Friday 


July  25  Saturday 


Aug.  4 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  6 


Sept.  2. 


Sept.  3.  Thursday 
Sept.  4-Sept.  30 


Independence  Day  :  a  holiday. 

f  Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of 

the  Summer  Quarter. 
J  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends. 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
incoming  students  for  the  Second 
Term  of  Summer  Quarter. 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
begins. 

Tuesday     \regi8TRAtion  of  resident  students 
Wednesday  r   for  the  Autumn  Quarter. 
Thursday  j 

f  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  the 

J    Summer  Quarter. 
Wednesday^  AuTUMN  Meeting  of  the  University 

y.  Congregation. 

f Autumn  Convocation  of   the  Uni- 
versity. 


Dec.  15 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  16 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  19-31 


Jan.  1 

Jan.  2 
Feb.  11 
Feb.  12 


Sept.  18 

Friday 

Sept.  19 

Saturday 

Sept.  21 

Monday 

Sept.  22 

Tuesday 

Oct.l 

Thursday 

Nov.  11 

Wednesday 

Nov.  12 

Thursday 

Nov.  26 

Thursday 

Nov.  27 

Friday 

Dec.  1 

Tuesday 

Dec.  2 

Wednesday 

Dec.  3 

Thursday 

Dec.  4 

Friday 

Dec.  3 

Thursday 

Dec.  11 

Friday 

Dec.  12 

Saturday 

Dec.  14 

Monday 

Dec.  15 

Tuesday 

i  Second"term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends. 
Summer  Recess. 


Autumn  Examinations  for  admission 
to  the  Junior  Colleges. 


C First  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  begins. 
\  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
v.    incoming  students. 
First  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  ends. 
Second   Term  of  Autumn  Quarter 
begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day;  a  holiday. 
A  holiday. 


1 


Registration  of  resident  students 
for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. 

The  Annual  Debate. 


L  Winter  Examinations  for  admission 
I    to  the  Junior  Colleges. 


versity . 

Wednesday   Winter  Meeting  of  the  University 
Congregation. 

Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

Friday  Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  ends. 

Quarterly  Recess. 


} 


Quarterly  Examinations. 


1904 

Friday  New  Year's  Day;  a  holiday. 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  begins. 

Saturday       Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
incoming  students. 

Thursday      First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  ends. 

f  Second    Term   of  Winter  Quarter 
Friday        -j  begins. 

^Lincoln's  Birthday;  a  holiday. 

The  Annual  Contest  in  Oratory. 

Washington's  Birthday. 

Last  Day  for  receiving  applications 
for  fellowships. 


Convocation  Sunday. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  University 
Congregation. 

f Spring    Convocation  of   the  Uni- 

}  versity. 

v Annual  Assignment  of  Fellowship*. 


Feb.  18 

Thursday 

Feb.  22 

Monday 

Mar.  1 

Tuesday 

Mar.  1 

Tuesday 

Mar.  2 

Wednesday 

Mar.  3 

Thursday 

Mar.  4 

Friday 

Mar.  13 

Sunday 

Mar.  14 

Monday 

Mar.  15 

Tuesday 

Mar.  16 

Wednesday 

Mar.  17 

Thursday 

Mar.  18 

Friday 

Mar.  18 

Friday 

Mar.  19-31 

April  1 

Friday 

May  12 

Thursday 

May  13 

Friday 

May  30 
May  31 
June  1 
June  2 
June  3 
June  16 
June  17 
June  18 


j-QUARTERLY  EXAMINATIONS. 

J 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  ends. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

f  First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  begins. 
\  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
incoming  students. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  ends. 

Second    Term    of   Spring  Quarter 

begins. 

Monday        Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Tuesday  ]  Registration  of  resident  students 
Wednesday  '     {qt  the  Summer  au  i  Autumn  Qua~ 

Thursday  |  ters. 

Friday  J 

Thursday  ^ 

Friday  ^Quarterly  Examinations. 

Saturday  J 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


The  President  of  the  University,  William  Rainey  Harper,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 
The  University  Recorder,  Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  11. 
The  University  Chaplain,  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Third  Floor,  Room  16. 
The  University  Registrar,  Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  1. 
The  Secretary  to  the  President,  Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 
The  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  )  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Haskell  Museum. 
The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  )       First  Floor,  Room  14. 
The  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor, 
Room  14. 

The  Dean  of  Women,  Marion  Talbot,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  9. 


Members  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  giving  instruction  in  the  Graduate  Schools  are 


WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University;  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Politics  and  Diplomacy,  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Science ;  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

THOMAS  CHROWDER  CHAMBERLIN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology; 
Director  of  Museums. 

CHARLES  OTIS  WHITMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology;  Curator 
of  the  Zoological  Museum. 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Literature  {in  English). 
JOHN  MERLE  COULTER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 
WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 
CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  Divinity  School; 

University  Chaplain. 
CHARLES  CHANDLER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

EMIL  GUSTAV  HIRSCH,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Lit.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 
SAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Palaeontology. 

JAMES  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 
ALBERT  ABRAHAM  MICHELSON,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
NATHANIEL  BUTLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Education;  Director  of  Co-operating  Work. 
FRANK  BIGELOW  TARBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology . 

ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
ALBION  WOODBURY  SMALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology;  Director 

of  the  University  Affiliations. 
OSKAR  BOLZA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
JOSEPH  PAXSON  IDDINGS,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Petrology. 

CHARLES  REID  BARNES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology;  Dean  in  the  Colleges. 
PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek. 


THE  FACULTY.* 


the  following : 


*  With  the  exception  of  the  President,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  the  names  in  each  group  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
jollegiate  seniority. 
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™ DEWEY  Ph1^ >., "ZZS^H^^dJ^  of  PU^hy;  Director  of  the  Mori  0/ 

HENRY*  HERBERT  DONALDSON,  Ph.D.,  Pro/W  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Neurology. 
?R  4  METRICS  PRICE  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature^ 
tohn  FRANKLIN  JAMESON  Ph.D.,  LLD„  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 
SKsSn  SeBD,  Ph  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Anient  History. 
«S  KFU  STEWART  M  D  D  Sc,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physiology^ 
SdSSSm^  of  Geographic  Geology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography : 

Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science. 
STARR  WILLARD  CUTTING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
ERNST  FREUND,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
WRANK  FROST  ABBOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

ToHN  MATTHEWS  MANLY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  frigjish 
SSSmC  hTstTnGS  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
LUDVIG  HEKTOEN  M.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
J^HN  ULRIC ,NE* ,1 ^^^^^^^^^i^O^ 
SlER  SS^^H^^?^^  -m*J-*  Interpretation  in  the  Divinity 

JAMESCHAYDEN  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  Professorof  Philosophy;  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 

t7m£s  RTTHARD  JEWETT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Arabic  Language  and  Literature 

™wtn  RR?NT  FROST  A  M   Professor  of  Astrophysics,  and  Astrophysicist  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

CARL  dSg  BUCK,  Ph  D.,  Prlfessor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 

EDWAR^E^ERSOn'bSrNARD,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 

Yerkes  Observatory.  • 
GEORGE  LINCOLN  HENDRICKSON,  A.B.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
EDWARD  CAPPS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

^^^^^^&'^^^^^^^^^i  '^^^'  ^^^e^^°f^s^^^^^V^S^ea '  ^*ree'or  °f      Yerkes  Observatory. 
LEWELL YS  FRANKLIN  BARKER,  M.B.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 
ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

PAUL  MILYOUKOV,  A.M.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Russian  Institutions,  on  the  Ckane  Foundation. 
WAT  TER  ST  ANLEY  HAINES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Toxicology. 
CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  the  Barrows  LEctDrEShxp. 

JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Princeton  University  (Summer 

PTTARTESwToLBY  A  M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  McGill  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1903). 
WH  T  IAM  NORMAN  GUTHRIE,  L.B.,  A.M.,  Author  and  Lecturer,  Cincinnati,  O  (Summer  Q^«03>'! 

FRANCIS  ADELBERT  BLACKBURN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 
ctftnrtpH  MASCHKE.  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

nf  TWR  TOSEPH  THATCHER  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  English  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin,-  Dean  of  the  University  Affiliations. 
MY^  A  RE?NOLDa  Ph.D„  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature;  Head  of  Foster  House. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 
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KARL  PIETSCH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 

CLARENCE  FASSETT  CASTLE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  on  the  Edward  Olson  Foundation, 

Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
MARION  TALBOT,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science;  Dean  of  Women  and  Head  of  Green 

House. 

FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator  of  the  Anthropological  Section 
of  Walker  Museum. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  SHEPARDSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate-  Professor  of  American  History;  Secretary  to  the 
President. 

GEORGE  HERBERT  MEAD,  A.B.,  Associate  Prof essor  of  Philosophy . 

WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology;  Superintendent  of  Departmental 
Libraries. 

EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American  History. 
GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology;  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 
ALEXANDER  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  General  Chemistry;  Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
JULIUS  STIEGLITZ,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

CHARLES  BENEDICT  DAVENPORT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Prof  essor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology;  Assistant 

Curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum. 
CAMILLO  von  KLENZE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
THOMAS  ATKINSON  JENKINS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Philology. 
EDWIN  OAKES  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Prof  essor  of  Egyptology  and  Semitic  Languages;  Director 

of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 
ROBERT  HERRICK,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

FRANK  RATTRAY  LILLIE,  Ph.D.  , Associate  Professor  of  Embryology ;  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Zoological 
Museum. 

ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

HANS  M.  SCHMIDT-WTARTENBERG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

PAUL  OSKAR  KERN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

WILLIAM  MUSS-ARNOLT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Philology. 

THORSTEIN  B.  VEBLEN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

HERBERT  ELLSWORTH  SLAUGHT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Collegiate  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  CARTER  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Philology. 

FREDERIC  IVES  CARPENTER,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
KURT  LAVES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

JACOB  WILLIAM  ALBERT  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics. 
CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek. 
FERDINAND  SCHWILL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
ROBERT  RUSSELL  BENSLEY,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
JOHN  PAUL  GOODE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

WILLIAM  HILL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy ;  Dean  in  University  College. 

CHARLES  RIBORG  MANN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ALBERT  CHAUNCEY  EYCLESHYMER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

ELI  AS  POTTER  LYON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology ;  Dean  in  Medical  Work. 

GORDON  JENNINGS  LAING,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

ROBERT  ANDREWS  MILLIKAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER  ALLEN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
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ALBERT  PRESCOTT  MATHEWS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

HENRY  RA.ND  HATFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  Dean  of  the  College  of 

Commerce  and  Administration. 
BRADLEY  MOORE  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Embryology. 
HERBERT  NEWBY  McCOY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 
LEONARD  EUGENE  DICKSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
GEORGE  HERBERT  LOCKE,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
WILLARD  C.  GORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
STUART  WELLER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Palceontologic  Geology. 
FOREST  RAY  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

FRANCIS  ASBURY  WOOD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Germanic  Philology. 

DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

MARTIN  SCHtJTZE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  Literature. 

ERNEST  JEAN  DUBEDOUT,  Dr.  es  Lettres,  Instructor  in  French  Literature. 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

OSCAR  LOVELL  TRIGGS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

WARNER  FITE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Psychology. 

EDWARD  SCRIBNER  AMES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  MANNING  CHILD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek;  Assistant  Director 

of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
JAMES  WESTFALL  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  European  History. 
LAUDER  WILLIAM  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  ELMER  SHAMBAUGH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  of  Ear,  Nose,  and.Throat. 
HENRY  CHANDLER  COWLES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
CARL  KINSLEY,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
GEORGE  BREED  ZUG,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 
JOSEPH  PARKER  WARREN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
DANIEL  GRAISBERRY  REVELL,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
HOWARD  TAYLOR  RICKETTS,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
HARRY  GIDEON  WELLS,  Ph.D.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
DEAN  DeWITT  LEWIS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
PRESTON  KYES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
BROWN  PUSEY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Pathology  of  the  Eye. 
JOHN  CHARLES  HESSLER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  J.  DAVENPORT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy;  Head  of  North  House. 
HENRY  GORDON  GALE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
JAMES  WEBER  LINN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physiography  and  General  Geology. 

BRUCE  WYMAN  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Property,  Conflict  of  Laws,  Carriers,  Surety  and  Mortgagi 

WALE^pT^  *  Physiology,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  (Summe 

GEORGe'cLARKE  SELLERY,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (Summer  Quar 
ter,  1903). 

JOHN  JACOB  MEYER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
JOHN  M.  P.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  MERRTAM,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Political  Science. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


JAMES  ROLLIN  SLONAKER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Neurology. 
CHARLES  HUGH  NEILSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 
BASIL  C.  H.  HARVEY,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

LISI  CECILIA  CIPRIANI,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  French  and  Comparative  Literature. 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  TOWER,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Embryology. 

NORMAN  MacLEOD  HARRIS,  M.B.,  Associate  in  Bacteriology. 

JOHN  GORDON  WILSON,  A.M.,  M.B.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

NOTT  WILLIAM  FLINT,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

ARTHUR  CONSTANT  LUNN,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Applied  Mathematics. 

HARRY  NICHOLS  WHITFORD,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Ecology. 

RALPH  WALDO  WEBSTER,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

SHINKISHI  HATAI,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

BURTON  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Botanical  Physiology. 

WALDEMAR  KOCH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

SAUL  EPSTEEN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

BURTON  JESSE  SIMPSON,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

CHARLES  CLAUDE  GUTHRIE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

ERNEST  EDWARD  IRONS,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

IRA  M.  DERBY,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

FRANK  WALBRIDGE  DeWOLF,  S.B.,  Field  Assistant  in  Geology. 

GEORGE  HARRISON  SHULL,  S.B.  (Fellow),  Assistant  in  Botany  (Summer  and  Autumn^Quarters,  1903). 
ELIOT  BLACKWELDER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Geology  (Spring  and  Summer  Quarters,  1903). 

EDMUND  BUCKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Comparative  Religion  (Summer  Quarter). 
SOPHONISBA  PRESTON  BRECKINRIDGE,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Political  Science. 
ELEANOR  PRESCOTT  HAMMOND,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  English  Language  and  Literature. 
GHEN-ICHIRO  YOSHIOKA,  Ph.B.,  Docent  in  Japanese. 
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FELLOWS  APPOINTED  FOR  1903-4 


Edith  Abbott,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 
James  Francis  Abbott,  A.B.,  Zoology. 
Jessie  Blount  Allen,  A.M.,  Neurology. 
William  Henry  Allison,  A.B.,  Church  History. 
Raymond  Foss  Bacon,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Chemistry. 
William  Jacob  Baumgartner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Zoology. 
Eliot  Blackwelder,  A.B.,  Geology. 
Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Political  Sci- 
ence. 

Edwin  Bayer  Branson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Palaeontology. 
Charles  Frederick  Tucker  Brooke,  A.B.,  A.M.> 
German. 

Orville  Harry  Brown,  A.B.,  Physiology. 

William  Henry  Bussey,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Mathematics. 

Matilda  Castro,  A.B.,  Philosophy. 

Harvey  Carr,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Philosophy. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Latin. 

Mintin  Asbury  Chrysler,  A.B.,  Botany. 

Eva  Wallace  Claus,  Ph.B.,  English. 

Wilbur  Adelman  Coggshall,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Astronomy. 

Anna  Lewis  Cole,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Romance. 

Frances  Gardiner  Davenport,  A.B.,  A.M.,  History. 

Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,  A.B.,  Latin. 

Thomas  Doubt,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Physics. 

Walter  Farleigh  Dodd,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Political  Science. 

Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Greek. 

Allen  Howard  Godbey,  A.M.,  Semitic. 

Charles  Goettsch,  A.B.,  German. 

Charles  Henry  Gray,  L.B.,  English. 

William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  A.M.,  Sanskrit. 

Ira  Calvert  Hamilton,  A  B.,  Political  Science. 

Rolvix  Harlan,  A.B.,  Church  History. 

Orie  Latham  Hatcher,  A.B.,  English. 

Evelyn  Shewell  Hayden,  S.B.,  Physics. 

Arthur  Erastus  Holt,  A.B.,  Systematic  Theology. 

James  Samuel  Horowitz,  L.B.,  Anatomy. 

Earl  Dean  Howard,  Ph.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  A.B.,  Greek. 

Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  A.B.,  A.M.,  History. 

Herbert  Edwin  Jordan,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Mathematics. 

George  Frederick  Kay,  A.B.,  Geology. 

William  Jacob  Keller,  A.M.,  Greek. 

Mary  Jackson  Kennedy,  A.B.,  Latin. 

John  Samuel  Kenyon,  A.B.,  English. 


Henry  Granger  Knight,  A.B.,  Chemistry. 
Edward  Benjamin  Krehbiel,  A.B.,  History. 
Henry  Landes,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Geology. 
William  Jett  Launck,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 
James  Henry  Lees,  A.B.,  Geology. 
William  Ray  Manning,  A.B.,  A.M.,  History. 
Axel  Leonard  Melander,  S.B.,  Zoology. 
George  Lane  Melton,  Ph.B.,  History. 
Louis  J.  Mercier,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Romance. 
Irving  Elgar  Miller,  A.M.,  Philosophy. 
Archibald  Ellsworth  Minard,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Biblical 
Greek. 

Robert  Lee  Moore,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Mathematics. 
Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  A.B.,  Philosophy. 
John  T.  McManis,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Education. 
Frederick  Owen  Norton,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Biblical 
Greek. 

Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  A.B.,  Latin. 
Marion  V.  Pierce,  A.B.,  Romance. 
Caroline  Louise  Ransom,  A.B.,  History  of  Art. 
Thomas  James  Riley,  A.B.,  Sociology. 
Burchard  Hayes  Roark,  S.B.,  Pathology. 
Henry  Alfred  Ruger,  A.B.,  Philosophy. 
Bert  Russell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Lincoln  Frederick  Schaub,  A.B.,  Philosophy. 
Hermann  Irving  Schlesinger,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 
John  William  Scott,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Zoology. 
Abbie  Mary  Lyon  Sharman,  A.B.,  English. 
Mary  Emily  Sinclair,  A.B.,  Mathematics. 
George  Bertrand  Smith,  S.B.,  Bacteriology. 
Arthur  Grant  Stillhamer,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Physics. 
George  Coffin  Taylor,  A.B.,  A.M.,  English. 
John  Giffin  Thompson,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 
Olaf  Alfred  Tofteen,  A.B.,  Semitic. 
La  Rue  Van  Hook,  A.B.,  Greek. 
Adolph  Carl  von  Noe,  A.B.,  German. 
Oswin  William  Wilcox,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 
Murray  Shipley  Wildman,  Ph.B.,  Political  Economy. 
Albert  Sherwood  Wilson,  A.B.,  D.B.,  Systematic 
Theology. 

Erville  Bartlett  Woods,  A.B.,  Sociology. 
Homer  Woolery,  A.B.,  Anatomy. 
Robert  Bradford  Wylie,  S.B.,  Botany. 
Charles  Zelamy,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Zoology. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


I.   DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

For  purposes  of  instruction  the  University  is  organized  into  departments.  The  following  departments  are 
included  within  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  give  instruction  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 

I.  Philosophy. 
II.  Political  Economy. 

III.  Political  Science. 

IV.  History. 
V.  The  History  of  Art. 

VI.  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
VII.  Comparative  Religion. 
VIII.  The  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
IX.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
X.  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative 
Philology. 

XL  The  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
XII.  The  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

XIII.  The  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

XIV.  The  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 


XV. 

The  English  Language  and  Literature,  and 

Rhetoric. 

XVI. 

Literature  (in  English.) 

XVII. 

Mathematics. 

XVIII. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

XIX. 

Physics. 

XX. 

Chemistry. 

XXI. 

Geology. 

XXIA. 

Geography. 

XXII. 

Zoology. 

XXIII. 

Anatomy. 

XXIV. 

Physiology  (including  Physiological  Chem- 

istry and  Pharmacology). 

XXV. 

Neurology. 

XXVI. 

Palaeontology. 

XXVII. 

Botany. 

XXVIII. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of 
about  twelve  weeks  each.  The  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters  begin  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
January,  and  April,  respectively,  and  the  Summer 
Quarter  on  the  day  next  following  the  last  day  of  the 
Spring  Quarter.  The  Summer  Quarter  is  divided 
into  two  equal  terms. 

At  the  close  of  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 


there  is  a  recess  of  about  a  week.  At  the  close  of  the 
Spring  Quarter  there  is  no  recess.  At  the  close  of 
the  Summer  Quarter  there  is  a  recess  of  about  four 
weeks. 

Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  any  one  of 
the  four  quarters,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
term  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  each  quarter 
at  the  Quarterly  Convocation. 


II.  THE  GRAD 

ORGANIZATION 

Two  Graduate  Schools  are  now  organized :  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  the 
Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  granted  : 

1)  To  those  who  have  been  graduated  from  the 
Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

2)  To  those  who  are  graduates  of  other  institu- 
tions of  good  standing,  and  who  hold  bache- 
lor's degrees  corresponding  to  those  conferred 
by  the  University. 


UATE  SCHOOLS. 

AND  ADMISSION. 

Applications  for  admission,  in  the  case  of  students 
not  graduates  of  the  University,  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  testimonials  as  to  character  and  scholarship. 
Whenever  possible,  such  testimonials  should  take  the 
form  of  diplomas,  written  or  printed  theses,  or  satis- 
factory evidence  in  some  other  form  of  the  student's 
fitness  for  admission 

It  should  be  noted  that  admission  to  a  Graduate 
School  does  not  necessarily  admit  to  candidacy  for  a 
higher  degree. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


A  course  of  instruction  which  meets  daily  (i.  e.,  four 
or  five  days  a  week)  throughout  the  quarter  is  called 
a  Major.  A  course  which  meets  daily  throughout  a 
term  is  called  a  Minor.  A  seminar  usually  counts  as 
a  Major. 


Courses  announced  for  the  Senior  Colleges  do  not 
usually  count  directly  towards  a  higher  degree,  In 
some  cases  they  are  included  among  the  announce- 
ments in  this  Circular  of  Information  because  they 
may  be  desirable  prerequisites  of  other  courses. 


DEGREES. 


Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a 
Doctor's  degree  under  the  conditions  specified  below 
1.  The  Master's  Degree.    Three  degrees  are  con- 
ferred, viz.:  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science, 
and  Master  of  Philosophy. 

1)  Candidacy.  Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  who  has  been  in  attendance  one  quar- 
ter or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course 
is  equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,* 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or 
departments  in  which  he  wishes  to  work,  be 
enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate 
Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree. 
2)  Requirements.  Students  thus  accepted  as 
candidates  will  be  given  a  Master's  degree  on 
fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements  : 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the 
University. 

b)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work 
taken  for  the  degree. 

c)  Either  of  the  following  sets  of  particular 
requirements  : 

I.  The  Specialist  Degree.  (1)  At  least  seven 
Majors  of  resident  graduate  work,  all 
falling  in  one  department  (or  nine  Majors, 
six  in  one  department  and  three  in 
another);  (2)  the  presentation  of  a  satis- 
factory dissertation  on  a  subject  approved 
by  the  department ;  (3)  The  delivery  of 
five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  this 
dissertation  to  the  University  Librarian. 
II.  The  Non-Specialist  Degree.  Nine  Majors 
of  resident  graduate  work  distributed 
among  three  departments,  three  in  each, 
and  not  more  than  six  in  any  one  group 
of  departments.  The  particular  courses 
to  be  offered  are  accepted  in  advance  by 


the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 
No  dissertation  is  required. 

The    following    are    the  recognized 
groups : 

1)  Philosophy  and  Education. 

2)  Political  Economy,  Political  Science, 
History,  Sociology. 

3)  The  History  of  Art,  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology, 
Greek,  Latin. 

4)  Comparative  Religion,  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek. 

5)  Romance,  Germanic,  English,  Litera- 
ture in  English. 

6)  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry. 

7)  Geology,  Geography. 

8)  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Neu- 
rology, Palaeontology,  Botany,  Pathol- 
ogy and  Bacteriology. 

2.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

1)  Candidacy.  Any  member  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  who  has  been  in  attendance  one  quar- 
ter or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago  *  whose 
thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  prin- 
cipal department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  (which  must 
be  certified  by  the  heads  of  those  depart- 
ments), may,  on  recommendation  by  the  prin- 
cipal department  in  which  he  wishes  to  work, 
be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doc- 
tor's degree. 

2)  Requirements.  Students  thus  accepted  as 
candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's  degree, 


*In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Dean 
on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Dean  cannot  always  report  upon 
these  statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  require- 
ments: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the 
University,  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted 
course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must 
include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects,  each  acceptable  to  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the 
work  done  in  preparation  for  the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed 
thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  candidate's 
work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression 
and  such  knowledge  of   subjects  consid- 


ered  fundamental    as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  several  departments. 
e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy may  not  take  more  than  two  thirds 
of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may 
not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the 
degree,  in  more  than  three  departments. 
3)  Work  done  in  other  Universities.  Graduate 
work  done  in  another  university  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  provided  that  the  institu- 
tion in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  stand- 
ing and  sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the 
particular  work  was  satisfactorily  performed. 
Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily 
count  for  more  than  one  and  one  half  years  of  resi- 
dent work  in  the  University  ;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted 
after  one  year  of  residence. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


L  The  University  Fellowships.  The  University 
appropriates  annually  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  for  Fellowships  in  the 
Graduate  Schools.  These  Fellowships  are  awarded 
by  the  Trustees  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  and  the  nomination  of  particular 
departments.  Each  year  about  seventy  fellowships 
are  assigned,  ranging  in  individual  value  from 
$120,  or  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three 
quarters,  to  $520. 

2.  Applications  for  Fellowships.  Applications  for 
fellowships  should  be  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  University,  and  should  be  in  his  hands  on 
or  before  March  1. 

3.  Appointments  to  Fellowships. 

1)  Date.  The  annual  assignment  of  fellowships  is 
made  about  the  first  of  April.  A  fellowship  is 
available  for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters 
beginning  with  the  Summer  Quarter  following 
the  date  of  appointment. 

2)  Attainments  Required.  The  candidate  must 
have  attained  proficiency  in  some  department. 
In  general  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one 
year  in  resident  study  after  receiving  his 
Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment 
special  weight  is  given  to  theses  indicating 
the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct  original 
investigation. 


4.  Special  Felloivships.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
University  Fellowships  mentioned  above,  there 
are  special  Fellowships  offered  by  individuals. 
These  vary  somewhat  in  number  and  amount 
from  year  to  year.  At  present  they  are  as  follows  : 

1)  The  William  A.  and  Fanny  C.  Talcott  Fel- 
lowships and  Scholarships.  In  1896  Wm.  A. 
Talcott,  of  Rockford,  111.,  endowed  four  Fel- 
lowships and  Scholarships,  two  of  which  bear 
his  name  and  two  the  name  of  his  wife,  Fanny 
C.  Talcott.  They  are  intended  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  graduates  of  the  Rockford  Col- 
lege, but  in  the  absence  of  such  beneficiaries 
may  be  assigned  to  others.  They  pay  the  tui- 
tion fees  of  those  appointed  to  them. 

2)  The  Bucknell  Fellowship,  yielding  $400,  offered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  Franklin,  Pa.,  is  open  to 
graduates  of  Bucknell  University.  The  ap- 
pointment to  this  fellowship  is  made  by  the 
faculty  of  Bucknell  University. 

3)  The  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal  Fellowship  in 
Chemistry  endowed  by  Mr.  Berthold  Loewen- 
thal of  Chicago  as  a  memorial  of  his  son 
Joseph  B.  Loewenthal.  It  yields  about  $420 
to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is 
awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  University. 
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5.  Graduate  Scholarships.  The  Scholarships  avail- 
able for  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  are  as 
follows : 

1)  Scholarships  for  Excellence  in  the  Work  of  the 
Senior  Colleges.  The  University  offers  twenty 
Scholarships  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the 
Senior  Colleges.  The  scholarships  are  assigned 
annually,  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges.  Each 
department  of  the  University,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  has  the 
privilege  of  naming  a  student  who  is  for  that 
year  the  honor  student  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
in  that  department,  and  to  this  student  there  is 
given  a  Graduate  Scholarship  yielding  in  each 
case  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  tuition  fees 
for  three  quarters  ($120)  provided  the  student 
continues  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 

2)  The  William  A.  and  Fanny  C.  Talcott  Fellow- 
ships and  Scholarships.  See  under  Fellow- 
ships. 

3)  Affiliation  Scholarships.  Under  the  conditions 
of  affiliation  with  Kalamazoo  College,  Des 
Moines  College,  Butler  College,  John  B.  Stet- 
son University,  and  Illinois  College,  the  three 
students  who  stand  highest  in  scholarship  and 
general  excellence  in  each  graduating  class  are 
awarded  scholarships  covering  the  University 
tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120).  Under 
this  arrangement  the  University  offers  : 

Three  Scholarships  to  graduates  of  Kala- 
mazoo College. 

INCIDENTAL 

1.  Physical  Culture.  Work  in  the  department  of 
Physical  Culture  is  open  to  students  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 


Three  Scholarships  to  graduates  of  Des 
Moines  College. 

Three  Scholarships  to  graduates  of  Butler 
College. 

Three  Scholarships  to  graduates  of  John 
B.  Stetson  University. 

Three  Scholarships  to  graduates  of  Illinois 
College. 

4)  Scholarships  for  Teachers  in  Affiliated  Schools, 
Under  the  conditions  of  affiliation  teachers  in 
the  various  Affiliated  Schools  of  the  University 
are  assigned  Scholarships  covering  the  tuition 
fee.  The  conditions  under  which  these  Schol- 
arships may  be  obtained  will  be  mailed  on  ap- 
plication. 

5)  Scholarships  for  Public  Speaking.  —  Three 
Scholarships,  each  yielding  the  amount  of 
forty  dollars  ($40)  or  the  tuition  fee  for  a 
quarter,  are  awarded  the  winners  in  the  pre- 
liminary contests  in  public  speaking.  In  case 
the  winner  in  a  preliminary  contest  has  pre- 
viously secured  a  scholarship  in  this  way  in 
the  Graduate  Schools,  the  award  is  made  to 
the  second  in  rank. 

6)  Scholarships  for  Officers.  —  Forty  Scholar- 
ships, each  yielding  the  tuition  fees  for  three 
quarters  ($120),  are  assigned  annually  to  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties,  or  wives  of  members,  who 
may  desire  to  take  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
University. 

PRIVILEGES. 

2.  Chapel- Assembly.  A  weekly  chapel -assembly 
for  the  students  of  the  graduate  schools  is 
held  on  Thursdays,  at  10:30  a.m.  Attendance  is 
optional. 


III.   LIBRARIES,  LABORATORIES,  AND  MUSEUMS. 


THE  LIBRARIES. 

The  General  Library  is  for  the  use  of  students  in  all 
departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have 
matriculated  and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  at 
one  time  three  volumes  from  the  General  Library. 
These  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  desired,  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks. 

The  approximate  estimate  of  the  books  at  present  in 
the  library  is  367,442. 


All  the  Branch  and  Departmental  libraries  are 
catalogued  and  classified.  Most  of  the  collections 
in  the  General  Library  are  now  permanently  ar- 
ranged. 

The  General  Library  is  open  on  every  week  day  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  The  Library  receives  1,287  cur- 
rent periodical  publications,  including  the  transac- 
tions and  proceedings  of  learned  societies. 

The  Departmenal  Libraries  are  closed  at  6:00  p.m., 
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and  are  not  open  during  the  evening  except  to  those 
to  whom  special  permission  has  been  granted  by  the 
departmental  adviser. 

THE  LABORATORIES. 

The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Ryerson 
Physical  Laboratory  contains  rooms  for  special  re- 
search, small  laboratories  for  work  of  investigation, 
large  laboratories  for  general  instruction,  lecture- 
rooms,  class-rooms,  library,  museum,  and  offices. 

The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  is  a  group  of  four 
buildings  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Anatomical, 
Botanical,  Physiological,  and  Zoological  Sciences. 
Medical  instructions  is  given  in  three  of  these  labora- 
tories. 

THE  MUSEUMS. 
The  Walker  Museum  contains  the  collections  of 
fossils  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  and  various 
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mineralogical,  anthropological,  palaeontologic,  and 
geological  collections,  donated  to  or  deposited  in  the 
Museum.  It  contains  also  the  lecture-rooms  and 
libraries  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Anthropology. 

The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  contains  a  series  of 
large  and  well-equipped  rooms  for  the  installation  and 
exhibition  of  museum  material.  The  Biblical,  the 
Comparative  Religion,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Egyptian 
collections  occupy  the  second  floor.  A  large  assembly 
room  and  administration  offices  are  on  the  first  floor, 
and  a  library  on  the  third  floor. 

THE  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  is  situated 
near  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Its  principal  instru- 
ment is  a  refracting  telescope  of  40  inches  aperture. 


IV.    GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE. 


Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  When  presenting  him- 
self for  admission  to  the  University,  the  student  should 
bring  his  diploma,  and  present  it,  with  any  letters  of 


introduction,  at  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Grad- 
uate Schools.  Detailed  directions  will  be  furnished 
the  Deans'  office  as  to  the  mode  of  matriculation  and 
registration  for  courses  of  introduction  desired. 


FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 


1.  Matriculation  Fee.  The  Matriculation  fee  is  $5.00, 
and  is  required  of  every  student  on  entrance  to  the 
University. 

2.  Tuition  Fee. 

a)  The  Tuition  fee  is  $40.00  per  quarter  (including 
the  library  and  incidental  fee,  $5.00)  for  regular 
work  (three  Majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two 
Majors. 

b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking 
only  one  Major  (or  equivalent),  one  half  the  full 
tuition  fee  being  charged. 

c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and 
payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  Al. 


3.  Laboratory  Fee. 

Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00 
for  a  Major  course,  and  $2.50  for  a  Minor  course. 
Students  in  Biology  pay  $2.50  for  a  Major  course, 
and  $1.25  for  a  Minor  course,  except  for  courses 
in  Gross  Anatomy,  in  which  the  fee  is  $5.00  for  a 
Major  course. 

Ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for 
Laboratory  work  in  any  one  department  (M. 
and  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion). 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Laboratory  fee,  students 
in  Chemistry  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  en- 
titling them  to  $5.00  worth  of  Laboratory  mate 
rial.  Students  in  Biology  will  procure  a  coupon 
ticket,  entitling  them  to  $2.50  worth  of  Labora- 
tory material.  Unused  portions  will  be  redeemed. 

4.  Graduation  Fee. 

The  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 
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ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Nine  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the  The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 

quadrangles.    Two  of  these  are  reserved  for  the  stu-  annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in 

dents  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women.  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 

A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  lowest     average  liberal 

each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by  the  President  of     University  bill,  tuition   $120  00       $120  00       $165  00 

the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the  «j  ou        m  00        IS  So 

members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the     ™au°£ryy   !jj  °j}  25  00  35  00 

_       lje     '       „      rT  .        ,A     .        '  ,  .  „         Text-books  and  stationery   10  00  20  00  50  00 

Faculties  of  the  University  by  the  members  of  the  *$295  00       $396  00       $655  qq 

House.    The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined  r,  .  ,          ,       .    ,   ,    ,      ,     _  , 

.      ,    , .          ,       ,   TT                ,„           .          ,  It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to 

by  election,  and  each  House  is  selt-governing  under  ..                     .  ,            .        .    _  . 

,       ,    ,   ...    —  ,       .,    >,        .,  reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates 

the  general  control  of  the  University  Council.  ,       *  _            ,  .  ,               .       .     .      .  ,  , 

can  do  so.    Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $14.00  with  heat  Hght>  and  care?  may  be  obtained  at  f rom  $LOO 

to  $75.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.    This  includes  a  week  upwards?  the  $L00  rate  being  easily  secured 

heat,  light,  and  care.    Each  hall  for  women  has  sepa-  where  two  students  room  together.    Many  places  offer 

rate  dining  hall  and  parlors.    The  cost  of  table  board  room  and  board  frQm  u  5Q  upwards.    There  are  etu. 

in  these  halls  is  $42.00  a  quarter.  dent  dubs  which  secure  board  at  ^  fche  rate  duHng 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  con-  the  past  year  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  week.  A 
cerning  rooms  and  board  within  or  without  the  quad-  iist  of  approved  boarding  places  outside  the  quad- 
rangles, should  be  made  to  the  Registrar.  rangles  is  kept  on  file  at  the  Information  Office,  Cobb 

For  further  details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding  them  may 

and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application.  there  be  obtained. 


V.   THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 


Work  for  non-resident  students  is  offered  by  the 
University  through  the  University  Extension  Division. 

The  Lecture-study  Department  offers  courses  of  sys- 
tematic lecture-studies  by  members  of  the  University 
Faculty,  in  communities  where  any  committee  or 
organization  will  undertake  the  responsibility  of  local 
management. 


The  Correspondence-study  Department  offers  to 
individual  students  systematic  courses  of  study  in 
secondary  and  college  subjects  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  a  University  instructor.  For 
further  information  consult  the  Circulars  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  University  Extension  Division. 


VI.   UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 


University  College  is  the  college  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  center  of  the  city.  It  was 
originally  designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  active 
teachers  of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  This  service  the 
college  still  performs  though  its  courses  are  open  to 
all  persons  upon  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the 
colleges  and  the  graduate  schools  on  the  quadrangles. 


The  courses  are  given  at  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  203 
Michigan  avenue,  in  the  afternoon,  evening,  and  on 
Saturday.  The  courses  offered  are  not  only  for  under- 
graduate students,  but  also  for  graduate  students  who 
will  receive  credit  for  their  work  in  like  manner  as 
undergraduate  students. 


VII.    JOURNALS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Through  the  University  Press  the  following  departmental  periodicals  are  published  : 
The  Biblical  World.    Edited  by  William  R.  Har-     Chicago  School  of  Education,  John  Dewey,  Director ; 
per,  President  of  the  University.     An   illustrated     George  H.  Locke,  Managing  Editor.  A  journal  of  sec- 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  systematic  Bible  study.     ondary  education.    Published  monthly,  except  in  July 
The  School  Review.    Edited  by  the  University  of     and  August. 
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The  Elementary  School  Teacher.  Edited  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education,  John 
Dewey,  Director;  Ella  F.  Young,  Managing  Editor 
Published  monthly,  except  in  July  and  August.  A 
journal  of  elementary  education. 

The  Botanical  Gazette.  Edited  by  John  M.  Coul- 
ter, Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Charles  R.  Barnes, 
Professor  of  Plant  Physiology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.    Published  monthly,  with  illustrations. 

The  Astrophysical  Journal.  Edited  by  George  E. 
Hale,  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  Edwin  B.  Frost,  Professor  of 
Astrophysics  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  leading  astrophysicists  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Published  monthly,  except  in 
February  and  August. 

The  Journal  of  Geology.  Edited  by  Thomas  C. 
Chamberlin,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Published 
semi-quarterly,  with  illustrations. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Edited  by 
Albion  W.  Small,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Pub- 
lished bimonthly,  with  illustrations. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Econony.  Edited  by  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Managing  Editor,  Assistant  Professor  Thor- 
stein  B.  Veblen.    Published  quarterly. 

The  American  Journal  of  Theology.  Edited  by 
the  Divinity  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Published  quarterly. 

The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures.  Edited  by  William  R.  Harper,  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Managing  Editor,  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Francis  Harper.    Published  quarterly. 

Modern  Philology.  —  Managing  Editor,  Philip  S. 
Allen,  Assistant  Professor  of  German.  Published 
quarterly. 

The  Manual  Training  Magazine.  Edited  by 
Charles  A.  Bennett,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Manual  Arts  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria, 
Illinois.    Published  quarterly. 

The  University  Record,  Edited  by  the  Recorder 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.    Published  monthly. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


I.    THE   DEPARTMENT    OF  PHILOSOPHY, 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

JAMES  H.  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

NATHANIEL  M.  BUTLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

GEORGE  H.  MEAD,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

JAMES  R.  ANGELL,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

ADDISON  W.  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

THOMAS  P.  BAILEY,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

GEORGE  HERBERT  LOCKE,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

WILLARD  C.  GORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
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FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

In  Philosophy. 

HARVEY  CARR,  S.M.  CHARLES  CLAYTON  MORRISON,  A.B. 

MATHILDA  CASTRO,  A.B.  LINCOLN  FREDERICK  SCHAUB,  A.B. 

IRVING  ELGAR  MILLER,  A.M.  HENRY  ALFRED  RUGER,  A.B. 

In  Education. 

JOHN  T.  McMANIS,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  training  in  the  methods  of  philosophic  inquiry,  reflection, 
and  statement,  and  thus  to  equip  competent  teachers  and  investigators  in  the  various  branches.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  secure  this  aim  save  as  the  student  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  results  already  achieved. 
Stress  is  therefore  laid  upon  intimate  contact  with  what  has  already  been  done  and  upon  knowledge  of  how  it 
has  been  done.  The  department  will  aim  to  train  specialists,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate 
general  knowledge.  Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  will  be  required  to  select  for  special  attention,  and  to 
make  some  particular  investigation  in  one  of  the  four  fields  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  history  of  philosophy, 
psychology,  ethics;  but  this  specialization  will  presuppose  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  branches  to  enable 
one  to  direct,  and  if  necessary  to  undertake,  teaching  in  them. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  life,  philosophy  has  much  of  value  for  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  philosophy  lay  so  close  to 
the  various  sciences,  social,  historical,  and  biological,  on  one  side,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical  life  on 
the  other,  as  at  present.  The  department  desires  in  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  courses  to  make  due 
recognition  of  this  fact.  It  is  hoped  and  intended,  for  example,  that  the  courses  in  the  history  and  theory  of 
logic  will  be  useful  to  special  scientific  students  who  are  interested  in  the  intellectual  basis  and  relations  of 
their  own  disciplines ;  that  the  history  of  philosophy  will  serve  to  illuminate  literature  and  political  history, 
that  courses  in  ethics  will  be  serviceable  to  those  working  in  the  social  and  political  sciences  generally,  as  well  as 
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to  those  preparing  for  the  ministry,  law,  and  journalism ;  that  psychology  will  be  a  welcome  ally  to  the  biolog- 
ical sciences,  and  to  those  fitting  themselves  for  the  work  of  teachers  and  physicians. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  are  expecting  to  take  philosophy  as  a  subsidiary  subject  for  the 
Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  are  urgently  requested  to  see  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  once  after  coming  into 
University  residence,  and  to  arrange  for  this  work  in  advance.  From  six  to  nine  Majors  are  required 
according  to  the  amount  of  time  already  spent  in  philosophic  studies.  The  equivalents  of  the  elementary 
courses  in  psychology,  ethics,  and  logic  are  required  as  antecedents.  Work  will  be  assigned  according  as  the 
principal  work  is  in  literary,  scientific,  or  historical  and  social  lines. 

A  student  presenting  himself  for  the  doctor's  degree  with  philosophy  as  the  chief  subject  will  be 
required  to  have  the  equivalents  of  Courses  4-6  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  psy- 
chology ;  the  latter  may  be  either  experimental  or  general,  or  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two.  He  may 
further  specialize,  as  already  indicated,  in  history  of  philosophy,  psychology,  ethics,  and  logics  and  meta- 
physics. Experimental  psychology  may  be  offered  as  a  principal  or  as  a  subsidiary  subject.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  student  should  be  prepared  in  the  equivalents  of  Courses  10-14,  in  one  or  more,  at  least,  of  the 
theoretical  courses,  and  as  a  rule  should  also  take  some  work  in  physiology  or  neurology. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  a  building  of  its  own  at  5704  EJlis  avenue.  The  extensive  collection 
of  apparatus  is  primarily  assigned  to  afford  thorough  training  in  accepted  methods  of  investigation.  New 
apparatus  required  for  research  work  is  promptly  supplied. 

The  library  of  the  department  contains  the  more  important  works  on  logic,  psychology,  the  history  of 
philosophy,  aesthetics,  ethics,  and  with  sets  of  the  philosophical  journals. 

EDUCATION. 

It  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  work  in  education  to  train  competent  specialists  for  the  broad  and  scientific 
treatment  of  educational  problems.  The  courses  provided  for  this  end  fall  in  the  main  under  three  heads : 
(1)  Courses  in  psychology  and  related  work;  (2)  Courses  in  educational  theory;  (3)  Courses  in  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches.  Only  courses  of  the  second  class  are  separately  printed  here. 
Courses  under  (1)  and  (3)  will  be  found  under  their  respective  departments. 

It  is  believed  that  any  profitable  study  of  educational  theory  and  method  presupposes  a  thorough  grounding 
in  psychological  principles ;  that  a  scientific  treatment  of  educational  problems  demands  as  a  prerequisite  a 
familiarity  with  the  methods  and  results  of  the  modern  study  of  the  development  of  intelligence ;  that  an 
appreciation  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  education  requires  that  discipline  in  the  estimate  of  values  and  ideals 
which  is  afforded  by  ethics ;  and  that  a  broad  outlook  is  best  gained  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
human  thought.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  courses  in  educational  theory  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  the  Introductory  Courses  in  psychology  and  ethics,  and  that  advanced  work  in  this  department  be 
accompanied  by  further  work  in  the  lines  indicated  above.  In  this  connection  attention  is  also  called  to  the 
related  courses  in  biology,  physiology,  neurology,  and  social  science. 

The  instructors  in  the  department  edit  The  School  Review,  a  journal  of  secondary  education,  and  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher,  a  journal  of  elementary  education,  each  issued  ten  times  a  year,  and  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press ;  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year. 

The  department  maintains  a  school  or  a  laboratory  of  educational  research  and  demonstration  known  as 
the  University  Laboratory  School.  The  theoretical  principles  of  the  educational  courses  are  practically  elabo- 
rated and  tested  in  this  school. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903— Spring  Quarter,  1Q04. 

M= Minor  course=  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM= Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj =Maj or  course =a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  doublecourse  for  twelve  weeks. 

4, 5.  History  of  Philosophy. — (For  the  Senior  Colleges.) 
These  courses  are  designed  (1)  as  a  survey  of 
the  history  of  thought,  considered  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  sciences,  to  literature,  and  to  social 
and  political  conditions;  and  (2)  as  an  intro- 
duction to  philosophy  through  a  more  careful 
study  of  some  of  the  most  important  systems,  j 
Windelband's  History  of  Philosophy,  with  lec- 


COURSES  IN  THE  HlSTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Note.—  Courses  4-6  form  a  continuous  course  given  each  year, 
designed  especially  for  Senior  College  students.  They  may  count 
as  graduate  work  by  special  arrangement.  Any  one  of  the 
three  may  be  taken  by  itself.  Courses  21-28  are  intended  for 
graduate  students  who  wish  to  cover  the  field  in  a  more  thor- 
ough manner.  The  courses  in  Ancient  and  those  in  Modern 
Philosophy  are  given  in  alternate  years,  and  the  work  may  be 
begun  in  either  year. 
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tures,  and  readings  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Des- 
cartes, Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant. 

2Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 

Professor  Tufts. 
Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Note.  — In  the  Autumn  Quarter  special  work  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  graduate  students  who  in  the  winter  will  proceed  to 
take  Course  24,  while  undergraduate  students  will  proceed  to 
take  Course  5. 

6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries. — This  is  a  non-technical 
course,  for  Senior  College  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. It  forms  the  conclusion  of  Course  5, 
but  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  Courses 
1  and  2.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter  ;  11: 00. 

Dr.   . 

21.  Kant's  Practical  Philosophy  and  Teleology. — 

Considered  in  themselves  and  in  relation  to  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  A  knowledge  of  the 
latter  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  course.  Abbott's 
Kanfs  Theory  of  Ethics,  with  selections  from 
other  works.  The  ethics  will  be  considered  the 
first  term  ;  the  teleology  the  second.  For  grad- 
uate students. 

Mj.  (or  M.,  either  term).  Summer  Quarter;  2: 00. 

Professor  Tufts. 

22.  Spencer's  Philosophy. — For  Senior  College  and 

graduate  students. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  8:00. 

Professor  Tufts. 

24.  Aristotle's  Metaphysics. — The  discussion  will  re- 

late Aristotle's  metaphysics  to  Greek  scientific 
thought  both  natural  and  social,  and  will  aim 
to  indicate  in  what  sense  it  is  an  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  the  Greek  theory  of  reality.  This 
will  involve  some  discussion  of  the  metaphysics 
as  a  medium  for  mediaeval  thought.  The  course 
will  appropriately  follow  Course  4. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Mead. 

25.  Renaissance  Philosophy. —  Hobbs,  Descartes,  and 

Spinoza.    For  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00. 

Dr.  Ames. 

26.  British  Philosophy,  from  Locke  to  Mill.— Both 

the  ethical  and  the  epistemological  develop- 
ments will  be  considered.  For  graduate  stu- 
dents. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00. 

Professor  Tufts. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


27.  Leibniz  and  Kant.— A  brief  presentation  of  the 

chief  conceptions  of  Leibniz,  followed  by  a  more 
comprehensive  consideration  of  Kant's  thought. 
For  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  11 : 00. 
Professor  Tufts. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

28.  Post-Kantian  Idealism.— The  successors  of  Kant. 

For  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00. 
Professor  Tufts. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

Courses  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

29.  Philosophy  of  Religion.— Consideration  of  some 

of  its  more  important  problems,  with  special 
reference  to  present  tendencies.  For  Senior 
College  and  graduate  students. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  12: 00. 

Dr.  Ames. 

30.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.— Fundamental  prob- 

lems and  standpoints  in  philosophy.  Senior 
College  and  graduate  students. 

Prerequisite  :  Introductory  Psychology  and 
Ethics. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  9: 30. 

Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

31.  The  Philosophy  of  Science.— An  historical  survey 

of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  will  be 
followed  by  a  psychological  analysis  of  their 
leading  concepts.  For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Mead. 

32.  The  Philosophy  of  Evolution.— The  writings  of 

the  principal  exponents  of  evolution  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences.  For  Senior  College  and  grad- 
uate students.         Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Mead. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

33, 34, 35.  The  Theory  of  Logic— The  course  as  a  whole 
is  designed  to  advance  a  critical  and  construct- 
ive theory  of  the  logical  functions :  judgment 
conception,  and  inference.  They  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  one  another,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  thought  to  experience  and  reality  will 
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be  considered.  Texts:  Lotz,  Mills,  and  Studies 
in  Logical  Theory. 

3Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  8:30. 

Professor  Dewey. 
Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

36.  Organic  and  Mental  Evolution  and  Development. 

Lectures.  Text-books  :  the  Lecturer's  Develop- 
ment and  Evolution,  and  Mental  Development 
in  the  Child  and  the  Race. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:  30. 
Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin. 

36A.  Seminar.  —  Conference  and  Discussions  on 
Genetic  and  Social  Psychology,  following  upon 
the  lectures  of  Course  36.  Based  upon  the 
Lecturer's  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations 
in  Mental  Development. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  Tues., 
Thurs.,  Fri.,  12:  00. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  those  taking  Course  36. 

Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin. 

36,37,38.  Seminar:  Philosophic  Problems. — An  exam- 
ination of  the  logical  presuppositions  of  contem- 
porary philosophy. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters ; 
Tues.,  4 : 00-6: 00.  Professor  Dewey. 

37C.  Philosophical  Method.  —  A  discussion  of  the 
method  of  determining  fundamental  philosoph- 
ical concepts. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Professor  Dewey. 

This  course  can  be  taken  only  by  advanced  graduate 
students.  In  addition  to  elementary  work  in  psy- 
chology and  ethics,  a  thorough  course  in  the  history 
of  modern  philosophy,  and  Course  30  or  its  equiva- 
lent, are  prerequisites.  It  may  profitably  be  preceded 
by  22. 

39.  Development  of  Judgment  from  Locke  through 

Kant. — For  Senior  College  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

40.  Departmental  Seminar.— The  topic  for  1903-4  is 

Perception,  considered  from  the  historical,  psy- 
chological, and  metaphysical  points  of  view. 
Fortnightly  meetings.  Open  only  to  fellows  and 
regularly  enrolled  candidates  for  the  doctor's 
degree.   No  credit. 

The  Instructors  of  the  Department. 


Courses  in  Ethics. 

41.  Political  Ethics. — An  account  of  the  leading  prob- 

lems and  historical  theories  regarding  moral 
aspects  of  the  State,  Law,  Rights,  etc. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

42,  43.  Sociology  of  Ethics.— This  course  will  ap- 

proach the  problems  of  ethics  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  organization.  In  the  autumn  the 
ethical  problems  relating  to  the  various  institu- 
tions of  society  will  be  discussed  ;  in  the  winter 
the  ethical  problems  relating  to  the  connection 
of  the  individual  and  society.  For  graduate 
students. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters ;  12:00. 

Professor  Dewey. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

44.  The  Psychology  of  Ethics. — This  course  will  in- 

clude particularly  the  ethics  of  self-control  and 
self-realization,  and  the  significance  of  psycho- 
logical analysis  for  ethical  theory.  For  gradu- 
ate students.         Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 

Professor  Dewey. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

45.  The  Evolution  of  Morality. — This  course  will  give 

a  general  review  of  the  typical  facts  in  the 
growth  of  moral  customs  and  ideals.  Primitive 
human  morality  will  be  discussed,  considering 
three  or  four  types  of  tribal  life  and  the  ethical 
development  of  institutions  and  the  individual 
in  these  types.  The  method  pursued  is  that  of 
social  psychology.    For  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  12:00. 
Professor  Tufts. 

Note. —  Courses  45,  41,  and  47  form  a  year's  consecutive 
course  in  Ethics. 

47.  Recent  Ethical  Theory. — The  important  problems 
and  tendencies  of  recent  ethical  theory  will  re- 
ceive comparative  treatment.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  papers. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  12: 00. 
Professor  Tufts. 

Courses  in  Psychology. 
9.  Outline  of  Experimental  Psychology. —  Lectures 
and  class  demonstrations  illustrating  the  scope 
and  technique  of  experimental  methods  in  psy- 
chology. For  Senior  College  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 

Dr.  Fite. 

Prerequisite :  Introductory  Psychology. 
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10,  11,  12.  Experimental  Psychology.  Training 
Course.— This  course  is  designed  to  afford  stu- 
dents preliminary  training  for  independent  re- 
search and  for  teaching  this  branch.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  laboratory  course.  Students  may  enter 
this  course  at  the  beginning  of  any  of  the  three 
quarters.  The  work  is,  however,  closely  con- 
nected, and  the  department  strongly  recommends 
adherence  to  the  regular  sequence,  as  indicated 
in  the  course  numbers. 

3Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Lectures  :  8  : 30. 

Laboratory  :  8: 30-10: 30  or  3: 00-5: 00. 

Associate  Professor  Angell 


Note.  — Lectures  and  Laboratory  work  occur  on  different 
days. 

Course  10:  Will  be  given  to  the  study  of  visual  and 
auditory  sensations,  introduced  by  a  general  pre- 
sentation of  psychological  methods. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Angell 


Course  11:  Will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  cuta- 
neous, kinesthetic,  gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensa- 
tions. Winter  Quarter. 

Dr.   . 

Course  12:  Will  consider  the  application  of  experi- 
mental methods  to  the  study  of  the  more  complex 
processes  of  consciousness.  Spring  Quarter. 

Dr.   . 

13, 14, 15.  Experimental  Psychology.  Research  Course. 
This  course  is  primarily  intended  for  purposes 
of  original  investigation.  It  presupposes  a 
course  like  the  foregoing,  or  extended  practice 
in  other  laboratory  work,  biological  or  physio- 
logical. Selected  problems  will  be  assigned  to 
individual  students. 

In  Courses  10, 11,  and  13-15  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  do  work  on  the  strictly  physio- 
logical side  of  psychology — in  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Unusual  facil- 
ities for  such  work  are  afforded  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Neurology  and  Physiology,  and  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  psychology  is  called 
to  these  courses,  described  more  fully  in  the 
special  programmes  of  those  departments.  Rele- 
vant work  in  these  lines  will,  with  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  the  respective  departments, 
be  credited  in  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  de- 


gree in  philosophy  when  the  principal  subject 
is  experimental  psychology.  - 

3Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Associate  Professor  Angell 


10A.  Experimental  Psychology.— This  will  be  a  lec- 
ture course,  illuetrated  by  class-room  experi- 
ments, and  is  designed  to  give  to  those  unfa- 
miliar with  the  subject  a  general  acquaintance 
with  laboratory  methods  and  apparatus. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 
Psychological  Laboratory.  Dr.  Fite. 

16.  Psychology  of  Space  Perception. — This  course  will 

undertake  a  critical  presentation  of  the  modern 
literature  of  visual  and  tactual  space  perception, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  more  empirical 
features.  The  problems  of  auditory  space  will 
be  considered  if  time  permits.  For  advanced 
graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Angell. 

17.  Advanced  Psychology. — A  discussion  of  selected 

problems  and  theories,  with  a  view  to  defining 
the  tendencies  at  work  in  the  development  of 
contemporary  psychology.  For  advanced  grad- 
uate students.         Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9: 30. 

Associate  Professor  Angell. 

17A.  Advanced  Psychology. — An  analytic  discussion 
of  some  of  the  more  important  problems  of 
psychological  theory,  with  special  reference  to 
present  discussion. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11: 00.  See 
17B.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

17B.  Advanced  Psychology. — An  analysis  of  the  more 
general  forms  of  pyschological  problem,  with  a 
review  and  estimate  of  the  present  tendencies 
in  psychological  theory. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:00. 
Psychological  Laboratory.    See  17A. 

Dr.  Fite. 

19.  Contemporary  Social  Psychology. —  The  develop- 
ment of  social  psychology  from  individual 
psychology  will  be  traced,  and  its  justification 
and  methods  discussed. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mead. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 
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20.  Comparative  Psychology. — With  especial  reference 
to  the  psychology  of  language. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mead. 

63.  Genetic  Psychology.  —  A  consideration  of  prob- 
lems, methods,  and  data  in  the  psychological 
growth  of  children  and  youth.  For  Senior  Col- 
lege and  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

83.  Individual  Psychology. — Research  and  observa- 
tion regarding  types  of  psychological  tempera- 
ment, capacity,  etc.,  with  special  reference  to 
methods  of  study  and  classification  of  children. 
For  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

Courses  in  ^Esthetics. 

7.  ^Esthetics. — An  introduction  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  aesthetics.  The  two  aspects  of  the 
aesthetic  field,  viz.:  appreciation,  or  criticism, 
and  artistic  production  will  be  analyzed,  and 
their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference 
both  to  their  psychological  origin,  and  to  their 
historic  relations  in  the  development  of  art. 
For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  8:30. 
Professor  Tufts. 
Prerequisite  :  Introductory  Psychology . 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

Courses  in  Education. 

For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

59.  Logic  Applied  to  Education. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:[00. 
Professor  Dewey. 

59A.  Method  of  the  Recitation.  —  A  discussion  of  or 
conduct  of  the  recitation,  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  application  of  logical  methods. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:  30. 

Professor  Dewey. 

60.  Educational  Psychology. — The  discussion  of  psy- 

chological problems  which  have  reference  to 
education.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

This  course  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  Minor 
either  term.  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 


61.  The  History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Prac- 

tice from  Ancient  Times  to  the  i8th  Century. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

62.  Educational  Thought  and  Progress  During  the 

i8th  and  19th  Centuries. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

66.  History  of  the  Development  of  Educational  Theory. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  8:  30. 
Professor  Young. 

68.  Problems  of  Teaching  and  Management  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

70.  The  Aim  and  Equipment  of  the  High  School 
Teacher.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Locke. 

70A.  Problems  of  High  School  Teaching  and  Man- 
agement.— Designed  for  high  school  principals 
and  teachers. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

For  the  Senior  Colleges  and  the  Graduate  Schools. 

63.  Genetic  Psychology.  —  Problems,  methods  and 

data  in  the  psychological  growth  of  children 
and  youth.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Gore. 
Prerequisite  :  Elementary  Psychology. 

64.  Mind  and  Body.— A  discussion  of  their  relationship 

with  reference  to  educational  topics. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gore. 
Prerequisite :  At  least  one  course  in  Psy- 
chology beyond  the  introductory  course.. 

65.  Psychology  Applied  to  Education. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  8:30. 
Professor  Young. 

67.  Ethics  Applied  to  Education. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Young. 
Prerequisite :  Elementary  Psychology  and 
Ethics. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.) 
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69.  Problems  in  Teaching  and  Management  in  the 
High  School.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  8: 30. 

Professor  Young. 

71.  Topics  in  Secondary  Education. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Butler. 

71A.  Topics  in  Secondary  Education. — A  discussion 
of  problems  in  high  school  organization  and 
teaching.  M. 

Professor  Butler. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

72.  National  School  Systems :  England,  Germany 

and  the  United  States.      Mj.   Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Butler. 

72A.  National  School  Systems. — With  special  refer- 
ence to  changes  in  the  secondary  education 
now  in  progress  in  Germany,  England  and  the 
United  States.  M. 

Professor  Butler. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

For  the  Graduate  Schools. 

73.  History  of  Educational  Effort  in  Great  Britain.— 

The  historical  evolution  of  public  education  in 
Great  Britain. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 

This  course  taken  with  Professor  Butler's  course  in 
contemporary  school  system  in  the  second  quarter 
constitutes  a  Mj.  Either  course  may,  however,  be 
taken  separately. 

74.  Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United 

States,  with  Special  Reference  to  State  Control. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

75.  City  School  Administration. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 

75 A.  Social  Aspects  of  Education. — The  correlation 
of  the  school  with  other  educational  forces  of 
the  community  ;  designed  particularly  for  super- 
intendents, supervisors  and  principals. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 


76.  Psychologic  Basis  of  Education. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Young. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

77.  Theories  of  Education  in  the  20th  Century. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Young. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

78.  Sociologic  Basis  of  Education. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Young. 

79.  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Language  and 

History.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:  30. 

Professor  Young. 

Note. — la  subsequent  years  (a)  the  Arts,  (6)  Science,  will  be 
substituted  for  Language  and  History. 

80.  Educational  Classics.-  Republic  of  Plato  ;  Oratory 

by  Quintilian,  and  selections  from  Renaissance 
Literature.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9:  30. 

Professor  Young. 

82.  Philosophy  Applied  to  Education. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Dewey. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

83.  Individual  Pyschology.  —  Research  and  observa- 

tion with  respect  to  types  of  pyschological  tem- 
perament, capacity,  etc.;  with  special  reference 
to  methods  of  study  and  classification  of  chil- 
dren. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

90.  Seminar  :  Conflict  of  Studies  in  the  Curriculum.-— 
With  special  reference  to  the  conflict  between 
the  humanities  and  science.  Open  only  after 
special  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Professor  Dewey. 

92,  93,  94.  Special  Research.— Open  only  to  graduate 
students  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching. 
3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
The  Instructors  in  the  Department. 

For  additional  work  in  education  with  special  ref- 
erence both  to  elementary  and  secondary  teaching, 
see  the  general  Circular  of  Information  of  the  School 
of  Education. 
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II    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JAMES  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

THORSTEIN  B.  VEBLEN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

WILLIAM  HILL,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

HENRY  RAND  HATFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

HERBERT  J.  DAVENPORT,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 


BRUCE  WYMAN,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Property,  etc.,  Harvard  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1903)» 
Lecturer  on  Modern  Commercial  Law. 

FELLOWS. 
1903=1004. 

EDITH  ABBOTT,  A.B.  HOWARD  EARL  DEAN,  Ph.B. 

WILLIAM  JETT  LAUNCK,  A.B.  JOB  GIFFIN  TJEJOMPSON,  A.B. 

MURRAY  SHIPLEY  WILDMAN,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  intended  to  provide,  by  symmetrically  arranged  courses  of  instruction,  a 
complete  training  in  the  various  branches  of  economics,  beginning  with  elementary  work  and  passing  by 
degrees  to  the  higher  work  of  investigation.  A  chief  aim  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  teach  methods  of 
work,  to  foster  a  judicial  spirit,  and  to  cultivate  an  attitude  of  scholarly  independence.  (1)  The  student 
may  pass,  in  the  various  courses  of  instruction,  over  the  whole  field  of  economics.  (2)  When  fitted,  he  will 
be  urged  to  pursue  some  special  investigation.  (3)  For  the  encouragement  of  research  and  the  training  of 
properly  qualified  teachers  of  economics,  Fellowships  in  Political  Economy  have  been  founded.  (4)  To  pro- 
vide a  means  of  communication  between  investigators  and  the  public,  a  review,  entitled  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  has  been  established,  to  be  edited  by  the  officers  of  instruction  in  the  department ;  while 
(5)  larger  single  productions  will  appear  in  a  series  of  bound  volumes  to  be  known  as  Economic  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Fellowships  here  offered  by  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  are  independent  of  those  offered 
by  the  allied  departments  of  History,  Political  Science,  or  Sociology.  The  following  fellowships  were  assigned  to 
students  in  Political  Economy  in  1902-3: 

1)  A  Special  Fellowship  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $520.  2)  Four  Fellowships  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  $320.    3)  A  Fellowship  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $120. 

Appointments  will  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  marked  ability  in  economic  studies  and  of  capacity  for 
investigation  of  a  high  character.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  candidates  to  have  been  one  year  in  residence 
at  the  University.  Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  should  send  to  the  President  of  the  University  a 
record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees  and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written 
or  printed  work  in  economics.  Applications  should  be  sent  in  not  later  than  February  15  of  each  year. 
Appointments  will  be  made  at  the  Spring  Convocation. 

Fellows  are  forbidden  to  give  private  tuition,  and  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  the  work  of 
teaching  in  the  University  or  for  other  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote  more 
than  one  sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service. 

In  addition,  one  Graduate  Scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is 
awarded  to  the  best  student  in  economics  just  graduated  from  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  a  similar  scholarship 
is  given  to  the  student  graduating  from  the  Junior  College  who  passes  the  best  examination  at  a  special  test. 

CANDIDACY  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

Graduate  courses  are  provided  for  training  and  research  in  subjects  such  as  wages,  money,  agriculture, 
socialism,  industrial  combinations,  statistics,  demography,  finance,  and  the  like.    Specialization  may  be  carried 
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on  in  many  parts  of  the  field,  under  special  direction  in  the  Seminar,  whereby  each  student  receives  a  personal 
appointment  for  one  hour  a  week.  The  work  is  so  adjusted  as  to  form  an  organized  scheme  leading  by  regular 
stages  to  productive  results  suitable  for  publication. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  will  not  be  permittedto  offer  elementary  courses  in  Political  Economy 
as  part  of  the  work  during  the  year's  residence.  Students  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject 
for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  should  be  prepared  at  least  on  (1)  the  general  principles  of  economics  (as  contained  in 
Courses  1  and  2,  or  an  equivalent);  (2)  the  history  of  Political  Economy;  and  (3)  the  scope  and  method  of 
Political  Economy. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject,  should  be  prepared, 
in  addition  to  the  above  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  on  (1)  Public  Finance,  and  (2)  on  some  descrip- 
tive subject  as,  e.  g.,  Money,  or  Tariff,  or  Railways,  etc. ;  and  the  examination  will  be  more  searching  than  that 
for  the  degree  of  A.M. 

In  all  cases  candidates  should  early  consult  with  the  heads  of  departments  within  which  their  Major  and 
Minor  subjects  are  taken. 

Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in  case  Political  Economy  is 
chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  head  of  the  department 
that  he  has  been  well  prepared  in  the  following  courses  (or  their  equivalents  at  other  institutions) :  History  of 
Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  (History,  11) ;  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (His- 
tory, 12) ;  Later  Constitutional  Period  of  the  United  States  ;  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction  (History,  18); 
Comparative  National  Government  (Political  Science,  11 ) ;  Federal  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States 
(Political  Science,  21) ;  Elements  of  International  Law  (Political  Science,  41) ;  and  Introduction  to  Sociology 
(Sociology,  72). 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

In  the  suite  of  class-rooms  occupied  by  the  department  will  be  found  the  Economic  Library.  Its  selection 
has  been  made  with  great  care,  in  order  to  furnish  not  only  the  books  needed  for  the  work  of  instruction  in  the 
various  courses,  but  especially  collections  of  materials  for  the  study  of  economic  problems.  The  University 
Library  contains  an  unusually  complete  set  of  United  States  Documents,  beginning  with  the  First  Congress. 
It  is  believed  that  ample  provision  has  thus  been  made  for  the  work  of  serious  research.  The  work  of  the 
students  will  necessarily  be  largely  carried  on  in  the  Economic  Library  where  will  also  be  found  the  past  as 
well  as  the  current  numbers  of  all  the  European  and  American  economic  journals. 

The  combined  library  facilities  of  Chicago  are  exceptional.  The  Public  Library,  maintained  by  a  large  city 
tax,  the  Newberry  Library,  and  the  Crerar  Library,  with  a  fund  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  which  has  pro- 
vided books  on  Political  Economy,  will  enable  the  student  to  obtain  material  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  detailed 
investigation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903— Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.   Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

GENERAL. 

The  courses  may  be  roughly  classified  into 
Group  1,  Introductory  :  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Group  II,  Theoretical :  Courses  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 15, 16,  17,  18. 

Group  III,  Practical :  Courses  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47. 
Group  IV,  Seminars  :  Courses  51,  53,  54,  55. 
After  passing  satisfactorily  in  Courses  1  and  2  the  student  will  find  a  division  of  the  courses  into  three 
general  groups :  Group  II  will  be  concerned  chiefly  with  a  study  of  economic  principles,  their  historical 
development,  and  the  various  systems  of  economic  thought ;  Group  III,  while  making  use  of  principles  and 
economic  reasoning,  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  collection  of  facts,  the  weighing  of  evidence,  and  an 
examination  of  questions  bearing  on  the  immediate  welfare  of  our  people.  For  a  proper  grasp  of  the  subject 
Courses  10,  11,  and  13  are  indispensable ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  study  of  economics  the  student  should 
supplement  a  course  in  Group  II  by  a  course  in  Group  III.  Group  IV  provides  for  the  oversight  of  special 
investigations,  particularly  those  undertaken  by  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees. 
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Ability  to  treat  economic  questions  properly  can  be  acquired  only  if  the  student,  being  possessed  of  some 
natural  aptitude  for  the  study,  devotes  sufficient  time  to  it  to  enable  him  to  assimilate  the  principles  into  his 
thinking,  and  to  obtain  certain  habits  of  mind  which  are  demanded  for  proficiency  in  this,  as  in  any  other 
important  branch  of  study. 


Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses. 
10.  History  of  Political  Economy. —  Lectures,  Read- 
ing, and  Reports. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Veblen. 

This  course  treats  of  the  development  of  Political 
Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  doctrine ;  of  the 
formation  of  economic  conceptions  and  principles, 
policies,  and  systems.  The  subject  will  be  treated  so 
as  to  show  the  continuity  and  systematic  character  of 
Political  Economy  as  an  intelligent  explanation  of 
economic  facts.  Both  the  history  of  topics  and  doc- 
trines and  that  of  schools  and  leading  writers  will  be 
studied. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  the  commercial  theories 
of  the  Mercantile  System,  the  Physiocratic  School, 
Adam  Smith  and  his  immediate  predecessors,  the 
English  writers  from  Adam  Smith  to  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
the  European  and  American  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Selection  will  be  made  of  those  who  have 
had  great  influence,  and  who  have  made  marked 
contributions  to  Political  Economy. 

The  student  will  be  expected  to  read  prescribed  por- 
tions of  the  great  authors  bearing  on  cardinal  princi- 
ples. It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  he  will  learn  to  see 
the  consistency  and  relations  of  economic  theories  and 
to  use  the  science  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  a  mere  mass 
of  arbitrary  formulae  or  dicta.  A  special  feature  of 
the  work  will  be  a  thorough  study  of  Adam  Smith 
and  of  Ricardo. 

U.  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy. — De- 
fines the  province,  postulates,  and  character  of 
Political  Economy,  as  shown  by  the  leading 
writers  and  schools  of  the  present. 

Mj .  Winter  Quarter ;  11 : 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Veblen. 
The  course  treats  of  the  premises  on  which  the 
analysis  of  economic  problems  proceeds,  the  range  of 
problems  usually  taken  up  for  investigation  by  econo- 
mists, the  methods  of  procedure  adopted  in  their 
solution,  the  character  of  the  solutions  sought  or 
arrived  at,  the  relations  of  Political  Economy  to  the 
other  Moral  Sciences,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  political,  social,  and  industrial  situation  in  deter- 
mining the  scope  and  aim  of  economic  investigation. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  writers  on  method,  as 
Mill,  Cairnes,  Keynes,  Roscher,  Schmoller,  Menger. 


12.  Theory  of  Value.  —  After  a  brief  preliminary 

survey  has  been  made  of  the  discussions  prior 
to  Adam  Smith,  the  cost  of  production-theory 
as  developed  at  the  hands  of  Ricardo,  McCul- 
loch,  James  Mill,  Sr.,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Cairnes  is 
taken  up  for  detailed  study.  Then  the  utility 
theory  of  value,  as  presented  by  Jevons  and 
Austrian  economists,  is  examined  in  similar 
fashion.  Finally,  the  attempts  made  by  such 
writers  as  Marshall,  Dietzel,  Pantaleoni,  Clark, 
Patten,  McParlane,  Hobson,  etc.,  to  frame  a 
more  satisfactory  theory  of  value  by  combining 
the  analysis  of  cost  and  of  marginal  utility,  are 
reviewed. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Dr.  Davenport. 

13.  Labor  and  Capital. —  Unsettled  problems  of  dis- 

tribution.     Mj.         Autumn  Quarter;  12:00, 
Professor  Laughlin. 

The  more  abstruse  questions  of  distribution  will  be 
considered.  No  student,  therefore,  can  undertake  the 
work  of  this  course  with  profit  who  has  not  already 
become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles. 
The  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  sat- 
isfactorily in  Course  2,  or  who  can  clearly  show  that 
they  have  had  an  equivalent  training. 

The  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be  as  follows  : 
The  wages-fund  and  other  theories  of  wages,  the  in- 
terest problem,  managers'  profits,  and  allied  topics. 
The  discussion  will  be  based  upon  selected  passages 
of  important  writers.  The  study  of  wages,  for  ex- 
ample, will  include  reading  from  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Longe,  Thornton,  Cairnes,  F.  A.  Walker, 
Marshall,  George,  Bohm-Bawerk,  Hobson,  J.  B.  Clark, 
and  others.  Students  will  also  be  expected  to  discuss 
recent  important  contributions  to  these  subjects  in 
current  books  or  journals. 

14.  Economics  of  Workingmen. — Following  a  study 

of  wages  and  interest  (Course  13)  it  is  here 
intended  to  make  an  inductive  examination  into 
the  various  schemes  proposed  to  improve  the 
material  condition  of  the  working  classes  and 
to  test  their  success  in  affecting  the  productiv- 
ity of  labor,  their  rise  from  the  lower  to  higher 
grades  of  skill,  and  to  their  ability  to  earn  in- 
creased wages.  To  this  end,  trades  unions, 
laborer's  insurance,  co-operation,  profit-sharing, 


and  the  like,  socialistic  and  educational  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  "sweated"  and  other  industries,  the  aims  of 


the  economic  point  of  view.  These  studies  will 
be  supplemented  by  statistical  data  on  the 
social  condition  of  labor  in  different  countries. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Cummings. 
Open  to  students  of  Sociology  or  others  who  have 
had  the  equivalent  of  the  economic  Courses  1  and  2. 
This  course  can  be  taken  to  best  advantage  only  by 
those  who  have  already  had  Course  13. 

15.  Relation  of  the  State  to  Industrial  Organization 
—  Trusts.  —  A  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the 
conditions  which  have  made  large  business  con- 
ditions possible,  the  motives  which  have  led  to 
their  formation,  the  conditions  requisite  to  their 
successful  operation,  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  the 
drawbacks  and  dangers  which  may  be  involved 
in  their  further  growth,  the  chances  of  govern- 
mental guidance  or  limitation  of  their  forma- 
tion and  of  the  exercise  of  their  power,  the  feas- 
ible policy  and  methods  that  may  be  pursued  in 
dealing  with  the  trusts.  The  work  of  the  course 
is  in  large  part  investigation  of  special  subjects, 
with  lectures  and  assigned  reading. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Veblen. 

16.  Socialism. — A  History  of  the  growth  of  socialis- 
tic sentiment  and  opinion  as  shown  in  the 
socialistic  movements  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  position  occupied  by  socialistic 
organizations  of  the  present  time.  The  course 
is  in  part  historical  and  descriptive,  in  part 
theoretical  and  critical.  The  programmes  and 
platforms  of  various  socialistic  organizations 
are  examined  and  compared,  and  the  theories 
of  leading  socialists  are  taken  up  in  detail. 
Marx  is  given  the  chief  share  of  attention,  but 
other  theoretical  writers,  such  as  Rodbertus, 
Kautsky,  Bernstein,  are  also  reviewed.  The 
factors  which  at  the  present  time  further  or 
hinder  the  spread  of  socialism,  and  what  are 
its  chances  of  being  carried  through  or  of  pro- 
ducing a  serious  effect  upon  the  institutions  of 
modern  countries,  are  considered. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Veblen. 

17.  Economic  Factors  in  Civilization.— The  course 
is  intended  to  present  a  genetic  account  of  the 
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modern  economic  system  by  a  study  of  its  be- 
ginnings and  the  phases  of  development  through 
which  the  present  situation  has  been  reached. 
To  this  end  it  undertakes  a  survey  of  the 
growth  of  culture  as  affected  by  economic 
motives  and  conditions.  With  this  in  view, 
such  phenomena  as  the  Teutonic  invasion  of 
Europe,  the  Feudal  system,  the  rise  of  com- 
merce, the  organization  of  trade  and  industry, 
the  history  of  the  condition  of  laborers,  pro- 
cesses of  production,  and  changes  in  consump- 
tion, will  be  treated. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Veblen. 

18.  Finance.  —  In  this  course  it  is  intended  to  make 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  public  finance.  The  treatment  is  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  and  the  method  of  pres- 
entation historical  as  well  as  systematic.  Most 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  taxation, 
although  public  expenditures,  public  debts,  and 
financial  administration  are  carefully  studied. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Dr.  Davenport. 

25,  26.  Oral  Debates.  —  Selected  Economic  Topics. 
Briefs.    Debates.  Criticism. 

2M.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters ;  Mon., 
3:00-6:00.         Assistant  Professors  Hill, 
Blanchard,  and  Mr.  Chandler. 

27,28.  Argumentation.  —  To  be  taken  in  connection 
with  English  9. 

2  hrs.  a  week.    2M.    Autumn  and  Winter 
Quarters;  Wed.,  3:00. 

2M.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Mr.  Chandler. 

30.  Railway  Transportation. — The  economic,  financial, 
and  social  influences  arising  from  the  growth  of 
modern  railway  transportation,  especially  as  con- 
cerns the  United  States,  will  be  discussed.  An 
account  of  the  means  of  transportation  developed 
in  Europe  and  America  during  the  early  part  of 
this  century;  the  experiments  of  the  states  in 
constructing  and  operating  canals  and  railways; 
national,  state,  and  municipal  aid  to  private 
companies  ;  the  rapid  and  irregular  extension  of 
the  United  States  railway  system ;  the  failures 
of  1893  ;  the  reorganizations  and  consolidations 
since  that  time,  with  some  attention  to  railway 
building  in  other  countries,  will  form  the  histor- 
ical part  of  the  work.  •  A  discussion  of  various 
theories  of  rates;  competition,  combination,  dis- 
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crimination,  investments,  speculation,  abuse  of 
fiduciary  powers;  state  legislation  and  commis- 
sions, and  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act,  with 
decisions  under  it ;  and  the  various  relations  of 
the  state,  the  public,  the  investors,  the  managers 
and  the  employes,  will  form  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work.  This  course  gives  a  general 
view  of  the  subject.  Students  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  work  by  investigating  special  problems 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  under  Courses 
31  and  51.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  11: 00. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Hill. 

31.  Comparative  Railway  Legislation. —  It  is  the  aim 

of  this  course  to  give  the  student,  who  has 
already  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  30,  a 
study  of  the  development  and  present  nature  of 
the  railway  systems  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Italy, 
Brazil,  and  Australia.  From  this  comparative 
examination  it  will  be  learned  what  light  the 
experience  of  other  countries  will  throw  upon 
our  own  railway  problems. 

Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  taken 
Course  30.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  8:  30. 

Assistant  Professor  Hill. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

32.  Modern  Business  Methods.  Corporation  Finance. 

— Speculation,  investment,  exchange.  The  course 
aims  to  make  clear  to  the  student  the  meaning 
of  the  commercial  and  financial  columns  of  cur- 
rent journals  and  to  examine  the  economic 
significance  of  the  business  transactions  thus 
reported.  Attention  is  given  among  other  things 
to  the  reports  of  the  money  market,  the  busi- 
ness on  stock  and  produce  exchanges,  market 
quotations,  the  various  forms  of  investment 
securities,  insurance,  and  foreign  exchange. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Hatfield. 

33.  History  of  Commerce. —  A  brief  general  survey  of 

ancient  mediaeval  and  modern  commerce.  Con- 
sideration of  the  articles  of  commerce,  the  mar- 
ket places,  the  trade  routes,  methods  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  causes  which  promoted  and 
retarded  the  growth  of  commerce  in  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  nations. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Hatfield. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


34.  Tariffs,   Reciprocity  and  Shipping. — Study  is 

here  given  to  the  influence  of  federal  legislation 
on  our  industrial  development,  the  course  of 
international  trade,  the  geographical  and  indus- 
trial distribution  of  population,  the  growth  of 
cities,  the  occurrence  of  industrial  crises,  the 
continuance  of  industrial  prosperity,  and  the 
effect  of  trade  conditions  in  other  countries 
upon  our  own  progress.  The  relation  of  recent 
reciprocity  treaties,  and  of  the  attempts  to 
encourage  American  shipping,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  trade  and  industries,  will  be  given 
due  attention.       Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  9: 30. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Cummings. 

35.  Problems  of  American  Agriculture. —Special  at- 

tention will  be  given  to  the  extension  and 
changes  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  United 
States ;  the  methods  of  farming ;  the  influence 
of  railways  and  population,  and  of  cheapened 
transportation ;  the  fall  in  value  of  East- 
ern farm  lands ;  movements  of  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products ;  European  markets ;  compe- 
tition of  other  countries;  intensive  farming; 
diminishing  returns  ;  farm  mortgages  ;  and  the 
comparison  of  American  with  European  sys- 
tems of  culture.      Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Hill. 

36.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  —  After 

a  rapid  survey  has  been  made  of  the  financial 
experiences  of  the  colonies  and  the  confedera- 
tion, a  detailed  study  is  undertaken  of  fiscal 
administration  and  the  course  of  legislation 
upon  currency,  debts,  and  banking  in  the  United 
States.  The  study  will  be  based  upon  first-hand 
examination  of  the  sources. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Cummings. 

37.  38.  Money  and  Practical  Economics.— An  exami- 

nation is  first  made  of  the  principles  of  money, 
whether  metallic  or  paper ;  then  either  the  sub- 
ject of  metallic  or  paper  money  is  taken  up  and 
studied  historically,  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  experience  of  the  United  States,  as  a  means 
of  putting  the  principles  into  practice.  Prelimi- 
nary training  for  investigation  is  combined  in 
this  course,  with  the  acquisition  of  desirable 
statistical  information  on  practical  questions  of 
the  day.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject,  taught  how  to  col- 
lect his  data,  and  expected  to  weigh  carefully 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a  mooted  question. 
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The  work  of  writing  theses  is  so  adjusted  that  42. 
it  corresponds  to  the  work  of  other  courses 
counting  for  the  same  number  of  hours. 

2Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters;  12:00. 

Professor  Laughlin. 

39.  Banking.  —  A  study  is  made  of  the  banking  sys- 

tems of  leading  nations;  the  relations  of  the 
banks  to  the  public ;  their  influence  on  specu- 
lation ;  and  the  relative  advantages  of  national 
banks,  state  banks,  trust  companies,  and  sav- 
ings banks.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  12:00. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00.  43, 
Assistant  Professor  Hatfield. 

40.  Training  Course  in  Statistics. — The  object  of 

this  course  is  to  train  students  in  the  practical 
use  of  the  statistical  method  of  investigation. 
Stress  will  be  laid  upon  work  done  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves  in  collecting,  tabulating,  inter- 
preting, and  presenting  statistics  of  different 
orders.  Members  of  the  class  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  make  close  critical  examinations  of 
various  publications  of  a  statistical  nature  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  accuracy  of  the  data 
and  the  legitimacy  of  inferences  based  upon 
them.  Students  engaged  in  any  special  work 
of  investigation  will  be  encouraged  to  deal  44- 
mainly  with  the  statistical  data  relevant  to  their 
subjects.  To  others  special  topics  will  be  as- 
signed by  the  instructor.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
course  may  prove  useful  to  all  students  whose 
work,  in  whatever  department  it  may  lie, 
whether  in  history,  sociology,  or  in  other  fields 
of  study,  is  susceptible  of  statistical  treatment. 

Courses  40  and  41  will  be  given  in  alternate 
years.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  3:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Cummings. 

41.  Demography. — Statistical  methods  will  be  illus- 

trated by  studies  in  vital  statistics;  the  con-  45 
struction  of  actuarial  tables ;  the  growth,  mi- 
gration, and  distribution  of  population  ;  crimi- 
nality and  pauperism;  movement,  migration,  and 
ethnological  character  of  population  in  the 
United  States,  including  statistics  of  the  negro 
race.  The  work  of  government  bureaus  and 
the  development  of  official  statistics  of  popula- 
tion will  be  taken  up  historically  and  critically. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student 
training  in  statistical  induction  as  a  basis  of 
sociological  and  economic  reasoning. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Cummings. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


Trades  Unions  and  the  Labor  Movement.— An 

historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  trades- 
union  movement  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries  :  trade-union  insurance  and 
provision  for  the  unemployed,  the  precipitation 
and  conduct  of  strikes,  the  recognition  and 
maintenance  of  wage  compacts,  and  the  con- 
crete issues  involved  in  the  organization  of  labor 
for  collective  bargaining  with  employees. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter:  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Cummings. 

Recent  Industrial  Development  in  Europe. — The 

competition  of  industries  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries  with  our  own  pro- 
ducers; the  elements  lying  behind  the  indus- 
trial growth  of  Germany  ;  the  changed  relation 
of  different  countries  in  the  scale  of  industrial 
importance  during  recent  decades ;  the  influ- 
ence of  tariffs  on  European  development ;  and 
the  existing  tariff  systems  in  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  3:  00. 
Assistant  Professor  Hill. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

Commercial  Geography. —  A  study  of  the  various 
countries  and  their  chief  products ;  the  effect 
of  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  situation  in 
determining  national  industries  and  interna- 
tional trade,  commercial  routes,  seaports;  the 
location  of  commercial  and  industrial  centers ; 
exports  and  imports  ;  the  character,  importance, 
and  chief  sources  of  the  principal  articles  of 
foreign  trade.        Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  2: 00. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:  00. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Hatfield. 

Colonial  Economics. —  Trade  relations,  financial 
policies,  and  economic  development  of  colonies; 
labor  conditions;  the  influence  upon  social  and 
industrial  growth  of  physical  environment  and 
of  racial  character  of  colonial  populations. 

A  brief  historical  account  of  American  and 
foreign  colonial  experience  in  the  past  will  serve 
as  introduction  to  a  fuller  consideration  of  mod- 
ern colonial  conditions,  and  of  economic  prob- 
lems involved  therein  ;  and  a  comparative  study 
will  be  made  in  the  light  of  foreign  experience 
of  the  economic  problems  now  arising  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Cummings. 
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46.  Commercial  Treaties. — A  study  of  the  text  of  the 
more  important  commercial  treaties,  with  an 
examination  into  their  economic  causes  and 
effects.  Such  subjects  as  the  "  most  favored 
nation  clause,"  the  rights  and  privileges  of  con- 
suls, postal,  trade-mark,  and  copyright  regula- 
tions will  be  treated.  Especial  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  problems  connected  with  the 
expiration  of  the  December  treaties  in  1903. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Hatfield. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 
47.  Accounting. — A  study  of  underlying  principles 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  man 


rather  than  that  of  the  professional  book- 
keeper. Examination  will  be  made  of  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  railroad  and  other  corpora- 
tions, and  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  balance  sheets  and  the  problems 
implied  therein.  Practice  work  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  expert  auditor  will  be  given,  not 
with  the  purpose  of  training  the  students  to  be 
bookkeepers,  but  to  illustrate  the  principles 
discussed  in  the  class-room. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  3: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Hatfield  and 
Mr.  Arnett. 


THE  SEMINARS. 


51.  Seminar  in  Railways.  53,  54,  55.  Economic  Seminar. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter.  3Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Assistant  Professor  Hill.  Professor  Laughlin. 


III.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Politics  and  Diplomacy,  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
ERNST  PREUND,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  MERRIAM,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Political  Science. 
SOPHONISBA  PRESTON  BRECKINRIDGE,  Ph.M.,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Political  Science. 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

FREDERICK  DENNISON  BRAMHALL,  Ph.B.  WALTER  FAIRLEIGH  DODD,  A.B.,  S.B. 

IRA  CALVERT  HAMILTON,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  covers  the  theory  of  the  state,  the  structure  and  working  of  govern- 
ment, and  international  relations.  All  courses  are  elective.  Students  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with 
mediaeval  and  modern  history,  and  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  and  Latin.  Seminar  and 
research  courses  are  given,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  theses,  or  are  made  the  basis  of  more  extended 
works. 

The  working  Library  of  the  department  is  placed  in  convenient  quarters  adjoining  the  lecture  and  seminar 
rooms.  Besides  books  there  are  14  periodicals,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  Library  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
occupies  the  same  room,  and  the  Department  Libraries  of  History  and  Political  Economy  are  on  the  same  floor. 

The  Law  School  Library  is  in  an  adjacent  building. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  complete  set  of  United  States  documents,  some  5,000  volumes,  in  the  General 
Library  of  the  University. 

The  Club  of  Political  Science  meets  bi-weekly  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  general  interest. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903 — Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks  (a  Quarter).    M  =  Minor  Course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks  (a  Term) . 


The  State  and  Government  in  General. 
Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. —  (For  the 
Senior  Colleges;  open  to  Juniors  who  are  credited 
with  nine  Majors.)  —  This  course  is  devoted  to 
an  analysis  of  the  structure  and  working  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and 
national.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  11:00. 

Mj.    Spring  Qurter;  9:30. 
Dr.  Merriam. 
Prerequisite  :  Nine  Majors  of  Junior  College 
Work. 

Note. —  Students  who  have  had  an  adequate  course  in  Civil 
Government,  substantially  equivalent  to  the  above,  in  the  high 
school  or  academy,  will  be  excused  from  this  course.  Otherwise 
Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  the  department  (ex- 
cept the  courses  in  Jurisprudence). 

B.  Comparative  Politics,  I  :  Comparative  National 
Government. —  (For  the  Graduate  Schools  and 
the  Senior  Colleges.)  A  comparative  study  of 
the  constitutions  and  constitutional  law  of  lead- 
ing nations,  as  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:30. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9: 30. 
Professor  Judson. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

12.  Federal  Government. —  (For  the  Graduate  Schools ; 

open  to  Seniors  with  two  Majors'  credit  in  Polit- 
ical Science.)  The  principal  federations  of  his- 
tory are  studied  —  the  United  States  of  America, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  receiving  special 
attention.  Professor  Judson. 

Prerequisite  :  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

13.  The  Government  of  Colonies. —  (For  the  Gradu- 

ate Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with  two  Majors' 
credit  in  Political  Science.)  A  study  of  the 
political  development  of  the  European  colonial 
system  in  the  nineteenth  century.  European 
control  in  the  far  east,  in  Africa,  and  in  Oceania. 

Professor  Judson. 
[Net  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

14.  The  Government  of  Great   Britain. — (For  the 

Graduate  Schools ;  open  to  Seniors  with  two 
Majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.)    A  some- 


what detailed  study,  historical  and  descriptive, 
of  the  British  system. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  8:30. 

Professor  Judson. 

15.  The  Government  of  France.— (For  the  Graduate 

Schools ;  open  to  Seniors  with  two  Majors' 
credit  in  Political  Science.)  A  somewhat  de- 
tailed study  of  the  French  system,  as  it  has 
developed  since  the  revolution. 

Professor  Judson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.J 

16.  The  Government  of  Germany.  —  A  study  of  the 

German  Empire.     Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  11: 00. 

Dr.  Merriam. 

17.  History  of  Political  Theory,  I.— This  course  traces 

the  development  of  systematic  political  theory 
from  the  classical  period  down  to  the  French 
Revolution.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Dr.  Merriam. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

18.  History  of  Political  Theory,  II. —  This  course  cov- 

ers the  history  of  political  theory  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  present  time.  First  term, 
European  political  theory;  Second  term,  Ameri- 
can political  theory. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  12:00. 

Dr.  Merriam. 

19.  Political  Parties.— A  study  of  the  organization 

and  methods  of  action  of  political  parties  in  the 
United  States.     Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  12:00. 

Dr.  Merriam. 

21.  Constitutional  Law,  II :  Federal  Constitutional 

Law  of  the  United  States.— (For  the  Graduate 
Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.)  Federal  juris- 
diction ;  implied  powers ;  taxation ;  obligation 
of  contracts ;  commerce  ;  money. 
See  the  Announcements  of  the  Law  School. 

22.  Comparative  Politics,  II :  State  Governments  in 

the  United  States.— A  study  in  the  Constitu- 
tions and  Constitutional  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commonwealths. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30. 

Dr.  Merriam. 
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23.  Comparative  Politics,  III  :  Municipal  Government. 

—  A  comparative  study  of  the  modern  munici- 
pality, American  and  European,  in  its  legal, 
constitutional,  and  administrative  aspects. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 

Dr.  Merriam. 

24.  Administrative  Law. —  Conducted  on  the  basis  of 

selected  cases  and  statutes  :  (1)  Judicial  control 
by  prerogative  writs;  (2)  administrative  deter 
minations;  (3)  subsidiary  powers  (reports,  in- 
spection, examination);  (4)  enforcement  (penal- 
ties, procedure,  civil  remedies). 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00. 
Professor  Freund. 

25.  Constitutional  Law,  I. — State  Constitutional  Law. 

Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  I.  Writ- 
ten Constitutions :  (a)  Making,  revision,  and 
amendment ;  (b)  judicial  power  to  declare  laws 
unconstitutional.  II.  Due  Process  of  Law  and 
the  Separation  of  Powers :  (a)  Due  process  of 
law  in  administrative  proceedings ;  (b)  legisla- 
tive action  and  due  process ;  (c)  due  process  in 
judicial  proceedings ;  (d)  independence  of  the 
judiciary.  III.  Delegation  of  Legislative  Power. 
IV.  Limitation  on  Legislative  Power:  (a)  Equal- 
ity; (6)  liberty;  (c)  property. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  3:00. 
Professor  Freund. 

26.  Civil  Service  in  the  United  States.  —  History  of 

the  civil  service  in  the  federal  government  and 
in  the  states  since  1789. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 
Dr.  Breckinridge. 

27.  The  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations. —  (For  the 

Graduate  Schools.)  Organization  and  powers 
of  municipal  corporations.  Corporate  rights 
and  liabilities.  Professor  Freund. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


28.  Law  of  Public  Officers. 

See  the  Announcements  of  the  Law  School. 

31.  Roman  and  Civil  Law.— 1.  Brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  Roman  law;  2.  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinan  ;  3.  Select  Titles  from  the  Digest. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  3:00. 
Professor  Freund. 

Diplomacy. 

41.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — (For  the 
Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.) 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  9:30. 
Professor  Judson. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1  or  its  equivalent. 

43.  Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe. — (For  the 

Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.) — The 
principal  European  treaties  of  the  last  century 
are  examined,  with  an  especial  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  main  principles  of  existing  interna- 
tional agreements.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  treaties  involving  colonial  relations. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Judson. 

44.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.— (For 

the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.) 
The  treaty  relations  of  the  United  States  are 
studied  in  detail,  including  an  analysis  of  docu- 
ments and  an  examination  of  methods. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Judson. 

The  Seminars. 
50,  51.  Seminar  in  Politics.— (For  the  Graduate 
Schools.)  This  course  is  intended  for  advanced 
students  whose  principal  work  is  Political  Sci- 
ence, and  who  are  prosecuting  research  in  special 
topics. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Tues.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Judson. 
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IV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  JAMESON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History. 

*  HERMANN  EDUARD  von  HOLST,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

BENJAMIN  TERRY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  English  History. 

GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History. 

OLIVER  J.  THATCHER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediozval  and  English  History. 

FRANCIS  W.  SHEPARDSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American  History. 

EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American  History. 

FERDINAND  SCHWILL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

JAMES  WESTFALL  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  European  History. 

JOSEPH  PARKER  WARREN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

FRANCES  ADA  KNOX,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 


CHARLES  W.  COLBY,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  McGill  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1903). 
GEORGE  CLARK  SELLERY,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Summer  Quarter,  1903). 

FELLOWS. 
1903=1904- 

FRANCES  GARDINER  DAVENPORT,  A.M.  MARCUS  WILSON  JERNEGAN,  A.M. 

EDWARD  BENJAMIN  KREHBIEL,  A.B.  WILLIAM  RAY  MANNING,  A.M. 

GEORGE  LANE  MELTON,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  courses  distinctly  intended  for  graduate  students  relate  to  the  methods  of  general  principles  of  his- 
torical work,  or  to  special  portions  or  aspects  of  ancient,  mediaeval  or  modern  European,  or  American  history. 
They  are  usually  varied  from  year  to  year,  in  regularly  recurring  series  ;  ample  opportunity  is  thus  offered  for 
the  attainment  of  wide  knowledge.  The  seminar  courses,  which  are  devoted  more  especially  to  the  teaching 
of  methods  of  historical  investigation,  are  intended  for  the  more  advanced  graduate  students.  On  the  other 
hand  those  graduate  students  who  as  undergraduates  have  made  little  study  of  history  are  usually  advised  to 
take  first  certain  of  the  Senior  College  courses,  though  these  do  not,  unless  by  special  arrangement  for  extra 
work,  count  toward  the  higher  degrees.  Accordingly  these  Senior  College  courses  are  included  in  the  follow- 
ing list,  having  the  numbers  4-18,  83,  87,  88. 

The  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  who  presents  history  as  his  principal  study  is  expected  to  pass  an 
examination  upon  the  whole  field  of  history.  But  the  main  stress  of  the  examination  will  fall  upon  either 
ancient  history,  or  mediaeval  history,  or  modern  history  (European  and  American),  according  as  the  topic  of  the 
thesis  lies  in  one  or  other  of  these  periods.  If  history  is  a  secondary  subject,  the  candidate  may  present  as  the 
field  of  examination  any  one  of  these  three  subdivisions.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  candidate  must  have  com- 
pleted Courses  4-12  inclusive,  or  their  equivalent ;  also  Courses  1  and  2  of  the  Department  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, Courses  11  and  31  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  and  Course  72  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

The  .library  of  the  department  is  growing  rapidly  in  all  lines.  It  is  furnished  with  the  leading  journals 
devoted  to  history.  The  libraries  of  the  related  departments  are  open  to  students  of  history,  and  are  easily 
accessible.  The  Chicago  Public  Library  and  the  Newberry  Library  add  greatly  to  the  opportunities  for 
original  investigation. 

The  Historical  Club,  composed  of  teachers  and  students,  holds  fortnightly  meetings  intended  to  promote 
interest  in  historical  problems  and  knowledge  of  recent  progress  in  history. 


In  Europe,  on  leave  of  absence. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903— Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

a  single  course  for  six  weeks.   DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 


M  =  Minor  course 
Mj=Major  courso=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks 


DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


GROUP 
4 


Senior  College  Courses, 
ancient  oriental  and  classical  history.' 


5. 


The  History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Fall  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Spring  Quarters ;  2:00. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 


6.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constantine. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Spring  Quarters;  2:00. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 

group  b.    the  history  of  europe  in  the  middle 

AGES. 

7.  The  Dark  Ages,  350  a!  D.  to  814  A.  D. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

8.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  A.  D.  to  1250  A.  D. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  9:30. 
Winter  Quarter;  12:00. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

9.  The  Age  of  Renaissance,  1250  A.  D.  to  1500  A.  D. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:  00. 
A  ssociate  Professor  Thatcher. 

GROUP  C.    THE  HISTORY   OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  MODERN 
PERIOD. 

10.  Europe  during  the  Reformation. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Schwill. 

11.  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 

turies. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  8  :  30. 
Assistant  Professor  Schwill. 

12.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Dr.  Warren. 

group  d.   the  history  of  england. 

13.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  Eng- 

land to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. — Required  of 
students  in  the  preliminary  year  of  the  School 
of  Law.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter  ;  11: 00. 

Professor  Terry. 


14.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  Eng- 

land from  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688. — Required  of  students  in  the  pre- 
liminary year  of  the  School  of  Law. 
Parts  I  and  II.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Part  II.  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  12:00. 

Professor  Terry. 

15.  The  Constitutional   and    Political   History  of 

England  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  11:00. 

Professor  Terry. 

group  e.    the  history  of  the  united  states. 
83.  American  History:  The  Colonial  Period.  (1492- 
1789.) 

Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

16.  The  United  States  :  The  Early  Period  Under  the 

Constitution.  (1789-1820.) 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 

Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

17.  The  United  States  :  The  Middle  Period.  (1820- 

1860.)  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 

Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

18.  The  United  States  :  The  Later  Period.  (1861- 

1900. )  Mj .    Spring  Quarter  ;  8 : 30. 

Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

87.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  to 

1815. — Required  of  students  in  the  preliminary 
year  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

88.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  since 

1815. — Required  of  students  in  the  preliminary 
year  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

Graduate  Courses. 

lecture  courses  —  open  to  qualified  members  op 
the  senior  colleges. 

102.  History  of  Historiography:  A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  historical  science  and  art,  and  of 
the  work  of  the  great  historians.  In  the  two 
subsequent  years  this  will  be  followed  by  (100) 
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a  course  in  the  elements  of  historical  criticism 
and  bibliography;  (101)  an  introduction  to  the 
methods  of  the  sciences  usually  termed  "auxil- 
iary sciences"  of  history.  Open  to  graduates 
only.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Professor  Jameson. 
1.— The  Ancient  Period. 
Note. — Course  4  (see  Group  A)  should  precede  any  of  the 
Courses  19-23. 

19.  History  of  Israel. — To  the  time  of  Solomon. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  12: 00. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

20.  History  of  Israel. —  Solomon  to  Nehemiah. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 
Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History. — Special  investi- 
gation of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:  00. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4]. 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 
archy.— A  study  of  sources  and  special  problems. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903.] 
Introduction  to  the  Early  History  of  the  Jewish 
Community. — The  course  is  concerned  with  a 
special  study  of  documents  exhibiting  or  illus- 
trating the  development  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity out  of  the  old  Hebrew  state. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 
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23. 


30A 


31. 


2.— The  Medieval  Period. 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mediaeval  and  Mod- 
ern History. — The  interpretation  of  history,  the 
law  of  progress,  the  essential  elements  of  modern 
civilization,  the  factors  of  progress ;  the  city, 
the  imperial  idea,  the  Roman  law,  the  church, 
feudalism,  the  nation,  representative  govern- 
ment, democracy.  A  graduate  course  ;  open  to 
other  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1 
and  2. 

Part  I.    M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ; 
11:00.  Professor  Terry. 

The  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  during  the 
First  Five  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.— The 
Roman  Empire  ;  its  political  constitution  ;  eco- 
nomic and  social  organization;  causes  and  prog- 
ress of  decline.      Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  12:00. 

Professor  Terry. 


32. 


The  Expansion  of  the  Germans  over  Western 
Europe— Life  and  institutions  of  the  early 
Germans;  migration  and  final  settlement  in 
Central  and  Western  Europe;  importance  in 
further  development  of  civilization. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00. 
Professor  Terry. 
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The  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  from  the 
Fifth  to  the  Ninth  Century.— The  expansion  of 
the  Franks ;  development  of  institutions  ;  effect 
upon  Roman  institutions;  restoration  of  im- 
perial authority  in  the  West. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 
Professor  Terry. 

34.  Charles  the  Great.— The  Frankish  system  under 

him.  Development  of  the  papacy.  General  view 
of  civilization  in  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the 
ninth  century. 

Part  I.    M.    Summer  Quarter,  1904. 
Parts  I  and  II.    Mj.   Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  Terry. 

35,  36.  The  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  from  the 

Ninth  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.— The  decline 
of  the  Carlovingian  empire.  The  establishment 
of  feudalism.  The  struggle  of  the  empire  and 
the  papacy.  The  rise  of  the  national  state  in 
France  and  England. 

2Mj.   Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  1905. 

Professor  Terry. 
40,  41.  The  Hundred  Years'  War. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Dr.  Thompson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

42,  43.  France  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  i4Q4-i«o 
1559-1598.  y'    m  5591 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Dr.  Thompson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

44,  45.  Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Cru- 
sades. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

46.  The  History  of  Commerce  during  the  Middle 

Ages-  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

47.  Survey  of  the  History  of  Mohammed,  Moham- 

medanism, and  the  Crusades. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 
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48A.  The  Renaissance,  1303-1494. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Professor  Colby. 

51.  The  History  of  England. — The  founding  of  the 

state.    A  study  of  early  English  institutions. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  Terry. 

52.  The  History  of  England. — The  development  of 

parliamentary  government. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906. 
Professor  Terry. 

53.  The  History  of  England.  — The  growth  of  the 

democracy.  The  development  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. The  constitution  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906. 

Professor  Terry. 

54.  Mediaeval  Official  Documents.  —  Reading  and  in- 

terpretation of  selected  documents.  Designed 
especially  for  those  beginning  the  study  of  his- 
tory. Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Dr.  Thompson. 

57.  Mediaeval  Formularies,  with  critical  exercises. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

59,  60.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Mediaeval  City, 

with  especial  reference  to  Italy. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Assistant  Professor  Schwill. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

3.— The  Modern  Period. 

61,  62.  France  under  Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu. 

2Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Dr.  Thompson.  . 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

63,  64.  England  under  the  Stuarts. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  11:00. 

Dr.  Warren. 

66.  The  Rise  of  Prussia.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Schwill. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

67,  68.  France  under  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  8:30. 

Dr.  Thompson. 

69,  70.  The  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  ;  3:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Schwill.  ol- 


77.  The  Era  of  Napoleon. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30. 
Dr.  Thompson. 

79.  The  Political  History  of  Europe  from  1774  to  1878. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  9: 30. 

Professor  Colby. 

80.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760- 

1865.— Bibliography.  Investigation  of  special 
topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools 
who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Undergraduate  students  must 
take  Course  3,  or  the  courses  of  Group  D,  as  pre- 
requisites. Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Associate  Professor  Sparks. 

81.  Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United  States. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Sparks. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

82.  Western  History.— The  Beginnings  of  the  Trans- 

Alleghanian  Commonwealths. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Sparks. 

84.  The  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Com- 

promise of  1850  to  Secession. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

85.  United  States  History:    Secession,  Civil  War, 

and  Reconstruction,  i860  to  1872. 

Mj .    Spring  Quarter  ;  9 : 30. 
Associate  Professor  Sparks. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

94.  United  States  History,  from  1760  to  1789. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00. 
Associate  Professor  Sparks. 

95.  United  States  History,  from  1789  to  1815. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Sparks. 

104.  The  History  of  American  Political  Parties,  to 

1844.  ;Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 

Professor  Jameson. 

105.  The  History  of  Slavery  in  America. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Jameson. 
In  the  subsequent  year  Courses  104  and  105  will 
probably  be  followed  by  courses  in  :  (106)  the  history 
of  land  policy  in  America ;  (107)  the  history  of  the 
ganizatio  n  of  religion  in  America. 
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THE  SEMINARS. 


90,  91,  92.  Mediaeval  and  English  Institutions.— 
Special  investigation  of  topics  connected  with 
the  development  of  early  English  social  and 
political  institutions. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Terry. 
Time  of  meeting  fixed  after  organization  of  class. 

117.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 

from  1815  to  1829. 

Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Jameson. 

118.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Individual 

States  from  1775  to  1830. 

Winter  Quarter ;  Mon.,  4: 00-6: 00. 

Professor  Jameson. 


119.  The  History  of  the  States  Rights  Doctrine,  of 
Nullification  and  Secession. 

Spring  Quarter  ;  Mon.,  4:00-6:00. 
Professor  Jameson. 

In  the  two  subsequent  years  the  topics  considered 
will  be:  (110)  colonial  charters;  (111)  the  British  ad- 
ministration of  the  American  colonies  ;  (112)  the  insti- 
tutions of  government  in  the  American  colonies  ;  (113) 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  American  Revolution; 
(114)  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution ;  (115)  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States  from  1789  to  1801 ;  and  (116)  from  1801 
to  1815. 


V.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

FRANK  BIGELOW  TARBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  the  Semitic  Languages. 
GEORGE  BREED  ZUG,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

FELLOW. 
1903=1904. 

CAROLINE  LOUISE  RANSOM,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities  and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns  also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches 
of  the  history  of  art  which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Furthermore,  the 
neighboring  Field  Columbian  Museum  has  some  illustrative  material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually 
valuable  ;  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of  most  of  the  bronze  statues 
found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original  works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  which  includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Much  use  is  made  by  the  department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  public  collections. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903  —  Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.   Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

3.  Late  Greek  Art  and  Roman  Art. 


Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses. 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Con- 

quests of  Alexander. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11 : 00. 
Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

2.  Greek  Art,  to  the  End  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Tarbell. 


Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Tarbell. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  2. 

4.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Painting. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Mr.  Zug. 

5.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Sculpture. 

Mj .    Winter  Quarter  ;  8 : 30. 

Mr.  Zug. 

6.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Architecture. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30. 

Mr.  Zug. 
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Graduate  Courses. 

7.  Greek  Vases  and  Coins. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Tarbell. 

8.  Flemish  and  Dutch  Painting. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Mr.  Zug. 


9.  Sienese  Art. — Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Paint- 
ing. Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Mr.  Zug. 

10.  Botticelli  and  his  Imitators. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  3:  00. 

Mr.  Zug. 


VI    THE  DEPAR TMENT  OF  S O CI OZ OGY  AND  ANTHR OPOLOG Y. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ALBION  WOODBURY  SMALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof  essor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 
CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  Divinity  School. 
CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  Ph.B.,  D.B.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
MARION  TALBOT,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science. 
FREDERICK  STARR,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology,  and  Curator  of  the  Anthropological 

Section  of  Walker  Museum. 
WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
JEROME  HALL  RAYMOND,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
IRA  W.  HOWERTH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
MARY  McDOWELL,  Resident  Head  of  the  University  Settlement. 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

JEROME  DOWD,  A.M.  ERVILLE  BARTLETT  WOODS,  A.B. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  RILEY,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Specialization  may  be  pursued  in  either  of  the  five  groups :  (a)  Social  Philosophy  and  Methodology ;  (b) 
Anthropology  and  Ethnology ;  (c)  the  Psychology  of  Races  and  Masses  ;  {d)  Social  Technology,  especially  ameli- 
orative agencies  for  the  industrial,  the  dependent,  and  the  criminal  groups ;  (e)  Domestic  Technology,  including 
dietary  and  sanitary  science.  The  programme  of  the  department  rests  upon  the  principle  that  human  society, 
as  a  whole,  is  a  developing  process  and  all  the  concrete  activities  of  men  must  be  interpreted  as  parts  of  this 
process.  Particular  associations  are  subordinate,  not  merely  in  the  quantitative  sense,  but  in  the  more  impor- 
tant functional  sense.  All  schemes  of  study  accepted  by  the  department  as  entitling  students  to  examination 
for  the  higher  degrees  must  include  proportional  attention  to  the  origins,  forms,  impulses,  modes,  and  ends  of 
human  association  in  general.  This  condition  is  necessary  to  insure  adoption  of  the  sociological  as  distin- 
guished from  the  individualistic  point  of  view. 

The  resources  of  the  department,  in  addition  to  the  teaching  force,  are  (1)  a  museum  of  anthropology,  (2) 
a  laboratory  for  Domestic  Technology,  (3)  a  library  which  receives  all  the  new  literature  of  importance  within 
its  field  and  is  constantly  completing  the  collection  of  older  literature,  (4)  all  the  clinical  opportunities  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  (5)  a  department  club,  maintained  by  the  graduate  students  for  mutual  assistance  in  critical 
work. 

Liberal  arrangements  are  made  with  students  whose  particular  interests  require  more  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  attention  to  the  biological,  the  psychological,  and  the  other  social  sciences. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  club  other  persons,  whether 
connected  with  the  University  or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.    Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  correlations  of  courses  to  be  included  in  the  work  on  which  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees  will  be  examined.  Certain  substitutions  of  equivalent  work  may  be  made  by  previous  arrange- 
ment with  the  department : 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Group  D 

Group  E 

rox  A.M.  

Course  72 
"  26 
"  73 
"  53 

Course  1 

4 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  30 
"  53 

Course  72 
"  53 
"  56 
"  26 

Course  42 
"  43 
«  44 
"  45 
"  46 
47 

For  Ph.D.  (Secondary) 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  53 
Course  74  (or  94) 
78  (or  95) 

Course  1 
«  2 
4 
7 
8 
9 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  53 
Course  74  (or  94) 
"     30  (or  27) 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  53 
Course  74  (or  94) 

Course  56 

Consult 
Associate 
Professor 

Talbot 

For  Ph.D.  (Primary)  - 

Course  72 

"  26 
«  53 

Course  73  (or  98) 
Course  78 
"  94 
"  95 
"  96 
"  30 
"  56 

Consult 
Associate 
Professor 
Starr 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  53 
Course  73  (or  98) 
"     74  (or  94) 
Course  27 
"  30 
Course  24  (or  28) 
Course  56 

Course  72 
"  26 
"  53 
Course  74  (or  94) 
Course  56 
"  61 
"  57 
64 

"  65 

Consult 
Associate 
Professor 
Talbot 

Courses  67  and  77  should  be  presented  in  Groups  A,  C,  and  D.  They  may  be  substituted  in  above 
schedules  for  Ph.D.  by  arrangement  with  the  instructors  concerned. 

Choice  of  the  remaining  courses  should  not  be  made  without  previously  consulting  the  instructors  in  the 
department. 

In  case  the  chief  work  of  a  candidate  is  philosophical,  at  least  one  piece  of  original  concrete  investigation 
will  be  required  before  examination  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  In  case  the  chief  work  of  a  candidate  is  investiga- 
tion of  concrete  relations,  a  prerequisite  will  be  at  least  one  piece  of  independent  philosophical  work. 


COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903— Spring  Quarter,  1904. 


M  =  Minor  course  =  a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM  =  Double  Minor  course  = 
Major  course  =  a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj  =  Double  Major  course 


a  double  course  (two  hours  dany)  for  six  weeks. 
=  a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


General  Anthropology.— Outlines  of  the  Science. 
Tylor,  Anthropology.  The  class  work  will  be 
based  on  the  text-book  named. 

Mj.    5  hrs.  a  week.    Summer  Quarter,  1903 ; 
12:00. 

Associate  Professor  Starr. 

Ethnology. —  Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brin- 
ton,  Races  and  Peoples  will  first  be  studied. 
The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class 
lectures,  discussions,  and  preparation  by  stu- 
dents of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics, 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are,  (1)  to  pre- 


sent the  great  problems  of  Ethnology;  (2)  to 
consider  systems  of  classification  of  human 
races  and  the  basis  for  such  classification ;  (3) 
to  follow  the  history  of  the  science. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903 ;  12:  00. 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of 
the  science  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  Old  World. 
Text-book  work,  based  upon  de  Mortillet,  Le 
Prehistorique,  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures 
collateral  reading,  and  practical  work  in  labora- 
tory and  museum.    Preliminary  to  this  work 
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study  will  be  made  of  quaternary  geology  and 
of  the  geological  evidence  of  man's  antiquity. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904;  12:00. 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

4.  Physical    Anthropology.  —  Elementary  course. 

Students  are  made  acquainted  with  the  instru- 
ments used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods 
and  with  the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of 
various  races  will  be  examined  and  the  work 
will  be  made  practical. 

Mj.  4  hrs.  a  week.  Autumn  Quarter,  1904 ; 
12:  00.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

5.  Ethnology.  —  Special  study  of  one  of  the  great  races 

of  man.  The  history,  geographical  distribution, 
character,  life,  arts,  and  achievements  of  the 
race  selected  will  be  carefully  investigated.  Its 
relation  to,  and  its  influence  upon  the  rest  of 
mankind  will  be  studied.  This  course  will 
alternate,  year  by  year,  with  Course  2,  the  sub- 
ject varying.  In  1903  the  study  will  be  upon 
The  American  Race. 

Mj.  4  hrs.  a  week.  Spring  Quarter,  1903 ; 
12:00.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

6.  Prehistoric  Archaeology.  —  American.  The*general 

subject  will  be  presented  in  class  lectures. 
Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  indi- 
vidual reading  under  direction.  Theses  result- 
ing from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and 
discussed.  Personal  field  work  and  laboratory 
study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  thesis  work.  Course  6  alternates  with 
Course  3.       Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903 ;  12: 00. 

Associate  Professor  Starr. 

7, 8,  9.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — 

Topinard,  Elements  d  Anthropologic  GCne'rale 
will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do 
practical  work  in  Craniometry,  Anthropometry, 
etc.  Besides  instrumental  work  they  will  tabu- 
late results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and 
prepare  reports.  Primarily  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

Offered  in  successive  quarters  (except  Sum- 
mer) when  the  instructor  is  in  residence. 

Mj.  Spring  and  Autumn  Quarters,  1903; 
Spring  Quarter,  1904;  2:00. 

10.  Mexico.— Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology, 
and  Physical  Anthropology  of  Mexico.  In  addi- 
tion to  text-book  study,  class  lectures  will  be 


given  and  practical  work  with  collections  rep- 
resenting the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  1903;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

11, 12, 13.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.— Select- 
ed students,  qualified  for  such  work,  may  pursue 
studies  in  the  Laboratory  or  Museum,  in  Archae- 
ology, Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology, 
provided  that,  by  so  doing,  they  do  not  trespass 
upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Such  study  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  instructor  in  Anthropology,  and,  if  de- 
sired, with  his  assistance. 

Offered  in  successive  quarters  (except  Sum- 
mer) when  the  instructor  is  in  residence. 

Mj.    Spring  and  Autumn  Quarters,  1903; 
Spring  Quarter,  1904  ;  2:00. 

Associate  Professor  Starr. 

14.  Japan. —  The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  art  and 
religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study 
and  each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at 
least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903  ;  Summer  Quarter, 
1904;  11:00. 

Associate  Professor  Starr. 

15.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series 

of  class  lectures  are  directive  to  the  literature. 
Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special 
topics. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903 ;  Spring  Quarter, 
1904;  11:00. 

Associate  Professor  Starr. 

16.  17.  Seminar  :   General  Progress  in  Anthropological 

Science. 

2Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1903.  Spring  Quarter, 
1904.    Friday,  2:00. 

Associate  Professor  Starr. 

24.  Art  and  the  Artist  Class.— From  the  sociological 
point  of  view,  and  with  particular  reference  to 
origins.  Animal  play  and  rudimentary  expres- 
sions of  art  in  animal  societies.  Mutilation, 
artificial  deformation,  stimulants,  ornament, 
dress,  tattooing,  the  dance,  music,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  technology,  ceremonial,  humor, 
and  play  among  the  natural  races.  The  relation 
of  art  to  work.    Art  and  gaming  in  Chicago. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Thomas. 
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26.  Social  Origins. — Association  and  culture  in  early 

times  and  in  tribal  life.  Early  food  conditions, 
migrations,  and  race-crossings.  Origins  and 
relations  of  invention,  trade,  warfare,  art,  mar- 
riage. Class  distinctions,  the  professions,  legal, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Eth- 
nological reading.  An  introductory  course.  For 
Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  8:30. 
Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

27.  Development  of  Mind  in  the  Race. — Formation  of 

habit  in  the  tribal  stage.  Relation  of  the 
psychic  life  of  the  group  to  the  group  activities. 
Instruction  and  discipline  of  children  by  the 
parents  and  by  the  group.  Educational  mean- 
ing of  initiation,  secret  societies,  and  tapu. 
Animistic  beliefs  and  practices,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  analogy,  suggestion,  and  hypnotism  in 
the  formation  of  mind.  Language  and  number. 
Imitation,  invention,  and  genius.  Comparison 
of  the  mental  traits  of  different  races,  epochs, 
and  social  classes,  and  an  estimate  of  the  nature 
of  the  psychic  interval  between  the  natural  and 
the  culture  races. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

28.  Sex  in  Social  Organization. — The  influence  of  the 

fact  of  sex  in  the  development  of  forms  of  asso- 
ciation and  of  social  activity  and  structure. 
Based  principally  on  data  from  the  natural 
races,  and  from  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  with  a  preliminary  consideration  of 
sex  in  the  lower  life  forms.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Thomas. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  26,  27,  and  30. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

30.  Primitive  Social  Control. — A  study  of  primitive 
juridical  and  political  systems  and  of  social 
conventions.  Family,  clan,  tribal,  and  military 
organization,  totemism,  tribal  and  property 
marks,  tapu,  personal  property  and  property  in 
land,  periodical  tribal  assemblies  and  ceremo- 
nies, secret  societies,  medicine  men  and  priests, 
caste,  blood  vengeance,  salutations,  gifts,  trib- 
ute, oaths,  and  forms  of  offense  and  punish- 
ment, among  typical  tribes  of  Australia  and 
Oceania,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America. 

Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Thomas. 


31.  Origin  and  Psychology  of  the  Occupations. — Re- 
search course.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Thomas. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  27. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

35.  Egyptian  Life  and  Antiquities.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Breasted. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

42.  House  Sanitation. — This  course  deals  with  the 

house  as  a  factor  in  public  health,  and  includes 
a  study  of  the  following  topics :  Situation, 
surroundings,  ventilation,  heating,  drainage, 
plumbing,  lighting,  and  furnishing.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  modern  conceptions 
of  cleanliness  and  to  the  investigation  of  gen- 
eral sanitary  conditions  from  a  practical  and 
scientific  standpoint. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Talbot. 

43.  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Water  and  Food.  —  Special 

study  will  be  given  to  the  physiological  and 
chemical  principles  of  water  and  foods,  includ- 
ing food  analysis,  food  adulterations,  money 
values,  and  dietaries. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Talbot. 

44.  The  Economy  of  Living.— This  course  will  con- 

sider the  order  and  administration  of  the 
household,  with  a  discussion  of  the  scientific 
principles  of  the  application  of  heat  to  food 
materials,  the  chemistry  of  cleaning,  and  do- 
mestic service.  • 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Associate  Professor  Talbot. 

45.  46,  47.  Seminar  in  Sanitary  Science.— The  work 

will  be  designed  only  for  students  capable  of 
carrying  on  independent  investigations.  It  will 
deal  with  new  and  unsettled  problems  whose 
solution  will  help  place  the  subject  of  public 
health  on  a  more  secure  scientific  basis.  The 
topics  assigned  will  be  chemical,  physiological, 
bacteriological,  economic,  or  sociological,  accord  - 
ing  to  the  preferences  and  training  of  the  indi- 
vidual students. 

3Mj.    4  hrs.  a  week.   Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters;  3:00. 

Associate  Professor  Talbot. 

48.  The  Citizen  as  Householder. — The  house  as  a 
factor  in  public  health ;  the  control  of  the  house- 
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holder  by  the  state,  and  his  freedom,  in  relation 
to  sanitation  and  food  supplies.  M. 

Associate  Professor  Talbot. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

49.  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries. — The  nutritive  and 
money  values  of  food  stuffs;  the  application  of 
heat  to  food  principles;  adulterations;  methods 
of  preservation. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Talbot. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

53.  The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic 
institutions  in  lower  and  higher  civilizations; 
social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial, 
educational  and  religious  problems  of  the  fam- 
ily. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  11:00. 

Professor  Henderson. 

56.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  labor  movement 

from  the  viewpoint  of  Sociology.  The  influence 
of  habitat,  race,  inheritance,  migration,  division 
of  labor,  towns,  institutions,  and  conventions  on 
the  differentiation  and  opportunities  of  the  so- 
called  operative  class,  the  actual  condition  of 
this  group,  and  their  participation  in  the  goods 
of  civilization ;  the  essentials  of  a  truly  human 
existence  ;  the  modes  by  which  improved  ideals 
of  welfare  originate  and  are  diffused  ;  the  social 
system  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural  or- 
ganization through  which  the  group  must  enjoy 
the  social  inheritance ;  description,  criticism, 
programme  of  amelioration. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Professor  Henderson. 

57.  Rural  Communities. — Conditions  of  social  exist- 

ence in  the  country;  organization  for  improve- 
ment. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Henderson. 

58,59,60.  Seminar:  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. 

Discussions,  reports,  and  thesis  work  on  con- 
temporary movements  for  social  betterment, 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  studies  of  Chicago  life. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters; Thursday,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Henderson. 

61.  Urban  Communities. — Method  of  analytic  study  of 
social  organization  ;  comparisons  of  ancient  and 
modern  cities ;  the  system  of  community  bonds 
and  interests ;  functions  of  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  organizations  as  determined  by  so- 


cial interests ;  the  modes  of  quickening  higher 
wants  and  the  co-operation  of  public  and  private 
agencies  in  their  satisfaction. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Professor  Henderson. 

63.  Social  Institutions   of  Organized  Christianity. 

Methods  by  which  the  Church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Professor  Henderson. 

64.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature 

and  origin  of  depressed  and  defective  classes; 
principles  and  methods  of  relief  ;  organization 
of  benevolence.      Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Henderson. 

65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime; 

principles  of  Criminal  Anthropology;  prison 
systems ;  legal  factors,  juvenile  offenders ;  pre- 
ventive methods. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  12:00. 

Professor  Henderson. 

67.  The  Structure  of  English  Society. — A  study  of 

the  economic,  physiological,  social,  aesthetic, 
intellectual,  and  ethical  elements  in  a  typical 
society.  Mj. 

Professor  Zueblin. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

68.  Philanthropy  in  its  Historical  Development. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00. 
Professor  Henderson. 

69.  The  Elements  and  Structure  of  Society. — A  study 

of  the  economic,  physiological,  social,  aesthetic, 
intellectual,  and  moral  elements  in  American 
society.  The  interrelation  of  the  individual  and 
the  group.  The  problem  of  social  progress  in  a 
democratic  society. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  10:30. 
Professor  Zueblin. 

70.  Municipal    Sociology. — An  examination  of  the 

means  of  satisfying  communal  wants  through 
public  activity,  with  special  reference  to  British 
and  American  cities. 

Lectures  and  reports.    Visits  to  municipal 
institutions.         Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  11:30. 

Professor  Zueblin. 

72.  An  Introduction  to  Sociology.— A  rapid  historical 
survey  of  social  philosophy  from  Plato  to  Comte, 
followed  bv  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
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current  sociological  themes.  For  Senior  College 
and  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Vincent. 

73.  Public  Opinion. — A  study  of  social  psychology: 

i.  e.,  the  phenomena  of  the  public  or  ethnic 
mind.  Examination  of  the  theories  of  Lewes, 
Tarde,  Giddings,  Sighele,  Brinton,  Baldwin,  et  al. 
Designed  for  graduate  students.  Seniors  ad- 
mitted. Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 

Associate  Professor  Vincent. 

74.  The  Methodology  of  the  Social  Problem.— Based 

upon  Course  78.  A  definition  of  the  task  of 
Sociology,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  specific 
social  sciences.  Professor  Small. 

Note.— Not  offered  in  1903-4,  but  the  subject-matter  of  Courses 
74  and  78  will  furnish  the  Seminar  material. 

75.  A  Synopsis  of  Sociological  Theory. —  Designed  to 

furnish  a  conspectus  of  General  Sociology. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  Tues.- 
Fri.,  11:00.  Professor  Small. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

76.  The  Elements  of  Social  Dynamics. — A  Study  of 

the  permanent  forces  that  shape  human  society. 
Courses  71,  72,  73,  26,  and  74  are  presupposed. 

Mj. 

Professor  Small. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

77.  The  Social  Philosophy  of  the  English  People  in 

the  Victorian  Era.  Mj. 

Professor  Zueblin. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

78.  The  Development  of  Sociological  Method. — From 

Comte  to  the  present  time.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  discover  the  successive  statements 
of  the  sociological  problem,  with  the  premises, 
methods,  and  results  in  the  most  influential 
writings,  as  an  introduction  to  the  necessary 
formulation  of  the  sociological  problem. 
See  note  under  Course  74. 

Professor  Small. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

79.  The  Sociological  Conception  of  Society. — An  ex- 

position of  social  philosophy  in  elementary 
form,  primarily  for  students  who  do  not  intend 
to  study  technical  sociology.  For  Senior  Col 
lege  and  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00. 
Professor  Small. 


80.  The  Modern  Democratic  Movement  in  the  United 

States  and  England. — Course  79  is  designed  to 
introduce  Course  80,  but  the  former  is  not  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  latter.  The  course 
analyzes  the  content  of  democracy  as  it  has 
been  exemplified  by  the  two  nations  studied. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  2:00. 
Professor  Small. 

81.  The  Modern  Democratic  Movement  in  France 

and  Germany. — Course  81  continues  the  method 
of  Course  80.  The  latter  does  not  presuppose 
the  former.  Spring  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Professor  Small. 

81A.  Democracy  and  the  Social  Movement  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  2: 00. 

Professor  Small. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

82.  83,  84.  Seminar :  Problems  of  Social  Teleology. 

3Mj. 

Professor  Small. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

85,  86,  87.  Seminar :  Problems  of  Social  Dynamics. 
In  this  course  the  facts  of  Social  Psychology 
are  studied  with  reference  to  the  possibilities 
of  telic  progress.  3Mj. 

Professor  Small. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

88,  89,  90.  Seminar  :  Problems  in  Methodology  and 
Classification. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  ; 
Mon.,  2:00-4:00.  Professor  Small. 

91.  American  Experience  with  State  Control  of 
Social  Action.  Mj. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

94.  The  Premises  of  General  Sociology. —  Introduc- 

tion to  the  system  of  sociology  developed  in 
Course  95  and  concluded  in  Course  96. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  3:00. 
Professor  Small. 

95.  An  Outline  of  General  Sociology.  • 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00. 
Professor  Small. 

96.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology.  —  This  course  shows 

how  general  sociology  furnishes  the  basis  for  con- 
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crete  ethics,  and  conversely  that  ethical  judg- 
ments necessarily  presuppose  a  system  of 
sociology.  The  practical  bearings  of  general 
sociology  upon  the  principal  problems  of  pres- 
ent society  are  explained. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3:00. 
Professor  Small. 

It  is  recommended  that  Professor  Dewey's  courses 
The  Logic,  The  Psychology,  and  The  Sociology  of 
Ethics,  be  taken  either  before  or  with  Course  96. 

Students  making  Sociology  their  primary  subject 
are  advised  to  include  as  many  as  possible  of  the  fol- 
lowing graduate  courses  : 


I.  A.  34-38,  42-44. 
I.  B.  10, 17. 

II.  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  23,  29,  30. 

III.  11, 12,  13, 14,  21,  22,  32,  41,  43,  44. 

IV.  30,  and  selections  from  the  synoptic  courses 
to  be  determined  by  the  special  direction  of 
the  students'  sociological  study. 

In  the  Winter  Quarter  Professor  Small  will  give 
an  Open  Lecture  at  4  o'clock  Friday  of  each  week 
on  The  Relations  of  Sociology  to  the  other  Depart- 
ments of  Social  Science.  The  course  is  intended 
for  graduate  students  who  do  not  make  Sociology  a 
principal  or  secondary  subject.  It  may  also  serve  as 
a  review  course  for  sociological  students. 


VII    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion. 

GEORGE  ADAM  SMITH,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Professor  in  United  Free  Church  College  Glasgow),  Haskell 

Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 
CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D.,  LL.D.  {President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary),  Barrows 

Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion. 
EDMUND  BUCKLEY,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  Comparative  Religion  (Summer  Quarter). 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  regular  work  in  the  department  is  devoted  to  the  three  branches  of  Comparative  Religion,  viz.,  His- 
tory and  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Comparative  Theology.  An  elementary  major  course  is  offered  to  all  who 
wish  to  gain  a  survey  of  the  field.  Special  courses  on  the  history  of  primitive  beliefs,  the  Indo-European 
Religions,  and  the  Semitic  Religions  provide  for  a  year's  class-room  work.  At  this  stage  the  student  is  prepared 
for  courses  in  the  Introduction  to  Religion  and  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The  Research  courses  provide 
for  advanced  investigation  in  which  all  the  resources  of  the  student  are  demanded.  Courses  1-8  and  the 
Research  courses  are  required  when  Comparative  Religion  is  taken  as  a  major  subject  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Courses  1-4,  two  courses  selected  from  Nos.  5-8  and  one  Research  course  are  required 
of  one  who  takes  Comparative  Religion  as  a  minor  subject  for  the  same  degree.  Equivalents  for  these  courses 
to  the  number  of  three  Majors,  selected  from  other  related  departments  of  the  University,  will  be  accepted, 
but  the  selection  must  be  approved  by  this  department  before  the  student  undertakes  the  work  and  their 
credit  value  will  not  always  be  accepted  as  equal  to  courses  in  the  department  itself. 

Two  "Lectureships"  on  the  Relations  of  Christianity  to  the  other  Religions,  established  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Caroline  E!  Haskell,  are  under  the  direction  of  this  department.  The  "Haskell  Lectures"  are  delivered  at 
the  University  yearly.    The  "  Barrows  Lectures  "  are  delivered  every  three  years  in  cities  of  India. 

University  fellowships,  yielding  incomes  of  from  §520  to  $320,  are  open  to  students  in  Comparative  Reli- 
gion on  equal  terms  with  students  in  other  departments  and  are  assigned  yearly  in  accordance  with  the  Univer- 
sity regulations  governing  fellowships. 
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COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903— Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.   Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

1.  An  Outline  History  of  Religion. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  3: 00 ; 
Repeated  in  Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 

2.  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  1906. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

3.  Religions  of  the  Semites.— (Babylonia,  Egypt,  Syria 

and  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Islam). 

Mj.      Autumn  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

4.  Religions  of  the  Indo-European  Peoples. — India, 

Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  Kelts  and  Teutons. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

5.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Religion. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

6.  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 


7.  The  Science  of  Religion. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  9: 30. 

Dr.  Buckley. 

8.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904 ;  9:30. 

Dr.  Buckley. 

9.  Studies  in  Semitic  Religion  (Haskell  Lectures). 
No  credit  is  given  for  this  course. 

Summer  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  G.  A.  Smith. 


10. 


Comparative  Theology. — Research. 

3Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. 2  hrs.  a  week.  Before  registering,  stu- 
dents will  consult  as  to  subject  and  time  with 
the  instructor. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 


VIII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Semitic 

Languages  and  Literatures. 
EMIL  GUSTAV  HIRSCH,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lit.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy. 
IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
GEORGE  STEPHEN  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Ancient  History. 
ROBERT  FRANCIS  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
JAMES  RICHARD  JEWETT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Arabic  Language  and  Literature. 
JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED.  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  the  Semitic  Languages; 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
WILLIAM  MUSS-ARNOLT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Philology. 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D  ,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek;  Assistant  Director 

of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
JOHN  M.  P.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 


GEORGE  ADAM  SMITH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  a.nd  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  United 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  Scotland  (Summer  Quarter,  1903). 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

ALLEN  HOWARD  GODBEY,  A.M.  OLAF  ALFRED  TOFFTEEN,  A.B. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  work  of  the  student  ordinarily  will  be  arranged  according  to  one  of  four  or  five  plans : 

I.     PRELIMINARY  COURSES. 

The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggregating  three  Majors.  These  courses, 
viz.,  (a)  1 ;  (b)  2,  or  4  ;  (c)  22,  or  24,  or  36,  or  38— 

1)  Constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  those  students  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  who 
desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 

2)  Serve  as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  in  the  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Theology.  Students  who  have  already  performed  this  work  before  entering  the 
University  of  Chicago  will  receive  credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.     SECONDARY  WORK  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  secondary  subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will 
be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  courses,work  amounting  to  six  Majors,  which  shall  be 
systematically  arranged,  and  which  the  head  of  the  department  shall  approve.  The  student  is  recommended  to 
select  either  (1)  three  historical  courses  (viz.,  113,  114,  115),  with  three  courses  in  exegetical  work  selected  from 
the  courses  offered,  or  (2)  work  made  up  of  Courses  36,  38,  42,  48,  50,  54,  80-82 ;  or  (3)  work  in  Rabbinical 
literature  and  theology,  selected  from  Courses  120-139. 

III.     SECONDARY  WORK  IN  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  the  student  may  select  either 
Aramaic,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  in  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  six  Majors. 

IV.     PRINCIPAL  WORK  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology,  when  presented  as  a  principal  subject,  will  be  understood  to 

include  — 

1)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good 
acquaintance  with  Biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac  ; 

2)  An  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature ; 

3)  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  especially  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Old  Testament  (see  Courses  50-56); 

4)  An  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old  Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms 
of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom  ;  also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and 
of  the  principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  ; 

5)  A  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  theological  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews ; 

6)  Some  familiarity  with  the  Rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  New  Testament  litera- 
ture, with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

V.     PRINCIPAL  WORK  IN  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages,  he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained 
a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay 
special  emphasis  upon  either  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which  he  thus 
selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in 
part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In  any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicog- 
raphy will  be  expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in  definite  form. 
The  degree  is  granted  only  to  those  who  can  give  evidence  of  high  attainment  in  the  department  and  of  ability 
to  do  independent  investigation. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course= a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks 
Mj  =  Major  course= a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.    DMj  =  Double  Major  course=a  double  coarse  for  twelve  weeks. 


I.  Hebrew  Language  and  Old  Testament 
Literature. 
1.  Linguistic  Courses. 

1.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.,  chaps,  i-viii;  including 

the  grammatical  principles  of  the  language,  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of 
English  into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in 
Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method  and  Ele- 
ments of  Hebrew. 
This  course  is  given  twice  each  year,  viz.: 
DMj.  or  2DM.  Summer  Quarter;  8:30  and 
12:00.  Professor  Price,  and 

Assistant  Professor  Willett. 
2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  2:00. 

Professor  Price. 

2.  Historical  Hebrew.    The  Books  of  Samuel. —  Crit- 

ical translation  of  portions,  with  a  study  of  He- 
brew Syntax.   Continuation  of  Course  1. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarters,  1903, 1904. 

Professor  Price. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903, 1904, 1905. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

4.  The  Books  of  Kings. — Critical  translation  of  the 
more  important  portions,  with  special  reference 
to  the  syntax  and  chronology. 

Mj .    Summer  Quarter,  1903 ;  9 : 30. 

Professor  Price. 

6.  The  Minor  Prophets. —  Critical  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  text  with  a  study  of  the  vocabulary 
and  of  the  principles  of  syntax  as  they  are  illus- 
trated in  the  text. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 

Dr.  Smith. 


8.  Hebrew  Sight  Reading. 

y2m. 


The  Prophetic  Books. 
Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Dr.  Smith. 


10.  Proverbs— A  critical  reading  of  selected  portions 
with  special  reference  to  Hebrew  Lexicography. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

12.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Etymology. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903. 

Professor  Price. 
M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 


13.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. —  Syntax. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903. 

Professor  Price. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

2.  Ckitical  and  Exegetical  Courses. 
A.  Hebrew. 

2,0.  Books  of  Kings  and  Their  Parallel  Assyrian 
Records. — Historical  and  Critical  work. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904;  3:00 
Professor  Price. 

22.  Jeremiah. — Attention  will  be  given  to  the  political 
conditions  in  Judah's  decline,  and  the  waning  of 
religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's 
utterances ;  the  book  will  be  arranged  and  inter- 
preted in  chronological  order. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903  ;  3  :00. 

Professor  Price. 
24.  Ezekiel. —  Condition  of  the  exiles ;  Babylonian 
government;  EzekiePs  character;  analysis  and 
translation  of  selected  sections. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904  ;  2:  00. 

Professor  Price. 
26.  The  Later  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  and  exegeti- 
cal study  of  the  language,  contents,  and  teach- 
ings of  these  prophets. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1905 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 
28.  The  Psalter.— The   formation   of    the  Psalter ; 
characteristics  of  the  Psalms  as  to  style  and 
authorship;    critical    translation   of  selected 
Psalms  ;  their  classification  and  use. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  Price. 

To  be  given  as  a  M. 
28  A,  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903,  11:00. 

Professor  George  Adam  Smith, 
30.  The  Songs  of  Ascents  :  Psalms  120-134  ;  and  The 
Maccabean   Psalms  —  Grammatical  and  his- 
torical interpretation,  with  a  comparison  of 
the  psalms  in  Assyro-Babylonian  Literature. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903 ;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Muss-Arnolt. 
32.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. — With  a  general  survey 
of  the  five  Megilloth. 

M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903  ; 
9:30. 

M.    First  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  1904;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Muss-Arnolt. 
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34.  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old 
Testament. — Together  with  a  survey  of  Hellen- 
istic Literature  of  the  Pre-Christian  Era. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1904;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Muss-Arnolt. 

36.  Hebrew  Legislative  Codes. —  Comparative  study 

of  portions  of  these  codes  with  reference  to 
(a)  their  interrelations,  (b)  their  style  and 
vocabulary,  (c)  their  contents  and  meaning. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

37.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy. —  A  study  of  (a)  the 

origin  and  contents  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code  ; 
(6)  the  causes  and  results  of  the  reformation 
under  Josiah,  and  an  exegetical  study  of  certain 
portions  of  Deuteronomy. 
M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  9:30. 
Professor  George  Adam  Smith. 

38.  Prophecy,  and   the   History  of  Prophecy. — A 

study  of  prophecy  upon  the  basis  of  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  prophetic  material  according  to  (1) 
the  historical  periods,  (2)  the  work  of  the 
prophet,  (3)  the  principal  ideas  of  prophecy. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

40.  Messianic  Prophecy. — A  study  in  chronological 
order  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.       Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1905;  3:00. 

Professor  Price. 

42.    Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics. — A  study  of  the 
contents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  later  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  Hebrew 
Philosophy  in  general.  [This  course  is  open  only 
to  those  who  are  able  to  read  Hebrew  fluently.] 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 
44.    Job. —  A  study  of  the  literary  form,  the  thought 
content,  the  linguistic  peculiarities,  and  the 
chief  teachings  of  the  book. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  Price. 
46.    Proverbs. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected 
portions,  with  a  study  of  (a)  the  origin  of  the 
various  collections,  (6)  the  poetical  form,  (c)  the 
linguistic  characteristics. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

48.  The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament 
Traditions.— (1)  A  study  of  the  several  docu- 
ments of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  composed ;  and 


(2)  a  comparison  of  the  early  Hebrew  traditions 
with  similar  traditions  of  other  peoples. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903;  12:00. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

50.  Hebrew  Seminar. — Isaiah. 

A.  The  genuine  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

B.  Deutero-Isaiah. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

C.  Other  elements  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

54.    Seminar  in  Old  Testament  Theology. 

A.  The  Doctrine  of  God. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

B.  The  Doctrine  of  Sin. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

C.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Future. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

B.  English. 

60.  Isaiah   i-xxxix  (in  English). — Arrangement  in 

chronological  order,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  the  different  prophecies. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1904 ;  4  :  00 
Assistant  Professor  Willeet. 

61.  Isaiah  xl-lxvi  (in  English). — In  this  course  the 

effort  will  be  made  to  master  the  contents  of  the 
chapters  and  to  study  the  progress  of  the 
thought. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1904 ;  2 : 00. 

Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

64.  The  Psalter  (in  English). 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903;  11:00 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

66-68.  The  Priestly  Work  in  the  Old  Testament. 

66.  Priest  Codes;  The  Hebrew  Laws,  their 
form  and  contents,  especially  Deuteronomy  and 
Leviticus. 

J^or^Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1905;  Sun.,  8:30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

67.  Priest  History,  especially  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 

i^or^Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1905;  Sun.,8:30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 
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68.  Priest  Psalms,  that  is,  the  Psalms  as  they 
were  used  for  worship. 
}£  or  ipij.  Winter  Quarter,  1906  ;  Sun.,  8: 30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

70.  Prophecy  and  the  History  of  Prophecy. —Same 
as  Course  38,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate 
students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

%  or  3^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903;  Winter 
Quarter,  1904;  Sun.,  8:30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

72.  Hebrew  Philosophy  and  Ethics. — Same  as  Course 
42,  but  conducted  for  undergraduate  students 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

34  or  3^Mj.    Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters, 
1904;  Winter  Quarter,  1905 ;  Sun.,  8:30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

74.  Biblical  Apocalyptic. — A  study  of  apocalyptic  in 
the  Old  Testament,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extra- 
canonical  apocalypses  with  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1905. 

Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

3.  Introduction,  Archeology,  and  History. 

80-82.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 
History.  —  In  these  courses  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  present  under  four  divisions,  namely : 
(1)  the  beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom, (2)  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
times  of  Josiah,  (3)  from  the  times  of  Josiah  to 
the  times  of  Ezra,  (4)  from  the  times  of  Ezra  to 
the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  (a)  the  particular 
historical  events  with  their  relations  to  con- 
temporaneous history,  (6)  the  literary  docu- 
ments, (c)  the  social,  industrial,  and  political 
data,  (d)  the  facts  concerning  the  various  reli- 
gious institutions,  (e)  the  general  progress  of 
religious  thought.  These  courses  are  intended 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  Old  Testament  study,  and  are  re- 
quired of  every  candidate  for  a  degree  (Course  84 
may  be  substituted  for  Course  80).  Each  course 
is  an  independent  study  and  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

80.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
and  History,  including  a  study  of  Prophecy. 

Mj .  Autumn  Quarter,  1903 ;  11 : 00. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1904. 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 


81.  The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904;  11:00. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  W,  R.  Harper. 

82.  The  Wisdom  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter,  1904;  9:30. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1905;  9:30. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

84.  The  Origin,  Growth,  and  Character  of  the  Pro- 
phetic Books. 

A  required  course.   See  Courses  80-82. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904;  3:00. 

Professor  Price. 

86.  History  of  the  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1905;  2:00. 

Professor  Price. 

88.  General  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1905;  9:30. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

90.  Methodology. — In  this  Seminar  the  aim  will  be 
(1)  to  define  the  various  departments  of  Old 
Testament  research;  (2)  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tions of  these  departments  to  each  other;  (3)  to 
specify  the  natural  and  logical  order  in  which 
these  departments  should  be  taken  up;  and  (4) 
to  indicate  the  principles  and  methods  which 
should  control  research  in  these  departments. 
A  Seminar.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1906. 

Professor  Price. 

92.  History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testament 
Interpretation. — A  Seminar. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Price. 

94.  The  Bibliography  of  the  Old  Testament— in  its 

historic  development  and  present  conditions. — 
A  critical  estimate  of  the  most  important  books 
on  the  Text,  Translations,  Introduction,  History 
and  Archaeology,  Exegesis  and  Biblical  Theol- 
ogy of  the  Old  Testament.  Discussion  of  the 
chief  periodicals  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Mj  (or  M,  each  Term),  Summer  Quarter,  1903 ; 
8:30.  Winter  Quarter,  1904;  8:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Muss-Arnolt. 

96.  Life  in  Old  Testament  Times.  —  A  study  of  the 
elements  which  made  up  the  everyday  social, 
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commercial,  political,  and  religious  life  of  the 
Hebrews  and  their  most  influential  neighbors. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  Price. 

98.  Palestinian  Geography  and  Archaeology. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

100.  Palestinian  Life  and  Government. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1905 ;  12:  00. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

102.  Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906. 
Professor  Price. 

104.  Egyptian  Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testament. 

Assistant  Professor  Breasted. 

106.  Religions  of  the  Semites. — This  course  includes  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  religions  of  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  and  Western  Asia,  as  well  as  of  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Muhammed  and  the  reli- 
gious movement  proceeding  from  him. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

110.  Outline  of  Hebrew  History. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

113, 114.  History  of  the  Hebrews. — These  two  courses 
cover  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  Israel 
from  the  beginning  to  the  Maccabean  age. 
Each  course  is,  however,  an  independent  study, 
and  may  be  taken  separately. 

113.  From  the  Beginnings  to  Solomon. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

114.  From  Solomon  to  Nehemiah. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

115.  The  Rise  of  the  Jewish  State.— A  special  study 

of  the  documentary  sources  and  the  problems 
of  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  exile  to 
the  Maccabean  age. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

116.  The  History  of  Antiquity  through  the  Persian 

Empire.        Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  Goodspeed. 


II.   Rabbinical  Languages  and  Literature. 
120.  General  Introduction  to  Rabbinical  Literature 
and  Life.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

122.  Mishnah.— Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected 
Tracts  of  the  Mishnah. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

124.  Babylonian  Talmud.— Reading  of  easier  (Hag- 
gadic)  selections,  with  a  view  of  studying  the 
dialects  grammatically  and  lexicographically. 
M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1903;  11:00. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

126.  Babylonian  Talmud:  (Advanced.) — Reading  of 
Tract  Berakhoth,  or  Abhodah  Zarah  (Babylo- 
nian) with  Commentaries.  Study  of  language 
and  method.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

128.  Jerusalem  Talmud.  —  Reading  of  some  Tract  or 
selected  portions.    Study  of  the  lexicography 
and  dialect  will  be  the  feature  of  this  course. 
M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1903 ;  11 :00. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

130.  Halakkic  Themes.  —  Study  from  the  sources, 
tracing  the  ritual  practice  to  its  final  decision 
in  the  Codes.  This  is  a  research  course  for  ad- 
vanced students  exclusively.    A  Seminar. 

3Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  1905. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

132.  The  Civil  and  Criminal  Legislation  of  the  Talmud. 

Open  to  students  without  knowledge  of  He- 
brew ;  and  of  interest  for  members  of  the  classes 
in  sociology  and  political  science  or  comparative 
jurisprudence. 
M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1903  ;  12:00. 

Professor  Hirsch. 
134.  Rabbinical  Commentaries  on  Genesis  or  other 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  —  The  study  of 
terminology  of  the  Hebrew  Grammarians  and 
their  writings  will  be  combined  with  this  course. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

136.  History  of  the  Jewish  Sects :  Pharisees,  Saddu- 
cees,  Essenes,  Rabbinites,  and  Karaites. 

M.  First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

138.  Talmudic  Analogies  to  the  New  Testament. — 

A  presentation  of  the  correspondences  of  Rab- 
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binical  doctrine  with  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  life  of  the  Jews  during 
the  New  Testament  century. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1903 ;  11:00. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

139.  Rabbinical  Philosophy. — A  Seminar. 

2Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1905  ;  11:00-1:00. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904 ;  12: 00. 

Professor  Hirsch. 

Professor  Hirsch  will,  upon  occasion,  give  op- 
portunities for  the  reading  of  Modern  Hebrew. 

III.  Aramaic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

140.  Biblical  Aramaic. — The  elements  of  Aramaic,  in- 

cluding a  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the 
Books  of  Ezra  and  of  Daniel. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903 ;  9: 30. 
M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  1903;  9:30. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

142.  Targum.— Selections  from  the  Targum,  with 
Grammar,  Lexicography,  and  Methods  of  the 
Targumim. 

M.  Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  1903  ;  9: 30. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

144.  Beginning  Syriac,  including  the  material  of 
Nestle's  Grammar,  and  selections  from  the  New 
Testament.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

146.  Advanced  Syriac.  —  Roediger,  Chrestomathia 
Syriaca;  Land,  Anecdota  Syriaca. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

IV.  Assyrian  Language  and  Literature. 

150.  Assyrian  Language.— A  study  of  the  Esarhaddon 
texts,  and  of  (a)  the  grammatical  principles  of 
the  language,  (6)  the  more  common  cuneiform 
signs,  (c)  the  use  of  the  Assyriological  material 
for  lexicographical  purposes. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903;  11:00. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903,  1904. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

152.  Early  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  — Includ- 
ing (a)  the  critical  interpretation  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.;  (b)  a  more  rapid  reading  of  the  re- 
maining inscriptions  from  before  745  B.C. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  12:00. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903,  1904. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 


154.  Later  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions. — Includ- 
ing (a)  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  Assur- 
banipal  Inscription,  with  (b)  a  more  rapid  read- 
ing of  the  remaining  historical  inscriptions  from 
745  B.  C.  to  626  B.  C. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

156.  Selected  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions. — With 
special  reference  to  Assyrian  Lexicography. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

158.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions.— Including  (a) 
Nebuchadnezzar,  East  India  House  (I.  Rawlin- 
son,  pi.  53-58=59-64);  and  (6)  Neo-Babylonian 
Inscriptions  (of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabon- 
idus).  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

160.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Contracts.  —  Using 
Meissner,  Beitrdge  zum  altbabylonischen  Pri- 
vatrecht ;  Johns,  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Docu- 
ments ;  Stevenson,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
Contracts  ;  Strassmaier,  Inschriften  von  Na- 
bonidus.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

162.  Epistolary  Literature. — (a)  Letters  of  the  Ham- 
murabi Period,  using  King,  The  Letters  and 
Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi ;  (b)  The  Tel  el- 
Amarna  Letters,  using  The  Tel  el-Amarna 
Tablets  in  the  British  Museum;  Bezold,  Orien- 
tal Diplomacy ;  and  Winckler,  Tel  el-Amarna 
Letters  ;  (c)  The  Letters  of  the  Sargon  Period, 
using  R.  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
Letters. 

2Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  1904. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

164.  Assyrian  Syllabaries  and  Mythological  Inscrip- 
tions.— Using  King  and  Thompson,  Cuneiform 
Texts  from  the  Babylonian  Tablets,  etc.,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

166.  Babylonian  Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Addresses. — 

Using  Zimmern,  Babylonische  Busspsalmen  ; 
King,  Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery ;  and 
Knudtzon,  Assyrische  Gebete  an  den  Sonnen- 
gott.  Winter  Quarter,  1905, 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

168.  Religious  Texts.— The  Surpu  and  Maklu  Series 
of  Incantations.  Using  Zimmern,  Beitrdge  zur 
Kenntnis    der  Babylonischen   Religion  and 
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Tallqvist,  Die  Assyrische  Beschwdrungsserie 
Maqltt.  Summer  Quarter,  1903. 

Winter  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

170.  Astrological  Literature. — Using  Thompson,  Re- 
ports of  the  Magicians  and  Astrologers  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

Winter  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  R.  P.  Harper. 

172.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi.— Seminar. 

Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 
Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

174.  Earliest  Unilingual  (so-called  Sumerian)  Cunei- 

form Inscriptions.  Using  (a)  Hilprecht's  Old 
Babylonian  Inscriptions,  (b)  de  Sarzec's  Decou- 
vertes  en  Chalde~e. 

A  Seminar.    Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  Price. 

175.  The  Susian  Inscriptions. — A  reading  and  com- 

parative study  of  the  material  discovered  at 
Susa,  and  published  in  Scheil's  M4moire. 

A  Seminar.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1905. 

Professor  Price. 

176.  Origin  of  the  Semitic  Civilization  of  Babylonia. 

A  study  of  the  earliest  elements  of  civilization 
in  the  Babylonian  valley,  and  a  comparison  of 
these  with  those  of  the  later  Assyro-Babylonian 
times. 

A  Seminar.     Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1906. 

Professor  Price. 

178.  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian 
Inscriptions. — A  review  of  the  material  in  the 
inscriptions  bearing  on  the  Old  Testament. 

Prerequisites :  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Assyrian.  Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

V.  Arabic  Language  and  Literature. 

180.  Beginning  Arabic— A  study  of  easy  narrative  and 
of  (a)  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage, (6)  the  commonest  vocabulary,  and  (c) 
the  relation  of  the  Arabic  grammatically  con- 
sidered to  the  Hebrew. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  12:00. 

Professor  Jewett. 

182.  Selected  Suras  of  the  Quran.— Critical  transla- 
tion and  interpretation,  with  Arabic  commen- 
tary. Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903;  3:00. 

Professor  Jewett. 


184.  Historical  Prose  Relative  to  the  Early  Period  of 
Islam. — Critical  translation,  with  interpretation 
and  study  of  the  historical  background. 

Mj.   Summer  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Jewett. 

186.  Arabic  Grammarians.  —  Reading  and  study  of 
selected  portions  from  these  writers. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904;  3:00. 

Professor  J ewett. 

188.  Ibn  Hisham's  Life  of  Mohammed. — Reading  and 
interpretation  of  selected  portions. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904;  4:00. 

Professor  Jewett. 

190.  Arabic  Treatises  on  Mohammedan  Eschatology. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  3:00. 

Professor  Jewett. 

192.  Arabic  Rhymed  Prose. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  Jewett. 

194.  History  of  the  Crusades. — Reading  of  selections 
from  Arabic  sources. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  Jewett. 

196.  Philosophical  Literature  of  the  Arabians. — Read- 
ing, in  the  original,  of  some  philosophical  trea- 
tise, and  a  study  of  the  philosophical  termi- 
nology of  the  Arabians. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1905. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

198.  Arabic  Literature  of  the  Jews. — Reading  of  selec- 
tions from  Hirschfeld's  Chrestomathy. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

200.  Life  of  Mohammed,  with  a  critical  examination 
of  his  main  teachings. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903  ;  4: 00. 

Professor  Jewett. 

202.  The  Quran  in  English,  with  a  critical  study  of  its 
principal  doctrines. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Jewett. 

204.  The  Spread  of  Islam,  being  a  study  of  the  prog- 
ress of  Mohammedanism,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Islam  of  today. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903;  4:00. 

Professor  Jewett. 
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VI.   Egyptian  Language  and  Literature. 
210.  Beginners'  Hieroglyphic. —  Including  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  commonest  signs  and  the  gram- 
matical principles  of  the  language  of  the  classic 
period.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904,  1905. 

Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

212.  Translation  of  Egyptian  Texts  from  the  classic 
period.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903. 

Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

214.  Late  Egyptian. — The  language  of  the  new  empire 
(XVIIIth-XXth  Dynasties).  (Possible  only  after 
pursuing  the  two  preceding  courses.) 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904. 
Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

216.  Egyptian  Literature. — Rapid  reading  of  the  best 
literary  products  of  Egypt  in  annals,  narrative 
and  poetry;  largely  in  the  original,  but  with 
the  use  of  all  other  materials  in  translation. 

Mj.   Spring  Quarter,  1904. 
Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

218.  Pyramid  Texts. — A  study  of  the  earliest  religious 
texts  in  the  world ;  with  constant  comparison 
with  later  religious  compositions,  especially  the 
Book  of  the  Dead. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904. 
Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

220.  Egyptian  Texts  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Period. — 
Including  a  study  of  the  bilingual  inscription 
of  Rosetta;  the  Decree  of  Canopus  and  the 
Stele  of  Alexander  II. 

M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1905. 
Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

222.  Coptic  Language.  —  Elementary  study  of  the 
Sahidic  dialect,  using  Steindorff's  Chrestom- 
athie.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

224.  Coptic  Language.  Sahidic  Dialect. —  Transla- 
tion from  the  version  of  the  Prophets,  and  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  tracing  of  all  possible 
etymologies.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1905. 

Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

226.  History  of  Egypt. —  Giving  special  attention  to 
the  religion,  literature,  art,  and  science,  and 
their  influence  upon  subsequent  civilization ; 
the  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  probable  period  of 
the  Israelitish  sojourn. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903,  1904. 
Associate  Professor  Breasted. 


228.  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  Egyptian  Monuments. — 

A  study  of  the  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  in  the  earliest  times ;  the  beginnings  of 
European  and  Asiatic  history,  according  to  the 
monuments  in  the  Nile  valley. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1905. 
Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

230.  Egyptian  Archaeology. —  A  study  of  the  Nile 
valley  civilization,  and  its  contributions  to  later 
Europe  as  exhibited  in  its  surviving  material 
remains.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1905. 

Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

232.  Egyptian  Life  and  Antiquities.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

234.  History  of  Oriental  Art  rom  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander. 

Associate  Professor  Breasted. 

VII.  Other  Semitic  Languages  and  Comparative 
Work. 

240.  Samaritan.— Using  Petermann,  Grammatica  Sa- 
maritana. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 
242.  Phoenician. — Using  Schroder,  Die  Phonizische 
Sprache.    Inscriptions  and  Grammar. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 
244.  Mandaic.  —  Noeldeke,  Mandaeische  Grammatik. 
Reading  from  the  Sidra  Rabba. 

M.   First  Term,  Spring  Quarter,  1903  ;  9: 30. 

Professor  Hirsch. 
246.  Sabaean  and  Himyaritic  Inscriptions. 

Professor  J.  R.  Jewett. 
248.  Beginning  Ethiopic. —  Using  Dillmann,  Chresto- 
mathia  Ethiopica  and  Prastorius,  Grammatica 
Mthiopiea.     Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903  ;  9: 30. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Goodspeed. 
250.  Advanced  Ethiopic.  —  Using  J.  Bachmann,  Ine- 
dita  JEthiopica,  and  Charles,  Book  of  Jubilees. 

M.  Spring  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Hirsch. 
252.  North  Semitic  Inscriptions,  including  a  study  of 
the  Moabite  stone,  the  Siloam  inscription,  the 
Sinjirli  inscriptions,  and  others,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  and  to  a  better  understanding  of  Old 
Testament  history  and  literature. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1904. 

Dr.  Smith. 
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254.  Semitic  Seminar  I. — Comparative  Semitic  Pho- 
nology. Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1906. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

256.  Semitic  Seminar  II. — Comparative  Semitic  Ety- 
mology. Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

258.  Semitic  Seminar  III.  Comparative  Semitic  Syn- 
tax. Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1905. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 


260.  Comparative  Semitic  Lexicography. — A  Seminar. 
Prerequisites:   Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Assyrian 
and  Arabic.  Mj.   Winter  Quarter,  1904. 

Professor  R.  F.  Harper. 

262.  The  History  and  Bibliography  of  Semitic  Phi- 
lology. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1904 ;  8:  30. 
M.    Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter,  1905 ;  8: 30. 
Assistant  Professor  Muss-Arnolt. 


IX.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation. 

SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation. 

CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 

EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek;  Assistant 
Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

ARCHIBALD  ELLSWORTH  MINARD,  A.B.       FREDERICK  OWEN  NORTON,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Lines  of  Study. — The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investiga- 
tion : 

1.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely  related  linguistically  to  the  New 
Testament,  for  students  who  already  have  a  knowledge  of  classical  Greek. 

2.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text,  and  the  theory  and  praxis  of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to 
them. 

3.  Historical  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  including  : 

a)  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine,  and  the  Graeco-Roman  World. 

b)  The  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Church. 

c)  Special  Introductions  to  the  several  New  Testament  books. 

4.  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including  : 

a)  Principles  of  interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these  prin- 
ciples is  given  only  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 

b)  Interpretation  of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  these  principles. 

5.  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  (6)  the  history 
of  the  canon,  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation,  (d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

7.  Early  Christian  literature  (to  A.D.  325),  studied  linguistically,  exegetically,  and  historically. 

General  Aim. — The  work  of  the  department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three  classes  of 
students. 
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1.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors. 

2.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical  languages,  or  instructors  in  other 
departments  of  theological  study. 

3.  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  as  preparation  for  general 
Christian  service. 

Requirements  for  Degrees. — All  candidates  for  degrees  who  present  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  as  one  of 
the  subjects  are  required  to  take  Courses  1, 10, 15,  and  25. 

Students  who  make  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  the  secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  or  the 
principal  subject  for  the  Master's  degree  must  complete  work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  nine  Majors,  includ- 
ing the  four  majors  named  above. 

Students  who  make  Biblical  Greek  their  principal  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  complete  work 
equivalent  to  not  less  than  nineteen  Majors  including  the  four  Majors  named  above. 

For  more  specific  statement  of  requirements,  see  the  Programme  of  the  Department  or  the  Bulletin  of  Infor- 
mation of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  New  Testament  Club  holds  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  review  of  current  literature  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  New  Testament  study. 

Including  work  in  their  own  departmental  library,  in  other  departmental  libraries  accessible  to  students 
and  instructors,  and  in  the  General  Library  of  the  University,  the  department  possesses  a  very  large  and  valu- 
able library  outfit.  The  leading  German,  English,  and  American  journals  devoted  to  biblical  criticism  and 
interpretation  are  also  accessible  to  the  student. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

M  =  Minor  course  =  a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM  =  Double  Minor  course  =  a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course  =  a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj  =  Double  Major  course  =  a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

1.  New  Testament  Greek.  — ■  A  purely  linguistic 
course,  preparatory  to  courses  in  interpretation. 
An  examination  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  it. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903;  2 : 00. 
Mj .    Winter  Quarter,  1904 ;  9 : 30. 

Dr.  Goodspebd. 

3.  New  Testament  Syntax. — Inductive  study  of 

the  Syntax  of  the  noun,  pronoun,  and  article. 

Professor  Burton. 

4.  Rapid  Translation  and  Interpretation  of  portions 

of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903  ;  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 


B.  C.  to  70  A.  D.  Outline  of  New  Testament 
History. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903  ;  9:  30. 

Professor  Mathews. 
Open  to  members  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 


11.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  the  Graeco- 

Roman  World. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Mathews. 

12.  Social  and  Religious   History  of    Palestine  in 

New  Testament  Times. 

Professor  Mathews. 


Greek  Palaeography. — The  palaeography  and  in- 
terpretation of  Greek  documentary  papyri. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 


13.  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904;  9: 30. 

Professor  Mathews. 


8.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Ma- 
terial and  principles  of  criticism,  with  practi- 
cal exercises  from  facsimiles  and  digests  of 
readings.         Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904  ;  8:30. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 

10.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 

Political  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  175 


15.  General  Survey  of  the  New  Testament  Literature. 

Occasion,  purpose,  and  content  of  the  several 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903  ;  8:  30. 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  1904. 
Professor  Burton. 
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16.  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. —  Detailed 

examination  of  the  resemblances  and  differences 
of  the  first  three  gospels  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  sources  and  authorship  of  each. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903 ;  Tues.  and  Fri., 
4:00-6:00.  Dr.  Goodspeed. 

17.  Sources  of  the  Life  of  Christ.— Critical  introduc- 

tion to  the  four  gospels. 

Professor  Mathews. 

19.  The  Life  of  Christ. — .Historical  study  on  the  basis 
of  the  gospel  records. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1903  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Mathews. 
%  or  lJ^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1902  (19A), 
Winter  (19B)  and  Spring  (19C)  Quarters,  1903 ; 
Sun.  8:30.  Professor  Mathews. 

20A.  The  Parables  of  Jesus. — Their  characteristics; 
principles  of  interpretation  ;  interpretation  of  a 
limited  number.  Professor  Mathews. 

20B.  The  Miracles  of  Jesus. — Their  characteristics 
purpose,  and  historicity. 

24.  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Introduction  to  the 

Pauline  Epistles.  Professor  Mathews. 

25.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.— Study  of  the  book  with 

reference  to  authorship,  structure,  and  spe- 
cific purpose;  translation  of  Greek  text;  in- 
ductive study  of  leading  words ;  interpretation 
of  chaps.  1-7 ;  lectures  on  grammatical  interpre- 
tation.        Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  10. 

25A.  Jesus'  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A  study  of  the 
historical  features  of  the  discourse  as  recorded 
in  Matt.,  chaps.  5-7,  and  Luke  6  : 20-49 ;  the 
theme  of  the  sermon  and  its  development ;  the 
interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  herein 
contained,  with  special  reference  to  present-day 
religious  and  ethical  thought. 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

27.  The  Gospel  of  Luke.— Study  of  the  Greek  text, 

with  special  attention  to  its  use  by  preachers 
as  a  basis  for  Christian  teaching. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904 ;  8:30. 
Professor  Mathews. 

28.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Introduction ;  outline  of 

argument ;  inductive  study  of  the  leading  terms 
of  the  gospel,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of 


an  inductive  study  of  Johannine  theology;  de- 
tailed exegesis  of  selected  passages. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter,  1903;  12:00. 

Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  The  required  courses. 

29.  The  Book  of  Acts.— Introduction  ;  study  of  the 
Greek  text  from  a  linguistic  and  historical  point 
of  view.         Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  1903;  9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

31.  The  Epistle  to  the   Galatians.  —  Introduction; 

analysis  of  the  letter;  interpretation  of  selected 
passages. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  2: 00. 

Professor  Burton. 

32.  Paul's  Corinthian  Epistles. — Historical  situation  ; 

analysis  of  contents ;  contribution  of  the  epistles 
to  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity,  and 
their  practical  value  for  the  Christianity  of  to- 
day. Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904  ;  3:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

33.  The    Epistle    to   the    Romans.  —  Introduction; 

analysis  of  argument;  translation  of  Greek  text  ; 
inductive  study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the 
epistle,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
inductive  study  of  the  Pauline  theology. 

Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite  :  The  required  courses. 

34.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians— See  32. 

Professor  Burton. 

35.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.—  See  32. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904. 
Professor  Mathews. 

36.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.— See  32. 

Mj.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1903;  2: 00. 

Professor  Burton. 

40.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— Part  I.  Quotations  in  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels. On  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament 
the  Septuagint  translation  and  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1903. 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

Prerequisite:    Course  1,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew. 

41.  New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 

ment.— Part  II.  Quotations  in  Acts  and  the 
epistles.    (See  under  Course  40.) 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

Prerequisite:    Course  1,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Hebreiv. 
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44.  Rapid  Reading  in  the  Septuagint. — Translation 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament ; 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  Septuagint  Greek, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  origin  and  history  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  2:00. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 

46.  Jewish  Literature  of  New  Testament  Times. 

A  study  of  the  Jewish  writings,  historical,  psal- 
modic,  philosophical,  and  apocalyptic,  of  the 
years  175  B.  C.  to  135  A.  D. 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

48.  The  Writings  of  Philo.— Biographical  introduc- 

tion ;  reading  of  selected  portions  of  his  works  ; 
discussion  of  his  mode  of  interpretation,  and  of 
his  philosophical  ideas. 

Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

49.  The  Writings  of  Josephus. — Biographical  intro- 

duction. Translation  of  the  work  against  Apion, 
and  portions  of  War  of  the  Jews  and  the  An- 
tiquities. Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

53.  The  Apostolic   Fathers. — Brief  introductions; 

translation  of  the  Greek  text ;  lectures  and 
essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several  writers. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1903, 1904 ;  11: 00. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 

54.  Reading  and  Studies  in  the  Early  Apologists. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 

55.  Christian   Literature  to   Eusebius. — History  of 

Ante-Nicene  Christian  Literature,  with  reading 
of  assigned  portions  partly  in  original,  partly  in 
translation. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1903;  8:30. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 

57.  The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon 

and  its  history  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Period. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1904  ;  9: 30. 

Dr.  Goodspeed. 

59.  History  of  New  Testament  Criticism   in  the 

Nineteenth  Century. — A  Seminar. 

Professor  Mathews. 

60.  The  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  New 

Testament.  Mj. 

Professor  Mathews. 


61.  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — An  inductive 

study  of  the  teachings  (a)  of  John  the  Baptist, 
(b)  of  Jesus,  (c)  of  the  several  evangelists; 
papers  by  the  class. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1903  ;  3:00. 

Professor  Burton. 
Prerequisite :    The  required  courses,  and  25 
(or  27). 

62.  Theology  of  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  John. 

An  inductive  study  of  the  teachings  (a)  of  John 
the  Baptist,  (6)  of  Jesus,  as  these  appear  in  the 
fourth  gospel,  and  (c)  of  the  evangelist ;  papers 
by  the  class. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  1904  ;  Tues.  and  Fri., 
4:00-6:00.  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite  :  The  required  courses,  and  28. 

63.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. —  Characteristics  of  the 

records  of  the  teaching,  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terial under  specific  topics  with  reference  to 
their  organic  relation,  and  an  interpretative 
study  of  the  teaching. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter,  1904  ;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

Open  to  members  of  the  Graduate  Schools  and  of 
the  Senior  Colleges. 

63A.  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus,  in  relation  to 
the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 
Pharisees.  Professor  Burton. 

63B.  The  Religious  Teachings  of  Jesus  on  the  basis 
of  the  gospel  records. 

Professor  Mathews. 

64.  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus. — The  teaching  of 

Jesus  concerning  society,  the  state,  the  family, 
wealth,  and  other  social  institutions. 

Professor  Mathews. 

65.  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Apostles.  M. 

Professor  Mathews. 

66.  Theology  of  the  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles  of 

Paul. — An  inductive  study  of  the  teachings  of 
the  apostle  in  his  letters  to  the  Galatians,  Corin- 
thians, and  Romans. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1903  ;  Mon.  and  Thurs., 
4:00-6:00.  Professor  Burton. 

Prerequisite:  The  required  courses,  and  31, 
32,  33,  or  36. 
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67.  The  Teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.— An  outline  ness  and  justification  in  the  several  writers  and 

of  the  main  features  of  the  apostle's  doctrine  groups  of  books  in  the  New  Testament. 

and  ethics.                   Professor  Mathews.  Professor  Burton. 

68.  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  70.  Lexicographical  Seminar,  for  the  historical  study 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  1903  ;  11:00.  of  important  New  Testament  words. 

Professor  Mathews.  Professor  Burton. 

69.  The  Doctrine  of  Atonement  in  the  New  Tes-  Prerequisite :  XLII-25,  or  another  exegetical 

tament. — The  doctrine  of  the  basis  of  forgive-  course  in  New  Testament. 


X.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN 
COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CARL  DARLING  BUCK,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 
Comparative  Philology. 

JOHN  JACOB  MEYER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 

XA.   GENERAL  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 
GHEN-ISCHIRO  YOSHIROKA,  Ph.B.,  Docent  in  Japanese. 

FELLOWS. 
•903=1904. 

WILLIAM  CYRUS  GUNNERSON,  A.M.  ROY  BATCHELDER  NELSON,  A.B. 

The  aim  of  the  department  will  be :  INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo-European  Philology  their  chief  work. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most  important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a 
practical  introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their  comparative  grammar. 
Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  department  in  Sanskrit,  Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian, 
and  by  the  English  and  German  Departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely  grammatical,  consisting  of  lec- 
tures on  the  comparative  grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  exercises  in  the  reading  of  Greek  and  Italic  dialect 
inscriptions.  For  work  in  the  comparative  syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  programme  of  the  Latin  Department 
is  to  be  consulted.    In  the  Seminar  or  Research  course  weekly  papers  are  expected  from  the  members. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indo-Aryan  Philology.  The  courses  offered  are  designed 
to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn  to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European 
language  and  civilization  and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to  religious 
and  philosophical  thought.  In  the  elementary  course  (Autumn  Quarter,  also  given  in  Summer  Quarter)  the 
reading  is  begun  after  about  six  lessons  on  the  more  important  paradigms.  In  connection  with  the  reading, 
the  system  of  sounds  and  inflections  is  studied  more  carefully  and  in  the  light  of  comparative  grammar.  In 
the  second  quarter  the  reading  of  classical  texts  is  continued,  accompanied  by  exercises  in  Sanskrit  com- 
position. The  third  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  Vedic  language  and  literature,  and  is  preparatory 
to  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  Vedic  seminar.  This  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  questions  arising  in 
the  interpretation  of  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  and  Atharva-Veda.  Advanced  courses  in  the  later  literature  are 
offered  every  year,  the  departments  chosen  varying  in  successive  years.  In  this  way  provision  is  made  for  a 
consecutive  course  of  study  extending  over  three  years.  Once  a  week  during  three  quarters,  a  class  meets  for 
more  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  Epic  and  of  narrative  portions  of  the  Brahmanas. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Departments  by  furnishing  instruction  in  the  comparative 
grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted 
to  students  in  the  German  and  English  Departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the  general  student. 
The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire 

an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative  grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 
For  information  in  regard  to  library  facilities,  see  p.  68  of  this  Circular. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903— Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.   Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-Euro- 

pean Philology. — Brief  history  of  the  science. 
Principles  and  methods.  The  grouping  of  the 
Indo-European  languages;  the  several  branches, 
their  ethnography  and  earliest  history,  their 
most  important  linguistic  remains,  the  chief 
authorities  in  each  field.  Linguistic  palaeon- 
tology, summary  of  results  of  investigations 
upon  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans.  Selected  topics  in  the  Phonology 
or  Morphology  of  the  Indo-European  Lan- 
guages. Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  11:00. 

Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek 

and  Latin.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Buck. 

2A.  Latin  Grammar. — Exercises  in  Historical  Latin 
Grammar,  based  on  the  study  of  selected  in- 
scriptions. Professor  Buck. 

3.  Sanskrit. — Elementary  Course.    Whitney's  San- 

skrit Grammar  and  Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader 
are  used. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Buck. 

4.  Sanskrit.— Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lan- 

man's  Reader  and  exercises  in  Sanskrit  compo- 
sition. Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Dr.  Meyer. 

5.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader 

and  Hillebrandt's  Vedachrestomathie  will  be 
used.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Dr.  Meyer. 

Courses  1-5  are  given  every  year  and  are  open  to 
students  of  the  Senior  Colleges  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  Graduate  Schools. 

6.  Readings  in  the  Upanishads,  with  a  consideration 

of  the  philosophical  hymns  and  the  speculations 
of  the  Brahmanas. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00. 

Dr.  Meyer. 

7.  Kalidasa's  Qakuntala,  with  an  introduction  to 

scenic  Prakrit.        Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  3: 00. 

Dr.  Meyer. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


8.  Kalidasa's  Meghaduta  and  Rtusamhara. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Dr.  Meyer. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

9.  Selections  from  the  Grhyasutras. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3:00. 

Dr.  Meyer. 

10.  Pali. — For  beginners.    Reading  of  EllwelPs  Nine 

Jatakas,  followed  by  the  Dhammapada. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Meyer. 

Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.1 

11.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian).— Introduction  to  Iran- 

ian Philology.  J ackson's  Avesta  Grammar  and 
Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing 
the  selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional 
texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edition)  or  the 
Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up. 

Autumn  Quarter,  12:00. 
Professor  Buck. 

Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 

In  both  of  these  courses  (10  and  11)  constant 
reference  will  be  made  to  Sanskrit  and  the  phonetic 
laws  governing  the  variation  in  forms,  so  that  they  will 
serve  as  exercises  in  Aryan  Philology. 

12.  Greek  Dialects. — Reading  of  dialect  inscriptions. 

Cauer's  Delectus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum  will 
be  used. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Professor  Buck. 


13.  Italic  Dialects. 

inscriptions. 


-Reading  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  1905. 
Professor  Buck. 


14.  Lithuanian  and  Old  Bulgarian. — Introduction  to 

Balto-Slavic  Philology.  Wiedemann's  Hand- 
buch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's 
Handbuch  der  altbulgarischen  Sprache  will  be 
used.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  1905. 

Professor  Buck. 

15.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology 

and  Morphology.  Written  papers  will  be 
expected  each  week. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  Thurs.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Buck. 
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16.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  Selected  Hymns 
from  the  Rig-Veda.         Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

Dr.  Meyer. 

20,  21.  Elementary  Russian. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Mr.  . 


X  A.  GENERAL  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 
25,  26,  27.  Elementary  Japanese.  —  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  a  practical  one.  Elementary  grammar 
and  pronunciation  are  studied  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  easy  stories  and  conversa- 
tion with  regard  to  their  contents.  Chamber- 
lain's Japanese  Grammar  and  Japanese  Reader 
are  used  as  text-books. 
3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Mr.  G.  Yoshioka. 


XL    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
FRANK  BIGELOW  TARBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology . 
EDWARD  CAPPS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

CLARENCE  FASSETT  CASTLE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
 ,  Assistant  in  Greek. 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904* 

ROY  CASTON  FLICKINGER,  A.M.  WILLIAM  JACOB  KELLER,  A.M., 

FREDERICK  LEROY  HUTSON,  A.B.  LA  RUE  VAN  HOOK,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers,  and  investigators.  Great 
pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common  error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack 
the  indispensable  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  department  will  make 
a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The  opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
will  be  open  to  them,  but  they  will  not  be  limited  to  working  with  students  less  mature  than  themselves  in 
everything  except  knowledge  of  Greek  vocables ;  suitable  graduate  courses  are  provided  for  them,  and  they 
will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as  listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on 
condition  that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized  for  them  in 
connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major  subject  Latin  must  be  offered 
as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two 
languages  and  facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each  language.  When  Greek  is 
taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid  on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality 
of  the  dissertation,  which  must  be  printed.  Students,  however,  will  be  allowed  the  greatest  latitude  in 
selecting  a  particular  branch  of  Greek  studies  in  which  to  specialize,  and  good  special  work  in  any  department, 
e.  g.,  Archaeology  or  Comparative  Philology,  will  receive  full  credit. 

For  information  in  regard  to  library  facilities,  see  below,  p.  68  of  this  Circular. 
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COURSES  OF  I 
Summer  Quarter,  1903— 

M=Minor  course— a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.  DMj=Double 

Senior  College  Courses. 

17.  Greek  History  from  the  Sources. — A  critical  study 

of  a  selected  period  of  Greek  history. 

Mj .   Winter  Quarter ;  11 : 00. 
Associate  Professor  Owen. 

18.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plato's  Philosophy. 

— Lectures.    Analysis  of  the  Republic.  Selec- 
tions from  the  Sophist,  Theatetus,  and  Timaeus. 
M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Professor  Shorey. 

19.  Introduction  to  the  Literary  Study  of  Plato.— 

Lectures  on  Plato's  literary  and  dramatic  art  ; 
with  illustrative  readings  from  the  Gorgias, 
Protagoras,  Phaedo,  Phaedrus,  Symposium,  and 
Euthydemus. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  3:00. 

Professor  Shorey. 

20.  Homer  and  the   Discoveries  at    Mycenae  and 

Troy. — The  problem  of  the  Mycenaean  age. 
Lectures,  readings  and  studies  in  the  Iliad. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  12:00. 

Professor  Shorey. 

22.  Euripides.-- Selected  plays  will  be  carefully  inter- 

preted with  the  class,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  the  language  and  style  of  Euripides,  to 
metrical  drill,  and  to  the  criticism  of  the  author 
as  a  dramatic  poet.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

23.  Sophocles.— Selected  plays  will  be  carefully  inter- 

preted with  the  class,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  the  language  and  style  of  Sophocles, 
to  metrical  drill,  and  to  the  criticism  of  the 
author  as  a  dramatic  poet. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

24.  Aristotle:  Politics.—  Introduction  to  the  political 

and  economic  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  to  the 
study  of  the  social  and  political  institutions  of 
Greece.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Associate  Professor  Castle. 

25.  Aristotle:   Constitution   of  Athens.  —  Studies  in 

Athenian  constitutional  history  based  on  this 
text,  with  collateral  reading  in  the  other  sources. 


Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

Minor  course=a  double  coarse  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

Some  attention  will  be  given  to  questions  of 
palaeography  and  text  criticism.  Papers  on 
original  topics  will  be  prepared  by  members  of 
the  class.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11: 00. 

Associate  Professor  Owen. 

26.  Homer  for  Teachers. —  In  the  work  of  this  course 

the  following  features  will  be  prominent :  The 
reading  and  interpretation  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Iliad;  aims  and  methods  in  translation 
and  principles  of  interpretation ;  the  dialect, 
the  heroic  hexameter  and  its  peculiarities ;  dis- 
cussion of  the  practical  difficulties  in  teaching 
Homer  and  the  end  to  be  sought;  English  trans- 
lations, books,  and  helps  most  desirable  for  the 
teacher.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Selected  Odes.  Exer- 

cises in  the  reading  of  Greek  lyric  metres. 
Three  lectures  on  Bacchylides. 

M.    Second  Term.    Summer  Quarter;  12: 00. 

Professor  Shorey. 

28.  iEschylus.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Shorey. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

29.  Plato:  The  Republic.  —  Rapid  reading  of  the  Re- 

public. Reports  on  related  dialogues.  Lectures 
on  the  Platonic  philosophy  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  influence  on  subsequent  thought. 
This  course  may  be  taken  by  students  of  phi- 
losophy, who  will  be  excused  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  translation. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Shorey. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

30.  The  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. —  Fragments  of 

the  early  elegaic  and  melic  poets  will  be  read 
during  the  first  term,  with  lectures  on  the  his- 
tory of  lyric  poetry  in  Greece.  Questions  of 
meter  and  dialect  will  receive  appropriate  treat- 
ment. Spring  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Professor  Capps. 

31.  Greek  Drama. — Euripides  and  iEschylus.  Histori- 

cal and  literary  study  of  each  poet  based  on  the 
translation  and  interpretation  of  the  Bacchce  of 
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Euripides  and  the  Persce  of  iEschylus,  supple- 
mented by  lectures,  readings,  and  metrical  exer- 
cises. 

A.  Euripides.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quar- 
ter ;  8:30.         Associate  Professor  Castle. 

B.  JEschylus.    M.    Second  Term,  Summer 
Quarter;  8:30.  Professor  Tarbell. 

32.  Herodotus. — Rapid  reading  of  a  large  amount  of 

text.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

33.  Aristophanes.  — Two  comedies  will  be  carefully 

interpreted  with  the  class,  and  several  others 
will  be  assigned  to  individual  members.  Lec- 
tures by  the  instructor  on  Aristophanes  and  his 
times. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  3:  00. 
Professor  Shorey. 

34.  Greek  Orators. — Rapid  reading  of  selections  from 

predecessors  of  Demosthenes,  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  Attic  eloquence. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

35.  Isocrates  and  Xenophon.— Studies  in  the  literary 

history  of  the  fourth  century. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3: 00. 
Professor  Shorey. 

36.  Lucian.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Professor  Shorey. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

Graduate  Courses. 

37.  Greek  Life.— Studied  from  the  Monuments. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 

Professor  Tarbell. 

38.  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. 

Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

39.  Pausanias.  —  Select  passages  are  read  for  their 

archaeological  interest. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

42.  Introduction  to  Greek   Mythology.— A  general 
survey  of  the  literary  sources,  followed  by  a 


critical  study  of  the  form  and  development  of 
selected  myths.      Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  12:00. 

Associate  Professor  Owen. 

44.  Greek  Comedy,  origin  and  development;  study 

and  criticism  of  the  sources  of  information  on 
its  early  history;  selections  from  the  fragments 
of  the  various  periods ;  rapid  reading  of  three 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  with  special  attention  to 
questions  of  technique.      Lectures  and  reports. 

Professor  Capps. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

45.  Greek  Scenic  Antiquities.— Lectures  on  the  his- 

tory of  the  theater  and  its  parts  in  the  various 
stages  of  its  development,  with  special  reference 
to  the  drama ;  the  material  organization  in 
Athens  for  the  production  of  plays  ;  the  actors, 
the  chorus,  and  the  spectators.  A  number  of 
plays  will  be  read  and  topics  assigned  for  inves- 
tigation. Professor  Capps. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

46.  Text  Criticism.  —  Critical  interpretation  of  one 

play  of  Sophocles.  Introduction  to  the  methods 
of  text  criticism.     Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  structure  of  the  choral  passages. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  Monday.  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Capps. 

47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — An  introduction  to  the  study 

of  the  inscriptions  mainly  as  important  docu- 
ments for  the  illustration  of  many  phases  of 
public  and  private  life,  but  with  due  regard  to 
matters  of  epigraphy — the  decipherment  of  in- 
scriptions from  facsimiles  and  squeezes,  exer- 
cises in  restoration,  the  history  of  the  alphabet, 
orthography,  and  the  like.  Michel's  Recueil 
will  be  used  by  the  class,  but  with  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  Corpus  and  the  epigraphical  jour- 
nals, with  which  the  student  is  expected  to 
become  familiar. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Professor  Tarbell. 

48.  Hesiod  and  Homeric  Hymns.    Reading  and  in- 

terpretation as  related  to  Mycenaean  civiliza- 
tion, to  the  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought, 
and  to  other  early  literature  and  pastoral  life. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Castle. 
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THE  SEMINARS. 


51,  52,  53.  Seminar.—  Plato  and  Introduction  to  the     57,  58,  59.  The  Attic  Orators.— 


3Mj. 


Study  of  Aristotle. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Shorey. 

A  voluntary  class  for  the  rapid  reading  of  Plato's  Republic 
will  be  formed  in  connection  with  this  course. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

54,  55,  56.  Seminar. —  Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric 
of  the  Ancients. — Introduction  to  Post-Classical 
Greek  Literature.  3Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters.  Professor  Shorey. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters  ;  Wed., 
4:00-6:00. 
Reading  club  also  Mon.,  5:00-6:  00. 

Professor  Shorey. 

61,  62.  The  Drama. 

3Mj.   Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Wed.,  4 : 00-6 : 00.  Professor  Capps. 

[Not  to  be  given. in  1903-4.] 
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NORMAN  WENTWORTH  DeWITT,  A.B. 


MARY  JACKSON  KENNEDY,  A.B. 
MARY  BRADFORD  PEAKS,  A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to  take  further  reading  courses 
before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character.  The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit 
by  those  who  have  already  spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  Graduate  courses,  and  some  of  the  Senior  College  courses  under  certain  circumstances,  are  accepted 
as  work  leading  to  a  second  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the  principal  subject  Greek  must  be 
offered  as  the  secondary)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
two  languages  and  facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the  history  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each  language. 

The  thesis  offered  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  must  be  in  printable  form  before  the  student  is  admitted 
for  examination,  and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  classical  faculty  four  weeks  before  the  date  fixed  for  that 
examination. 

For  information  with  reference  to  Library  facilities  see  p.  68  of  this  Circular. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903 — Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  courso  of  four  or  five  hours  for  six  weeks.  Mj=Major  course=a  similar  course  for  twelve  weeks.  2Mj  = 
a  similar  courso  for  twenty-four  weeks.   3Mj— a  similar  course  for  thirty-six  weeks. 


Senior  College  Courses  :  Elective. 

Note. —  Before  entering  upon  any  Senior  College  course,  stu- 
dents must  have  taken  one  Junior  College  elective  course.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  any  Graduate  course,  students  must  have 
taken  at  least  four  Senior  College  courses.  Courses  13-21,  as 
hero  outlined,  are  planned  to  form  a  consecutive  scheme  of 
study  covering  a  period  of  five  quarters.  Students  expecting  t° 
specialize  in  Latin  or  candidates  for  honors  in  this  subject  are 
advised  to  take  this  work,  preferably  in  the  order  in  which  it  is 
offered.  It  will,  however,  be  possible  for  students  to  enter  these 
Senior  College  Courses  in  "any  quarter  on  completion  of  one 
Junior  College  elective. 

13.  The  Writing  of  Latin  :  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. 
—  The  method  employed  will  be  the  combina- 
tion of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model. 
Original  compositions  in  English  and  English 
translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  to 
the  students  to  translate  into  Latin  in  the  class- 
room or  at  home. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Laing. 

14.  Cicero's  Letters  (Senior  College  Course).  —  The 

letters  chosen  will  be  those  of  the  years  61-57, 
49-48,  and  44-43  B.  C.  Considerable  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  general  condition  of  politics 
in  Rome  during  the  period  indicated,  to  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  democratic  party,  to  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  Civil  War,  and  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  liberatores,  and  of  Antony  and 
Octavius.  The  mass  of  historical  material  con- 
tained in  the  letters  will  give  opportunity  for 
some  independent  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  Mj.   Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Abbott. 

15.  Pliny  the  Younger:  Letters. — The  principal  object 

of  this  course  and  of  Course  25,  aside  from 
the  necessary  study  of  the  language,  will  be  to 
present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  at  Rome 
under  the  Early  Empire.     Professor  Hale. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

16.  Lucretius. — A  study,  chiefly  literary,  of  the  De 

Rerum  Natura,  and  of  the  transmission  and 
original  form  of  the  poem. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  12:  00. 
Professor  Hendrickson. 

17.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles  (Bk.  I). —  Attention 

will  be  specially  directed  upon  the  construction 
of  these  poems  and  upon  Horace's  philosophy 


of  life.  The  members  of  the  course  will  also  be 
trained  in  reading  hexameter  verse. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00 
Professor  Abbott. 

18.  Tacitus.  —  In  this  course  selections  from  the 

Annates  or  Historiae  will  be  read,  with  special 
regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be 
made  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
Tacitus'  style. 

Assistant  Professor  Laing. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

19.  Seneca,  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — 

The  selections  will  exhibit  Seneca's  philosoph- 
ical and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  charac- 
teristics of  the  school  of  writing  which  he 
represents.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  8:30. 

Professor  Chandler. 

20.  Plautus. — The  course  will  deal,  on  the  literary  side, 

with  plot,  character-drawing,  diction,  and  style  ; 
on  the  linguistic  side,  with  vocabulary,  metrical 
treatment,  and  ante-classical  forms  and  con- 
structions. It  will  thus  form  a  suitable  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Colloquial  Latin  (see 
Seminar  3,  below),  and  to  the  historical  and 
comparative  study  of  Latin  Syntax  (see  Sem- 
inar 5,  below).        Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 

Professor  Abbott. 

21.  Catullus  and  Horace  (the  First  Book  of  the  Epis- 

tles).— Attention  will  be  directed  upon  Catul- 
lus's  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  meas- 
ures, the  influence  exercised  upon  him  by  the 
Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his 
genius,  and  his  importance  as  reflecting  the 
character  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  reading  of  Horace,  attention  will  be 
especially  directed  upon  his  philosophy  of  life. 

Professor  Hale. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

22.  Virgil:  Georgics;  Tibullus  and  Propertius.  — The 

work  in  Virgil  will  deal  with  the  history  of 
didactic  poetry,  with  Virgil's  diction  and  his 
treatment  of  the  hexameter,  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Georgics,  and  with  their  religious  and 
patriotic  temper.    Sufficient  selections  will  be 
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read  from  Tibullus  and  Propertius  to  exhibit 
the  place  and  consequence  of  these  poets  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Augustan 
literature.  Professor  Chandler. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

22A.  The  Minor  Augustan  Poets. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Miller. 

23.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Virgil. —  Sources  of  our 

knowledge  of  the  life  of  Virgil.  The  develop- 
ment of  his  art.  The  relation  of  his  subjects  to 
the  Roman  national  consciousness.  Selected 
readings.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 

24.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  —  The  object  of  the  course 

will  be  as  much  historical  as  literary.  Collateral 
reading  in  modern  histories  of  Rome  will  accom- 
pany the  study  of  the  authors. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Chandler. 

25.  Juvenal  and  Martial.  —  The  main  object  of  the 

course  will  be  as  described  under  Course  15 
above ;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  accurate  and  intelligent  rendering 
of  the  metrical  forms  employed  by  the  two 
authors.  Professor  Hale. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

26.  Latin  Hymns  and  Christian  Prose.  —  The  two  ob- 

jects of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries 
immediately  following  the  decadence  of  pagan 
literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with 
the  development  of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of 
vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style. 

Professor  Chandler. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

27.  The  Historical  Development  of  Roman  Oratory. 

The  course  will  take  up  the  remains  of  the  early 
orators  in  Valerius  Maximus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Ma- 
crobius,and  others,  and  will  also  include  selections 
from  Cicero's  Orations  and  the  Panegyric  of 
Pliny.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  will  be  used  as  a  gen- 
eral guide ;  and  passages  from  the  Orator  and  De 
Oratore  of  Cicero,  the  Dialogus  of  Tacitus,  and 
the  Institutes  of  Quintilian,  will  serve  as  addi- 
tional commentary. 

Mj.   Spring  Quarter ;  8:30. 
Professor  Chandler. 


28.  Seneca:   The  Tragedies.  —  The  history  of  tragedy 

will  be  traced  through  the  extant  fragments ;  and 
an  examination  into  the  sources  of  the  tragedies 
will  be  made.  The  greater  part  of  the  course, 
however,  will  be  devoted  to  the  Tragedies  of 
Seneca.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  11:00. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 

29.  Later  Epic  Poetry.  —  The  course  will  be  based 

on  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Statius.  Their 
subjects  and  literary  methods  will  be  discussed, 
and  in  particular  the  relation  which  their  epics 
bear  to  the  iEneid.  Professor  Abbott. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

30.  The  Historical  Development  of  Roman  Satire,  to 

Horace  (inclusive).— This  course  will  trace  the 
development  of  Satire,  by  the  aid  of  the  extant 
fragments,  through  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Lucilius, 
and  Varro,  to  Horace.  Especial  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  fragments  of  Lucilius  and  of  the 
Menippean  Satires  of  Varro. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

31.  Cicero,  Brutus,  and  Quintilian,  Book  X. —  Intro- 

ductory lectures  on  the  principles  and  technique 
of  ancient  literary  criticism,  followed  by  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  character  and  sources  of  the 
literary  criticism  in  the  works  named. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

32.  Cicero  :  The  Philosophical  Works.  —  Selections  will 

be  read  from  the  De  Finibus,  the  Academica, 
and  the  De  Natura  Deorum,  with  reference  both 
to  the  philosophical  content  and  to  style. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Chandler. 

33.  Cicero:  The  Tusculan  Disputations.— Book  I.  This 
book  will  be  made  the  basis  for  the  study  of 
Roman  opinion  with  reference  to  life  after 
death.  In  addition  passages  bearing  upon  the 
subject  will  be  read  from  Cicero's  Letters  and 
philosophical  works,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Seneca.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Miller. 
34.  Terence. — At  least  four  of  the  plays  will  be  read 
with  special  reference  to  their  dramatic  form,  to 
the  structure  of  the  verse,  and  to  scenic  antiqui- 
ties. Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  collo- 
quial and  archaic  forms  and  constructions. 

Professor  Abbott. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 
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35,  36.  Teachers'  Training  Course.  —  The  subjects 
taken  up  will  be  :  the  relation  of  preparatory  to 
university  work  in  Latin,  and  the  best  methods 
of  attack  and  order  of  arrangement  in  the  for- 
mer ;  pronunciation  ;  the  intelligent  reading  of 
Latin  prose  and  verse  ;  syntax  ;  translation  at 
sight  and  at  hearing.  Members  of  the  class  will 
from  time  to  time  take  the  place  of  the  in- 
structor. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  ;  8:30. 

Professor  Hale. 

37.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Pronunciation,  and 

the  reading  of  prose  and  verse.  Rapid  survey 
(with  use  of  the  Hale-Buck,  Grammar)  of  the 
syntax  of  the  cases,  moods  and  tenses,  and  of 
the  principles  of  Latin  orde  ,in  connection  with 
the  preparatory  work  in  Caesar  and  Cicero. 
Exercises  in  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  acquiring  the  power  of  reading. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  12:00. 

Professor  Hale. 

38.  Teachers'   Training  Course.  —  Certain  funda- 

mental subjects,  with  which  all  teachers  should 
have  a  general  acquaintance,  will  be  taken  up. 
During  the  first  term  such  topics  will  be  dis- 
cussed as  the  relation  of  the  several  fields  of 
classical  study  to  one  another ;  the  transmission 
and  reconstruction  of  classical  texts ;  the  for- 
mation and  use  of  a  critical  apparatus ;  the  evi- 
dence bearing  on  certain  difficult  points  in  pro- 
nunciation ;  the  structure  of  the  common  verses 
with  practical  exercises  in  reading  them ;  the 
making  of  a  lexicon  ;  the  historical  sources  for 
a  given  period,  and  the  method  to  be  employed 
in  testing  their  credibility.  In  the  second  term 
a  critical  examination  will  be  made  of  Caesar's 
account  of  his  Gallic  campaigns.  The  purpose 
and  credibility  of  his  narrative,  the  movements 
of  the  army  during  a  chosen  period,  and  military 
antiquities  will  be  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Professor  Abbott. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

39.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will 

be  read  and  studied,  with  reference  to  their 
literary  art,  and  as  portraying  the  state  of 
Roman  society  under  the  Early  Empire. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Laing. 

39A.  Representative  Latin  Poets  in  English. —  See 

XVI,  91.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Professor  Chandler. 


Graduate  Courses. 

40.  Research  Course  in  Livy.— The  course  will  be 

based  mainly  on  the  early  part  of  Livy's  narra- 
tive. Special  topics,  such  as  the  constitution  of 
the  centuriate  comitia,  the  episode  of  the  de- 
cemvirate,  and  the  career  of  Appius  Claudius, 
will  be  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Professor  Abbott. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

41.  Research  Course  in  Roman  Politics.— The  work 

of  the  course  will  consist  in  the  special  investi- 
gation of  some  question  or  group  of  questions 
in  the  political  life  of  Rome,  through  the  study 
of  the  sources.      Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  11 00. 
Professor  Abbott. 

42.  Roman  Private  Life.  —  A  systematic  treatment, 

with  illustrations  (by  lantern  views,  photo- 
graphs, etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art, 
and,  in  particular,  from  the  remains  discovered 
in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Laing. 

43.  Roman  Religion.  — The  course  will  deal  with  the 

domestic,  gentile,  and  public  worship  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
festivals  and  priestly  orders.  The  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  lectures  and  reports. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  2: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Laing. 

44.  Roman  General  Administration.  —  An  historical 

view  of  the  methods  of  election,  powers,  limita- 
tions, privileges,  insignia,  etc.,  of  the  various 
Roman  magistrates,  and  of  the  organization, 
functions  and  order  of  business  of  the  senate 
and  the  comitia.  Reference  will  constantly  be 
made  to  the  sources.  Professor  Abbott. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

45.  Roman  Political  Institutions.  —  The  course  will 

deal  topically  with  the  magistracies,  the  senate, 
the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts  of  the 
Republic,  and  with  Roman  provincial  adminis- 
tration under  the  Republic.  It  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  teachers  of  Latin  and  Political 
Science.  Professor  Abbott. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

46.  Early  Latin :    Allen's  Remnants,  Merry's  Frag- 

ments of  Roman  Poetry,  and  Bucheler's 
Carmina  Epigraphica.  —  The  object  of  the 
course  is  especially  to  give  some  clear  and  or- 
dered knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  Roman 
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literature.  The  treatment  will  be  mainly  philo- 
logical and  literary. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

Professor  Abbott. 

47.  Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy. — The  course  is 

planned  to  give  students  some  knowledge  of  the 
material  which  is  contained  in  the  Corpus  In- 
scriptionum  for  the  study  of  the  Latin  language 
and  Roman  life,  and  to  equip  those  who  go 
abroad  to  pursue  their  studies  in  Rome,  or  in 
museums  and  libraries  elsewhere,  with  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  epigraphy. 

Professor  Abbott. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

48.  Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  —  The  course 

will  consist  in  lectures  by  the  instructor,  and 
practical  work  by  members  of  the  class  upon 
facsimiles  of  manuscripts. 

Professor  Abbott. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.    But  see  Course  57.] 

49.  — The  Institutes  of  Justinian.— In  connection  with 

the  reading,  comparison  will  be  made  with  the 
Institutes  of  Gaius.  Several  topics  of  the  Roman 
private  law,  especially  those  concerning  the 
family,  will  also  be  studied  in  their  historical 
development  from  the  early  period,  Morey's 
Outlines  of  Roman  Law  being  used  as  a  manual. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Dr.  Bechtel. 

50.  History  of  Roman  Literature.     The  literature  to 

the  end  of  the  Republic—  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
department  to  offer  during  one  quarter  in  most 
years  a  course  of  detailed  study  in  the  history  of 
some  period  of  Roman  literature.  The  lectures 
of  the  instructor  will  aim  to  guide  the  reading 
of  students,  and  the  primary  object  of  the 


course  will  be  to  afford  them  assistance  in 
gaining  actual  acquaintance  with  the  represent- 
ative works  of  the  period  under  consideration. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  12: 00. 
Professor  Hendrickson. 

53.  Saint  Augustine. — Selections  will  be  read  from  the 

Confessions  and  the  De  Civitate  Dei,  the  latter 
to  illustrate  the  author's  attitude  toward  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophy  and  literature,  and  also 
his  part  in  the  theological  speculations  of  his 
time.  The  development  of  the  Christian  litera- 
ture of  Africa  will  be  sketched  in  occasional 
lectures,  while  some  attention  will  be  paid  to 
African  Latinity. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9: 30. 

Dr.  Bechtel. 

54,  55.    Research  Course    in  Cicero's  Rhetorical 

Writings,  with  study  of  the  application  of 
rhetorical  theory  as  seen  in  selected  orations  of 
Cicero.  Professor  Hendrickson. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

56.  Latin  Versification.  —  A  study  of  ancient  rhyth- 

mical and  metrical  theory,  with  practical  exer- 
cises in  reading  Latin  verse. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

57.  Catullus  :  Research  Course.   Latin  Paleography, 

with  special  reference  to  the. text  of  Catullus. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Hale. 

58.  59.  Research  Course. — Syntax  and  style  of  a  se- 

lected early  author.  Professor  Hale. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  80,  81,  82. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


THE  SEMINARS. 


70,  71,  72.  Seminar  i  :  Horace,  Sermones  and  Epis- 
tulae,  and  the  History  of  Roman  Satire.—  This 
seminar  is  especially  planned  for  students  who 
are  beginning  graduate  work.  It  will  aim  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  first  principles  of  text 
criticism,  with  the  proper  use  of  the  literature, 
and  with  methods  of  investigation  and  research. 
The  material  chosen  for  interpretation  and  dis- 
cussion will  be  from  the  satires  of  Horace. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


73,  74.  Seminar  2  :  Roman  Historiography. — The  aim 
of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under  70 
above.  The  material  chosen  for  interpretation 
will  be  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus  and  the  Corbulo 
episode  from  the  Annals. 

2Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Tues.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  Hendrickson. 

76,77.  Seminar  3:  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of 
the  Seminar  will  be  to  investigate  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  matter 
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of  lexicography,  pronunciation,  syntax,  and 
style,  and  to  determine  to  some  extent  the  rela- 
tion of  colloquial  to  literary  Latin,  as  well  as 
its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Romance  languages  on  the 
other.  Professor  Abbott. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

78,  79.  Seminar  4  :  The  Latin  Romance.  —  Attention 
will  be  directed  in  the  main  upon  Petronius 
and  Apuleius.  Readings  from  these  authors 
will  be  supplemented  by  informal  lectures  on 
the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  Latin 
Romance.  Papers  will  be  presented  from  time 
to  time  by  members  of  the  Seminar. 

Professor  Abbott. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.J 

80,  81,  82.  Seminar  5  :  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin 
and  Greek. —  The  work  of  the  seminar  will  deal 
first  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of 


attack  in  syntactical  investigation  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  properly  governing  it,  and 
then  with  detailed  problems.  Considerable 
quantities  of  Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  read 
for  material.  Papers  will  be  prepared,  and  dis- 
cussed at  meetings  of  the  seminar. 

In  most  cases  students  will  be  expected  to  take 
one  of  the  other  seminars  before  registering  for 
this  seminar. 

3Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  ; 
Thurs.,  4 : 00-6 : 00.  Professor  Hale. 

83.  Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Verb. 
Lectures,  with  accompanying  grammatical  read- 
ing, interpretation  of  examples,  and  study  of 
selected  problems,  by  the  members  of  the  course. 
The  material  especially  used  will  be  Iliad  I-III, 
and  the  Trinummus  of  Plautus  (Morris's  edition 
of  the  Captives  and  Trinummus  is  recommend- 
ed).      M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  8: 30. 

Professor  Hale. 


ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  TO  DEPARTHENTS  V,  X,  XI,  AND  XII. 

The  rooms  of  the  four  departments,  eleven  in  number,  are  grouped  about  a  Departmental  Library  Room  as 
a  center.  This  room  has  a  capacity  of  about  10,000  volumes,  and  the  advanced  student  thus  enjoys  constant 
and  direct  access  to  a  large  number  of  selected  books  and  to  all  of  the  important  journals. 


XIII  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

KARL  P1ETSCH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 
THOMAS  ATKINSON  JENKINS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Philology. 
GEORGE  CARTER  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Philology. 
MAXIME  INGRES,  B.  es  Lettres,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 
THEODORE  LEE  NEPF,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French. 

ERNEST  JEAN  DUBEDOUT,  Dr.  es  Lettres,  Instructor  in  French  Literature. 

ELIZABETH  WALLACE,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  French  Literature. 

HIRAM  PARKER  WILLIAMSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

LISI  CECILIA  CIPRIANI,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  French  and  Comparative  Literature. 

HENRI  CHARLES  EDOUARD  DAVID,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  French. 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

ANNA  LEWIS  COLE,  A.M.  LOUIS  J.  MERCIER,  A.M. 

MARION  V.  PIERCE,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  consists  mainly  of  courses  whose  object  is  to  put  the  student 
in  possession  of  the  results  already  achieved  in  Romance  linguistics  and  in  the  history  of  the  Romance  litera- 
tures.   The  training  of  specialists  can  begin  only  after  this  general  knowledge  has  been  secured. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  certain  of  the  courses,  constituting  the  first  year  of  graduate  studies,  are  repeated 
during  each  academic  year ;  others  are  provided  only  in  alternate  years.  The  whole  thus  forms  a  normal 
sequence  of  three  years'  study,  and  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  ultimately  may  become  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  first  year  studies  correspond,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  requirements 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  (see  below).  They  are  specially  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
preparing  to  occupy  positions  in  institutions  which  provide  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in  one  or 
more  of  the  Romance  languages. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  second,  and  especially  in  the  third  year  of  graduate  studies  is  to  impart 
to  students,  along  with  much  that  is  in  the  nature  of  necessary  information,  an  appreciation  of  sound  methods 
of  dealing  with  linguistic  and  literary  facts  and  theories.  This  appreciation  once  reached,  and  granted  the 
needed  industry  and  enthusiasm,  the  student  may  attempt  research  work  with  good  chances  of  success. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

To  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees,  students  must  furnish  evidence  of  a)  prepa- 
ration equal  to  three  years'  work  in  modern  French  (or  nine  Majors);  6)  a  reading  knowledge  of  either 
Spanish  or  Italian. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE. 

For  the  general  conditions  of  candidacy  for  this  degree,  see  p.  10  of  this  Circular.  With  Romance  as 
secondary  subject,  the  requirements  are:  at  least  two  Majors  to  be  selected  from  the  first-year  graduate 
courses,  one  of  them  being  an  Italian  or  a  Spanish  course.  With  Romance  as  principal  subject,  the  minimum 
requirements  are  :  a)  French  Phonetics  and  Prosody  (Mj);  History  of  the  French  Language  (Mj);  French 
Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Mj);  French  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Mj);  Italian 
Classics  (Mj);  Spanish  Classics  (Mj);  b)  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department ;  this  must  be  presented  at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  the  degree  ;  c)  a  satisfactory  oral  examination  before  the  Faculty  of  the  department. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE. 

For  the  general  conditions,  see  pp.  10,  11  of  this  Circular.  With  Romance  as  secondary  subject,  nine 
Majors  are  required,  to  be  selected  from  the  regular  graduate  courses,  after  conference  with  the  Head 
of  the  department.  At  least  one  Major  shall  be  in  Spanish  or  Italian.  With  Romance  as  principal  subject 
the  minimum  requirements  are  :  a)  eight  Majors  in  French  language,  four  Majors  in  modern  French  litera- 
ture, one  Major  in  Spanish,  one  Major  in  Italian,  and  four  additional  Majors  in  either  Spanish  or  Italian  ; 
b)  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  department ;  this  must  be  presented 
at  least  four  months  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree ;  c)  a  satis- 
factory written  and  the  public  oral  examination,  the  latter  before  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
department  and  one  or  more  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

Hereafter,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  desire  to  specialize  in  modern  French 
literature  may  reverse  the  proportions  of  linguistic  and  literary  courses  in  French  indicated  above,  that  is, 
auch  candidates  are  required  to  complete  at  least  four  Majors  in  French  language  (preferably  Courses  31,  33, 
39,  41).  Under  the  title  "  eight  Majors  in  French  language "  are  included  a  course  in  Popular  Latin  (see 
Department  XII.)  and  a  course  in  Provencal  language  and  literature  (Course  49).  Candidates  who  desire  to 
specialize  in  Italian  or  Spanish  (or  in  both)  will  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  department  in  regard  to  possible 
substitutions  in  the  requirements  outlined  above. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Doctor's  degree  will  not  be  conferred  merely  for  faithful  and  careful  work, 
however  great  in  amount.  The  candidate  must  possess  special  aptitudes  for  linguistic  or  literary  science,  and 
ahow  the  power  to  investigate  on  independent  lines.  The  requirements,  therefore,  cannot  be  stated  rigidly  in 
terms  of  years  or  courses.  Three  years,  one  of  which  may  profitably  be  spent  abroad,  is  the  minimum  of  time 
usually  required  by  those  who  possess  the  requisite  capacity  and  preparation. 

The  courses  offered  in  successive  Summer  Quarters  are  so  selected  that  teachers  and  others,  by  regular 
summer  attendance,  may  become  candidates  for  higher  degrees  without  loss  of  time. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903— Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


Mj; 

59.  Dante,  VInferno  (Scartazzini's  edition). — Open 
to  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  11:  00. 
Assistant  Professor  Howland. 

79.  Spanish  Classics. — The  Life  and  Works  of  Cer- 
vantes.—  Selected  Dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Calderon.  These  subjects  are  treated  in  alter- 
nate years.    Open  to  graduate  students. 

Associate  Professor  Pietsch. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

21.  La  Litterature  Francaise  au  I7e  siecle. —  Classi- 
cisme  :  origines,  formation,  apogee,  declin.  Auteurs 
&  £tudier:  Malherbe,  Corneille,  Racine,  Boileau, 
Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  etc. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  12:00. 

Repeated  in  Autumn  Quarter. 

Dr.  Dubedout. 

22.  La  Literature  Francaise  au  18e  siecle.— Ce  cours 

aura  pour  objet  de  montrer,  apres  le  XVIIe 
siecle,  la  transformation  des  idees  litteraires, 
morales,  politiques  et  sociales.  Auteure  a 
e"tudier :  Montesquieu,  Marivaux,  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  J.-J.  Rousseau,  Buffon,  Beaumarchais, 
A.  Chenier.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Dr.  Dubedout. 

23.  La  Litterature  Francaise  au  i9e  siecle.  —  Le 

pseudo-classicisme,  le  romantisme,  le  rea- 
lisme,  le  naturalisme,  etc.  Auteurs  a  etudier  : 
Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Alex.  Dumas  fils,  Flaubert, 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  etc.        Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Dr.  Dubedout. 

25.  J.-J.  Rousseau  et  le  Theatre  :  La  lettre  a  Dalem- 
bert  sur  les  spectacles  sera  l'objet  d'une  £tude 
sp^ciale.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Dr.  Dubedout. 

31.  French  Phonetics  and  Prosody.— Vietor- Ripp- 
mann,  Elements  of  Phonetics;  Tobler,  Le  Vers 
frangais,  1885.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

33.  History  of  the  French  Language. — An  outline  of 
the  outward  history  of  the  language ;  the  con- 
tribution of    French  to    general  linguistics. 


Nyrop,  Grammaire  historique  de  la  Langue 
francaise,  I,  Paris,  1899. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  2:00. 
Repeated  in  Winter  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

39.  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.— A 

general  survey ;  informal  lectures,  readings. 
Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  Le  Seizieme  Siecle 
en  France.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

41.  Readings  in  Old  French  Literature.  —  Mor- 
phology and  illustrative  readings,  serving  as  an 
introduction  both  to  grammatical  forms  and  to 
mediaeval  French  literature.  Texts  :  La  Chan- 
son de  Roland,  Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  Erec  et 
Enide,  Histoire  de  St.-Louis. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

43.  Historical  French  Grammar,  I. —  History  of  the 

French  sounds.  Schwan-Behrens,  Grammaire 
de  Vancien  frangais  (traduction  par  Bloch), 
1900.  Mj.   Winter  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

44.  Historical  French  Grammar,  II. —  French  Inflec- 

tions, Word-Formation,  and  Syntax.  Schwan- 
Behrens'  Grammar;  Darmesteter,  Historical 
French  Grammar  (translated  by  Hartog),  1899. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

46.  Mediaeval  French  Literature. — Continues  Course 
41.  The  mediaeval  genres  characterized,  with 
ample  illustrative  readings.  G.Paris,  Mediaeval 
French  Literature  (Temple  Primer),  1903. 
Bartsch,  Chrestomathie  de  Vancien  frangais, 
sixth  edition,  1895. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  3: 00. 
Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

48.  French  Seminar. —  Old  French  Dialects:  deter- 
mination and  characterization,  on  the  basis  of 
all  the  MSS.  known,  of  the  dialect  of  the  Eruc- 
tavit,  a  Xllth  century  metrical  paraphrase  of 
Psalm  XLIV  (XLV). 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 
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49.  Old  Provencal. — Old  Provencal  literature  and  its 
influence  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Appel,  Pro- 
venzalische  Chrestomathie,  second  edition,  Leip- 
zig, 1902.        Associate  Professor  Pietsch. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

61.  Old  Italian  Readings.  —  Monaci's  Crestomazia 
italiana  dei  primi  secoli. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  12:00. 
Repeated  in  Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Howland. 

63.  Historical  Italian  Grammar.  —  Phonology  and 
morphology,  especially  of  the  Tuscan  dialects. 
Meyer-Lubke,  Grammatica  storico-comparata 
della  lingua  italiana,  Torino,  1901. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Howland. 
66.  History  of  Old  Italian  Literature.— From  the 
beginnings  to  Dante.    Lectures.    Bartoli,  Gas- 
pary,  and  other  books  of  reference. 

Assistant  Professor  Howland. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

68.  Italian  Seminar. —  Dante's  works  other  than  the 
Divina  Commedia;  their  sources  and  relation 
to  the  latter. 

Assistant  Professor  Howland. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


81.  Old  Spanish  Readings. —  Interpretation  of  selec- 
tions from  the  Poema  del  Cid  (R.  Men^ndez 
Pidal),  Berceo  (Janer),  etc. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  9:30. 
Repeated  in  Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Pietsch. 

83.  Historical  Spanish  Grammar. — Sounds  and  In- 
flections. Lectures  and  practical  exercises  on 
Old  Spanish  texts. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Pietsch. 

86.  History  of  Old  Spanish  Literature. — A  compre- 
hensive view  of  Spanish  literature  previous  to 
the  classic  period.  Pitzmaurice-Kelly,  Historia 
de  la  Literatura  Espanola. 

Associate  Professor  Pietsch. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

88.  Spanish  Seminar. —  Exercises,  linguistic  and  lit- 
erary, based  on  the  Libro  de  Buen  Amor  of 
Juan  Ruiz,  Arcipreste  de  Hita,  ed.  Ducamin, 
Toulouse,  1901. 

Associate  Professor  Pietsch. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


XIV.    THE  DEPARTMENT   OF   GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND 

LITERATURES. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

STARR  WILLARD  CUTTING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

CAMILLO  von  KLENZE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professorof  German  Literature. 

HANS  M.  SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

PAUL  OSKAR  KERN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER  ALLEN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

MARTIN  SCHtTTZE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  Literature. 

FRANCIS  ASBURY  WOOD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Germanic  Philology. 

EDUARD  PROKOSCH,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German  in  the  School  of  Education  and  the  Junior  Colleges. 
HENRIETTA  KATHERINE  BECKER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  German. 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  TUCKER  BROOKE,  A.M.  CHARLES  GOETTSCH,  A.B. 

ADOLPH  CARL  von  NOE,  A.B. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  German  courses  of  the  Junior  College  (six  Majors),  plus  at  least  eight  Senior  College  elective  Majors, 
or  an  equivalent,  are  required  for  admission  to  the  graduate  work  of  the  department.  Graduate  students  from 
other  institutions,  whose  preliminary  training  in  German  has  been  deficient  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  may 
be  required  to  supplement  their  previous  work  by  Senior  College  electives  before  admission  to  the  standing  of 
graduate  students  in  the  department.  One  Senior  College  elective  (Course  11)  may  be  accredited  to  the  grad- 
uate student  as  resident  work. 

The  aims  of  the  graduate  work  offered  by  the  department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature  are  as 
follows  : 

1 )  To  acquaint  the  student  already  in  possession  of  a  practical  grasp  of  the  German  language  with  the 
great  movements  of  literary  and  linguistic  development  within  the  Teutonic  field,  outside  of  English.  2)  To 
direct  the  efforts  of  students  who  have  already  received  the  requisite  preliminary  training  in  the  investigation 
of  special  problems  of  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  metrics,  style,  text-criticism,  and  literary 
history,  including  especially  literary  origins  and  relationships. 

Lectures  and  recitations  are  employed  in  the  more  general,  and  seminars  in  the  more  special  and  detailed 
features  of  the  work.  Still  more  personal  is  the  direction  given  by  the  instructor  to  the  student  in  the  research 
work  to  be  embodied  later  in  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

The  Master's  Degree. — For  the  alternatives  offered  by  the  University  to  candidates  for  this  degree,  see 
p.  10  of  this  Circular.  When  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  are  chosen,  either  as  the  secondary  sub- 
ject, or  as  one  of  three  coordinate  subjects,  at  least  three  elementary  graduate  Majors  must  be  taken,  including 
Gothic.  The  minimum  requirements  with  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  as  principal  subject  are  seven 
graduate  Majors,  including  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  History  of  the  German  Language,  Outline  Course  in 
German  Literature,  and  Deutscher  Satzbau  und  Stil. 

The  Doctor's  Degree. — (1)  A  thorough  command  of  modern  German  as  a  means  for  the  oral  and  written 
expression  of  thought.  (2)  Acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  German  literature  (e.  g.,  Course  58). 
(3)  Acquaintance  with  the  general  development  of  the  German  language  {e.  g.,  Courses  81,  82,  83,  87).  (4)  More 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  language  or  of  the  literature,  according  to  the  prevailing  trend  of 
the  student's  special  work.  (5)  Minute  acquaintance  of  the  period  within  which  the  materials  of  the  student's 
dissertation  lie.  (6)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  department. 
(7)  A  satisfactory  examination.  The  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  final  examination  only  when  the  dissertation 
is  already  in  printable  form,  and  upon  the  assurance  of  a  reputable  publisher  that  the  thesis  will  be  printed  and 
that  the  required  number  of  copies  will  be  furnished  the  University  within  the  prescribed  time  limit. 

Since  the  department  expects  primarily  in  the  candidate  some  capacity  for  independent  thinking,  and  for 
the  successful  investigation  of  hitherto  unsolved  linguistic  or  literary  problems,  and  since  it  never  recommends 
conferring  the  degree  for  the  mere  faithful  and  accurate  performance  of  a  prescribed  amount  of  work,  no 
estimate  of  the  maximum  time  required  to  prepare  for  the  examination  can  be  given.  Three  years  are  the 
usual  minimum. 

The  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  department  contains  the  special  Germanic  Library  of  about  five 
thousand  volumes,  embracing  a  large  and  choice  selection  of  books  of  reference,  with  abundant  material  for 
original  research.  The  collection  is  now  especially  rich  in  material  for  work  in  linguistics  and  in  eighteenth 
century  literature.  Other  libraries,  including  those  of  related  departments,  the  Newberry  Library,  and  the 
Public  Library  will  supplement  for  the  student  the  value  of  the  Germanic  Library  of  the  University  in  certain 
lines. 

The  Germanic  Club,  including  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  other  advanced  students,  and  all  instruc- 
tors of  the  department,  meets  once  in  two  weeks  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  journal  reports,  reviews,  and 
original  papers  upon  subjects  in  language  and  literature  within  the  scope  of  the  regular  work  of  the  members. 
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Mj- 


COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Summer  Quarter,  1003—  Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


The  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  department  for 
I.  Courses  in  Language  and  Composition. 

For  the  Senior  Colleges. 
11.  Aufsatze  und  Stiltibungen.— Oral  and  written 
criticism  of  brief  daily  themes  upon  subjects 
suggested  by  the  instructor.  Freie  Reproduk- 
tion.  Discussion  of  German  synonyms,  the 
more  difficult  principles  of  syntax,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  style.  Open  to  graduate  students  upon 
consultation  with  instructor. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Kern. 

For  the  Graduate  Schools. 
16.  Deutscher  Satzbau  und  Stil.—  A  sequent  of  course 
11.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  develop  an  in- 
stinct for  idiom  and  an  active  sense  of  the 
niceties  of  style,  by  discussing,  varying,  and  in- 
dependently reproducing  passages  from  great 
stylists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to 
Senior  College  students  who  have  taken 
Course  11.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Kern. 

II.  Courses  in  Literature  and  the  History  of 
Literature. 

)1.  Lessing's  Theory  of  the  Drama. — An  examination 
of  the  author's  critical  writings  in  connection  with 
his  earlier  and  later  dramas.  Lectures  by  the  in- 
structor and  papers  upon  assigned  topics  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.      Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  2:00. 

Professor  Cutting. 

52.  The  Drama  in  Germany  Before  and  Including  the 
Work  of  Hans  Sachs. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00. 
Professor  Cutting. 

►6.  Seminar  :  Goethe's  Faust,  I  and  II. — Students  in- 
tending to  register  for  the  course  must  first  con- 
sult with  the  instructor. 

2Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  2:00. 
Spring  Quarter  ;  Fri.,  4: 00-6:  00. 
Professor  Cutting. 

>8.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works.— A  study  of  the  intel- 
lectual growth  of  Goethe  as  reflected  in  his  works. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  von  Klenze. 


the  year  1903-4  are  the  following  : 

59.  Outline  Study  of  German  Literature.— Lectures 

Koch,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur 
(Sammlung  Goschen).  The  chief  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  most 
important  movements  in  the  evolution  of 
German  literary  life. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  9: 30. 
Associate  Professor  von  Klenze. 

60.  Seminar  :  Latin  Literature  of  the  XI  and  XII  Centu- 

ries in  Germany. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  Fri.,  2: 00-4: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

61.  Old  High  German  Literature. — Lectures  upon  the 

literary  monuments  of  the  Old  High  German 
period,  with  critical  reading  of  selections  from 
the  most  important  documents.  This  course 
presupposes  Course  82. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  3: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 

62.  The   Nibelungenlied. — A    critical    study  of  its 

legendary  and  mythological  background,  of  its 
composition,  and  of  its  language.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  Middle  High  German  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  course.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter ;  9: 30. 
Associate  Professor  von  Klenze. 

67.  Seminar:  The  Euolution  of  Nature  Sense  in  German 

Literature  from  Gunther  to  Goethe.  —  A  study 
of  the  growth  of  emotional  life  in  the  eighteenth 
century.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  von  Klenze. 

68.  Dramatic  Theory  Under  the  Influence  of  Roman- 

ticism :  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Ludwig, 
Wagner.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  11:00. 

Dr.'Schutze. 

III.    Courses  in  Phonetics,  in  Earlier  Germanic 
Dialects,  and  in  the  History  of  Germanic 
Languages. 

81.  Gothic. — A  consideration  of  Gothic  phonology, 
morphology,  and  syntax  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  selections  from  the  Bible  translation 
of  Ulfilas.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Autumn  Quarter;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt  Wartenberg. 
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82.  Old  High  German. — The  reading  of  selections 

from  Braune's  Althochdeutsches  Lesebuch,  with 
reference  to  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsche 
Orammatik.  This  course  is  a  natural  sequent 
of  Course  81.        Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  12: 00. 

Dr.  Wood. 
Winter  Quarter;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 

83.  Middle  High  German. — Elementary  course. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Kern. 

84.  Old  Norse.— The  work  will  be  based  on  B.  Kahle 

Altisldndisches  Elementarbuch.  A  knowledge 
of  Gothic  is  desirable. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  3:00. 

Dr.  Wood. 

85.  Old  Saxon. — Sievers,  Holland,  1878;  Heyne,  Klei- 

nere  altniederdeutsche  Denkmdler,  2.  Aufl., 
1877;  Behaghel-Gallee,  AltsdchsischeGramma- 
tik,  1891.  Equally  valuable  for  the  student  of 
English  and  of  German. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  4: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 


87.  History  of  the  German  Language. — There  is  a 

growing  conviction  that  a  knowledge,  however 
elementary,  of  the  historic  development  of  the 
German  language  is  a  necessity  for  the  intelli- 
gent teaching  of  the  modern  idiom.  The  course 
is  arranged  with  regard  solely  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  teacher  in  the  class-room.  The 
lectures  will  be  based  upon  Behaghel's  Deutsche 
Sprache,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  best 
known  school  grammars.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  older  periods  of  German,  though  desir- 
able, is  not  required.- 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 

88.  Seminar :   Ausgewahlte   Kapitel  aus  der  urger- 

manischen  Sprachgeschichte  im  Anschluss  an 
die  Privatlektiire  von  Kluge's  Artikel  in  Paul's 
Grundriss,  I,  pp.  300-406. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 

92.  Seminar  :  Luther's  Sprache. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 


XV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JOHN  MATTHEWS  MANLY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English. 

WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Professor  {Emeritus)  of  Poetry  and  Criticism. 

WILLIAM  DARNALL  MacCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 

FRANCIS  ADELBERT  BLACKBURN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

MYRA  REYNOLDS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ROBERT  HERRICK,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

ALBERT  HARRIS  TOLMAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

FREDERIC  IVES  CARPENTER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

OSCAR  LOVELL  TRIGGS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JAMES  WEBER  LINN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

HENRY  P.  CHANDLER,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

ROBERT  WALTER  BRUERE,  A.M.,  Associate  in  English. 

NOTT  WILLIAM  FLINT,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 

PERCY  HOLMES  BOYNTON,  A.M.,  Associate  in  English. 

CHARLES  ANDREWS  HUSTON,  A.B..  Assistant  in  English. 

ELEANOR  PRESCOTT  HAMMOND,  Ph.D.,  Docent  in  English. 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  MEAD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Wesleyan  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1903). 
ARCHIBALD  MacMECHAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Dalhousie  College  (Summer  Quarter,  1903). 
ARTHUR  J.  ROBERTS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English,  Colby  College  (Summer  Quarter,  1903). 
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EVA  WALLACE  CLAUS,  Ph.B. 
CHARLES  HENRY  GRAY,  L.B. 
ORIE  LATHAM  HATCHER,  A.B. 


FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

JOHN  SAMUEL  KENYON,  A.B. 
ABBIE  MARY  LYON  SHARMAN,  A.B. 
GEORGE  COFFIN  TAYLOR,  A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

THE  MASTER'S  PEGREE. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  who  has  not  the  equivalent  of  the 
required  courses  in  English  and  four  of  the  courses  42-48.    The  Master's  degree  may  be  obtained  in  two  ways  : 

a)  As  a  continuation  of  the  Bachelor's  degree.  In  this  case  the  student  must  present  three  graduate 
courses  in  each  of  three  departments  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  these  courses. 

b)  As  representing  a  certain  amount  of  specialization.  In  this  case  the  student  must  present  seven 
graduate  courses  in  one  department,  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  special  point,  and  must 
pass  an  examination  upon  the  thesis  and  the  courses  presented. 

Students  in  the  Department  of  English  desiring  the  degree  upon  either  plan  must  submit  to  the  head  of 
the  department  reports  from  their  instructors;  otherwise  they  cannot  be  recommended  for  enrolment  as 
candidates. 

The  thesis  must  be  presented  eight  weeks  before  the  convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 
The  special  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are: 

1.  The  general  history  of  English  Literature. 

2.  Old  and  Middle  English,  e.  g.,  Courses  21-23,  26-28. 

3.  Minute  knowledge  of  the  particular  field  chosen  for  special  study. 

4.  Reasonable  familiarity  with  the  social  and  political  history  of  the  period  chosen  for  special  study. 

5.  Auxiliary  studies.  These  subjects  will  of  course  vary  with  the  field  chosen  for  special  study :  thus 
for  Old  and  Middle  English  they  would  be  Gothic,  Icelandic,  Germanic  Phonology  and  Morphology,  and  Old 
French  (especially  Anglo-Norman);  for  the  sixteenth  century  they  would  be  Italian,  German  and  Latin,  or 
Italian  and  French  ;  for  the  classical  period,  Latin  and  seventeenth  century  French  ;  for  the  romantic  move- 
ment, eighteenth  century  French  and  German  ;  for  the  nineteenth  century,  French  and  German,  and,  in 
some  cases,  Italian. 

6.  A  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department.  This  must  be 
presented  at  least  four  months  before  the  date  of  the  convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  desired. 

7.  A  satisfactory  examination. 

The  Doctor's  degree  will  not  be  conferred  merely  for  faithful  and  accurate  work,  however  great  in 
amount.  The  candidate  must  exhibit  some  power  of  investigation  and  of  original  thought.  The  requirements 
cannot  therefore  be  stated  in  terms  of  years  or  courses.  In  general  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  three  years 
is  the  minimum  time  required  in  the  case  of  a  competent  student  who  enters  the  Graduate  School  with  a  good 
equipment. 

The  Library  of  the  Department  of  English  contains  about  7,000  volumes,  and  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  500  volumes  a  year.  It  is  supplied  with  the  principal  journals  devoted  to  English  studies,  the  most 
important  dissertations,  such  editions  and  treatises  as  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  courses  given,  and  some 
of  the  sources  for  special  research.  The  Library  of  Germanic  Philology  (6,000  vols.)  and  that  of  Romance 
Philology  (4,000  vols.)  are  in  rooms  adjoining  the  English  Library.  Each  of  the  three  libraries  is  therefore 
easily  accessible  to  students  in  the  others. 

The  English  Club  meets  every  six  weeks  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers  upon  subjects  of 
general  interest  to  instructors  and  graduate  students  in  English. 
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COURSES  OF 
Summer  Quarter,  1903- 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  Mj=Majoi 
for  twenty-four  weeks. 

I.  Courses  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

5,  6.  English  Composition  :  Advanced  Course. — 
Courses  5  and  6  should  be  elected  as  a  whole. 
These  courses  are  open  to  students  in  the 
Senior  Colleges  (preferably  members  of  Senior 
Divisions  I-III)  and  the  Graduate  School 
who  have  attained  a  high  grade  in  the  pre- 
scribed Courses  1  and  3,  or  who  otherwise 
satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  pursue 
the  work. 

2  Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  12:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Lovett. 

7.  Rhetoric  and  Composition  for  Teachers. —  (1)  The 

writing  and  the  criticism  of  themes,  with  study 
of  the  principles  of  structure.  (2)  A  study  of 
text-books  and  methods  of  teaching  English 
composition  in  secondary  schools. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Mr.  Flint. 

II.    Courses  in  the  English  Language. 

21.  Old  English:  Elementary  Course. 

Grammar  and  easy  reading  —  Bright's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Reader. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter  ;  2:00. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

22.  Old  English  (continued):  West  Saxon  Prose. 

In  1903-4  this  will  be  a  study  of  the  works  of 
Alfred,  and  will  consist  of  the  reading  of  the 
Boethius  and  lectures  on  Alfred's  life  and  lit- 
erary work.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  2  : 00. 

Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

23.  Old  English:  Poetry. — Reading  of  the  Beowulf 

with  study  of  metre  and  of  the  literary  charac- 
teristics of  Old  English  poetry. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  2:  00. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

24.  Old  English:  Advanced  Course. —  Rapid  reading 

of  selected  works,  both  prose  and  poetry.  For 
graduate  students  only. 

Prerequisites  :  Courses  21-23,  or  their  equiva- 
lents. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 


INSTRUCTION. 
-Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   2Mj  =  A  single  course 

25.  Old  English:  Special  Course—  Study  of  some 

special  text  with  reference  to  sources,  gram- 
matical peculiarities,  construction  of  text,  dia- 
lect, etc.  For  1903  the  work  chosen  is  the 
Exodus.    For  graduate  students  only. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  3:00. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

26.  Early  Middle  English.  —Reading  of  selections  from 

English  remains  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  with  special  attention  to  the  gram- 
matical development  of  the  language. 

Prerequisite :  Some   knowledge  of  Middle 
English.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

26A.  Early  Middle  English.—  An  introductory  course 
for  students  who  have  had  no  training  in 
Middle  English.  For  this  course  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  at  least  Old  English  is  de- 
sirable. Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  11:00. 

Professor  Mead. 

27.  Later  Middle  English. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Professor  Manly. 

28.  Chaucer :  The  Canterbury  Tales. — An  introductory 

course  for  students  who  have  had  no  training 
in  Middle  English. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter  ;  11: 00. 
Professor  Manly. 

28 A.  Chaucer  and  Langland.—  Selections  from  the 
Canterbury  Tales  and  the  minor  poems,  pre- 
ceded by  a  rapid  reading  of  portions  of  Piers 
Plowman.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  nec- 
essary for  admission  to  this  course. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Professor  Mead. 

29.  1,  2.  English  Metrical  Romances.— The  first  quar- 

ter will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and  reports ;  the 
second  to  the  investigation  of  problems.  For 
graduate  students  only.  Permission  of  the  in- 
structor is  necessary  for  admission  to  this  course. 

2Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00. 
Winter  Quarter;  Wed.,  4:  00-6:00. 

Professor  Manly. 
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30.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Old  English. — A  lecture 
course  on  the  sounds  and  the  inflections  of  Old 
English,  intended  not  only  for  students  of  the 
English  language  but  also  for  students  of  general 
comparative  philology,  in  particular  those  giving 
special  attention  to  the  Teutonic  group.  For 
graduate  students  only.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 
[This  course  alternates  with  36  and  will  not  be 

given  in  1903-4]. 

33.  The   Grammar   of  Modern  English. —  Intended 

especially  for  teachers  of  English. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

34.  History  of  the  English  Language. — Primarily  for 

graduates.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9  :  30. 

Dr.  Hammond. 

Prerequisites  :  One  Major  of  Old  English, 
and  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  German. 

35.  1,2,3.  English  Language  Seminar. —  For  investi- 

gation and  special  study  of  linguistic  problems. 
Students  are  admitted  only  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  For  the  year  1903-4  the  following 
subjects  have  been  chosen  : 

Autumn  Quarter  —  West  Saxon  Phonology. 

Winter  Quarter  —  Early  Northumbrian  Re- 
mains. 

Spring  Quarter  —  The  Inflections  of  the  Owl 
and  Nightingale. 
For  graduate  students  only. 

3Mj.    Mondays,  2:00-4:00. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

36.  The  History  of  Old  English  Literature. —  Lectures 

on  English  Literature  from  the  date  of  the 
earliest  remains  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  3:00. 
Associate  Professor  Blackburn. 

37.  Chaucer:  Advanced  Course.  —  For  graduate  stu- 
dents only. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00. 

Dr.  Hammond. 

38.  Chaucer.  — Seminar.  Open  only  to  those  who  have 

taken  Course  37. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  Mon.,  4  :  00-6  :  00. 

Professor  Manly. 

).  English  Literature  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. — For 

graduate  students  only. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:00. 

Dr.  Hammond. 


III.  Courses  in  English  Literature. 
Courses  42-48  cover  with  some  minuteness  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature  from  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  period  down  to  the  present  time.  They  need 
not  be  taken  in  chronological  order,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  so  taken,  if  possible.  Candi- 
dates for  advanced  degrees  must  have  completed  all 
these  courses,  but  only  three  of  them  will  be  counted 
among  the  requirements. 

42.  English  Literature,  1557-1599. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Lovett. 

43.  English  Literature,  1599-1642. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

44.  English  Literature,  1642-1700. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Reynolds. 

45.  English  Literature,  1700-1744. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Lovett. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Reynolds. 

46.  English  Literature,  1744-1798. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Professor  MacClintock. 

47.  English  Literature,  1798-1832. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Carpenter. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9 : 30. 

Dr.  Triggs. 

48.  English  Literature,  1832-1892. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Moody. 

50.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
Period,  1550-1650. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Carpenter. 

Prerequisite:  English  42  or  43,  or  their  equiv- 
alents. 

57.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Classical  Period. 

For  graduate  students  only. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Wed.  and  Fri.,  4:00- 
6  :00.  Associate  Professor  Reynolds. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 
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58.  Studies  in  the  Beginnings  of  the  Romantic  Move- 

ment.—For  graduate  students  only. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Associate  Professor  Reynolds. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

59.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

For  graduate  students  only. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  Wed.  and  Fri.,  4:00- 
6: 00.  Associate  Professor  Reynolds. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

62  The  Oxford  Movement  and  English  Literature. 

Mj. 

Dr.  Hammond. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

67.  1.  American  Literature.  —  Poetry. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8 : 30. 

Dr.  Triggs. 

67.  2.  American  Literature—  Prose.] 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 

Dr.  Triggs. 

69.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser.—  This  course  is 

intended  primarily  for  graduate  students,  but 
Senior  College  students  who  have  passed  with 
credit  in  English  42  will  be  admitted.  Mj. 

Assistant  Professor  Carpenter. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

70,  71.  Shakspere.  —  A  study  of  all  the  plays. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  ;  9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

72.  Hamlet. —Interpretation,  history,  and  develop- 

ment of  the  play. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

73.  The  Sources  of  Shakspere's  Plays.- For  gradu- 

ate students  only. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter  ;  Tues.,  Thurs.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

74A.  Shakspere's  English  Histories.— Studies  in  Shak- 
spere's early  work,  with  special  reference  to  his 
use  of  historical  material.  Mj. 

Dr.  Hammond. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

74B.  Shakspere's  Historical  Tragedies.  Mj. 

Dr.  Hammond. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


75.  Milton. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  3:  00. 

Professor  Roberts. 

76.  Wordsworth  and  the  English  Romantic  Move- 

ment.— For  graduate  students  only. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Tues.,  Thurs.,  4:00- 
6:00.  Professor  MacClintock. 

77.  The  Critical  Writings  of  Coleridge. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter  ;  Tues.,  Thurs.,  4: 00-6: 00. 

Professor  MacClintock. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

78.  Shelley.  M3- 

Dr.  Triggs. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

83.  The  Drama  in  England  before  Shakspere. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00. 
Professor  Manly. 

84.  1,  2.  Problems  in  the  History  of  the  Drama.— A 

research  course.  For  graduate  students  only. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  necessary  for 
admission  to  this  course. 

2Mj.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters;  Wed.,  4: 00- 
6:00.  Professor  Manly. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

85.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1580  to  1642. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Moody. 

86.  The  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  11: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Lovett. 

87.  1,  2.  The  History  of  the  Novel  in  England. 

2Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Mr.  Linn. 
Winter  Quarter;  2:00. 
Associate  Professor  Herrick. 

88.  Studies  in  the  English  Novel.  Mj. 

Dr.  Hammond. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

89.  Studies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  Comedy. 

For  graduate  students  only. 
2Mj.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters ;  Wed.  and 

Fri.,  4:00-6:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Reynolds. 

90.  The  Essay  in  English  Literature.  —  After  a  con- 

sideration of  the  essay  as  a  species  of  literature, 
the  course  will  consist  of  readings  from  repre- 
sentative essayists  from  Bacon  to  Walter  Pater. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Professor  MacClintock. 
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91.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry.  Mj. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 
100.  Studies  in  American  Literature. — For  graduate 
students  only.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  8: 30. 

Dr.  Triggs. 

103.  English  Versification.  —  A  discussion  of  metrical 
and  rhythmical  theories  and  an  historical  ac- 
count of  English  verse. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00. 

Dr.  Hammond. 

105.  The  Ring  and  the  Book. — A  study  in  the  methods 
of  Browning.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


123.  Cowper  and  the  English  Romantic  Movement. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter ;  Tues.,  Thurs.,  4:00-6:00. 

Professor  MacClintock. 

130.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement.  Mj. 

Dr.  Triggs. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

150.  The  Bibliography  of  English  Literature.  Mj. 

Assistant  Professor  Carpenter. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


160.  The  History  of  Allegory. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


Mj. 
Dr.  Triggs. 


XVI     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  LITERATURE  (IN  ENGLISH). 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

A.     INSTRUCTORS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE  (iN  ENGLISH). 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Literature  (in  English). 
LISI  CECILIA  CIPRIANI,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  French  and  Comparative  Literature. 

WILLIAM  NORMAN  GUTHRIE,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Literature  (in  English),  Summer  Quarter,  1902. 

B.     INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  COURSES  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

EMIL  GUSTAV  HIRSCH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Lit.D.D.,  D.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

IRA  MAURICE  PRICE,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

ERNEST  DeWITT  BURTON,  D.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

SHAILER  MATHEWS,  D.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

CLYDE  WEBER  VOTAW,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 

CHARLES  CHANDLER,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

WILLIAM  DARNALL  MacCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 

COMMITTEE  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Literature  (in  English). 
LISI  CECILIA  CIPRIANI,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Literature  (in  English). 

HERBERT  LOCKWOOD  WILLETT,  Ph.D.,  representing  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures. 

EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED,  Ph.D.,  representing  the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
JOHN  JACOB  MEYER,  Ph.D.,  representing  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Compara- 
tive Philology. 

PAUL  SHOREY,  Ph.D.,  representing  the  Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
GrEORGE  L.  HENDRICKSON,  A.B.,  L.H.D.,  representing  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

THEODORE  LEE  NEFF,  Ph.D.,  representing  the  Department  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
3AMILLO  von  KLENZE,  Ph.D.,  representing  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
WILLIAM  DARNALL  MacCLINTOCK,  A.M.,  representing  the  Department  of  English. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  : 

1.  To  supplement  the  work  of  the  particular  Language  and  Literature  Departments : 

a)  By  giving  opportunity  for  students  of  the  Senior  College  and  more  advanced  grades  to  add  to  their 
study  of  any  literature  in  the  original  language  further  courses  of  reading  in  English  versions  of  that 
iterature,  or  courses  of  reading  in  English  versions  of  allied  literatures. 

b  By  facilitating  the  treatment  of  literary  periods,  or  movements,  or  interests,  common  to  two  or  more 
literatures. 

2.  To  afford  to  persons  who  may  not  be  special  students  of  languages  opportunity  for  extending  their 
knowledge  of  literature  as  a  subject  of  universal  interest  in  liberal  education. 

Note. — This  consideration  has  special  application  to  the  Sacred  Literatures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  and  this  department  will  carry  on  the  work  hitherto  done  by  the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature 
in  English. 

3.  To  afford  a  convenient  field  for  the  exposition  of  studies  ordinarily  known  by  such  names  as  Compara- 
tive Literature,  Philosophy  of  Literature,  Theory  of  Literature,  Literary  Interpretation,  and  Literary  Criticism. 
For  purposes  of  practical  education  it  is  believed  to  be  impossible  without  the  use  of  literature  in  translation 
to  obtain  a  sufficiently  wide  induction  from  literary  phenomena  to  make  such  studies  scientific.  Courses  of 
study  in  these  theoretic  branches  will  be  a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  this  department.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  recognized  that  courses  in  particular  authors  or  works  may  often  be  the  most  convenient  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  theoretic  side  of  literary  study. 

This  department,  having  to  rely  mainly  on  instructors  nearly  the  whole  of  whose  time  is  demanded  by 
other  departments,  can  do  little  at  present  in  the  direction  of  organizing  plans  of  work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903  — Spring  Quarter,  1004. 

Note. —  1)  Throughout  the  courses  of  this  department  no  knowledge  is  assumed  of  any  language  other 
than  English,  except  where  the  contrary  is  explicitly  stated. 

2)  Except  where  it  is  otherwise  stated,  all  the  courses  of  this  department  are  Graduate  and  Senior  College 
courses.  With  the  sanction,  however,  of  the  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges  they  may  be  taken  after  the  required 
work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  has  been  completed. 

3)  The  work  of  this  department  may  not  be  offered  as  a  principal  subject  for  any  of  the  higher  degrees. 

M  =  Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.    DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


2.  Grammar  of  Poetic  Art. — This  will  illustrate  that 

side  of  literary  study  which  deals  with  the 
artistic  element  in  poetic  literature  as  what  is 
ordinarily  called  Grammar  deals  with  language. 
It  will  discuss  such  topics  as  imagery,  sym- 
bolism, plot,  movement,  devices  of  epic  and  lyric 
treatment,  the  literary  effect  of  metrical  varia- 
tion [but  not  prosody].  One  purpose  of  the 
course  will  be  to  map  out  the  subject  as  a  dis- 
tinct field  of  study,  and  indicate  opportunities 
for  original  work. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11: 00. 
Professor  Moulton. 

3.  The  Literary  Factor  in  Biblical  Interpretation.— 

This  course  is  intended  alike  for  specialists  in 
Bible  study  and  for  those  who  take  up  the  Bible 
as  an  element  in  general  culture.    Its  purpose 


is  (1)  to  illustrate  how  considerations  of  literary 
form  and  structure  are  an  essential  element  in 
correct  interpretation ;  (2)  to  show  how  special 
circumstances  in  the  tradition  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  through  the  ages  have  caused  this 
element  of  interpretation  to  be  dangerously 
neglected  ;  (3)  to  apply  literary  method  in  inter- 
pretation of  particular  portions  of  the  (English) 
Bible. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Moulton. 

13.  Literary  Tragedy,  Realistic  and  Mystic  — The 

course  will  deal  with  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  D'Annunzio, 
Hauptmann,  Maeterlinck,  Yeats,  and  associate 

names. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Mr.  Guthrie. 
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14.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Nineteenth  Century- 
Novel.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:30. 

Dr.  Cipriani. 

16.  The  Essay  in  English  Literature  [XV-90].— After 
a  consideration  of  the  essay  as  a  species  of  liter- 
ature, the  course  will  consist  of  readings  from 
representative  essayists  from  Bacon  to  Walter 
Pater.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  12:00. 

Professor  MacClintock. 

21.  Homer  and  William  Morris.— The  plan  of  the 

course  will  be  to  apply  a  parallel  treatment  to 
The  Iliad,  The  Odyssey,  and  Sigurd  the  Volsung. 
M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Professor  Moulton. 

22.  Dante,  Milton,  and  the  Religious  Epic.  —  The 

subject  of  the  course  will  be  the  expression  of 
religious  philosophy  in  the  forms  of  epic  poetry. 
The  greater  part  of  the  time  will  be  occupied 
with  The  Divine  Comedy  and  Paradise  Lost  as 
the  epics  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Moulton. 

25.  A  Survey  of  Mediaeval  Literature. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 

Dr.  Cipriani. 

31.  The  Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament 

Traditions.— See  VIII-48. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  12:00. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

32.  The  Psalm  in  English.— See  VIII-64. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Willett. 

33.  Prophesy  and   the  History  of  Prophesy.  —  See 

VIII— 70— Not  a  Graduate  Course. 
x/i  or  %  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  Winter  Quar- 
ter; Sun.,  8:30. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 


34.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and 

History.— See  VIII-80. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

35.  The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament.— See 

VIII-81.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper. 

36.  The    Origin,   Growth,  and  Character  of  the 

Prophetic  Books.— See  VIII-84. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  3:00. 
Professor  Price. 

37.  General  Introduction  to  Rabbinical  Literature 

and  Life.— See  VIII-120. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

51.  General  Survey  of  the  New  Testament  Litera- 

ture.—See  IX-15.  Mj.     Spring  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Professor  Burton. 

52.  The  Life  of  Christ.— See  IX-19. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 
Professor  Mathews. 

53.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— See  IX-63. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Votaw. 

91.  Representative  Latin  Poets  in  English.— See 
XII— 39A.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 

Professor  Chandler. 

101.  A  Survey  of  Italian  Literature. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 

Dr.  Cipriani. 

102.  Studies  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  its  In- 

fluences. Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30. 

Dr.  Cipriani. 

112.  Faust  and  Kindred  Masterpieces  of  World  Lit- 
erature.— A  comparative  study. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  11: 00. 

Mr.  Guthrie. 
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XVII     THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  MATHEMATICS. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ELIAKIM  HASTINGS  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

OSKAR  BOLZA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

HEINRICH  MASCHKE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  HOOVER,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  University  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
HERBERT  ELLSWORTH  SLAUGHT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Collegiate  Mathematics. 
JACOB  WILLIAM  ALBERT  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics. 
LEONARD  EUGENE  DICKSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
ARTHUR  CONSTANT  LUNN,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Applied  Mathematics. 
OSWALD  VEBLEN,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 
SAUL  EPSTEEN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BUSSEY,  A.B.  HERBERT  EDWIN  JORDAN,  A.M. 

ROBERT  LEE  MOORE,  S.B.,  A.M.  MARY  EMILY  SINCLAIR,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

INITIAL  COURSES  IN  THE  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

The  following  courses  introductory  to  the  higher  Mathematics  are  intended  for  students  making  Mathe- 
matics their  principal  subject,  and  partly  also  for  those  making  Mathematics  their  secondary  subject,  in  par- 
ticular for  students  of  Astronomy  and  Physics : 

(A)  ^Differential  and  integral  calculus  (3Mj). 

(B)  |  Theory  of  equations,  including  determinants  (2Mj);  solid  analytics. 

(C)  ^Advanced  integral  calculus,  including  definite  integrals,  Fourier  series,  elements  of  elliptic  integrals 

and  functions,  differential  equations  (3Mj). 

(D)  ^Analytic  mechanics  (2Mj.);  theoretical  mechanics. 

(E)  Projective  geometry ;  modern  analytic  geometry ;  differential  geometry  (2Mj). 

{F)  | Elements  of  the  theory  of  functions  (2Mj);    calculus  of  variations;    theory  of  the  potential; 

elliptic  functions;  linear  differential  equations. 
(O)  Theory  of  numbers ;  theory  of  invariants ;  selected  chapters  of  algebra ;  theory  of  substitutions  with 

applications  to  algebraic  equations ;  quaternions. 

The  groups  (A)-(G)  indicate  the  permanent  constituents  of  seven  sequences  of  courses  running  through 
the  usual  academic  year  from  October  to  June.  These  sequences  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year,  the  cousses 
marked  with  a  dagger  (|)  being  given  annually,  and  the  other  courses  being  given  usually  once  in  two  years. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  application  of  calculus  to  the  solution  of  analytical,  geometrical, 
and  mechanical  problems. 

The  undergraduate  student  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  Mathematics  should  take  (A)  as  Junior  College 
Elective,  (B)  in  his  first  Senior  College  year,  and  (C)  and  (D)  in  his  second  Senior  College  year. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  principal  subject  are  expected  to  offer  for  exami- 
nation the  subjects  covered  by  the  courses  of  groups  (A)-{D),  and  three  Majors  selected  from  (E)-(G),  or  the 
equivalents  of  these  subjects,  and  to  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  an  assigned  topic  closely  related  to  one  of 
these  subjects. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  secondary  subject  are  expected  to  offer  for  exami-j 
nation  the  subjects  covered  by  the  courses  of  groups  (A)-(D),  and  one  Major  selected  from  (E)-(G),  or  the 
equivalents  of  these  subjects. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  THE  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

The  science  of  Mathematics  embraces  the  four  highly  related  but  independent  sciences:  Algebra  and 
Arithmetic,  Analysis,  Geometry,  and  Mechanics.  K 
The  department  offers  the  following  courses  in  the  higher  Mathematics  : 

fgf  ra  and  Arithmetic-Initial  courses  in  groups  (B)  and  (G),  and  special  courses  as  follows  •  Linear 
TeseaThlemZZT''  gr°UpS;  abstract  groups;  ^braie  numbers;   general  arithmetic;  and 

Analysis.-lnitml  courses  in  groups  {A),  (C),  and  (F),  and  special  courses  as  follows  :  Theory  of  functions 
of  real  and  of  complex  variables;  Lie's  theory  of  differential  equations ;  continuous  groups ;  elliptic  func- 
tions; hyperelhptic  functions;  Abelian  functions ;  elliptic  modular  functions ;  and  research  Seminars 

Geometry. -Initial  courses  in  groups  (B)  and  (E),  and  special  courses  as  follows  :  Differential  geometry  - 
higher  plane  curves;  algebraic  surfaces;  Lie's  theory  of  differential  equations;  continuous  groups;  I  near 
substitution  groups ;  and  research  Seminars. 

Mechanics.-  Initial  courses  in  groups  (D)  and  (F).  Special  courses  in  Mechanics,  and  especially  in  Celestial 
Mechanics  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Astronomy,  while  special  courses  in  Theoretical  Physt  are 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  ' 

The  initial  and  special  courses  in  the  higher  Mathematics  are  intended  to  give  the  graduate  student  a 
comprehensive  view  of  modern  Mathematics,  to  develop  him  to  scientific  maturity,  and  to  enable  him  to  follow 
without  further  guidance,  the  sc.ent.flc  movement  of  the  day,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  an  active  part  in  Vt  by 
creative  research.   The  special  courses  and  the  research  Seminars  vary  from  year  to  year 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  principal  eubject  are  expected  to  present  a  disser- 
tation, in  finished  form,  embodying  valuable  results  of  mathematical  inquiry,  and  to  offer  for  examination  the 
subjects  covered  by  the  initial  courses  of  groups  (AH0),  and  by  a  considerable  body  of  special  courses  n  each 
case  presumably  most  closely  related  to  the  eubject  of  the  candidate's  dissertation. 

MATERIAL  FACILITIES  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Library.  -The  Mathematical  Library  occupies  Room  37  of  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  adiacent  to 
the  lecture-rooms  of  the  department,  and  is  open  for  the  use  of  graduate  students  from  8:30  S  to  6 Zt  m 
^  J7  C°  a  ^  ^  m"P°rtant  mathematical  periodicals,  collected  works,  treatises,  and  text-books'  ' 
•ubifrnd  K-  A^on/B'f  B^odeta:  Plaster  and  thread  models  of  quadric  surface, I,  plaster  models  of 
ft  an^^^er's  quartic  surfaces,  models  of  cyclides  and  surfaces  of  constant  positive  and  negative  curva 
ure,  and  thread  models  of  three-dimensional  projections  of  four-dimensional  regular  bodies. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903— Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course= a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  courses  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  w^9 
[3=Ma3or  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  foi TwXe weeks. 

senior  college  courses.  products.   Hypergeometric  series.  Continued 

6.  Solid  Analytics  and  Determinants. —  fractions.   Roots  of  unity. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  12:00.  2Mj*    Autumn  an<*  Winter  Quarters ;  12:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Young.  TWnmVt      p/       ,     ^opessor  Bolza. 

Prerequisite:  Plane  Analytics  and  Differ  en  - 
Prerequisite  :  Plane  Analytics  and  Calculus.  tial  Calculus. 

M.n  m  ^  NOTE.-Courses  11  and  17  may  be  taken  simultaneously. 

t  J™0*'      Equatif°nS'  TQ  n-Rational  func-     21.  Solid  Analytics.  -Elements  of  analytic  geometry 

tions.    Binary  quantics.    Symmetric  functions.  of  three  dimensions.  Quadric  surfaces  Theory 

Invariants.    Separation  of  and  numerical  ap-  of  curvature  of  twisted  curves  and  surfaces 

proximation  to  the  roots  of  an  equation.  Determi-  Mi    Q™v    n     +      7«  ™ 

nants  and  theory  o,  system  ofSinear  equations.  Asso0I^E  Pro^esso^Maschke 

Geometric   theory  of   the  real  and  of   the  Prerequisite  I  Plane  Analytics  anaT/eren- 

complex  variable.   Limits.    Infinite  series  and  tial  Calculus.  "Weren 
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An 


[Astronomy  5,  6.1  Analytic  Mechanics  I,  II. 

introductory  course. 

2Mj.   Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Assistant  Professor  Laves. 
Prerequisite :  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 

23,25.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus  I,  II.— Including 
ordinary  differential  equations,  definite  integrals, 
Fourier's  series,  and  the  elements  of  elliptic  inte- 
grals and  functions,  with  especial  attention  to 
the  applications. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  ;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Sl aught. 
Prerequisite  :  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 

27  The  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical 
Physics.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:30. 

Mr.  Lunn. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Mr.  Lunn. 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  Integral  Calculus. 

28.  History  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 

^Mj.    Summer  Quarter;   at  hours  to  be 
arranged.  Dr.  Epsteen. 

Open  to  Junior  College  students. 

29.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  by  the  Laboratory 

Method.— For  advanced  students  who  expect  to 
become  teachers  of  Mathematics.  Practice 
work  (every  quarter)  in  the  laboratory  teach- 
ing of  classes  in  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry, Trigonometry,  College  Algebra,  Analytics 
and  Calculus.    Those  wishing  to  register  will 
confer  in  advance  with  Professor  Moore. 
Information  as  to  the  laboratory  method  in  Mathematics 
(Practical  Mathematics,  Concrete   Mathematics,  the  Perry 
Movement  in  England)  may  be  secured  from  the  columns  of  the 
Mathematical  Supplement  of  School  Science  (Ravenswood, 
Chicago) . 

Graduate  Courses. 

30.  Conferences  on  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics. 

Selected  topics  from  the  teaching  of  preparatory 
and  collegiate  mathematics  will  be  considered. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Assistant  Professor  Young. 

31.  Graphic  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary 

Mathematics.— Especially  for  teachers. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Mr.  Lunn. 


35.  A,  B,  C,  D.  Mathematical  Reading  and  Research 

When  in  the  judgment  of  the  department  it  is 
advisable  that  students  undertake  definite 
mathematical  reading  and  research  not  closely 
connected  with  any  current  lecture  course  or 
seminar,  this  work  will  be  directed  by  one  or 
other  of 

Professors  Moore,  Bolza,  Maschke,  Dickson. 

38.  Selected  Chapters  of  Algebra. 

Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  17,  19,  21,  23,  25. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

40.  Calculus  of  Variations.— An  advanced  course  on 

the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  of  definite 
integrals,  chiefly  based  upon  Weierstrass'  lec- 
tures, with  numerous  applications  to  problems 
of  geometry  and  mechanics. 

Professor  Bolza. 

Prerequisite  :  Advanced  Integral  Calculus, 
and  a  facility  in  abstract  mathematical  rea- 
soning. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

41.  Quaternions.—  Introduction  to  the  general  theory 

with  applications  to  Geometry  and  Mechanics. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 

Professor  Bolza. 
Prerequisite  :  Plane  and  Solid  Analytics,  and 
Calculus. 

44, 44A.  Twisted  Curves  and  Surfaces  I,  II.— Differen- 
tial Geometry  ;  theory  of  invariants  of  differen- 
tial quantics. 

2Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  9:30  and  Spring 
Quarter;  11:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  21,  23,  25,  and  27. 

45.  Projective  Geometry.  —  An  introductory  course 

based  on  Holgate's  translation  of  the  first  vol-; 
ume  of  Reye's  Geometric  der  Loge. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

46.  Modern    Analytic    Geometry.   —  Homogeneous 

(trilinear)  co-ordinates  ;  projective  properties  of  ) 
conies.  Associate  Professor  Maschke. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  11,  13,  15,  17,  19,  21,  45. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

47.  Higher  Plane  Curves.— General  properties  of  alge- 

braic curves.  Special  study  of  the  curves  of  the: 
third  and  fourth  order. 

Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite :  Course  46. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 
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48.  Algebraic  Surfaces. —  General  theory.   Most  im- 

portant properties  of  algebraic  surfaces  of  the 
third  order  and  of  certain  other  general  classes 
of  surfaces.    Line  geometry. 

Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite :  Course  47. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

49.  Continuous  Groups.  —  Introduction  to  the  Lie 

theory,  with  extensive  applications  to  the  inte- 
gration of  ordinary  and  partial  differential 
equations  and  to  geometry. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickson. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  21,  23,  25,  27. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

50.  Theory  of  Invariants.  —  Linear  substitutions, 

theory  of  quantics  ("modern  higher  algebra"), 
with  applications  to  the  theory  of  equations, 
and  to  geometry. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:00. 
Professor  Bolza. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Maschke. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  17,  19,  23,  25. 

51.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. — An 

elementary  course. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickson. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  9:00. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  19,  21,  and  23. 

52.  52A.  Theory  of  Functions,  I,  II. — I:  Complex 

numbers.  The  linear  fractional  function.  Con- 
form representation.  The  limit  notion.  Critical 
review  of  the  principles  of  the  infinitesimal  Cal- 
culus. Infinite  series  and  products.  Definite 
integrals.  —  II :  Cauchy's  theory  of  functions  of 
a  complex  variable.  Power  series.  Elements 
of  Weierstrass'  theory  of  analytic  functions. 
Riemamrs  surface. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Dickson. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  17,  19,  21,  23,  25. 

52B.  Theory  of  the  Potential. — With  applications  to 
problems  of  mechanics  and  physics.  Spherical 
and  cylindrical  harmonics,  with  application  to 
the  theory  of  the  potential. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  52,  52 A. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1904.] 


53.  Theory  of  Functions  of  Real  Variables:  A  Semi 

nar.  —  Critical  exhibition  of  the  fundamental 
properties  of  the  real  variable  and  of  certain 
classes  of  functions  of  real  variables. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  Saturdays,  8:00-10:00. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  19,  21,  23,  and  a  facil- 
ity in  abstract  mathematical  reasoning. 
Cf.   Seminar  A. 

53A.  Foundations  of  Geometry. — Geometry  as  a  purely 
abstract  deductive  science. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite :  A  facility  in  abstract  mathe- 
matical reasoning. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

54.  Linear  Differential  Equations. — The  general  theory 

with  particular  reference  to  differential  equa- 
tions of  second  order.  Special  study  of  the 
hypergeometric  function. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Prerequisite  :  •  Courses  52,  52 A. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

55.  Elliptic  Functions. — The  Weierstrass  theory. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Bolza. 
-  Prerequisite  :  Courses  52,  52 A. 

55A.   Applications  of  Elliptic  Functions. — Especially 
to  problems  in  Geometry  and  Physics. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  9: 00. 
Professor  Bolza. 

56.  Hyperelliptic  Functions. — According  to  Riemann 

and  Klein.  Professor  Bolza. 

Prerequisite:  Course  53. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

57.  Abeiian  Functions. —  A  Course  introductory  to 

Course  73;  Seminar  B. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Professor  Bolza. 

Prerequisite :  Course  55. 

58.  Linear  Substitution  Groups. — The  fundamental 

principles  of  the  theory  of  groups.  Deduc- 
tion and  discussion  of  binary,  ternary,  and 
certain  quaternary  substitution  groups  of  finite 
order.  Associate  Professor  Maschke. 

Prerequisite  :    Courses  47,  52,  52 A. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 
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59.  Finite  Groups. — Introduction  to  the  theory  of 

substitution  groups  with  applications  to  the 
theory  of  algebraic  equations.  Seminar  reports 
on  selected  topics  concerning  abstract  groups, 
linear  groups  in  a  field,  collineation  groups. 

Prerequisite  :  A  facility  in  abstract  mathe- 
matical reasoning. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickson. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

60.  Theory  of  Substitutions,  with  applications  to  the 

theory  of  algebraic  equations. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.    Cf.  Seminar  A.] 

61.  Theory  of  Numbers. — An  elementary  course. 

Prerequisite :   No   specific  subjects,  but  a 
facility  in  abstract  mathematical  reasoning. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


62.  General  Arithmetic.  —  The  theory  of  integral 
functions  of  indeterminates  with  integral 
coefficients,  with  application  to  the  theory  of 
algebraic  numbers  and  functions. 

Professor  Moore. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.    Cf.  Seminar  A.] 

64.  Algebraic  Numbers.— The  classical  theories  and 
current  researches.  Hilbert's  report  "Die  alge- 
braischen  Zahlkorper"  (Berlin,  Reimer,  1897) 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student. 

Professor  Moore. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


THE  SEMINARS. 


Advanced  students  engaged  in  or  prepared  to 
undertake  research  work  may,  on  approval  of  its 
Director,  enter  one  of  the  Seminars.  The  individual 
members  of  a  Seminar  from  time  to  time  report 
to  the  Seminar  on  their  investigations  or  on  assigned 
topics.  Each  Seminar  considers  in  particular  certain 
topics ;  these  topics  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 
The  research  work  of  candidates  for  the  doctorate 
receives  particular  attention  and  direction. 

70,  71,  72.  Seminar  A. — Selected  topics  in  general 


arithmetic,  Galois'  theory  of  equations,  the  the- 
ory of  groups  of  differential  equations,  theory  of 
functions  of  real  variables — in  particular,  ques- 
tions of  a  critical  nature. 

3  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring  Quarters;  Saturdays, 8: 30-10: 30. 

Professor  Moore. 
73.  Seminar  B. — Selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  Abe- 
lian  functions.   In  continuation  of  Course  57. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Bolza. 


XVIII.   THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY  AND  ASTROPHYSICS. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGE  ELLERY  HALE,  S.B.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics,  and  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
SHERBURNE  WESLEY  BURNHAM,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

EDWARD  EMERSON  BARNARD,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Astronomer  in  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

EDWIN  BRANT  FROST,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics,  and  Astrophysicist  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

KURT  LAVES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

FOREST  RAY  MOULTON,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

GEORGE  WILLIS  RITCHEY,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Superintendent  of  Instrument 

Construction  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
FERDINAND  ELLERMAN,  Instructor  in  Astrophysics  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
STORRS  BARROWS  BARRETT,  A.B.,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
WALTER  SIDNEY  ADAMS,  A.M.,  Assistant  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

FELLOW. 
1903-1904. 

WILBUR  ADELMAN  COGGSHALL,  S.B.,  A.M. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts : 

1.  Work  at  the  University,  comprising :  (a)  elementary  instruction  in  general  Astronomy,  both 
theoretical  and  practical ;  (b)  preliminary  training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  work  underlying  the 
science  of  Astrophysics,  given  in  part  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics ;  (c)  graduate  and  research  work  in  Celestial  Mechanics. 

2.  Graduate  and  research  work  in  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at 
Lake  Geneva. 

Graduate  Students  working  for  the  Master's  degree  are  recommended  to  choose  three  Majors  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  viz. :  Differential  Equations  1 ;  Theory  of  Equations  2 ;  or  in  the  Department  of 
Physics,  viz. :  Advanced  General  Physics  3 ;  and  six  Majors  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  expected  to  make  their  secondary  subject  either 
Mathematics  or  Physics.  Students  intending  to  specialize  in  the  lines  of  Astrophysics  will  be  required  to  take 
the  work  in  Theoretical  Physics,  Advanced  Experimental  Physics,  Sound  and  Light,  and  Physical  Manipulation. 

The  Club  meets  fortnightly  on  Fridays  at  4  :  00  p.m.  in  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  Room  35,  for  the 
review  of  memoirs  and  books,  and  for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  Club  is  conducted  by  the 
members  of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Theoretical  Astronomy.  Graduate  students  of  Theoretical 
Astronomy  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  participate  actively  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Club. 

The  Astronomical  Library  is  open  to  graduate  students  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Mathematical 
Library,  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  Astronomical  Library  includes  many  of  the  fundamental  works  on 
Astronomy,  several  sets  of  annals,  and  a  number  of  journals. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION, 
Summer  Quarter,  1903  — Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course^a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

At  the  University. 


Senior  College  Courses. 
5,  6.  Analytic  Mechanics.  —  Two  consecutive  quar- 
ters. An  introductory  course. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Laves. 
Prerequisite :  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 

7,  8.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. — An  intro- 
ductory course  running  through  two  consecutive 
quarters.  Campbell's  Practical  Astronomy 
(Macmillan,  2d  ed.)  is  used  as  a  text-book  with 
ample  references  to  Briinnow's,  Chauvenet's, 
and  Andrews  more  extended  texts.  During 
the  Spring  Quarter,  observations  with  the  Tran- 
sit instrument  and  Equatorial  are  conducted  in 
the  Student's  Observatory. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Laves. 

Graduate  Courses. 
22  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  I.— Central 
forces ;  demonstration  of  law  of  gravitation ; 


problem  of  two  bodies;  the  ten  integrals  of 
planetary  motion ;  considerations  on  perturba- 
tions ;  Helmholtz  theory  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  5. 

23.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  II  (Determi- 
nation of  Orbits  and  Special  Perturbations). — 
Properties  of  conic  section  motion  ;  determina- 
tion of  two  geocentric  distances  from  the  ob- 
servations; determination  of  elements,  and 
methods  of  improving  them  ;  variations  of  ele- 
ments ;  perturbations  of  rectangular  and  polar 
co-ordinates  ;  numerical  differentiation  and  inte- 
gration. Text-book,  Moulton,  Introduction  to 
Celestial  Mechanics  (Macmillan  Co.) 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 

27.  Selected  Chapters  of  Celestial  Mechanics.— Text- 
book, Moulton,  Introduction  to  Celestial 
Mechanics  (Macmillan  Co.) 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  8: 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 
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34A.  Absolute   Perturbations  II.—  The   theories  of 
Hansen,  Hugo  Gylden  and  M.  Brendel. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Laves. 
36.  Secular  Perturbations.  Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Laves. 

42.  Attractions  and  Figures  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 

43.  Tidal  Evolution.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 
Courses  5, 6,  7, 8,  22,  and  23  are  repeated  annually. 
The  other  courses  are  given  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 


years.  For  general  direction  the  following  courses  are 
mentioned,  which  were  given  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  and  which  will  reoccur  in  the  announce- 
ments in  due  time  ;  viz. : 

Course  23A.  The  Construction  of  Astronomical 
Ephemerides. 

Course  24.    The  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. 

Course  25.    Dynamics  of  a  System  of  Bodies. 

Course  35.    The  Lunar  Theory. 

Course  38.  Modern  Theories  of  Celestial  Mechan- 
ics I  (Poincare^s  investigations). 

Course  39.  Modern  Theories  of  Celestial  Mechan- 
ics II  (Poincard's  investigations). 

Course  40.  Theory  of  Satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn. 


At  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

In  the  work  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  the  advanced  student  is  made  familiar  with  modern  methods  of 
research  in  various  branches  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics.  In  general,  the  work  in  progress  during 
the  year  1903-4  will  probably  include :  researches  in  solar  physics  with  the  spectroscope,  spectroheliograpb, 
photoheliograph,  and  radiometer ;  micrometric  observations  of  double  stars,  planets,  satellites,  nebulae,  and 
comets ;  photographic  studies  of  stellar  spectra  and  determinations  of  motions  in  the  line  of  sight ;  photography 
of  star  clusters,  nebulas,  etc. ;  photographic  investigations  of  stellar  parallax ;  special  astrophysical  researches. 
On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Observatory's  work,  it  is  possible  that  the  subjoined  outline  of  courses  will 
require  some  modification.  Graduate  students  wishing  to  take  any  of  the  courses  should  consult  the 
Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  before  making  a  selection. 

Hours  are  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 


graduate  courses. 

51.  Astronomical  Spectroscopy. — This  is  a  general 
course  on  the  applications  of  the  spectroscope 
in  astronomy,  with  practical  work. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Professor  Frost. 
Prerequisite:  Practical  Astronomy,  Theoret- 
ical and  Experimental  Physics. 

52,53,  54,  55.  Solar  Physics. — This  course  includes  sys- 
tematic observational  work  with  the  telescope 
and  spectroscope,  supplemented  by  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

52.  Visual  and  photographic  study  of  the  solar 
photosphere,  spots,  and  faculae.  Use  of  the 
photoheliograph.     DMj.  Summer  Quarter. 

53.  Visual  and  photographic  observations  of  the 
chromosphere,  prominences,  faculae,  and 
spots  with  the  solar  spectroscope  and  spec- 
troheliograpb.       DMj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

54.  Measurement  and  reduction  of  photographs 
made  with  the  solar  spectrograph,  photo- 
heliograph, and  spectroheliograph. 

DMj.    Winter  Quarter. 


55.  Spectroscopic  observations  of  sun-spots,  in- 
cluding the  systematic  study  of  widened 
lines.  DMj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Professor  Hale. 
Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Astronomical  Spec- 
troscopy. 

56.  Stellar  Spectroscopy.  —  This  course,  like  the 

preceding  ones,  consists  of  systematic  observa- 
tional work  combined  with  a  constant  study  of 
original  memoirs.  The  student  will  assist  in 
making  and  in  measuring  photographs  of  stellar 
spectra. 

56.  The  photographic  determination  of  stellar 
motions  in  the  line  of  sight. 

DMj.    Summer  Quarter. 
2DMj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Frost. 

57.  Celestial  Photometry. —  A  course  dealing  mainly 

with  the  theoretical  principles,  and  based  upon 
Mtillers  Photometric  der  Gestirne. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Frost. 

58.  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Research. — Stu- 

dents qualified  for  research  will  be  given  oppor- 
tunity for  special  investigations  in  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics. 

Professors  Hale,  Barnard  and  Frost. 
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XIX.    THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  PHYSICS. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ALBERT  ABRAHAM  MICHELSON,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Physics. 
SAMUEL  WESLEY  STRATTON,  S.B.  Professor  of  Physics. 
CHARLES  RIB  ORG  MANN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
ROBERT  ANDREWS  MILLIKAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
GLENN  MOOD5T  HOBBS,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
HENRY  GORDON  GALE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
CARL  KINSLEY,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
CHARLES  ALBERT  PROCTOR,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Physics. 


FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

THOMAS  DOUBT,  S.B.,  A.M.  ARTHUR  GRANT  STILLHAMER,  S.B.,  A.M 

EVELYN  SHEWELL  HAYDEN,  S.B. 

A.  de  KHOTINSKY,  Mechanician.  JULIUS  PEARSON,  Assistant  Mechanician. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  courses  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  it  is  believed,  are  sufficiently  varied  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  all  classes,  including  those  who  desire  simply  to  complete  a  general  education,  or  to 
undertake  the  subject  as  a  disciplinary  study ;  those  who  wish  to  pursue  it  as  a  preliminary  to  its  application  to 
mechanical,  electrical,  or  civil  engineering ;  or  those  who  intend  to  make  it  their  life-work. 

In  each  case  every  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  the  student 
with  the  reality  of  the  principles  and  laws  expounded  by  well-chosen  experiments,  performed  by  the  instructor 
and  whenever  possible  by  the  student  himself. 

A  feature  on  which  considerable  stress  will  be  laid  is  the  repetition  of  the  classical  experiments  of  eminent 
investigators  by  those  graduate  students  who  are  able  to  undertake  them. 

It  is  believed  that  by  this  means  a  great  deal  of  valuable  experience  will  be  gained,  without  the  vexatious 
annoyances  encountered  in  entering  upon  an  original  investigation,  before  having  the  benefit  of  such  preliminary 
training. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903 — Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course  =  a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.  DMj  =  Double  Major  course=a  double  course  (two  exercises  daily)  for 
twelve  weeks. 

Graduate  Courses.  sical  experiments,  such  as:  Determination  of 

31.  Theoretical  Physics.—  A  series  of  lectures,  chiefly  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat,  Maxwell's 

in  Theoretical  Physics.    Hydrodynamics,  Elas-  "V"  Hertzian  Oscillation,  Relative  and  absolute 

ticity,  Capillarity,    Molecular    Physics,  Ther-  Wave-lengths,  etc. 

modynamics,  Wave-motion  and  Sound.  Optical  10  hrs.  a  week.  Mj. 

Theories,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  4  hrs.  a  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring  Quarters, 

week.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  12:00.  Professor  Michelson. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  12: 00.  Prerequisite  :  Physics,  16, 17,  and  18. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00.  *  * 

Professor  Michelson.        33  Research  Course. -This  course  is  intended  for 
Prerequisite:  Physics  11,  12  and  13.  those  graduate  Btudents  who  are  prepared  to 

32.  Experimental  Physics.  —  A  course  of  laboratory  undertake  special  research. 

work,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  repetition  of  clas-  Except  in  the  case  of  a  purely  mathematical 
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problem,  the  entire  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  work 
in  the  laboratory. 
20  hrs.  a  week.    Every  Quarter. 

DMj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Millikan. 
3DMj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Michelson. 

36.  Thermodynamics.  —  Lectures  upon  the  funda- 

mental principles  underlying  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  physical  and  thermochemical  prob- 
lems. 

5  hrs.  a  week.       Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Millikan. 

37.  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  11:  00. 

Dr.  Gale. 


38.  Experimental  Electricity. —  A  laboratory  course 

in  practical  electricity  involving  a  study  of  dyna- 
mos, motors,  and  transformers.    10  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  3:00-5:00. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00-4:00. 

Mr.  Kinsley. 

39.  Electric  Waves.— A  discussion  of  the  theory  of 

the  generation  and  detection  of  electric  waves, 
of  stationary  waves  on  wires,  and  of  electric 
resonance.  5  hrs.  a  week. 

M.    Summer  Quarter  ;  2:00. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Mr.  Kinsley. 

40.  Seminar:  History  of  the  Development  of  Physical 

Ideas. 

3Mj.   Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters ; 
4:00.  Assistant  Professor  Mann. 

41.  History  of  Physics. — A  discussion  of  the  growth 

of  physical  theories.  Open  to  undergraduates. 
5  hrs.  a  week.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Mann. 


XX.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JOHN  ULRIC  NEP,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  General  Chemistry. 

JULIUS  STIEGLITZ,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  NEWBY  McCOY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

JOHN  C.  HESSLER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

LAUDER  W.  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

 ,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 

WILLIS  B.  HOLMES,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
IRA  M.  DERBY,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 
ROY  HUTCHISON  BROWNLEE,  A.B.,  Lecture  Assistant. 
RICHARD  B.  EARLE,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
WALTER  FULLER,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Inspector. 


WALTER  STANLEY  HAINES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Toxicology,  Rush 
Medical  College;  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Toxicology. 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

RAYMOND  BACON,  S:B.,  A.M.  HERMANN  IRVING  SHLESINGER,  S.B. 

HENRY  GRANGER  KNIGHT,  A.B.  OSWIN  W.  WILLCOX,  S.B.,  Loewenthal  Fellow. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  divided  between  research  and  instruction,  in  both  of  which  every  officer 
takes  part. 

Students  in  the  University,  or  coming  from  other  institutions,  are  encouraged  to  begin  research  if,  and  as 
soon  as,  their  preparation  justifies  it. 
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Special  opportunities  to  pursue  entirely  independent  research  work  will  be  given  to  maturer  students  who 
have  already  obtained  the  doctor's  degree. 

The  objects  of  the  instruction  are  to  prepare  students,  (1)  to  teach  in  colleges  or  universities,  (2)  to  teach 
in  secondary  schools  (3)  to  fill  positions  as  technical  experts  or  assistants  in  chemical  industries,  (4)  to  become 
analysts  in  commercial  or  sanitary  laboratories. 

The  courses  from  which  students  of  the  above  classes  select  their  work  include  :  General  Chemistry,  four 
and  one-half  Majors  and  Research ;  Analytical  Chemistry,  eleven  and  one-half  Majors ;  Organic  Chemistry, 
nine  and  one-half  Majors  and  Research ;  Inorganic  Chemistry,  seven  Majors  and  Research  ;  Physical  Chemistry, 
five  Majors  and  Research ;  Teaching  of  Chemistry,  History  of  Chemistry,  and  Club  meetings. 

Special  stress  will  be  placed  on  thorough  preparation  and  symmetrical  development  of  the  student's 
knowledge.  The  object  of  the  courses  will  be  not  so  much  to  train  specialists  as  to  prepare  the  student  to 
undertake  intelligently  any  and  every  kind  of  work  of  a  chemical  nature.  Those  intending  to  become  practical 
chemists  will  find  a  thorough  course  of  purely  scientific  chemistry  the  best  basis  for  future  specialization  in 
any  direction  whatever.  Those  who  incline  towards  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  required  to  do  much  physical 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  organic  work ;  those  proposing  to  become  organic  chemists  will  be  required  to 
do  work  in  inorganic  chemistry  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  that  given  in  the  elementary  and  analytical 
courses,  and  some  physical  chemistry,  and  so  forth. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (for  general  University  regulations,  see  this 
Circular,  p.  2)  are  : 

1)  The  presentation  of  a  thesis  embodying  the  result  of  original  research  in  general  inorganic,  organic, 
physico-organic,  or  physical  chemistry. 

2)  Specially  thorough  and  mature  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  chemistry  touched  by  the  thesis,  and 
less  thorough  but  sufficient  knowledge  of  other  fundamental  branches  of  the  science. 

The  General  Requirements*  for  all  candidates  are  as  follows  :  Courses  1-3  (or  1A,  2A),  4|,  6-10, 28 A,  28B, 
and  two  Majors  selected  from  Courses  11,  13A-13G,  14-16 ;  total  twelve  Majors,  of  which  eight  Majors  are 
undergraduate  work. 

The  special  requirements*  inaddition  to  the  above,  arranged  according  to  the  thesis  subject,  are  as  follows  : 
General  Chemistry  :    Courses  25-27,  20  or  31,  and  one  Major  taken  from  Courses  13,  19,  21,  22,  29-32 ;  total 
five  Majors. 

Organic  Chemistry  :    Courses  20-22,  25,  and  one  Major  from  10, 13,  19,  26,  27,  29-32  ;  total  five  Majors. 

Physico-Organic  Chemistry  :  Courses  20,  21,  25,  and  22  or  31,  and  one  Major  taken  from  Courses  10,  13, 
19,  26,  27,  29-32 ;  total  five  Majors. 

Physical  Chemistry  :  Courses  25,  26,  31,  32,  and  one  Major  taken  from  Courses  10,  13, 19,  20-22,  27  ;  total 
five  Majors. 

In  addition  to  one  set  of  these  specific  requirements*,  at  least  six  half  Majors  will  be  chosen  from  the 
special  lecture  courses,  23,  29,  30,  34-38,  40,  42.    The  research  work  will  require  from  four  to  six  quarters. 

3)  Sufficient  work  in  one  or  two  minor  subjects.  For  instance,  if  Physics  is  a  minor  subject,  at  least  two 
years  of  College  Physics,  Courses  1, 2,  3,  and  three  of  the  Courses  11,  12,  13, 16, 17,  18.  Mineralogy  and  crys- 
tallography (about  1%  Majors)  are  required  of  all  candidates,  in  addition  to  the  regular  minor  subject. 

4)  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required  of  candidates  for  higher  degrees. 

When  chemistry  is  a  secondary  subject,  the  requirement  is  determined  after  conference  with  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  the  major  work  is  done.  In  the  past  it  has  consisted  of  Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  or 
their  equivalent,  together  with  elementary  physical  chemistry  (28A  and  28B)  or  organic  chemistry,  according 
as  the  major  subject  belonged  to  the  physical  or  the  biological  group. 

For  the  specialist  master's  degree  (see  p.  2)  a  dissertation  and  7  Majors  of  graduate  work  in  chemistry 
are  required.  These  must  be  selected  from  Courses  10  to  42,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
Courses  prerequisite  to  these  must  be  taken,  but  cannot  be  counted  in  reckoning  the  7  required  Majors.  For 
the  non-specialist  degree  the  selection  may  be  made  from  Courses  8  to  42,  with  the  approval  of  the  heads  of 
the  three  departments  concerned. 

*It  is  understood  that  the  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  equivalent  work  done  in  other  institutions  of  high  standing.  At 
least  four  and  a  half  quarters  of  resident  graduate  work  must  usually  be  taken  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
t  Course  4  may  be  omitted  when  advanced  lecture  and  laboratory  work  is  taken  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
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While  the  department  does  not  usually  recommend  for  college  or  university  positions  students  who  have 
not  taken  the  work  required  for  the  doctor's  or  master's  degree,  the  degree  of  bachelor,  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  work  in  chemistry  is  at  present  considered  preparation  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

In  general  the  work  in  chemistry  should  include  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  28A,  28B,  and  40,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, as  well  as  work  in  the  College  of  Education.  The  latter  is  given  by  the  College  of  Education  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  High  School,  and  opportunities  are  also  offered  for  giving  laboratory  instruction  in 
the  elementary  classes  of  the  University.  The  prospective  teacher  should  secure  preparation  to  teach  at  least 
one  science  besides  chemistry. 

The  department  meets  the  demand  for  work  which  will  prepare  men  for  careers  in  technical  chemistry  in 
three  directions  : 

1.  The  thorough  scientific  training  in  all  branches  of  chemistry  required  for  the  attainment  of  the  Ph.D. 
degree  forms  the  best  basis  for  a  future  career  as  a  chemical  expert  in  any  branch  of  chemical  industry.  With 
this  preparation,  the  principles  and  details  of  technical  processes  are  quickly  grasped,  advances  in  industrial 
processes  under  the  influence  of  new  discoveries  in  inorganic,  organic,  physical,  or  analytical  chemistry  are 
intelligently  followed,  and  newly  discovered  principles  are  readily  applied  to  any  branch  of  technical  work. 

2.  Students  who  have  taken  from  10  to  15  Majors  of  work  in  the  department  are  able,  after  graduation,  to 
obtain  and  to  fill  satisfactorily  positions  as  assistants  in  technical  and  analytical  laboratories,  and  after  some 
practical  experience  to  advance  to  positions  of  independent  responsibility. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be  received,  and  will  be  given  every  possible  facility,  but 
in  every  case  they  will  be  required  to  give  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  instructors  in  the  different  branches, 
that  their  previous  training  has  been  sufficient,  both  in  latitude  and  amount,  to  enable  them  to  derive  full 
profit  frotn  the  courses  they  propose  to  take. 

University  fellowships  yielding  an  income  of  $320  or  $520  annually  are  open  to  graduate  students  in  chem- 
istry. A  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  has  been  endowed  since  1901  by  Mr.  Eerthold  Lowenthal,  of  Chicago,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  son  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal ;  it  yields  an  annual  income  of  $420.  The  appointments  to  these 
fellowships  will  be  based  exclusively  on  merit.  A  fellow  will  be  expected  to  render  assistance  to  the  depart- 
ment by  serving  as  an  assistant  at  lectures  or  in  the  laboratory.  In  no  case,  however,  will  he  be  required,  or 
allowed,  to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  his  time  to  such  service. 

The  Department  of  Library  is  equipped  with  an  almost  complete  list  of  periodicals,  past  and  current, 
necessary  for  prosecuting  research ;  it  also  possesses  a  large  number  of  reference  and  handbooks. 

A  number  of  general  scientific  journals  and  many  of  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies  are  received  in 
the  General  Library. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903 — Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Mino  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two hours  daily)  forsix  weeks 
Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.  DMj  =  Double  Major  course=double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

Primarily  for  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Courses  6,  7,  8,  and  9  will  count  toward  a  Masters 
or  the  Doctor's  degree  when  Chemistry  is  the  second- 
ary subject. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Introductory  Course. 

Mj  or  DM.    8  or  16  hrs.  a  week  laboratory. 
2  hrs.  a  week  class  room.     Lectures,  2:00. 

Summer,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Dr.  Jones. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz 

and  Dr.   . 

Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  3  or  1A,  2  A,  or  IB 
and  2B. 


7.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Continuation  of  Course  6. 
Hours  as  in  6. 
Mj  or  DM.    Summer,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Dr.  Jones. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  . 

Courses  6,  7, 10  form  a  continuous  course,  which  may 
be  begun  in  the  Summer,  Autumn,  or  Spring  Quar- 
ters. 

The  aim  of  Courses  6,  7,  10  will  be  to  train  the  stu- 
dent to  do  intelligent  analytical  work  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  scientific  principles  of  the  subject  and  to 
apply  and  amplify  his  knowledge  of  general  and  phys- 
ical chemistry. 
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8.  Quantitative  Analysis.  —Introductory  Course.— 

Chiefly  laboratory  work  in  gravimetric  and  volu- 
metric analysis. 

Mj  or  DM.    8  or  16  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory. 
Lecture,  1  hour.  Summer  Quarter. 

Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Derby. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz 
and  Mr.  Derby. 
Prerequisite:  Qualitative  Analysis  (Courses  6 
and  7). 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Continuation  of  Course  8. 

Mj  or  DM.    10  or  20  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Jones. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Courses  8,  9,  11  form  a  continuous  course,  which 
may  be  begun  in  any  quarter. 

Primarily  for  the  Graduate  School. 

10.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis.— Mj  or  DM.  10  or 

20  hrs.  a  week,  laboratory. 

Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Dr.  Jones. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  . 

Open  to  College  students.    Continuation  of 
Courses  6  and  7. 

11.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.— Mj  or  DM.  10 

or  20  hrs.  a  week.  Summer  Quarter. 

Dr.  Jones. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Continuation  of  Courses  8  and  9.    Open  to 
students  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 

12.  Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis  (Qualitative.)  — 

Emission  (flame  and  electric  spark)  and  absorp- 
tion spectra  of  inorganic  substances.  Chiefly 
laboratory  work.  MMj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Dr.  Jones. 

13.  Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis.— Chiefly 

laboratory  work. 

13A.  Electrolytic  Methods.  ^Mj  or  Mj. 

13B.  Special  Mineral  Analysis.  Mj. 
13C.  Water  Analysis.  3^Mj. 
13D.  Gas  Analysis.  ^Mj. 
13E.  Organic  Elementary  Analysis.  ^Mj. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Jones. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Prerequisite :  Quantitative  Analysis. 


13F.  Assaying.  —  Fire-assay  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
ores.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Mr.  . 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry ,  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Analysis  (Courses  8  and  9). 

13G.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.     Mj.  Winter  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  8  and  9. 

14.  Organic  Chemistry.  —  Lectures,  3  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12: 00. 

Professor  Nef. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis. 

15.  Organic  Chemistry.  —  Continuation  of  Course  14. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00. 
Professor  Nef. 

16.  Organic  Chemistry. — Continuation  of  Course  15. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 

Professor  Nef. 
Courses  14,  15,  16  form  a  continuous  course,  cover- 
ing the  compounds  of  carbon,  including  the  fatty  and 
the  aromatic  series.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
take  up  very  thoroughly  the  simpler  compounds, 
going  with  great  detail  into  the  chemical  behavior, 
the  characteristic  reactions  and  relationships  of  the 
different  classes  of  organic  compounds,  and  considering 
with  great  care  the  synthetic  methods  by  which  they 
can  be  obtained.  Richter's  or  Bernthsen's  Organic 
Chemistry  is  used  as  a  reference  book,  but  recent 
literature  will,  in  special  cases,  be  considered  in  detail. 

17.  General  Organic  Chemistry. — Fatty  and  aromatic 

series. 

Lectures,  5  hrs.  a  week. 
Mj  (or  M.  First  Term).    Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Dr.  Hessler. 
Prerequisite  :  General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis. 

18.  Elementary  Organic  Preparations. — Laboratory 

work  ;  10  hrs.  a  week.  This  course  is  arranged 
to  accompany  the  lectures  of  Course  17.  It 
may  be  taken  without  the  lectures  by  students 
who  have  had  organic  chemistry. 

3^Mj  or  Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 

Dr.  Hessler. 

Prerequisite  :  As  in  Course  17. 

19.  Toxicology.  M.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Professor  Haines  and  Assistant. 
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20.  Organic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or 

20  hrs.  a  week. 
Mj  or  DM.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Nbf. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Hessler. 
Prerequisite  :  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  and  Organic  Chemistry  (it  may  be 
taken  simultaneously  in  connection  with  lectures 
on  Organic  Chemistry).    A  reading  knowledge 
of  German  is  essential. 

21.  Organic  Preparations. — Continuation  of  Course 

20. 

Mj  or  DM.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Nef. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Hessler. 

22.  Organic  Preparations. — Continuation  of  Course 

21. 

Mj  or  DM.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Nef. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Hessler. 

23.  Physical  Chemistry  Applied  to  Problems  in  Gen- 

eral Chemistry.  2  hrs.  a  week.  %Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Smith. 
Prerequisite:  College  Physics,  General  Chem- 
istry, and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

24.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Two  lectures  a 

week  on  selected  topics. 

J^Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite :  General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis. 

25.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work. 

Mj  or  DM.   10  or  20  hours  a  week. 
First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Dr.  Jones. 

Prerequisite :  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 

26.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Continuation  of  Course 

25.     Mj  or  DM.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  McCoy. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Dr.  Jones. 


27.  Inorganic  Preparations.— Continuation  of  Course. 
26.     Mj  or  DM.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  McCoy. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Dr.  Jones. 

28A.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — With  special 
reference  to  Physico-Chemical  measurements. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy. 
^Mj.  2  hrs.  a  week.    Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Smith. 
Prerequisite:  College  Physics  (Course  1)  and 
Qualitative  Analysis  (Course  6). 

28B.  Practical  Physical  Chemistry. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy. 
3^Mj  or  Mj.   5  to  10  hrs.  a  week. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Prerequisite :    College  Physics   (Course  1), 
Quantitative  Analysis  (Course  8) ;  Course  28A 
should  accompany  or  precede  this  course. 

29.  Chemical  Dynamics.  /^Mj.    2  hrs.  a  week. 

Autumn  Quarter;  12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy. 
Prerequisite  :  Elementary  Physical  and  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  including  laboratory  work  ; 
the  elements  of  calculus. 

30.  Electro  Chemistry. 

3^Mj.    2  hrs.  a  week.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy. 
Prerequisite:    Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry, including  laboratory  work ;  the  elements 
of  calculus. 

31.  Advanced     Physical     Chemistry.  —  Laboratory 

course. 

Mj  or  DM.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy. 
Prerequisite  :  College  Physics,  1  year.  Course 

29  should  accompany  or  precede  this  course. 

32.  Advanced     Physical     Chemistry.  —  Laboratory 

course.    Continuation  of  Course  31. 

Mj  or  DM.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 
Assistant  Professor  McCoy. 

33.  Research  Work. — This  course  will  include  from 

30  to  40  hrs.  a  week  of  laboratory  work,  under 
the  special  direction  of  some  one  of  the  instruct- 
ors in  the  department.    It  is  expected  that  re- 
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search  work  for  a  Ph.D.  thesis  will  require  4-6 
quarters,  4-6  DMj. 

33a.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry.  —  Au- 
tumn, Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Nef. 
336.  Research  in  General  Chemistry. — Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.  Associate  Professor  Smith. 

33c.  Research  in  Organic  and  Physico-Organic 
Chemistry. — Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters. Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 

33d.  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry. — Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Assistant  Professor  McCoy. 

Before  being  admitted  to  Research,  a  candidate 
must  satisfy  the  instructors  of  the  department,  by  an 
oral  test,  or  otherwise,  that  his  previous  training  has 
been  sufficient. 

34.  Physical  Chemistry  Applied  to  Organic  Problems. 

Lectures,  2  hrs.  a  week. 

3^Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Prerequisite :   Organic  Chemistry  and  Ele- 
mentary Physical  Chemistry. 

35.  The  Carbohydrates  and  the  Terpenes  (and  their 

derivatives). 
Lectures,  2  hrs.  a  week. 

i^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

36.  Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives. — Uric  acid  series ; 

pyridine,  quinone-imides,  and  phenazine  com- 


pounds; a  discussion  of  the  alkaloids,  ptomaines, 
and  organic  dye-stuffs. 
Lectures,  2  hrs.  a  week. 

3^Mj.   Winter  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

37.  Special  Chapters   of  Organic  Chemistry. —  Lec- 

tures, 4  hrs.  a  week. 

M.  Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter;  12:00. 

Professor  Nef. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 

38.  The  Aromatic  Series. — Lectures,  2  hrs.  a  week. 

3^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Hessler. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 

40.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry.— A  series  of  Con- 
ferences and  Lectures  on  the  Didactic  of  Chem- 
istry. 

3^Mj.    Summer  Quarter.  First  Term,  and 
Spring  Quarter  ;  Wed.,  2:00-4:00. 

Associate  Professor  Smith. 

42.  History  of  Chemistry.  —  2  hrs.  a  week.  Winter 

and  Spring  Quarters.  Two  J£Mj. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 

43.  Club  Meetings. 

Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Various  Members  of  the  Staff. 

Meetings  will  be  held  twice  a  month.  They  may  be 
attended  by  anyone  interested,  whether  connected  with 
the  University  or  not ;  the  subjects  for  the  meetings 
will  be  announced  at  least  one  week  beforehand. 
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XXI     THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

THOMAS  CHROWDER  CHAMBERLIN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Geology. 

ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology. 
JOSEPH  PAXSON  IDDINGS,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Petrology. 

RICHARD  ALEXANDER  FULLERTON  PENROSE,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economic  Geology* 

CHARLES  R.  VAN  HISE,  Ph.D.,  Non-resident  Professor  of  Structural  Geology. 

STUART  WELLER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Palceontologic  Geology. 

WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physiography  and  General  Geology. 


HARRY  FOSTER  BAIN,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Economic  Geology  (Winter  Quarter,  1903). 


ELIOT  BLACKWELDER,  A.B.,  Assistant. 
WILLIAM  HARVEY  EMMONS,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant. 
EDSON  SUNDERLAND  BASTIN,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant. 
FRANK  WALBRIDGE  DeWOLF,  S.B.,  Field  Assistant. 
HARLAN  HARLAND  BARROWS,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

ELIOT  BLACKWELDER,  A.B.  GEORGE  FREDERICK  KAY.  A.B. 

HENRY  LANDES,  A.M.  JAMES  HEINRY  LEES,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Requirements  for  Degrees. 

I.  The  Doctors  Degree.  —  The  courses  expected  of  candidates  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  are  as  follows  (some 
undergraduate  courses  being  included)  : 

A.  Geology  the  Major  Subject. 

1)  Where  General  Geology  is  the  major  subject,  7,  8,  9, 11,  12, 13, 15, 16, 18,  20,  21,  22,  30,  31,  32,  36,  39,  40, 
41,  43,  44,  45,  and  46,  or  their  equivalents,  together  with  special  work  in  the  line  of  the  thesis. 

2)  Where  Geography  or  Geographic  Geology  is  the  major  subject,  7,  8,  9,  13,  15,  16,  18,  20,  36,  38,  40,  41. 
43,  44,  45,  and  46,  or  their  equivalents,  together  with  special  work  in  the  line  of  the  thesis ;  and  in  addition 
a  general  knowledge  of  Zoogeography  and  Geographic  Botany. 

3)  Where  Petrology  is  the  major  subject,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12, 13, 15,  16, 18,  20,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35  (Courses  30-35, 
being  taken  as  Double  Majors),  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  44,  45,  and  46,  or  their  equivalents,  together  with 
special  work  in  the  line  of  the  thesis ;  and  in  addition  Mechanical  Drawing,  General  and  Molecular  Physics, 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis  including  rock  analysis. 

4)  Where  Palseontologic  Geology  is  the  major  subject,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  15,  16, 18,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26  (the 
last  three  as  Double  Majors),  38,  40,  41,  43,  44,  45,  46,  or  their  equivalents,  together  with  special  work  in  the 
line  of  the  thesis ;  and  in  addition  Vertebrate  Palaeontology,  General  Biology,  Field  Zoology,  General,  Field, 
and  Geographic  Botany,  and  Ecology. 

In  all  cases  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  is  presupposed. 

B.  Geology  the  Minor  Subject. 

5)  Where  Geology  is  the  minor  subject,  nine  Majors  of  work  are  to  be  selected  from  the  courses  numbered  7 
and  upwards,  but  these  must  include  Courses  8,  15,  16,  and  18. 

6)  In  case  Geology  is  taken  as  one  of  two  Minors,  the  candidate  is  to  select  from  four  to  six  Majors  of  work 
from  the  above  courses  numbered  7  and  upwards,  including  Courses  15,  16,  and  18. 

II.  The  Master's  Degree.  —  The  courses  expected  of  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree,  if  all  his  work  is 
taken  in  the  department,  include  seven  Majors  together  with  a  dissertation,  the  courses  to  be  selected  from 
those  numbered  7  and  upwards.    They  must  include  Courses  8,  15,  16,  and  18. 


*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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When  students  come  to  the  University  with  advanced  graduate  credits,  the  department  may  recommend 
that  certain  courses  be  taken  as  review  studies.  In  the  case  of  students  who  have  already  done  a  large  part  of 
the  required  graduate  work  before  coming  to  this  University,  and  who  have  had  much  experience  in  field  or 
laboratory  research,  the  department  endeavors  to  make  a  just  and  reasonable  estimate  of  equivalents,  and 
does  not  rigidly  insist  upon  the  special  apportionments  of  work  above  indicated. 

A  special  geological  library  is  maintained  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  department.  It  is  open 
throughout  the  entire  day  and  constitutes  a  study  room  for  students,  to  whom  the  library  becomes  a  literary 
laboratory. 

The  Geological  Club  holds  weekly  meetings  which  are  occupied  with  reports  of  field  work,  reviews  of 
current  literature,  colloquies  on  themes  of  special  interest,  addresses  by  local  and  visiting  geologists,  and 
miscellaneous  matters  of  geological  interest. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903— Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


Primarily  for  Senior  College  Students. 

7.  Field  and  Laboratory  Course. —  Study  of  the 

geography  and  geology  of  Chicago  and  vicinity, 
and  of  relief  and  topographic  maps.  The  course 
will  include  two  field  trips  (one  on  Saturday) 
and  three  laboratory  exercises  (or  lectures) 
weekly.  For  teachers,  and  for  those  who  wish 
to  learn  methods  of  field  work. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Mr.  Atwood. 

M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Mr.  Atwood. 

8.  Field  Geology  First  Course  (outside  of  Chi- 

cago).— This  course  is  intended  to  form  an  intro- 
duction to  the  more  specialized  professional 
courses  that  follow  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
the  teaching  of  Geography,  Physiography,  and 
elementary  Geology.  It  involves  training  in 
stratigraphic,  surficial,  and  other  field  determi- 
nations, together  with  mapping,  sketching,  and 
technical  description.  The  field  is  the  vicinity 
of  Devil's  Lake,  Wisconsin. 

DM  and  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Mr.  Blackwelder  and  Mr.  DeWolf. 
Repeated.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Mr.  DeWolf. 
Prerequisite :    Physiography  and  General 
Geology. 

Note.— The  class  of  the  First  Term  will  start  June  18 ;  that 
)f  the  Second  Term,  July  27.  In  both  cases  students  should  be 
>n  hand  at  least  one  day  in  advance.  Applicants  for  admission 
o  either  course  should  apply  early.  This  class  will  be  limited 
o  eight  members. 

.0.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology.  —  This 
course  will  include  the  study  of  the  common 


rock-making  minerals,  and  of  the  common 
rocks. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:00. 

Mr.  Atwood. 
M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter ;  3:00. 

Mr.  Atwood. 

11.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy.    Physical  and  Geo- 

metrical Crystallography.  —  Physical  charac- 
teristics of  crystals.  General  principles  of 
Crystallography.  Projection  and  construction  of 
figures  of  crystals.  Groth,  Physikalische  Krys- 
tallographie,  etc.    Mj.  Autumn  Quarter ;  9:30. 

Professor  Iddings. 
Prerequisite:  General  Physics  and  General 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 

12.  Descriptive  Mineralogy  and  Determinative  Min- 

eralogy.—  Essential  characteristics  of  minerals. 
Laboratory  work  in  testing  minerals  by  chem- 
ical and  blowpipe  methods. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Iddings. 
Prerequisite :  Course  11. 

For  Senior  College  and  Graduate  Students. 

13.  Vulcanism  and  Metamorphism. — Volcanoes  and 

volcanic  phenomena,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
theories  concerning  them.  Metamorphic  pro- 
cesses and  the  resulting  changes  in  rocks. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:  30. 
Professor  Iddings. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  12  and  16. 

15.  Geographic  Geology.— The  origin,  development 
and  destruction  of  geographic  features.  The 
agents  and  processes  involved.  Contemporary 
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geographic  formations.  Significance  of  landscape 
contours  and  geographic  outlines.  Geophysiog- 
nomy.        Mj  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Professor  Salisbury. 
Course  15  should  be  followed  by  Course  16. 

Prerequisite  :     Physiography,  Elementary 
Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics. 

Note.— Students  intending  to  specialize  in  Geology  should  take 
this  course  as  a  DMj. 

16.  Structural  Geology  and  Continental  Evolution. 

This  course  is  based  primarily  on  the  physical 
history  of  the  North  American  continent. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Winter  Quarter ;  2: 00. 

Professor  Salisbury. 
Prerequisite:  Course  15.    Desirable  Antece- 
dents: Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. 
This  course  should  be  followed  by  Course  18. 

Note.— Students  specializing  in  geology  should  take  this 
course  as  a  DMj. 

18.  Geologic  Life  Development.  —  A  study  of  the 
introduction  and  succession  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  life  in  their  geologic  relationships, 
constituting  historical  Geology  studied  on  the 
life  side. 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2: 00. 
Laboratory:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  2:00-4:00. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Weller. 
Prerequisite  :    Systematic  Zoology  and  Bot- 
any, and  Courses  15  and  16. 

Primarily  for  Graduate  Students. 

20.  Field  Geology  (Second  Course).  —  Advanced  field 

work,  involving  the  systematic  investigation  of 
a  formation  or  an  area.  A  formal  report,  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  conformity  with  the 
approved  methods  of  official  geological  reports, 
is  required.  Fields  for  1903,  The  Bighorn 
Mountains  of  Wyoming  and  the  Wasatch  and 
Uinta  Mountains  of  Utah. 

DM  and  M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Professor  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Atwood. 

Prerequisite  :   Courses  8,  10,  15,  and  16,  or 
their  equivalents. 

Note. — The  Wasatch  Mountain  party  will  start  about  July 
25.  Students  going  to  the  Bighorns  may  start  July  18  or  25.  In 
all  cases,  arrangements  must  be  made  in  advance,  and  students 
should  be  on  the  ground  two  days  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
starting. 

21.  Palaeontologic  Geology.  —  A  study  of  the  hard 

parts  of  invertebrate  animals  preserved  as  fos- 
sils, their  classification,  and  their  geologic  and 


geographic  distribution;  followed  by  special 
class  study  of  the  life  of  a  selected  geologic 
period.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  3:00. 
Lectures:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  12:00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  Weller. 
Prerequisite:    Course  2  or  its  equivalent. 
Desirable  antecedents:  Courses  15  and  16. 

22.  A  continuation  of  Course  21. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Weller. 

24,  25.  Special  Palaeontologic  Geology.  —  Chiefly 
individual  work  on  the  life  of  special  geo- 
logical periods  or  formations,  or  on  other 
selected  themes  in  historical  or  applied  Palaeon- 
tology. 

Mj  or  DMj.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Hours  arranged  to  suit  individual  students. 

Assistant  Professor  Weller. 

30,  31,  32.  Petrology.  —  Megascopical  and  micro- 
scopical characters  of  rocks ;  mineral  and 
chemical  composition  ;  origin  and  classification. 
Advanced  work  ;  to  be  preceded  by  Courses  11 
and  12  in  Mineralogy.  Mj  or  DMj. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  ;  3:00. 

Professor  Iddings. 
These  courses  may  be  taken  as  Majors  or  Double 
Majors,  according  to  the  amount  of  laboratory  work. 

33,  34,  35.  —  Special  Petrology.  Chiefly  individual 
work  in  advance  of  Courses  30,  31,  32. 

Mj  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.  Hours  arranged  to  suit  individual 
students.  Professor  Iddings. 

36.  Economic  Geology.  —  A  discussion  of  the  nature 

and  distribution  of  ore  deposits  and  of  non- 
metallic  materials  of  economic  value. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Penrose. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  11  and  12;  also  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  and  Physics. 

[Liable  to  be  withdrawn  or  to  be  given  by  another 
instructor.] 

37.  The  Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits.  —  A  discussion 

of  the  origin  of  ore  deposits  and  the  chemical 
processes  involved  in  their  formation.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.        Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Penrose. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  11,  12,  and  36. 

[Liable  to  be  withdrawn  or  to  be  given  by  another 
instructor.] 
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38.  Structural  Geology. — A  special  course  (offered  in 

alternate  years),  to  set  forth  the  principles  of 
structural  Geology,  embracing  deformation, 
metamorphism  and  the  modes  of  identification 
and  correlation  in  the  absence  of  fossils. 

M.    Winter  Quarter. 
Non-resident  Professor  Van  Hise. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1904.] 

39.  A  Laboratory  Course    running   parallel  with 

Course  38,  consisting  of  the  study  of  illustrative 
material  and  microscopic  examinations. 

M.    Winter  Quarter. 

NON-RESIDENT  PROFESSOR  Van  HlSE. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1904.] 

40,  41.  Principles  and  Theories  of  Geology.  —  Crit- 
ical discussions  of  principles,  fundamental  the- 
ories, modes  of  interpretation,  and  working 


hypotheses  in  their  application  to  the  leading 
questions  of  geological  history. 

2Mj.   Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Professor  Chamberlin. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  15  and  16,  or  their  equiv- 
alents, the  elements  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrol- 
ogy, and  their  antecedents. 

43, 44, 45.  Special  Geology.  —  Chiefly  individual 
work  on  selected  themes  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  professors  in  charge. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Professors  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury. 

46.  Field  Geology  (Third  Course).  —  This  contem- 
plates thorough  and  systematic  work  in  close 
conformity  to  official  standards,  and,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  individual  and  independent.  The 
course  may  form  the  basis  for  a  doctor's  thesis. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Professors  Chamberlin,  Salisbury, 
Iddings,  and  Weller. 


XXI  A.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY,  A.  M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 
JOHN  PAUL  GOODE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  courses  now  arranged  for  in  this  department  deal  with  subjects  which  are  intermediate  between  Geol- 
ogy and  Climatology  on  the  one  hand,  and  History,  Sociology,  Political  Economy,  and  Biology  on  the  other. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  courses  here  announced  do  not  include  all  of  the  geographic  work  of  the 
University.  The  Geography  courses  which  ally  themselves  with  Geology  will  continue  to  be  given  under  that 
department.  The  courses  in  Zoogeography,  Geographic-Botany,  and  Commercial  Geography  will  remain  with 
the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Botany,  Political  Economy,  respectively. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903— Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course— a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj— Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

10.  Economic  Geography   of   North   America.  — A  12.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. —  Outline  same 
study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  continent,  as  for  Course  1,  together  with  a  study  of  the. 

as  factors  in  its  economic  development.    The  effects  of  the  natural  resources  on  the  distribu- 

geologic  structure,  the  physiography  and  the  tion  and  economic  development  of  racial  stocks, 

climate,  treated  as  factors  determining  or  affect-  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

ing  the  location  and  utilization  of  mineral  re-  Assistant  Professor  Goode. 

sources,  arable  and  grazing  lands,  forests,  etc.  14.  Economic  Geography  of  Tropical  Countries.— 
The  influence  of  these  various  resources  on  the  Outline  similar  to  that  for  Course  1.  Especial 

settlement  and  development  of  the  continent.  attention  will  be  given  to  South  America,  the 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  9:30.  West  Indies  and  the  Philippines.    The  course 

Assistant  Professor  Goode.  will  also  include  a  consideration  of  the  results 
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likely  to  be  achieved  by  the  introduction  of 
scientific  methods  of  sanitation  and  industry 
from  countries  in  temperate  latitudes. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Goode. 
30.  Seminar  :  The  Development  of  Knowledge  of  the 
Earth  from  the  earliest  times  to  Henry  the 
Navigator.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Goode. 
32.  Seminar :  Modern  Explorations  and  Develop- 
ments from  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the 
present  time.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Goode. 


Courses  in  Physical  Geography. —  See  Professor 
Salisbury's  courses  in  the  Department  of  Geology, 
especially  Courses  15  and  16,  and  Field  Courses  7,  8, 
and  20. 

Courses  in  Zoogeography. — See  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  especially  Course  15. 

Courses  in  Geographic-Botany. —  See  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  especially  Courses  32,  34,  and  36. 

Certain  courses  in  the  Department  of  History, 
especially  Course  82,  and  in  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology, especially  Courses  5  and  26,  are  also  partly  geo- 
graphic. 


XXII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

CHARLES  OTIS  WHITMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology ;  Curator 
of  the  Zoological  Museum. 

CHARLES  BENEDICT  DAVENPORT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology;  Assistant 

Curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum. 
FRANK  RATTRAY  LILLIE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Embryology ;  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Zoolog- 

CHARLES  MANNING  CHILD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  TOWER,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Embryology. 
WALLACE  CRAIG,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
THOMAS  LARGE,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
EDWIN  GARVEY  KIRK,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

AXEL  LEONARD  MELANDER,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology  (Summer  Quarter,  1903). 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

JAMES  FRANCIS  ABBOTT,  A.B.  WILLIAM  JACOB  BAUMGARTNER,  A.M. 

AXEL  LEONARD  MELANDER,  S.B.  JOHN  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  A.M. 

CHARLES  ZELAMY,  S.M. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  the  department  of  Zoology  Professor  Whitman,  Associate  Professors  Davenport  and  Lillie,  and  Dr. 
Child  direct  investigations  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  Embryology,  Cytology,  Variation,  Heredity,  Geographic 
Distribution  of  Animals  and  allied  subjects.  In  addition  courses  of  lectures  are  given  and  conferences  and  a 
seminar  are  held.  A  Zoological  Club  meets  weekly  alternately  for  the  presentation  by  graduate  students  and 
instructors  of  the  results  of  their  investigations  and  for  the  presentation  of  reviews  of  current  zoological 
literature. 

Special  facilities  for  investigation  are  offered  in  the  Hull  Zoological  Laboratory  by  the  numerous  private 
workrooms  for  graduate  students,  by  an  extensive  equipment  of  the  best  optical  and  other  apparatus,  a  museum, 
extensive  aquaria,  and  a  biological  library  of  about  10,000  volumes.  Many  of  the  more  important  zoological 
serials  are  received  currently  at  the  Biological  Library.  The  more  important  proceedings  of  learned  societies 
are  received  at  the  University.  The  University  Library  is  admirably  supplemented  by  the  John  Crerar  Library, 
and  those  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  Altogether  the  library 
facilities  in  Chicago  for  students  of  zoology  are  rapidly  approaching  those  afforded  by  the  largest  eastern 
cities. 

During  the  summer  advanced  work  is  given  both  at  the  University  and  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labo- 
ratory, Wood'6  Holl,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. 
For  each  Major  or  Double  Major  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the  laboratory  fee  is  $2.50. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903  -  Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M— Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 


Senior  College  Courses. 

10.  Vertebrate  Anatomy. —  Lectures,  laboratory  work 

and  demonstrations  upon  the  comparative  anat- 
omy of  Vertebrates  both  living  and  fossil.  The 
evolution  of  the  Vertebrates  is  traced  in  detail. 
In  the  laboratory  the  following  types  of  Verte- 
brates will  be  studied,  Amphioxus,  Pisces, 
Amphibia,  Reptilia. 

Mj.  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  9:  30. 

Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  8:30-1:00. 

Mr.  Tower. 

Prerequisite :  Either  Course  1  and  9,  or 
Courses  1  and  2;  or  their  equivalent. 

11.  Vertebrate    Anatomy.— Course    10  (continued). 

(Reptilia,  Aves,  Mammalia.) 

Mj.  or  DMj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  9  :30. 
Laboratory  :  Tues,,  Thurs.,  8:30-1:00. 

Mr.  Tower. 
Prerequisite  :  Same  as  in  Course  10. 

Note.— In  Courses  10  and  11  special  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  DMj  students. 

12.  Comparative  Osteology. 

See  Department  of  Palaentology,  Course  3. 

13.  Field  Zoology.  (Advanced  Course)  — Study  of  the 

fauna  of  the  region  about  Chicago,  with  special 
reference  to  the  relations  between  animals  and 
their  environment.  Each  student  is  expected 
to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  some  special  problem  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  course,  and  to  present  the 
results  of  his  work  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  at  the 
end  of  the  course. 

Mj.  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
DM.    Second  Term ;  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures :  Mon.,  Fri.,  2:00. 
Laboratory  or  field  work :  Afternoons  and 
Saturday  morning.  Dr.  Child. 

15.  Zoogeography.  —  Lectures,  conferences,  and  field 
work  on  the  principles  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  animals,  with  special  reference  to 
evolution. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  8:30. 


Laboratory  and  field  work :  Tues.  and  Thurs. 
afternoon,  and  additional  hours  for  DMj. 

Associate  Professor  Davenport. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1. 
16.  Cytology.  —  Cytological  methods ;  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  cell ;  cell -division,  spermato- 
genesis, oogenesis,  the  maturation  and  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  egg ;  the  interpretation  of  some  of 
the  more  important  facts  of  cytology  and  their 
relation  to  biological  problems.  The  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  will  be  supplemented  by 
collateral  reading  and  discussions. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Tues.,  Wed.,  2:00  and  an  additional 
hour  to  be  arranged  for. 
Laboratory:  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-5:00. 

Dr.  Child. 

Prerequisite  :  Course  2. 
18.  Physiology  of  Development. — The  lectures  will 
deal  with  general  and  experimental  embryology, 
and  with  the  mechanics  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment, including  :  the  history  of  the  germ-cells ; 
fertilization  ;  the  role  of  cell-division  in  develop- 
ment ;  intra-cellular  differentiation;  correlative 
differentiation  of  organs.  The  laboratory  work 
will  be  on  the  early  development  of  selected  types 
of  Vertebrates  and  Invertebrates. 

3M.  Summer  Quarter  (at  Wood's  Holl.) 

Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:30. 
Laboratory  :  6  or  16  hours  a  week. 
By  special  permission  the  lectures  alone  may 
be  taken  as  %M.j. 

Associate  Professor  Lillie. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  2  and  20 ;  Course  16  is 
desirable. 

20.  Vertebrate  Embryology. — Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  laboratory  work.  Designed  especially 
for  medical  and  pre-medical  students.  A  special 
laboratory  section  is  conducted  for  students  in 
pure  science. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter. 
.  Lectures :  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  8:30. 
Laboratory:  Daily. 

Associate  Professor  Lillie 
and  Mr.  Tower. 

Prerequisite  :  Course  2. 
Note.— Course  20  and  the  two  courses  in  Vertebrate  Anatomy 
constitute  a  course  in  Vertebrate  Morphology  running  through 
the  year,  and  may  well  be  taken  together. 
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21.  Vertebrate  Embryology. —  Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions and  laboratory  work.  Designed  especially 
for  medical  and  premedical  students. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.-Fri. 
Laboratory  :  3  hours  daily,  Mon.-Thurs. 

Mr.  Tower. 

25.  Variation. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  or- 

ganic variation  in  its  relation  to  evolution,  with 
special  reference  to  the  statistical  study  of  evo- 
lution. Mj  or  DMj.   Autumn  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  8:30. 

Laboratory:  To  be  arranged  individually. 

Associate  Professor  Davenport. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  5. 

26.  Heredity. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the 

quantitative  laws  of  inheritance. 

Mj  or  DMj.   Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Davenport. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  5. 

29.  Marine  Biology  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  Credit  is  given  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses  taken  at 
this  laboratory.  DMj.    Summer  Quarter. 

Professor  Whitman  and 
Associate  Professor  Lillie. 

Graduate  Courses. 

40.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  at  the  Marine 

Biological  Laboratory,  Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

2  or  3Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Professor  Whitman  and 
Associate  Professor  Lillie. 

41.  Zoological  Problems. — Research. 

DMj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  1  hour  a  week. 
Laboratory:  3  hours  daily. 

Professor  Whitman, 
Associate  Professor  Lillie, 
and  Dr.  Child. 
Prerequisites  :  Such  of  the  elementary  courses 
as  are  essential  to  the  special  topic  undertaken. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 


42.  Zoological  Problems.— Research  (continued). 

DMj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  1  hour  a  week. 
Laboratory:  3  hours  daily. 

Professor  Whitman, 
Associate  Professor  Lillie, 
and  Dr.  Child. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

43.  Zoological  Problems.— Research  (continued). 

DMj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Whitman, 
Associate  Professor  Lillie, 
and  Dr.  Child. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

44.  Biology  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.— Credit  is 

given  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses 
taken  at  this  laboratory. 

3  or  4M.   Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Davenport. 

45.  Research  in  Zoology.— Daily. 

DMj.   Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Davenport 
and  Dr.  Child. 

46.  Experimental  and  Statistical  Zoology. — Research. 

DMj.   Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Davenport. 

47.  48.  Experimental  and  Statistical  Zoology.— Re- 

search. 

2DMj.   Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Davenport. 

49,  50.  Seminar :   General  Biological  Topics. — Two 
hours  weekly. 

2Mj.   Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Professor  Whitman, 
Associate  Professors  Davenport 
and  Lillie,  and  Dr.  Child. 

51.  Seminar:  The  Variation  of  Organisms. — Twohoun 
weekly.  %Mj.    Summer  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Davenport. 
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XXIII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

LEWELLYS  FRANKLIN  BARKER,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Anatomy. 

ROBERT  RUSSELL  BENSLEY,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

ALBERT  CHAUNCEY  EYCLESHYMER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

GEORGE  ELMER  SHAMBAUGH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. 

DANIEL  GRAISBERRY  REVELL,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

DEAN  DEWITT  LEWIS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

PRESTON  KYES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

JOHN  GORDON  WILSON,  A.M.,  M.B.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

BASIL  COLEMAN  HYATT  HARVEY,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

BURTON  JESSE  SIMPSON,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FELLOWS. 
1903=1904. 

JAMES  SAMUEL  HOROWITZ,  L.B.  HOMER  WOOLERY,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Hull  Laboratory  of  Anatomy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  especially  fitted  out  for  graduate 
work,  including  advanced  courses  in  Human  Anatomy  and  Embryology,  as  well  as  original  research  in  these 
subjects.  Opportunities  are  afforded  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to  pass  on  to  the  higher  degrees  of  A.M., 
S.M.,  or  Ph.D.  A  certain  number  of  physicians  who  wish  to  study  in  particular  anatomical  fields,  preparatory 
to  clinical  specialization,  can  be  accommodated. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903  —  Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=(two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks 
course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.  DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

Primarily  for  the  Senior  Colleges. 
These  courses  count  toward  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  de- 
gree; for  the  degree  of  S.M.  they  are  necessary  pre- 
requisites. 

1.  Dissection  of  Arm  (Human). — The  student  makes  a 
complete  dissection  of  all  structures,  using  at- 
lases and  text-books  as  guides.  The  work  is 
largely  independent.  The  laboratories  for  dis- 
secting are  open  every  day  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  (Saturdays  until  1:00  p.m),  during  the 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  A  dis- 
section must  be  completed  in  the  quarter  in 
which  it  is  undertaken. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Professor  Barker,  Assistant  Professor 
Eycleshymer,  Drs.  Lewis,  Wilson, 
Harvey,  Simpson,  and  others. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.) 


Mj  =  Major 


2/ Dissection  of  Leg  (Human). — The  arrangements  for 
this  course  are  similar  to  those  for  Course  1. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter. 
Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Professor  Barker,  Assistant  Professor 
Eycleshymek,  Drs.  Lewis,  Wilson, 
Harvey,  Simpson,  and  others. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.) 

3.  Dissection  of  Head,  Neck  (Human),  and  Spinal 
Column. — The  arrangements  for  this  course  are 
similar  to  those  for  Course  1. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Professor  Barker,  Assistant  Professor 
Eycleshymer,  Drs.  Lewis,  Wilson, 
Harvey,  Simpson,  and  others. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.) 
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4.  Dissection  of  Wall  of  Thorax  and  Thoracic  Viscera 

(Human). — The  arrangements  for  this  course 
are  similar  to  those  for  Course  1. 

3^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Professor  Barker,  Assistant  Professor 
Eycleshmyer,  Drs.  Lewis,  Wilson, 
Harvey,  Simpson,  and  others. 
Prerequisite :  Course  1. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

5.  Dissection  of  Wall  of  Abdomen  and  Pelvis,  and  ot 

Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Viscera  (Human). — The 

arrangements  for  this  course  are  similar  to  those 
for  Course  1.  KMj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Professor  Barker,  Assistant  Professor 
Eycleshymer,  Drs.  Lewis,  Wilson, 
Harvey,  Simpson,  and  others. 
Prerequisite :  Course  1. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

6.  Human  Osteology.  —  A  systematic  study  of  the 
human  skeleton  will  be  undertaken.  The  bones 
of  the  human  body  will  be  drawn,  or  modelled 
in  clay,  in  the  laboratory.  The  structure  of  the 
composite  bones  will  be  considered  from  the 
comparative  and  embryological  standpoints. 

2*jMj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Tues.,  8: 30. 

Laboratory  :  Tues.,  9:30-1:00.     Dr.  Harvey. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25.) 
6 A.  Human  Osteology. — Equivalent  to  Course  6. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.  and  Tues.,  8:30. 
Laboratory  :  Mon.  and  Tues.,  9:30-1:00. 

Dr.  Revell. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25.) 

10.  Splanchnology,  Histology,  and  Cytology.— A  brief 
course  on  the  structure  of  the  cell  and  elemen- 
tary tissues  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  various  viscera. 

M.    First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Fri.,  9:30. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Fri.,  10:30-1:00;  Thurs., 
9:30-12:00.        Assistant  Professor  Bensley, 
Drs.  Kyes,  Revell,  and  others. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25.) 
10A.  Equivalent  to  Course  io. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Fri.,  8:30. 

Laboratory:  Mon.  and  Fri.,  9:30-12:00;  Wed., 
8:30-11:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Eycleshymer 
and  Assistant. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25.) 


11.  Course  io  (continued). 

M.    Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.  and  Fri.,  9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Mon.  and  Fri.,  10:30-1: 00;  Thurs., 
9:30-12. 

Assistant  Professor  Bensley, 
Drs.  Kyes,  Revell,  and  others. 
Prerequisite :  Course  10  or  its  equivalent. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25.) 

11A.  Course  ioA  (continued). 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Four,  weekly;  8:30. 
Laboratory:  14  hours  ;  9:30-1:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Eycleshymer. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

12.  Course  io  (continued). 

3^Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Fri.,  10:30-1:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Bensley, 
Drs.  Kyes,  Revell,  and  others. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25.) 

13.  Splanchnology,  Histology,  and  Cytology. —  In  this 

course  the  student  will  undertake  a  thorough 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  important  organs. 
A  knowledge  of  the  normal  appearance  and 
texture  of  the  organs  will  be  gained  by  the 
dissection  of  fresh  specimens,  the  dissecting 
microscope  being  used  to  supplement  the  infor- 
mation gained  by  ordinary  methods  of  dissec- 
tion. Finally  the  compound  microscope  will  be 
employed  in  the  study  of  prepared  sections. 

lMj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.  and  Fri.,  9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Mon.  and  Fri.,  10:30^-1:00. 
Thurs.,  9:30-12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Bensley, 
Drs.  Kyes,  Revell,  and  others. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

15.  Splanchnology.  —  The  topographical  relations  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  will  be 
studied  in  transverse  sections  of  the  human 
subject.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  the  entire  organs 
preserved  in  their  natural  shapes  by  formalin 
injections.  The  vessels,  ducts  and  natural  cavi- 
ties of  organs  will  be  studied  by  the  various 
methods  of  injection,  maceration  and  corrosion: 
Finally  the  development  of  the  form  and  rela- 
tions of  the  organs  will  be  studied  by  dissection 
of  the  foetus.  Autumn  Quarter. 

Dr.  Kyes. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25.) 
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16.  Splanchnology. — (Course  15  continued). 

J^Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Dr.  Kyes. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25.) 

17.  Neurology.  —  Elementary  histology  and  micro- 

scopic anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and 
sense  organs.  See  Department  XXV,  Course  3, 
3A,  etc. 

18.  Vertebrate  Embryology. — Lectures,  demonstra- 

tions and  laboratory  work.  See  Department 
XXII,  Course  20. 

Primarily  for  the  Graduate  School. 

20.  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. — Special 

anatomy  for  practising  physicians  and  advanced 
students.  This  course  will  consist  of  laboratory 
work,  lectures,  and  demonstrations  of  anatomi- 
cal preparations. 

DM.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  and  Laboratory:  Mon.-Thurs.,  2:00- 
5:00.  Dr.  Shambaugh. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

21.  Anatomy  of  the  Eye. —  Special  anatomy  for  prac- 

tising physicians  and  advanced  students. 

DM.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Mon.-Thurs.,  8: 30-12: 00. 

Professor  Barker  and  Dr.  Lewis. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

22.  Anatomy  of  the  Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Viscera  and 

Pelvic  Floor. —  Special  anatomy  for  practising 
physicians  and  advanced  students.  Suited  to 
those  purposing  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
gynecology. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Professor  Barker  and  Dr.  Lewis. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.) 

30.  Physiological  Histology. — The  Organs  of  Respira- 
tion, Circulation,  Absorption,  Secretion  and  Ex- 
cretion will  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  relation  of  these  structures  to  the  functions 
they  perform.  The  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  of  secretory  and 
excretory  organs  as  results  of  section  and  stimu- 
lation of  their  nerves  of  supply,  of  the  action  of 
drugs,  and  of  normal  physiological  activity,  will 
be  studied.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to 
cellular  microchemistry. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 


Lectures  :  Mon.  and  Fri.,  2:00-3:00. 
Laboratory  :  Mon.  and  Fri.,  3:00-5: 00  ; 
Wed.,  2:00-5:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Bensley 
and  assistants. 
Prerequisites :   Courses  12  and  13  or  their 
equivalents    and  a    reading   knowledge  of 
French  and  German. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

31.  Haemology.— In  this  course  instruction  will  be 

given  in  the  various  methods  of  examination  of 
the  blood,  including  the  counting  of  the  corpus- 
cles, the  estimation  of  haemoglobin,  the  differ- 
ential counting  of  white  cells  in  dried  and 
stained  preparations,  and  studies  in  haemolysis, 
cytolysis  and  anti-bodies. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Kyes. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

32.  Histogenesis. — The  changes  taking  place  in  the 

elementary  tissues  will  be  followed  from  the 
blastogenic  period  to  adult  life.  Certain  tis- 
sues will  be  taken  as  types  of  the  general  prob- 
lems of  development  and  will  be  studied  and 
discussed  from  this  point  of  view. 

Mj.  or  DMj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  and  Laboratory  : 

Assistant  Professor  Eycleshymer. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

33.  Organogenesis.  —  Structural  changes  in  certain 

organs  will  be  followed  in  the  development  from 
the  embryonic  to  the  adult  form. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Lectures  and  Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  8: 30- 
12:00.  Dr.  Revell. 

Prerequisite  for  Courses  32  and  33  :  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  main  facts  of  Embryology,  Splanch- 
nology, and  Histology . 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.25.) 

34.  Advanced  Histology  and  Cytology. — The  solution 

of  various  problems  in  connection  with  tissues 
and  cells  will  be  undertaken.  Especial  attention 
will  be  paid  to  experimental  methods. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Eycleshymer. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  10  and  11. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

35.  Mammalian  Osteology. —  The  skeletal  structures 

of  a  number  of  representative  mammals  will  be 
studied.  lMj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Bensley. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1904.] 
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36.  Human  Embryology.  — The  development  of  man 
will  be  studied  by  means  of  serial  sections  of 
the  foetus  at  different  stages  of  development. 
Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  processes  of 
placentation  and  to  congenital  malformations. 

lMj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Eycleshymer. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

40.  Advanced  Work.— Opportunities  are  offered  for 
advanced  work  in  all  branches  of  anatomy. 

1  to  3Mj. 

Professor  Barker,  Assistant  Professors 
Bensley  and  Eycleshymer. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  Mj.) 


41.  Research  Work.—  The  laboratory  is  equipped  for 

the  original  investigation  of  anatomical  prob- 
lems. Suitably  trained  and  endowed  students, 
or  physicians  who  have  the  time  to  do  such 
work,  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  it. 

1  to  4Mj. 

Professor  Barker,  Assistant  Professors 
Bensley  and  Eycleshymer. 

42.  Seminar. — A  limited  number  of  students  can,  by 

special  arrangement,  be  admitted  to  a  seminar, 
in  which  subjects  of  current  interest  in  Gross 
or  Microscopic  Anatomy  will  be  discussed. 

l-2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
Fri.,  4:00.  Professor  Barker. 


XXIV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

{Including  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Pharmacology.) 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGE  NEIL  STEWART,  D.Sc,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physiology. 
ELIAS  POTTER  LYON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

ALBERT  PRESCOTT  MATHEWS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 
DAVID  JUDSON  LINGLE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
CHARLES  HUGH  NEILSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 
WALDEMAR  KOCH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

RALPH  WALDO  WEBSTER,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  CLAUDE  GUTHRIE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
 ,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 


WALES  HARRISON  PACKARD,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physiology,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 
(Summer  Quarter,  1903). 

FRED  RIESKE,  Mechanical  Assistant. 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

ORVILLE  HARRY  BROWN,  A.B.  (Physiology).  BERT  RUSSELL,  A.M.  (Physiological  Chemistry). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903  — Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M  =  Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj  =  Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

For  each  Major  or  Double  Minor  Course  requiring  laboratory  apparatus    and    suitable    for    use     in  High 

work,  the  laboratory  fee  is  $2.50.  Schools.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 

Primarily  Senior  College  Courses.  Drs.  Neilson  and  Lingle. 

11.  Laboratory  Work  in  Physiology  for  Teachers.—  Prerequisite  :  A  general  knowledge  of  Chem- 

Including  many  experiments  requiring  little  istry,  Physics,  and  Physiology. 
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12.  Physiology  of  Blood,  Circulation,  Respiration,  and 

Digestion.  1*  or  \%  Mj.  Winter  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Two  a  week. 

Professor  Stewart. 
Recitations  :  Two  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Lyon, 
Drs.  Lingle,  Neilson  and  others. 
Laboratory  :  General  experiments,  5  hours  a 
week. 

Laboratory  :  Mammalian  experiments,  four 
half  days  during  the  Quarter. 

13.  Physiology  of  Metabolism,  Absorption,  Secretion, 

Muscles  and  Heat.         Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Two  a  week. 

Professor  Stewart. 
Recitations  :  Two  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Lyon, 
Dr.  Lingle,  Dr.  Neilson  and  others. 
Laboratory:  5  hours  a  week. 
Repeated  Summer  Quarter,  1903,  and  Spring 
Quarter,  1904. 


20.  Physiological  Chemistry.      Mj.   Winter  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Three  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Mathews. 
Recitation  :  One  a  week. 
Laboratory  :  5  hours  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Mathews, 
Drs.  Koch  and  Webster. 

21.  Pharmacology. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures :  Three  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Mathews. 
Recitation  :  One  a  week. 
Laboratory  :  14  hours  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Mathews, 
Drs.  Koch  and  Webster. 

25.  Physiological  Chemistry.— Chemistry  of  the  Ex- 
cretions, chiefly  of  the  urine. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Three  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Mathews. 
Laboratory:  6  hours  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Mathews, 
Drs.  Koch  and  Webster. 


14.  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  the  Senses. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Two  a  week. 

Assistant  Professor  Lyon. 
Recitations  :  Two  a  week. 
Assistant  Professor  Lyon,  Drs.  Lingle, 
Neilson,  and  others. 
Laboratory  :  5  hours  a  week. 
Repeated  Summer  Quarter,  1903. 

Mr.  Packard. 

15.  Special  Physiology  of  Mammals. — Including  the 

repetition  of  experiments  not  given  in  the  gen- 


eral courses. 


3^  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 


Dr.  Neilson  and  Dr.  Guthrie. 
Repeated,  Spring  Quarter. 

Dr.  Lingle  and  Dr.  Guthrie. 
Prerequisite :  A  knowledge  of  the  main  facts 
of  Physiology. 

16.  General  and  Comparative  Physiology.— The  phe- 
nomena of  irritability ;  the  effects  of  external 
conditions  on  protoplasm. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Lyon. 


Primarily  Graduate  Courses. 

30.  The  Cells  and  Liquids  of  the  Body  in  Their 

Physico-Chemical  Relations. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Stewart. 

31.  Special  Physiology  of  the  Circulation. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Stewart. 


32.  Animal  Electricity. 


Mj.  Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Stewart. 


34.  The  Physiological  Effects  of  Ions. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Lyon. 

36.  The  Action  of  Drugs  on  Mammals.— An  experi- 

mental course  to  a  small  number  of  students 
only.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Dr.  Koch. 

37.  The  Physiology  of  Secretion. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Mathews. 
Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  conference  on 
the  physiology  of  the  principal  glands. 


♦Those  desiring  to  take  this  coarse  as  1  Mj  will  consult  Professor  Stewart  or  Assistant  Professor  Lyon  with  reference  to  the 
omission  of  a  part  of  the  scheduled  work. 
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38.  The  Chemistry  of  Digestion. — Advanced  course. 

The  course  will  include  the  isolation  of  the 
digestion  products  of  different  foods ;  the  isola- 
tion of  the  ferments,  and  a  study  of  their  action; 
the  influence  of  various  substances  on  the  diges- 
tive processes.  Autumn  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Mathews. 
Lecture:  Wed.,  9:30;  Laboratory:  hours  to 
be  arranged. 

41.  Seminar. — At  times  to  be  announced. 

Professor  Stewart. 

42.  Research  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Mj  or  DMj.  Throughout  the  year. 
Assistant  Professor  Mathews. 


43.  Research  Work  in  Pharmacology. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Throughout  the  year. 
Assistant  Professor  Mathews 
and  Dr.  Koch. 

44.  Research  Work  in  Physiology. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Stewart  and 
Assistant  Professor  Lyon. 

51.  General  Physiology  at  the  Marine  Laboratory  at 
Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  Credit  is  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  for  courses  taken  at  this 
Laboratory.  DMj.    Summer  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professors  Lyon, 
Mathews  and  others. 


XXV.    THE  DEPAR  TMENT  OF  NEUR  OLOGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

HENRY  H.  DONALDSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Neurology. 
JAMES  ROLLIN  SLONAKER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Neurology. 
SHINKISHI  HATAI,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Neurology. 
ELIZABETH  HOPKINS  DUNN,  M.D.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

CHARLES  INGBERT,  Ph.D.,  Honorary  Research  Assistant  in  Neurology  (Spring  and  Summer 
Quarters,  1903. 

FELLOW. 
1Q03-1004. 

JESSIE  BLOUNT  ALLEN,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  courses  here  offered  are  intended  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  histology,  microscopic  anatomy,  and 
architecture  of  the  Nervous  System  such  as  will  be  required  by  Students  of  Anatomy  and  those  preparing  for 
Medicine  or  Psychology,  and  also  to  give  the  opportunity  both  for  the  investigation  of  new  problems  and  for  a 
critical  discussion  of  current  work  in  Neurology.  Course  3  forms  part  of  the  required  work  in  Histology  and 
Microscopic  Anatomy  for  those  taking  the  first  two  years'  work  in  Medicine.  The  Neurological  Journal  Club 
—  open  to  graduate  students  —  meets  every  Monday  afternoon. 

For  each  Major  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the  laboratory  fee  is  $2.50.  For  medical  students  this 
fee  is  included  in  the  quarterly  tuition  fees. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903  —  Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

1A.  The  Architecture  of  the  Central  Nervous  System.         The  Architecture  of  the  Central  Nervous  System 

The  construction  of  the  Nervous  system  is  de-  ^Course  1A.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

scribed  with  a  view  to  explaining  the  pathways  Lectures  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  9:30. 

of  the  nerve  impulses  within  it.  Laboratory:  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2: 00-4: 00. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter.  Professor  Donaldson 

Lectures  :  Mon.-Thurs.,  8:30.  AND  Dr-  Slonaker. 

Laboratory:  10  hrs.  a  week.           Dr.  Hatai.  Prerequisite:  Microscopic  Anatomy. 
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2.  The  Growth  of  the  Brain  and  its  Physical  Char- 

acters as  related  to  Intelligence. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:  00-4:  00. 

Professor  Donaldson. 
Prerequisite  :  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

3.  Gross  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Human 

Central  Nervous  System  and  Sense  Organs. 
This  is  a  required  course  for  medical  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  8:30. 
Recitation  :  Wed.,  8:30. 
Laboratory  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  9.30-1:00. 

Professor  Donaldson, 
Dr.  Slonaker,  and  Assistants. 
Prerequisite :  Microscopic  Anatomy. 
3A.  Gross  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Central  Nervous  System  and  Sense  Organs 
(repeated).    See  Course  3. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Mon.-Thurs.,  8:30. 
Laboratory:  10  hrs.  a  week. 

Professor  Donaldson  and  Dr.  Hatai. 

3B.  Gross  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Central  Nervous  System  and  Sense  Organs  (re- 
peated).   See  Course  3.     Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  8:30. 
Recitation:  Wed.,  8:30. 
Laboratory  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  9:30-1:00. 

Professor  Donaldson, 
Dr.  Slonaker,  and  Assistants. 


12.  The  Comparative  Histology  of  the  Vertebrate 
Eye. — With  special  reference  to  the  retina. 

DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  9:30. 
Laboratory:  14  hrs.  a  week. 

Dr.  Slonaker. 

4,  5,  6,  7.  Seminar. — The  purposes  of  the  Seminar  are 
threefold: 

a)  Initiation  into  the  methods  of  research. 
6)  The  history  of  the  guiding  conceptions  in 
Neurology. 

c)  Discussion  of  such  literature  as  is  too  tech- 
nical for  presentation  at  a  general  Journal 
Club. 

3%Mj.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  Au- 
tumn, Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

2  hrs.  a  week.  Summer  Quarter,  Fri.,  8:30; 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  Tues., 
3:00-5:00.  Professor  Donaldson. 

Admission  to  the  Seminar  is  granted  only 
after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

8,  9, 10, 11.  Research  Courses.— The  Study  of  Neu- 
rological Problems. 

3J^Mj.  First  Term  Summer  Quarter;  Au- 
tumn, Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Labora- 
tory work.    Throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Donaldson. 

Prerequisite  :  A  knowledge  of  the  main  facts 
of  Neurology. 


XXVI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PALJE ONTOL OGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

SAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Palaeontology. 

FELLOW. 
1903-1904. 

EDWIN  BAYER  BRANSON,  A.M. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903— Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.   Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

I.  Senior  College  Courses.  distribution  of  fishes  and  amphibians.  Lectures 
[  „.           ^  _ _               ^        .             ,          ,  M  and  recitations.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  11:00. 
1.  H.story  of  Vertebrate  Organ.sms:  F,shes  and  An,-  Peopessoe  Williston. 
phibians. — A  discussion  or  the  geologic  time- 
periods  ;  the  growth  and  changes  of  continents,  2  Uistory  of  Vertebrate  Organisms  :  Reptiles,  Birds, 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  climatic              and  Mammals.- A  continuation  of  Course  1 ;  if 


conditions,  etc.,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  en-  taken  independently,  a  preliminary  knowledge 

vironments  and  distribution  of  life  in  the  past.  of  historical  geology  is  necessary.   Lectures  and 

The  introduction,  evolution,  classification,  and  recitations.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Williston. 
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3.  Comparative  Osteology. —  The  comparative  oste- 
ology of  living  and  extinct  animals.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  10:00. 
Laboratory:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  10:00-12:00. 

Professor  Williston. 

14.  Field  Work. —  A  limited  number  of  students  may 
accompany  field  expeditions,  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  head  of  the  department. 

DMj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Professor  Williston. 
Prerequisite :  Courses,  1, 2,  and  3,  or  equivalent. 

II.    Graduate  Courses. 

11, 12, 13.  Vertebrate  Palaeontology. — Special  research. 
Hours  arranged  to  suit  individual  students. 

3Mj.  or  3DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.  Professor  Williston. 

Prerequisite :  Courses  1, 2,  and  3,  or  equivalent. 


Courses  in  Pal^ontologic  Geology  are  offered  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Geology  as  fol- 
lows : 

18.  Geologic  Life  Development. —  A  study  of  the  in- 
troduction and  succession  of  the  ancient  forms 


of  life  in  their  geologic  relationships,  constitu- 
ting historical  geology  studied  on  the  life  side. 
Laboratory :  Tues.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Weller. 

21.  Palaeontologic  Geology.— A  study  of  the  hard 

parts  of  invertebrate  animals  preserved  as  fos- 
sils, their  classification  and  their  geologic  and 
geographic  distribution ;  followed  by  special 
class  study  of  the  life  of  a  selected  geologic 
period.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  12:00. 
Laboratory  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  two  hours  as 
arranged.       Assistant  Professor  Weller. 

22.  A  continuation  of  Course  21. 

Laboratory  :  Hours  as  arranged. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Weller. 

24,25.  Special  Palaeontologic  Geology.  —  Individual 

work  on  the  life  of  special  geologic  periods  or 
formations,  or  on  other  selected  themes  in  his- 
torical or  applied  Palaeontology. 

Mj.  or  DMj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Laboratory  :  Hours  arranged  to  suit  individual 
students.        Assistant  Professor  Weller. 


XXVII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JOHN  MERLE  COULTER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 
CHARLES  REID  BARNES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 
BRADLEY  MOORE  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Morphology. 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Morphology  and  Cytology. 
HENRY  CHANDLER  COWLES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ecology. 
FLORENCE  MAY  LYON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Morphology. 
HARRY  NICHOLS  WHITFORD,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Ecology. 
BURTON  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

MINTIN  ASBURY  CHRYSLER,  A.B.  ROBERT  BRADFORD  WYLIE,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  department  occupies  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory.  At  present  there  is  provision  of  apparatus, 
books,  periodicals,  and  collections,  for  work  in  morphology,  cytology,  physiology,  and  ecology.  In  addition 
to  the  facilities  belonging  to  the  University,  the  conveniently  situated  grounds  and  greenhouses  of  Jackson 
and  Washington  Parks  are  always  available  for  material,  while  the  Crerar  and  Newberry  Libraries  are 
easily  accessible. 
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The  library  contains  a  good  representation  of  standard  and  current  botanical  literature,  to  which  additions 
are  being  made  rapidly.  Complete  files  of  the  more  important  serials  have  been  secured,  and  nearly  all  cur- 
rent botanical  journals  are  received  through  exchange  or  purchase.  Special  care  will  be  taken  to  secure  all 
necessary  literature  for  research  students. 

The  Botanical  Gazette,  a  journal  now  in  its  thirty-fifth  volume,  is  the  property  of  the  University,  and 
while  in  no  sense  an  organ  of  the  department,  it  is  the  natural  channel  for  the  publication  of  much  of  its  work. 
The  department  has  also  begun  a  series  of  Contributions  from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory,  forty- six 
numbers  of  which  have  been  published. 

The  Botanical  Club  consists  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the  department,  who  meet  each 
week  to  review  important  current  literature,  to  present  the  results  of  their  own  research,  and  to  hear  visiting 
botanists    The  club  is  made  an  important  means  of  supplementary  training  for  the  special  student  of  botany. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Summer  Quarter,  1903— Spring  Quarter,  1904.* 

M=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj  =  Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

The  courses  fall  naturally  into  groups  under  the  following  classification : 

I.  Special  Morphology— The  courses  enumerated  under  this  head  (10-15)  expand  the  work  of  Courses  7,  8, 
and  9,  and  consider  in  detail  the  different  groups  of  plants  there  studied.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  the 
training  necessary  for  independent  research  in  morphology.  Courses  10,  12,  and  13  make  up  a  year's  work 
offered  in  alternate  years  with  Courses  11, 14,  and  15.  Courses  18  and  19  are  for  research  students  and  demand 
familiarity  with  German  and  French. 

II.  Physiology— Courses  20-22  in  Plant  Physiology  include  work  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
physiology  and  constitute  a  continuous  course  (though  they  may  be  elected  separately  and  in  any  order) 
prerequisite  to  research  work  in  physiology.  The  laboratory  observations  in  these  courses  sometimes  require 
work  at  irregular  and  unusual  hours  which  those  electing  them  should  be  willing  to  give.  Students  should  be 
able  to  read  German  readily,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics  and 
inorganic  chemistry.  Physics  1,  2,  3,  11,  and  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4  are  highly  desirable  antecedents,  and  may  in 
future  be  made  prerequisites.  Especial  stress  during  all  three  courses  will  be  laid  upon  the  regulation  of  all 
functions  through  irritability.  Course  23  offers  opportunity  for  the  study  of  a  limited  field  touching  both 
morphology  and  physiology. 

III.  Ecology. —  Courses  30,  32,  and  34  constitute  a  series,  but  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  hence 
may  be  elected  separately.  The  ability  to  read  German  is  a  necessity  in  research  work  and  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  all  the  courses  in  ecology. 


10.  Special  Morphology  of  Algae/}"  —  Critical  studies 
of  typical  algae,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon 
the  morphology  and  relationships  of  the  group. 

Mj.  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30  ;  conference  :  Fri., 
9:30. 

Laboratory:  Tues.,  Thurs.  8:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Davis. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  7. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

10A.  Special  Morphology  of  Algae.— Course  10  is  re- 
peated at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at 
Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  the  illustrative  material 


being  chiefly  marine.  Credit  is  given  by  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Summer  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Davis. 
11.  Special  Morphology  of  Fungi.f  —  Critical  studies 
of  fungi  form  the  basis  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  morphology,  relationships,  and  origin  of  the 
group.  Practical  acquaintance  with  methods  of 
artificial  culture  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
course.      Mj.  or  DMj.    Autumn  Quarter,  1904. 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30  :  conference  •  Fri 
9:30. 

Laboratory:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  8:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Davis. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  7. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 


*  Unless  otherwise  indicated. 


t  Courses  10, 12, 13  are  offered  in  alternate  years  with  Courses  11,  14,  15. 
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12.  Special   Morphology   of  Bryophytes.|  —  Critical 

studies  of  typical  liverworts  and  mosses,  accom- 
panied by  lectures  upon  the  morphology,  genetic 
relationships,  and  origin  of  the  group. 

DMj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:  30. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:30-10:30. 

Professor  Barnes  and  Dr.  Chamberlain. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  8. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

13.  Special  Morphology  of  Pteridophytes.f — Similar 

method  and  purpose  to  Course  12,  the  lectures 
also  discussing  the  relation  of  the  group  to 
Spermatophytes.     DMj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:30-10:30. 
Professor  Coulter  and  Dr.  Chamberlain. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  4  and  8. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

14.  Special  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms.| —  Critical 

studies  of  the  gymnosperm  types  are  made, 
and  a  course  of  lectures  discusses  the  morphol- 
ogy, genetic  relationships,  and  origin  of  the 
group,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

DMj.    Winter  Quarter,  1905. 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:30-10:30. 

Professor  Coulter  and  Dr.  Chamberlain. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  4  and  9. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

15.  Special  Morphology  of  Angiosperms.|  —  A  con- 

tinuation of  Course  14,  treating  monocotyledons 
and  dicotyledons.    DMj.    Spring  Quarter,  1905. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  8:  30-10:  30. 
Professor  Coulter  and  Dr.  Chamberlain. 

DMj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Chamberlain. 
Prerequisite :  Courses  4  and  9. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

17.  Cytology.  —  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
structure  and  life-history  of  the  plant  cell. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  bearing 
of  cytology  upon  theories  of  heredity  and  evo- 
lution.   Designed  for  research  students. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  2:00. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

Dr.  Chamberlain. 

Prerequisite  :  Course  4. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 


18.  Advanced  Morphology. —  Designed  for  advanced 

students  who  wish  to  prosecute  further  studies 
in  the  morphology  of  any  particular  group,  with- 
out undertaking  a  definite  problem  in  research. 
Instructor  must  be  consulted  before  registering. 

Professors  Coulter  and  Barnes, 
Assistant  Professor  Davis,  and 
Dr.  Chamberlain. 
Prerequisite  :  the  course  in  Special  Morphol- 
ogy of  group  chosen. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

19.  Research  in  Morphology. —  Only  those  students 

w,ill  be  admitted  to  this  work  whose  training 
in  technique  and  special  morphology  enables 
them  to  be  independent.  Mj  or  DMj. 

Throughout  the  year. 

Professors  Coulter  and  Barnes, 
Assistant  Professor  Davis,  and 
Dr.  Chamberlain. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

20.  Plant  Physics.  —  This  course    is  designed  to 

acquaint  the  student  with  the  plant  processes 
which  are  essentially  physical,  such  as  mainte- 
nance of  bodily  form,  turgor,  absorption,  move- 
ment of  substances  in  the  body,  and  transpira- 
tion.        Mj.    Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  3:00. 
Laboratory  :   Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 
Professor  Barnes,  Dr.  Livingston, 
and  Mr.  Shull. 
Prerequisite:  Course  2  or  26.  Desirable  ante- 
cedents :    Physics,  1,  2,  3,  11;  Botany,  3,  7,  8,  9. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

21.  Plant  Chemics.  —  A  continuation  of  Course  20, 

devoted  to  the  study  of  metabolism,  including 
the  manufacture,  digestion,  and  assimilation  of 
foods  ;  respiration  ;  waste  products. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  3:00. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

Professor  Barnes  and  Dr.  Livingston. 
Prerequisite:  Course  2  or  26.  Desirable  ante- 
cedents :  Chemistry,  1,  2,  3,  4;  Botany,  20. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

22.  Growth  and   Movement.  —  A   continuation  of 

Courses  20  and  21.  The  phenomena  of  growth 
and  movement  will  be  examined  with  especial 


t  Courses  10,  12,  13  are  offered  in  alternate  years  with  Courses  11, 14,  15. 
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reference  to  the  influence  of  external  agents 
upon  them  through  irritability. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  3:00. 
Laboratory  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

Professor  Barnes  and  Dr.  Livingston. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  2  or  26.   Desirable  ante- 
cedents :  Courses  20,  21. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

23.  Experimental  Morphology. — A  study  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  factors  that  control  the  development 
and  reproduction  of  plant  organisms.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Two  each  week.  , 
Laboratory  :  At  least  six  hours  each  week. 

Dr.  Livingston. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  20,  21,  22  (or  the  latter 
concurrent),  and  30. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

29.  Research  in  Physiology. —  Requires  special  train- 

ing in  physiology  and  the  fundamental  physics 
and  chemistry.  Registration  only  after  consul- 
tation. 

Professor  Barnes  and  Dr.  Livingston. 

(Laboratory  fee.  $2.50.) 

30.  Ecological  Anatomy.  —  Plant  tissues  from  the 

standpoint  of  origin  and  function ;  follows  or 
runs  parallel  with  Course  3. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  11:00. 
Laboratory  :  Mon. ,  Wed.,  Fri.,  11 : 00-1 : 00. 

Dr.  Cowles  and  Assistant. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1,2,3. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.) 

32.  Geographic  Botany. —  This  course  presents  re- 
gional and  world  problems,  in  contrast  to  the 
local  field  problems  treated  in  Courses  3  and  34. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter. 
Lecture  or  Conference  daily:  8:30. 

Dr.  Cowles. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  3,  and  preferably  His- 
torical Geology. 


34.  Physiographic  Ecology.  — Origin,  development, 
and  death  of  the  various  plant  associations, 
especially  such  as  are  found  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Mj.   Spring  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  8  :  30. 

Field  Work  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  and  Sat- 
urday morning.  Dr.  Cowles. 

Prerequisite :  Botany  3,  Physiography,  and 
preferably  Geographic  Geology. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  8:30. 

Field  work:  Mon.,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00  and  Sat. 
afternoon.  Dr.  Cowles. 

36.  Field  Ecology. — Designed  to  supplement  the  local 
work  in  ecology  at  the  University.  The  whole 
time  of  the  student  will  be  required  while  in 
the  field ;  the  remainder  of  the  term  may  be 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  report.  M,  DM, 
3M,  or  4M,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Cowles  and  Mr.  Whitford. 

In  the  Summer  of  1902  Dr.  Cowles  conducted  a 
party  to  Mt.  Katahdin  and  the  Maine  coast ;  and  Mr. 
Whitford  had  charge  of  a  party  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain district  of  Montana.  Each  party  spent  about 
four  weeks  in  the  field. 

38.  Seminar  in  Ecology. — This  course  is  intermediate 

between  Courses  30-35  and  research  work.  In 
general,  the  Seminar  work  for  each  quarter  will 
run  parallel  with  the  Ecological  Course  (30-35) 
given  at  the  time.  Mj  or  DMj. 

Dr.  Cowles. 

39.  Research  in  Ecology. —  This  course  requires  spe- 

cial training  in  ecology,  and  in  related  lines  of 
study,  especially  geology  and  plant  physiology. 

Mj  or  DMj. 
Dr.  Cowles. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


XXVIII    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

LUDVIG  HEKTOEN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Patholoav  and 
Bacteriology. 

EDWIN  OAKES  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
H.  GIDEON  WELLS,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
HOWARD  TAYLOR  RICKETTS,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
BROWN  PUSEY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Pathology  of  the  Eye. 
NORMAN  MacLEOD  HARRIS,  M.B.,  Associate  in  Bacteriology. 

 ,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

ERNEST  EDWARD  IRONS,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
MARY  HEPPERAN,  Ph.D.,  Curator  of  the  Bacteriological  Museum. 

FELLOWS. 
1903-1904. 

BURCHARD  GEORGE  ROARK,  S.B.  (Pathology). 
GEORGE  BERTRAND  SMITH  S.B.  (Bacteriology). 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  department  include  such  as  cover  the  required  work  in  Pathology  and  Bacte 
riology  in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  study  of  medicine,  as  well  as  advanced  courses  arranged 
for  those  desiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  and  for  those  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for 
research. 

The  Department  possesses  all  necessary  equipment  for  pathological  and  bacteriological  work.  Abundant 
desk-room,  with  lockers,  is  provided.  There  is  a  good  museum  for  teaching  purposes,  and  a  fairly  ample 
special  library  containing  complete  files  of  the  important  serials.  Sufficient  material  and  apparatus  for 
advanced  work  and  special  research  are  provided. 

For  each  Major  or  Double  Minor  Course  requiring  laboratory  work  the  laboratory  fee  is  $2.50. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Summer  Quarter,  1903  —  Spring  Quarter,  1904. 

M=  Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks.  DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
Mj=Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks.   DMj^Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks. 

Senior  College  Courses.  and  microscopic  examination  of  water,  milk,  ice, 

4A,  4B,  and  4C.  Advanced  Bacteriology.  food,  etc. 

Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  2:00-5:00,  Mon.-Fri. 

Lectures  on  immunity  and  infection  are  given  jyjR  iR0Ng 
in  connection  with  Course  4B. 

Associate  Professor  Jordan  Graduate  Courses. 

and  Dr.  Harris.         8  pathology  of  the  Eye.- Special  advanced  pathol- 

5.  Public  Hygiene. — The  applications  of  Bacteriology  °#y  for  practicing  physicians  and  advanced 

to  municipal  hygiene.    Water  supply,  food  sup-  students. 

ply,  sewage  disposal,  etc.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter.  DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

.  Associate  Professor  Jordan.  Hours  arranged  for  each  student. 

6.  Public  Health  Laboratory  Methods.— Bacterial  Dr*  Pusey- 

diagnosis  of  infectious  material  —  tuberculosis,  9.  Advanced  Pathology. —  Open  to  a  limited  number 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever.    Chemical,  bacterial,  of  students  who  have  credit  in  general  pathol- 
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ogy.  Laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  patho- 
logical technique,  the  study  and  recording  of 
autopsies,  and  special  pathological  material 
Weekly  conferences. 

Mj.  or  DMj.    Each  Quarter. 
Hours  arranged  for  each  student. 

Professor  Hektoen  and  Dr.  Wells. 


10.  Research  in  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number 
of  specially  qualified  students  and  graduates  in 
medicine.  Mj  or  DMj.    Each  Quarter. 

Hours  arranged  for  each  student. 

Professor  Hektoen  and  Dr.  Wells. 

11A,  11B,  11C.  Research  in  Bacteriology. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.       Associate  Professor  Jordan. 


REGISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS,  1902-3. 


ABBREVIATIONS. —  Academic  Record.  —  In  the  statement  of  academic  record,  u.= University  ;  c.=College;  sm.=Seminary ; 
inst.= Institute  (or  Institution). 

t  =  Graduate  Students  studying  abroad. 

In  the  list  of  subjects  following  the  Academic  record  the  principal  subject  is  placed  first,  (fel.)  indicates  "fellow"  in 
department. 

Period  of  Residence.— s= Resident  during  Summer  Quarter,  1902.— a=Resident  during  Autumn  Quarter,  1902. — w=Resident 
during  Winter  Quarter,  1903. — sp= Resident  during  Spring  Quarter,  1903. 


I.   DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  PURSUING  SPECIAL  COURSES. 


NAME 

Anderson,  Jesse,  s 
Ashley,  Myron  Lucius,  s 

Brewster,  Henry  Webb,  s  w 
Brown,  John  Franklin,  s 
Byers,  Horace  G.,  s 
Davenport,  Herbert  Joseph,  s 
Eskridge,  James  Burnett,  a  w 

Franklin,  Frank  George,  s 
Freeman,  Charles,  s 
Graves,  Frank  Pierrepont,  a  w 
Henderson,  Archibald,  a  w 
Klose,  William  Henry,  s 

Moncreiff,  William  Franklin,  s 
Muckenfuss,  Anthony  Moultrie,  s 
Parks,  William  Benjamin,  a  w 
Richardson,  Charles  Henry,  s 
Sidey,  Thomas  Kay,  s 
Stephenson,  James  Pomeroy,  s 
Sturtevant,  Edgar  Howard,  s 
White,  Charles  G.,  s 
Wilkinson,  John  Jackson,  a  w 
Yuasa,  Kichino,  w 

Men  —  22. 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 


HOME  ADDRESS 


A.B.  {Trinity  u.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90;  Ph.D.  (Cumber-  , 

land  u.)  '94.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek,  Greek    Tehuacana,  Tex. 

Ph.B.,  (Northwestern  u.)  '94;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '95;  A.M. 
(Harvard  u.)  '00;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Phi- 
losophy 

A.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '87  ;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  '92.  -  Sociol- 
ogy, Philosophy 

Ph.B.  (Earlhamc.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95;  Ph.D.  (Cor- 
nell u.)  '96.   Education,  Philosophy 

A.M.  (Westminister  c.)*98;  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  u.) 
'99.  Chemistry 

Ph.B.  (u.  ofS.  Dakota)  '95;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98. 
Political  Economy,  Political  Science 

S.B.  (Southern  u.  of  Kentucky)  '88;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  '90; 
A.M.  (Burritt  c.)  '94;  Ph.D.  (Cumberland  u.)  '97. 
Latin 

L.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '87;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  His- 
tory, Political  Economy 

Ph.D.  (Ibid.) 


Yorkville 

St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 
Iowa  City,  la. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Hermonson,  Tex. 
Chicago 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


A.B.  (Alleghany  c.)  '91;  A.M.  (Ibid.) ' 
'97.  Chemistry 

A.B.  (Columbia  u.)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91;  Ph.D.  (Bos-  ~     ...     „T  , 

tonu.);  LL.D.  (Hanover  c).    Pedagogy  (fel.)  beattle,  Wash. 

A.B.  (u.  of  North  Carolina)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid)  '99;  Ph.D.  .  TT.„  ~ 

(Ibid.)  '01.    Mathematics  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

A.B.  (Roanoke  c.)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01 ;  D.B.  (Yale  u.) 

'89;  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  c.)  '93.    German,  Ro-  T 
mance  Monona,  la. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92;  Ph.M.  (u. 

of  Chicago)  99;  Ph.D.,  (Ibid.)  '00.   Mathematics  Chicago 
A.B.  (Wofford  c.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90;  Ph.D.  (Johns 

Hopkins  u.)  '95.  Chemistry 
S.B.  (Texas  Christian  u.)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90;  Ph.D. 

(Ibid.)  '92.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Dartmouth  c.)  '92 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95 ;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.) 

'98.  Geology 
A.B.  (Victoria  u.)  '91 

Latin 

A.B.  (Oberlinc.)  '67;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.) 
'91.  Philosophy 

_  diana  u, 
skrit,  Greek 

A.B.  (Adrian  c.)  '80;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '81;  Ph.D.  (Illinois 
Wesleyan  c.)  '90.    Physics,  Mathematics 

Ph.D.  (Leipsic  u.)  '98.  Education 

D.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '88;  Ph.D.  (Yale  u.)  '91. 

Women  —  0. 


Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00. 


Jackson,  Miss. 
Lancaster,  Tex. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Cobourg,  Ont. 
Iowa  City,  la. 
Jacksonville 
Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
Sullivan 
Kyoto,  Japan 

Total  —  22. 
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II.    STUDENTS  ADMITTED  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES. 

NOTE. — Students  are  admitted  to  candidacy  for  higher  degrees  by  vote  of  the  faculty  on  approval  of  the  thesis  subject  and  fulfill- 
ment of  other  conditions  under  the  regulations. 

Where  the  name  of  a  student  appears  in  this  list  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  indicated,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  degree  was 
conferred  during  the  Academic  year. 


NAME 

Acree,  Solomon  Farley,  s 

Adams,  Charles  Christopher,  a 
Adams,  Romanzo  Colfax,  a 

Allen,  Jessie  Blount,  saw 

At  wood,  Wallace  Walter,  a  w 
Baer,  Joseph  Louis,  a  w 
Beatty,  Wallace  Appleton,  a 

Becker,  Henrietta  Katherine,  s  w 

Bixler,  William  Shelton,  s  w 
Black,  Ryland  Melville,  s 

Brewster,  Henry  Webb,  s  w] 

Brown,  Peter  Franklin,  s 

Bushong,  Francis  William,  s 

Catterall,  Ralph  Henry  Charles,  s 

Coleman,  Horace  Emory,  saw 
Crandall,  Regina,  s 
Dignan,  Frank  Winans,  saw 
Dopp,  Elspa  Millicent,  s 
Eikenberry,  William  Lewis,  a  w 
Fors,  Andrew  Peter,  a  w 

French,  Burton  Lee,  w 
Frye,  Theodore  Christian,  s 

Garrey,  George  Henry,  a 
Gibson,  Myrtle  Ignatian,  s 

Griffith,  Elmer  Cummings,  s 

Griffith,  Reginald  Harvey,  s 
Hague,  Stella  May,  s 
Hale,  Harrison,  s 

Hamilton,  William  Albert,  s 
Hatcher,  Orie  Latham,  saw 
Hayden,  Evelyn  Shewell,  a  w 
Hefferan,  Mary,  w 
Holferty,  George  Mellinger,  saw 
Hopper,  Georgia  Etherton,  s  w 
Hosic,  J ames  Fleming,  a 
Howe,  Fred  Allison,  s 

Hunt  Frederick  Leigh,  s 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 


HOME  ADDRESS 


S.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '96;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '97;  Ph.D.  (u.  of         ~  ^ 

Chicago)  '02.   Chemistry,  Physics  McGregor,  lex. 

S.B.  (Illinois  Wesleyan  u.)  '95;  Zoology  (fel.),  Botany  Bloomington 


Ph.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '97;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  Soci- 
ology, Philosophy 


Toledo,  la. 


A.B.  (u.  of  Washington)  '{ 
losophy,  Neurology 


A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Phi- 


Seattle,  Wash. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.  Geology  Chicago 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Anatomy,  Physiology  Chicago 
A.B.  (Kentucky  u.)  '96;  S.M.  (Kentucky  State  c.)  '97.  T      .  Tr 

Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Chemistry  (fel.)  Lexington,  Ky. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  '03.  German, 

English 

L.B.  (Lincoln  u.)  '97.  Political  Science,  History  Owensville,  Ind. 

i.)  '95.     History,  Political 


Seattle,  Wash. 
Owensville,  Im 

Wapleton,  N.  D. 


St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 


A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan 
Science 

A.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '87;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)  '92.  Sociol- 
ogy, Philosophy 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.    Philosophy,  ~  ,  ~ 

English,  Education  Savannah,  Ga. 

A.B.  (Franklin  &  Marshall  c.  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88.  . 

Chemistry  Chicago 

A.B.  (Bucknell  c.)  '91 ;  A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '92 ;  Ph.D.  „,  . 

(u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   History,  Political  Science  Chicago 

S.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '95.  English,  History  Bloomingdale,  Ind. 

A.B.  (Smith  c.)  '90;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   History  Chicago 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.   Greek,  Latin  Chicago 

L.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '93;  L.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.   English  Towne,  Wis. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '94.   Botany,  Zoology  Mt.  Morris 

A.B.  (Augustana  c.)  '87 ;  D.B.  (Ibid.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  n.  . 

'94.   Comparative  Religion,  German  OnicagO 

A.B.  (u.  of  Idaho)  '01.  Political  Science  (fel.)  Moscow,  Idaho 

S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '94;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  _  ... 

Botany  Congerville 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.   Geology  Chicago 

Ph.B.  (Denison  u.)  '01 ;  Ph.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  :02.  T  ~ 

English,  History,  German  Ironton,  O. 

A.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '95 ;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Soci-  TTT 

ology  (fel.),  German  Warren 

A.M.  (Furman  u.).  English  Henderson ville,  N.  C. 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '93.   English  Auburn,  Ind. 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '99 ;  S.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Physics,    .  A1  ^ 

Chemistry  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Indiana)  '96;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '03. 

Astronomy,  Mathematics  Hebron,  Ind. 

A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '88.  English  Richmond,  Va. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Philosophy,  Sociology  Chicago 

A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  ~        -,  ^     .  .,  , 

Chicago)  '03.  Zoology  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '93;  S.M.  (u.  of  Cincinnati)  '97.  .  _ 

Botany,  Geology  Cincinnati,  O. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '98.   Romance  Chicago 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.   English  m  , 

(fel.)  Tecumseh,  Neb. 

Ph.B.  (Battle  Creek  c.)  '90;  LL.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  n  J. '  ,  , 

'92;  Ph.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.   English  (fel.)  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A,B;00Q  Engh?h^n.K,L.,94:  S,M"       ofChicago)  South  Charleston,  O. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME 

Ingbert,  Charles,  saw 
James,  Catherine  Alma,  s 
Johnson,  Edgar  Hutchinson,  s 

Jones,  Arthur  Taber,  s 
Jones,  Florence  Nightingale,  s 

King,  Irving,  saw 
Klein,  Sidney,  a  w 
Klink,  Jane  Seymour,  s  a 

Kyle,  James  William,  s 

Lane,  Ruth  Winifred,  w 

Macarthur,  John  Robertson,  saw 
Marienburger,  Ludwig  Johann,  s 

Marsh,  George  Linnaeus,  s  a 
Matthews,  William  Kennon,  s 

Miller,  Irving  Elgar,  saw 

Misener,  Genevieve,  a  w 
Moenkhaus,  William  J.,  w 

Mulfinger,  George  Abraham,  s 

McCracken,  William,  w 
McCrackin,  Helen,  s 

McKibben,  George  Fitch,  s 

Neilson,  Charles  Hugh,  a 

Opitz,  Russell  Burton,  s 

Pace,  Lula,  s 

Peabody,  Susan  Wade,  a  w 

Phelps,  Virgil  Vivian,  s 
Plant,  Louis  Clark,  s 
Porterfield,  Cora  Maud,  a  w 

Prokosch,  Eduard,  s  a  w 
Radford,  Maud  Lavinia,  a  w 
Ramsay,  Franklin  Pierce,  w 

Robbins,  Alice  Virginia,  s 
Ross,  Clarence  Frisbie,  s 
Scherf,  Charles  Henry,  s 
Schoch,  Eugene  Paul,  s 

Senn,  George,  saw 

Shaklee,  Alfred  Ogle,  s 
Sinclair,  Mary  Emily,  a  w 

Slimmer,  Max  Darwin,  a  w 
Slossen,  Edwin  Emery,  s 
Smith,  Isabel  Seymour,  a  w 
Smith,  Walter  Robertson,  s 


degree;  dept.  of  study 

A.B.  (u.  of  North  Dakota)  '95;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

'03.    Neurology  (fel.) 
A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  c.)  '00;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 

Latin,  Greek 

S.B.  (Emory  c.)  '91 ;  S.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  History, 
Political  Economy 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.   Physics,  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '83;  A.M.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '91.  Ro- 
mance 

A.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '9«.   Philosophy  (fel.) 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Anatomy 

L.B.  (u.  of  California)  '01 ;  Ph.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 

Sociology,  Philosophy 
A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '94 ;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Greek, 

Latin 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '91 ;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '03. 
Latin 

A.B.  (u.  of  Manitoba)  '92.   English  (fel.),  German 
(u.  of  Dorpat)  '84;  (it.  of  Vienna)  '87-8;  (u.  of  Berlin) 
'91-4;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Latin,  German 

A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '92 ;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  English 
A.B.   (Vanderbilt  u.)   '95;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 

Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek 
A.B.  (u.  of  Rochester)  '94;  A.M.  (I6id.)'98;  A.M.  (u.of 

Chicago)  '02.  Philosophy 

A.M.  (Queen's  u.)  '99.  Greek  (fel.),  Latin 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95;  Ph.D.  (u.  of 

Chicago)  '03.   Zoology,  Physics 
A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '85;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 

German 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '86.   Chemistry,  Physics 
A.B.  (u.  of  Montana)  '99 ;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 
Romance 

A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '75;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '78;  B.D.  (C.  B. 

U.  Theological  sm.)  '81.  Romance 
A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  u.)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97;  Ph.D. 

(u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Physiology 
M.D.  (Rush  Medical  c.)  '95;  S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98; 

S.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.   Physiology,  Anatomy 

S.B.  (Baylor  c.)  '90;  S.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Botany 
S.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '86.    Political  Science,  Political 
Economy 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  History 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '97.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Latin, 
Greek 

A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   German,  Romance 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '94;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  English 
A.B.  (Davidson  c.)  '79;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '82;  Ph.D.  (u.  of 
Chicago)  '02.   Semitic  (fel.),  Biblical  Greek 

L.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '94.  History 

A.B.  (Alleghany  c.)  '91 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93.  Latin,  Greek 
S.B.  (Baldioinu.)  '01 ;  S.M.  (u.of  Chicago)  '02.  Zoology 
CE.  (u.  of  Texas)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96;  Ph.D.  (u.of 

Chicago)  '02.  Chemistry 
S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '01 ;  S.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 

Anatomy  (fel.) 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.    Chemistry  (fel.) 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '00;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '03.  Mathe- 
matics 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.   Chemistry,  Mathematics 

S.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '90;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '92;  Ph.D.  (u.of 

Chicago)  '02.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '01.  Botany 

Ph.B.  (Missouri  Valley  c.)  '99;  Ph.M.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
'01.   History,  Political  Science 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Chicago 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oxford,  Ga. 
Chicago 

Chicago 

Bloomingdale,  Ind. 
Chicago 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago 

Chicago 

Marshalltown,  la. 

Franklin,  Tenn. 

West  Springfield,  Pa. 
Ontario,  Can. 

Huntingburg,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Hamilton,  Mont. 

Granville,  O. 

Robinson 

Chicago 
Temple,  Tex. 

Oxford,  O. 
Chicago 
Nunica,  Mich. 

Normal 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Oxford,  Ala. 
Mankato,  Minn. 
Meadville,  Pa. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Caldwell,  O. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Chicago 

Laramie,  Wyo. 
Oberlin,  O. 

Pratherville,  O. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 
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NAME 

Stahl,  Ira  William,  s 
Stone,  Harriet,  s 
Swearingen,  George  Crawford,  s 
Thompson,  Emily  Churchill,  s 
Upson,  Henry  Taber,  saw 
Veblen,  Oswald,  saw 

Watson,  John  Broadus,  saw 
Webb,  Jonathan  Edward,  s 
Webster,  Homer  Jeptha,  saw 
Webster,  Ralph  Waldo,  a 
Wells,  Harry  Gideon,  saw 

Willis,  Carl  Lyman,  a  w 
Wood,  Leslie  Henry,  s  a 
Young,  Jeremiah  Simeon,  s 
Men  —  67. 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

Wooster)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91 
try 

A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '89;  S.B.  (it.  of  Chicago)  '96;  S.M. 


HOME  ADDRESS 


A.B.  (u.  of  Wooster)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.    Physics,    TawaH  f> 
Chemistry  Jewett,  U. 

,.  „  -i  iue\ .  a  r>    /„.  rn.   „-i  >r»c  .  cs  H/T 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(Ibid.)  '97.  Romance 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '88;  A.M.  (Vanderbilt  it.)  '92;  Ph.D.  T    ,  ,,. 

(it.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Latin,  Greek  Jackson,  MlSS. 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97  ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Greek,  Latin  Chicago 

A.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '95;  Ph.D.  (it.  of  Chicago)  '03.  _    .  TTT  TT 

Chemistry  (fel.)  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

A.B.  (State  it.  of  Iowa)  '98;  A.B.  (Harvard  it.)  '00.  Tnn7Q  tq 

Mathematics  (fel.)  lowa  ^"V*  la> 

A.M.  (Furman  it.)  '99;  Ph.D.  (it.  of  Chicago)  '03.  ~  ...     _  _ 

Philosophy  (/eZ.),  Neurology  Greenville,  b.  C. 

A.B.  (it.  of  Chicago)  '99;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.   Geology  Arcadia,  Wis. 

S.B.  (Haverford  c.)  '96;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '97;  Ph.M.  (u.  of  n,10Ur  Oi**  n 

Chicago)  '02.   History  ^uaKer  Olty,  U. 

Ph.B.  (it.  o/  Chicago)  '95 ;  M.D.  (Rush  Medical  c.)  '98; 

Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Chemistry,  Physiology  Monmouth 

Ph.B.  (Yale  u.)  '95;  A.M.  (Lake  Forest  u.)  98;  M.D. 

(Rush  Medical  c.)  '98;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '03.  r»V.ir»Q™ 

Pathology  ^nicago 

A.B.  (Yankton  c.)  '00;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Latin  Yankton,  S.  D. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '91;  A.M.  (it.  of  Chicago)  '02.    „  -r.  . 

Geology  Owosso,  Mich. 

A.M.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '98;  Ph.D.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  pr00i0,,  Pr>lr. 

Political  Science,  History  V^reeiey,  ^oio. 


Women  —  26. 


Total  — 93. 


III.   STUDENTS  NOT  AS  YET  ADMITTED  TO  CANDIDACY. 

NOTE.—  Students  are  admitted  to  candidacy  for  higher  degrees  by  vote  of  the  faculty  on  approval  of  the  thesis  subject  and  fulfil 
ment  of  other  conditions  under  the  regulations. 


NAME 

Abbott,  Edith,  s 

Adams,  Elizabeth  Kemper,  a  w 
Adams,  Joseph  Quincy,  a  w 

Adams,  Maxwell,  s 

Adams,  Victoria  Anna,  w 
Alabaster,  Francis  Asbury,  s 

Aldrich,  Benjamin  Windsor,  s 
Alexander,  Charles  Ivan,  a  w 
Allen,  Bennett  Mills,  a  w 
Allen,  Carlos  Eben,  s 
Allen,  Edward  Thorpe,  s 
Allen,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a  to 
Allin,  Frank  Wesley,  s 
Almy,  Frank  Fayette,  s 
Ammerman,  Charles,  saw 
Anderson,  Anna  Cecilia,  s 

Anderson,  Mary  Pearl,  a  w 
Anderson,  Robert  Adolph,  w 
Anderson,  William,  s 

Appleby,  Troy  Wilson,  s  w 


degree;  dept.  oe  study 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '01.   Political  Economy,  Soci- 
ology. 

A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '02.   Philosophy  (fel.),  Neurology 
A.B.  (Wake  Forest  c.)  '91;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  English,  Ro- 
mance 

A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  u.)  '95 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96. 
Chemistry,  Physics 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '95.   History,  Political  Science 
A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '90;  A.M.  (it.  of  Nebraska)  '98. 
Greek,  Sanskrit,  Latin 

A.B.  (Hinsdale  c.)  '87;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90.  Greek,  Latin 
S.B.  (it.  of  Texas)  '02.   Mathematics,  Astronomy 
Ph.B.  (DePauw  u.)  '98.   Zoology  (fel.),  Botany 
A.B.  (Carleton  c.)  '94.   German,  Latin 
L.B.  (it.  of  Missouri)  '94;  L.M.  (Ibid.)  96.  English 
A.B.  (it.  of  Michigan)  '84.   Greek,  Latin 
S.B.  (Baker  u.)  '93.   Chemistry,  Botany 
S.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '90.   Physics,  Mathematics 
A.B.  (DePauw  it)  '92.   Mathematics,  Physics 
A.B.  (it.  of  Chicago)  '01 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  English, 
Physics,  Greek 

S.B.  (Mount  Holyoke  c.)  '90.   Botany,  Zodlogy 
S.B.  (u.  of  S.  Dakota)  '00.   Anatomy,  Physiology 
S.B.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  c.) '98.  Mathematics, 
Physics 

A.B.  (Morrisville  c.)  '99.  Mathematics 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Grand  Island 
Cranford,  N.  J. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Chico,  Calif. 

University  Place,  Neb. 
Moore's  Hill,  Ind. 
Waco,  Tex. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Carbondale 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Paola,  Kan. 
Grinnell,  la. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

Chicago 

East  Berkshire,  Vt. 
Dell  Rapids,  S.  D. 

Cleburne,  Kan. 
Morrisville,  Mo. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME 

Appleton,  Vivia  Belle,  s 
Apthorp,  Mary  Elizabeth,  s 
Arbuthnot,  Charles  Criswell,  a  w 
Armitage,  Ambrose  Wesley,  saw 

Arnold,  Frank  Russell,  s 
Arnoldson,  Torild,  s 

Ashman,  George  Cromwell,  s 
Atwater,  Ellen  Bessie,  a  w 

Averill,  Maud  Mary,  s 
Axson,  Margaret  Randolph,  a 
Ayres,  Edward,  s 
Bacon,  Clara  Latimer,  s 
Bacon,  Raymond  Poss,  a  w 

Bailey,  Mary  Lulu,  s 
Baker,  Bertha  Beatrice,  s 
Baker,  John  Clark,  s 

Baker,  Margaret,  s 
Baldouf,  Leon  Kahn,  s 

Banks,  Aubrey  Leonard,  s 

Barbour,  Herbert  Valodin,  s 

Barley,  J  oseph  Wayne,  a  w 
Barnes,  Jaspar  Converse,  s 

Barnett,  Arthur  F.,  a 
Barr,  Laura  S.,  s 
Barrett,  Leroy  Carr,  s 

Barrett,  Edwin  Raymond,  s 

Barrett,  Roscoe  Conkling,  s 

Barrow,  Sarah  Field,  saw 

Bartlett,  John  Domington,  a  w 
Bass,  Emma  Chilton,  s 

Bass,  Willard  Streeter,  s 

Bastin,  Edson  Sunderland,  a  w 
Bates,  Charles  Eugene,  s 
Bates,  William  Hunt,  saw 

Batman,  Fred  Henry,  s 
Battle,  Waddy  Wingfield,  saw 
Baumgartner,  William  Jacob,  a  w 
Beal,  William  Otis,  w 

Beals,  Ida  Evalynne,  s 
Bean,  Charles,  Homer,  saw 
Beaton,  Lindsay  Alexander,  a  w 
Bebout,  Clarence  Chambers,  s 

Beck,  William  Porter,  s 
Beckwith,  Minnie  Ada,  a  w 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

A.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '01.   Chemistry,  Gorman 
A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '67 ;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Latin 
S.B.  (Geneva  c.)  '99.  Political  Economy  (fel.),  History 
Ph.B.  (Lawrence  u.)  '99.     History,  Literature  in 
English 

A.B.  (Bowdoin  c.)  '93.  Romance 

Grad.  (Stockholm  H&gre  Latinlaroverk  a,  Normalin) 
'89 ;  Grad.  Student  ( Upsala  u.) .  Romance,  German 

S.B.  (  Wabash  c.)  '95.   Chemistry,  Physics 
A.B.  (Cotneru.)  '91;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  History 
(fel.),  Latin 

L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '97.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Woman's  c.  of  Baltimore)  '02.  English 
A.B.  (Amherst  c.)  '78;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '85.  English 
A.B.  ( Wellesley  c.)  '90.  Mathematics 
S.B.  (DePauw  u.)  '99;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Chemistry 
{fel.) 

S.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '87.   Physics,  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Fairmount  c.)  '00.   English,  History 
A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '01;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  Chem- 
istry, Physics 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  English 
Ph.B.  (Philadelphia  c.  of  Pharmacy)  '96;  A.B.  (Johns 

Hopkins  u.)^ 01.   Neurology,  Pathology 
S.B.  (Agricultural  and  Mechanical  c.  of  Texas)  '02. 

Mathematics 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '99;  LL.B.  (Ibid.) 

Science,  History 

A.B.  (William  Jewell  c.)  '97.  English 
A.B.  (Marietta  c.)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93. 
litical  Economy 

S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '01.  Anatomy 
A.B.  (Monmouth  c.)  '99.   Greek,  Latin 
A.B.  (Washington  &  Lee  u.)  '97;  A.M. 

Romance 
A.B.  (Park  c.)  '95. 

Speaking 
A.B.  ( Wake  Forest  c.)  '00. 

Economy 

A.B.  (Industrial  inst.  and  c.  of  Mississippi)  '98 ;  Ph.B. 
(u.  of  Chicago)  '00;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  English 

A.B.  (Lombard  c.)  '01.  Anatomy 
A.B.  ( Woman's  c.  of  Baltimore)  '00.  Mathematics, 
Physics 

A.B.  (Bowdoin  c.)  '96 ;  A.M.  (Harvard  u.)  '99.  Educa- 
tion 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '02.   Geology,  Zoology 
A.B.  (Center  c,  Ky.)  '96.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  Mathe- 
matics 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '01.   Anatomy,  Physiology 
A.B.  (Bayloru.)  '96.  Chemistry 

A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Zoology  (fel.) 
S.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Haverford  c.)  '97;  S.M. 
(u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Astronomy,  Mathematics 

A.B.  (Amity  c.)  '01.  Mathematics 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '99.   Philosophy,  Education 

S.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '02.  Anatomy 

A.B.  (Oberlinc.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.   Political  Sci- 
ence, History. 

S.B.  (Denison  u.)  '00.   Physics,  Astronomy 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Greek,  Latin 


'01.  Political 
History,  Po- 

(Ibid.)  '98. 
Literature  in  English,  Public 
Political  Science,  Political 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Tama,  la. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Seymour,  Wis. 
Braintree,  Mass. 

Monmouth 
Frankfort,  Ind. 

Hastings,  Neb. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bonham,  Tex. 
Wichita,  Kan. 

Springfield,  Mo. 
Centerville,  la. 

Henderson,  Ky. 

College  Station,  Tex. 

Paris 

Montgomery  City,  Mo. 

Maryville,  Tenn. 

Hallville 

Monmouth 

Richmond,  Mo. 

Parkville,  Mo. 

Moultrie,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Miss. 
Galesburg 

Catonsville,  Md. 

Wilton,  Me. 
Highland  Park 
McAfee,  Ky. 

Smyrna,  Tenn. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Waco,  Tex. 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 
College  Springs,  la. 
Petersburg,  O. 
Chicago 

Elgin 

Bethel,  O. 

New  London,  Conn. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME 

Bedford,  Edgar  Allen,  s 
Beeson,  Charles  Henry,  saw 

Beifus,  Joseph,  saw 

Benedict,  Laura  Estelle  Watson,  a  w 

Bennett,  Charles  Alpheis,  s 

Bennett,  Georgia  E.,  s  a 

Benson,  Gideon,  a  w 

Benson,  William,  s 

Bergelund,  Abraham,  a  w 

Bergey,  Angeline  Amenia,  s 
Berry,  Lillian  Gay,  s 
Betts,  George  Herbert,  s 

Bevans,  Laura  Helen,  a  w 
Binford,  Raymond,  s 
Bingham,  Walter  Van  Dyke,  s 
Bird,  Grace  Electa,  s 
Birr,  William  Edward,  s 
Bishop,  David  Horace,  s 

Black,  Fingal  Conway,  a 

Blackwelder,  Eliot,  a  w 

Blain,  Kathleen  Lane,  s 

Blanton,  Annie  Webb,  s 

Bloom,  Mantis  E.,  s 

Blunt,  Katharine,  s 

Boggs,  Ola,  a  w 

Bohlander,  John  J.,  s 

Bondurant,  Bernard  Camillus,  saiv 

Bonser,  Thomas,  s 
Book,  William  Frederick,  s 
Boomhour,  J oshua  Gregory,  s 
Borden,  Edwin  Howard,  s 

BOrger,  Robert  Lacey,  s 
Borgerhoff ,  John  Joseph  Leopold,  a  w 
Bosch,  Jacob  Graddus  Wanden,  s 
Bowman,  Nina  Clare,  w 
Boynton,  Percy  Holmes,  s  a 

Bramhall,  Frederick  Denison,  a  w 
Brasefield,  Harvey  Douglas,  s 
Breslich,  Ernest  Rudolph,  s 

Bretz,  Julian  Pleasant,  saw 
Breyfogle,  Herbert  Arthur,  a  w 
Briscoe,  Walter  Mathew,  s 
Broadus,  Edmund  Kemper,  s 

Brooks,  Roland  Edgar,  s 
Brown,  Charles  Stanley,  a  w 
Brown,  Frank  Clyde,  s 
Brown,  Orville  Harry,  a  w 


DEGREE :  DEPT.  OP  STUDY 


S.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  u.)  '95. 


Zoology,  Neurology 

95.   Latin  (fel.), 


A.B.  {Indiana  u.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
Greek 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   German,  English 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Romance,  English 
S.B.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  inst.)  '86.  Education 
S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '96.  English 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Chemistry,  Physiology 
A.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '97.   Greek,  Latin 
Dip.  (Meadville  Theological  sem.)  ;  L.B.  (u.  of  Calif  or- 
nia)  '94.  Sociology 

Ph.B.  (Black  Hills  c.)  '94.   English,  Greek 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '99.  Latin 

Ph.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '99;Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Education, 
Philosophy 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98,  Botany 
S.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '01.   Botany,  Geology 
A.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '01.  Philosophy 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.  English 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  c.)  '01.   History,  Sociology 
A.B.  (Emory  &  Henry  c.)  '91;  A.M.  (Vanderbilt  u.) 
'98.   English  Romance 

S.B.  (South  Carolina  Military  a.)  '90.  Mathematics 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   Geology  (fel.) 
Ph.B.  (Adrian  c.)  '95;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Romance 
L.  B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '99.  English 
S.B.  (State  u.  of  Iowa)  '94.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '98.   Chemistry,  Physics 
A.B.  {Knox  c.)  '01.   Latin,  English 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '02.   Physics,  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Hampden-Sidney  c.)  '91 ;  A.M.  Hon.  (Bethany  c.) 
'94;  A.M.  (West  Virginian.)  '00.   Latin,  Greek 

Ph.B.  (Otterbein  u.)  '99.   Botany,  Zoology 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '00.  Philosophy 
A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '97.   Astronomy,  Physics,  Geology 
A.B.  (Acadia  c.)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96;  D.B.  (u.  of  Chi- 
cago) '96.    Political  Economy,  Political  Science 

A.B.  (Florida  Agricultural  c.)  '93.  Mathematics 
A.M.  (Vanderbilt  u.)  '01.   Romance  (fel.),  German 
A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '98.  English 
A.B.  (Kansas  State  u.)  '93.   English,  Latin 
A.B.  (Amherst  c.)  '97 ;  A.M.  (Harvard  u.)  '98.  English, 
German 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  History. 
Ph.B.  (Lafayette  c.)  '91.   Education,  Philosophy 
A.B.  (German  Wallace  c.)  '98;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
'00.   Mathematics,  Astronomy 

A.B.  (William  Jewell  c.)  '99.  History 
A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  u.)  '02.  Anatomy 
A.B.  (Ouachita  c.)  '00.   German,  Romance 
A.B.  (Columbian  u.)  '97;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
English 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '93.   Latin,  English 
A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '01.   English,  Latin 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '93 ;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
English,  Latin,  Greek 

A.B.  (Kansas  State  u.)  '01.   Physiology  (fel.) 


'00. 


'92. 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Chicago 

Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Keokuk,  la. 

Richmond  Center,  Wis. 

Cedarville 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Flint,  Mich. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Clarksville,  la. 
Chicago 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Estherville,  la. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Morgan  Park 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Rock  Island 
Macon 
Metamora 

Bethany,  West  Va. 
Carey,  O. 
Princeton,  Ind. 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Chicago 
Lake  City,  Fla. 
Chicago 
Zeeland,  Mich, 
Newton,  Kan. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Elgin 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Delaware,  O. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Clayton,  Ala. 
Augusta,  Me. 

Oxford,  Ga. 
Sabetha,  Kan. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


Brown,  Robert  Alexander,  s 
Brownlee,  Roy  Hutchison,  saw 
Bruce,  Grace,  a  w 
Bruce,  William  McAfee,  a  w 

Bruere,  Robert  Waller,  a 

Buchanan,  Milton  Alexander,  s 
Buchanan,  Herbert  Earle,  a  w 
Buck,  Blanche  Julia,  s 
Buedel,  Mabelle  Jeanette,  s 
Bullis,  Edith  Maud,  s 
Burcalow,  William  D. 

Burnham,  Josephine,  s 
Burns,  Christina  Louise,  w 

Burns,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  s 
Burruss  Julian  Ashby,  s 

Bush,  John  Kenyon,  s 
Bushnell,  Grace  Agnes,  s 
Bussey,  William  Henry,  a  w 

Bynum,  John  Baxter,  a  w 
Cabell,  Elvira  Daniel,  a  w 
Caldwell,  Joseph  Stuart,  a  w 
Callaway,  Brantley  Mercer,  s 

Calvin,  Florence,  s 
Camp,  Anna  Rachel,  w 

Camp,  Katharine  Barker,  w 
Campbell,  Charles  Boyle,  saw 
Campbell,  Clara,  s 
Carahar,  Loula  Martha,  s 

Cardiff,  Ira  Detrich,  s 
Carey,  Nettie  May,  s 
Carley,  Ira  Merrill,  s 
Carlton,  Frank  Tracy,  s 

Carpenter,  Allen,  s 
Carpenter,  Janet  Louise,  s 
Carr,  Harvey,  a  w 

Carr,  Wilbert  Lester,  a  w 
Chambers,  Lucy  Elenor,  a 
Chapin,  Robert  Coit,  s 
Charles,  Arthur  Mathevv,  s 
Charles,  Grace  Marian,  s 
Charlton,  Orlando  Clarke,  s 

Charters,  Werrett  Wallace,  saw 
Christopher,  Paul  Judson,  s 
Chrysler,  Mintin  Asbury,  a  w 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

A.B.  {Marietta  c.)  '95.    Physics,  Education 
A.B.  {Monmouth  c.)  '98.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '02.   Philosophy,  English 
A.B.  (Central  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  Chemistry 


(fel.) 

A.B.  (Washington  u.) 
German 


A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  English, 


A.B.  (u.  c.  Toronto)  '01.  Romance 

A.B.  (u.  of  Arkansas)  '02.    Mathematics,  Astronomy 

A.B.  (Riponc.)  '98.   English,  History,  German 

A.B.  (Parsons  c.)  '02.  German 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Latin 

Ph.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '95.  Education,  Philosophy,  Politi- 
cal Science 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  English 
A.B.  (Kalamazoo  c.)  '02;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 
English,  Romance 

S.B.  (Simpson  c.)  '94.   Astronomy,  Physics 
S.B.  (Virginia  Polytechnic  inst.)  '98.  Education, 
Philsophy 

A.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '00.   Chemistry,  Physics 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  English 
A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '00;   A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '01; 
A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.   Mathematics,  (fel.)  Astronomy 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '01.   Zoology,  Physiology 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  English 
A.B.  (Maryville  c.)  '02.   Botany,  Physiology 
A.B.  (Mercer  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '99.  Edu- 
cation, History,  English 

A.B.  (Allegheny  c.)  '94.   German,  English 
Ph.B.  (Western  Reserve  u.)  ;97.     Education,  Physi- 
ology 

S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '94.   Education,  Chemistry 
Ph.B.  (DePauw  u.)  '00.    German,  Romance 
A.B.  (Allegheny  c.)  '95;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Romance, 
German 

S.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '98 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Philosophy, 
Mathematics,  Latin 

S.B.  [Knox  c.)  '97.   Chemistry,  Botany 

Ph.B.  (Colorado  c.)  '95.   History,  Mathematics 

A.B.  (Yaleu.)  '94.  Chemistry 

S.B.  (Case  School  of  Applied  Science)  '95;  M.E.  (Ibid.) 
'99.  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Political 
Science 

A.B.  (Hastings  c.)  '01.    Mathematics,  Astronomy 
A.B.  (Hastings  c.)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.   Greek,  Latin 
S.B.  (u.  of  Colorado)  '01;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  Education 

(fel.),  Philosophy 
A.B.  (Drake  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.    Latin  (fel.), 

Greek 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   History,  Latin 

A.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88;  D.B.  (Yale  u.) 
'90.    Political  Economy,  Sociology 

S.B.  (Earlhamc.)  '94;  A.M.  (Haverford  c.)  '96.  Ger- 
man 

A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '00.   Botany,  Zoology 

S.B.  (Hanover  c.)  '72;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '85.  Botany, 
Zoology 

A.B.  (McMaster  u.)  '98.   Education,  Philosophy 
A.B.  (Mercer  u.)  '00.   History,  Philosophy 
A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '94.  Botany 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Cedarville,  O. 
Norwood 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Conway,  Ark. 

Chicago 
Zurich,  Ont. 
Canehill,  Ark. 
Omro,  Wis. 
Fairfield,  la. 
Chicago 

Webster,  S.  D. 
Chicago 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Chicago 

Richmond,  Va. 

Joliet 

Chicago 

Chicago 
Harlan,  la. 
Norwood,  Va. 
Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 

Washington,  Ga. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Cleveland,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Areola 

Kane,  Pa. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Galva 

Greeley,  Colo. 
Chicago 

Toledo,  O. 
Hastings,  Neb. 
Hastings,  Neb. 

Ambia,  Ind. 

DesMoines,  la. 
Marietta,  O. 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Richmond,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Waco,  Tex. 
Hagersville,  Ont. 
White  Plains,  Ga. 
Brantford,  Ont. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME 

Church,  Harry  Victor,  a  w 
Clark,  Charles  Patton,  s 
Clark,  Edward  William 
Clark,  Frederick  William,  a  w 
Clark,  Lillian,  w  - 
Clark,  Olive  Eloise,  s 
Clarke,  Mary  Amanda,  s 
Claus,  Eva  Wallace,  a  w 
Cobleigh,  William  Merriam,  s 

Coffeen,  Elmer  Laupher,  s 
Cohen,  Louis,  s 
Cole,  Aaron  Hodgman,  w 
Collicut,  Jacob  Grant,  s 
Collins,  Anna  Broanmann,  s 
Colvin,  David  Leigh,  s 

Conner,  Jacob  Elon,  s 
Conover,  Letta  Lenore,  s 
Cornetet,  Noah  E.,  s 
Corwin,  Lutie  Rebecca,  a  w 

Craig,  Wallace,  a  w 
Craig,  William  James,  saw 
Cotton,  Fassett  Allen,  a 

Crandall,  Harriet  Emeline,  a  w 
Cranfill,  Leona  Mabel,  s 
Crathorne,  Arthur  Robert,  s 
Crawford,  Cora  Belle,  s 
Crawshaw,  Fred  Duane,  s 

Craeger,  Clementine,  s 
Crosby,  Sara  Savage,  s 
Crowell,  Winifred  Gardner,  w 
Cruikshank,  Roswell  Dwight,  a  w 
Curtis,  May,  w 

Dapprich,  Frederick  Richard,  a  w 

Darby,  Arleigh  Lee,  s 

Darst,  Clara  Lucretia,  a 

David,  Henri  Charles  Edouard,  saw 

Davidson,  Delia  Chloe,  a  w 

Davis,  Alice  Stevens,  a  w 

Davis,  Angus  Charles,  s 

Davis,  Homer  Jeptha,  s 

Davis,  William  Reese,  a 

Dean,  Nellie  Leota,  s 

Deffler,  Etta  Cornelia,  a 

DeCew,  Louisa  Carpenter,  s 

DeCou,  Edgar  Ezekiel,  s 

DeFrees,  Mary  Lucy,  a  w 
DeLong,  Charles  Alanson,  a  w 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OP  STUDY 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '94.   History,  Education 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '01.  Anatomy 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '90;  A.M.  (Ib-id.)  '95.  Latin 
A.B.  (Manitoba  u.)  '92.   Latin,  Greek 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Philosophy 
A.  B.  (Yankton  c.)  '00.   Botany,  Physics 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '00.  English 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   English,  German 
E.M.  (c.  of  Montana)  '94;  A.M.  (Columbia  u.) 


'99. 


Physics 

L.B.  (Carleton  c.)  '93.   Sociology,  Philosophy 
S.B.  (Armour  Institute) '01.  Physics 
A.B.  (Colegate  u.)  '84 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87.  Zoology 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '00.   History,  Political  Economy 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '97.   English,  History 
A.B.  (Ohio  Wesley  an  u.)  '00.   Political  Science,  Soci- 
ology, Political  Economy 

A.B.  (Iowa  State  u.)  '91.   English,  Philosophy 
S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '95.  Botany 

A.B.  (Otterbein  u.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  Greek,  Se- 
mitic, Latin 

S.T.B.  (Hartford  Theological  sm.)  '94;  Ph.B.  (u.  of 
Chicago)  '00.  Semitic  (fel.),  Comparative  Reli- 
gion 

S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '98.  Botany 

A.B.  (State  c.  of  Kentucky)  '01.  Mathematics,  Chem- 
istry 

A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '02 ;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Educa- 
tion 

A.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '94 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.  English 

A.B.  (Baylor  u.)  '99.  English 

S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  ;98.  Mathematics 

S.B.  (Monmouth  c.)  '93.  English 

S.B.  ( Worcester  Polytechnic  inst.)  '96.  Education, 
Philosophy,  English 

A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  Romance 

L.B.  (Carleton  c.)  '99.  Romance 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  English 

Ph.B.  (Iowac.)  '01.   Anatomy,  Physiology 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '97.   English,  History 

A.B.  (Johns  Hopkins  u.)  '01.  German 

A.B.  ( Waynesburg  c.)  '99.  Latin 

A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '02.  English 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Romance 

A.B.  (  Wells  c.)  '02.   Romance,  German 

A.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  c.)  '99.   Botany,  Zoology 

S.B.  (Denison  u.)  '01.  Chemistry 

S.B.  (Denison  u.)  '97.   Anatomy,  Chemistry 

A.B.  (Ripon  c.)  '01.  English 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '97;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Latin 
Ph.B.  (Hillside  c.)  '90.  History 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.  Chemistry 
S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '94;  S.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97. 
Mathematics 

A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '99.  English 

A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '96.   Anatomy,  Chemistry 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Berwyn 

Bloomington,  Ind. 
Ripon,  Wis. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 
Berlin,  Wis. 
Aten,  Neb. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Bozeman,  Mont. 
Waulon,  la. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Greensburg,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

S.  Charleston,  O. 
Denmark,  la. 
Coldwater,  Mich. 

Westerville,  O. 

Cleveland,  O. 
Chicago 

Owensboro,  Ky. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Milton  Junction,  Wis. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Greenfield,  O. 

Peoria 

Lawrence,  Kan. 
Aurora 

Barrington,  N.  S. 
Humboldt,  la. 
Chicago 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Chicago 
Paris,  France 
Chicago 
Gardner,  Mass. 
Columbus,  O. 
Williamsburg,  Ky. 
Randolph,  Wis. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Evansville,  Wis. 
Chicago 
Montour,  la. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME 

Densmore,  Hiram  Delos,  s 

Derby,  Ira  Harris,  a  w 
Dey,  Mary  Helena,  w 

Dewey,  Sarah  Louise,  a 
DeWitt,  Norman  Wentworth,  saw 
Dixon,  Joseph  Almond,  s 
Dobbin,  Emily  Elizabeth,  saw 
Dodd,  Walter  Fairleigh,  a  w 

Doniat,  Josephine  Catherine,  s  a 
Donnell,  James  Allister,  a  w 

Dornblaser,  Henry  Edwin,  s 

Doubt,  Thomas  Eaton,  a  w 

Douglas,  Harlan  Paul,  s 
Dowell,  Martha  Caroline,  s 
Downen,  John  Mosser,  s 
Drayer,  Howard  C,  s 
Dryden,  Nellie,  s 
Dutton,  Charles  Franklin,  s 
Dumke,  Julia  Florinda,  s 
Duval,  Edmond  P.,  s 

Dye,  Alexander  Vincent,  s 
Eddy,  Harriet  Gertrude,  a  w 
Edenfield,  Robert  Wilson,  s 
Edwards,  Caroline  Ford,  w 

Ely  Mary  Deland,  a  w 
Elward,  Dorothy,  saw 

Emerick,  Minnie  Mabel,  s 
Emley,  Samuel  Charles,  saw 
Emmons,  William  Harvey,  saw 
England,  Harry,  s 

Evans,  Andrew  Nebinger,  a  w 
Evans,  William  Lloyd,  saw 
Everhart,  Thomas  Ward  Beecher,  s 
Everly,  Lu  Lester,  s 

Fagan,  Louis  Edward,  s 
Fairchild-,  James  Henry,  saw 
Farley,  Albert  Allison,  s 
Faulkner,  Elizabeth,  a  w 
Fauss,  La  Verne,  a  w 
Fenlon,  John  Francis,  s 
Fenton,  Frances,  a  w 
Ferguson,  Mara  Lu,  saw 
Ferris,  Vernon  Tiras,  s 
Fesler,  Mayo,  a  w 
Finch,  Earl,  s 

Fitch,  Marjorie  Lucille,  a  w 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

A.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '89.  Zoology,  Chem- 
istry 

S.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '99.   Chemistry,  Physics 
A.B.  (McGill  u.)  '00;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Ro- 
mance 

S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '97 ;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Pathology 
A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '99.    Latin,  Sanskrit  (fel.) 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.  Mathematics 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Astronomy 
A.B.  (Florida  State  c.)  '98;  S.B.  (John  B.  Stetson  u.) 
'01.   Political  Science,  Political  Economy  (fel.) 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  German 

A.M.  (Queen's  u.,  Canada)  '02.  Political  Economy 
(fel.),  Sociology 

A.B.  (Midland  c.)  '95 ;  A.M.  ( Vanderbilt  u.)  '96.  Eng- 
lish, History,  Political  Science 

S.B.  (Nebraska  Wesleyanu.)  '92 ;  S.M.  (u.  of  Nebraska) 
'96.  Physics 

A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '91 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  Philosophy 
A.B.  (Baylor  c.)  '95.    Latin,  Romance,  English 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Colorado)  '99.  English 
A.B.  (Hedding  c.)  '96.  Botany 
A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '98.   Latin,  German,  English 
A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '01.    English,  German 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.  German 
S.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '01 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  Mathematics, 
German 

A.B.  (William  Jewell  c.)  '01 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  German 
A.B.  (Albion  c.)  '96.   English,  History 
A.B.  (Mercer  u.)  '01.  Mathematics 


A.B.  (Kalamazoo  c.) 
History,  English 

A.B.  (u.  of  Cincinnati)  '98 
L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '00. 
Science 


'00;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 


Greek,  Latin 
History,  English,  Political 


Ph.B.  (Pennsylvania  c.)  '98.   Zoology,  Botany 


A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  ' 
Pathology  (fel.), 


)9;  M.D.  (Rush  Medical  c.)  '02. 
Chemistry 


Geology  (fel.) 
Philosophy,  Neu- 


A.B.  (Central  c,  Fayette,  Mo.)  '97. 

S.B.  (Nebraska  Wesleyan  u.)  '02. 
rology 

A.B.  (Bucknell  c.)  '01.   Greek,  Latin 
S.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '92 ;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '96.    Philosophy,  Education 
A.B.  (Illinois  Wesleyan  u.)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92.  Geol- 
ogy, Chemistry 

S.B.  (Lenox  c.)  '98.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Pomona  c.)  '01.   Anatomy,  Pathology 
Ph.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '95.    Philosophy,  Education 
A.B.  (Old  u.  of  Chicago)  '85.  Greek 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  South  Dakota)  '89.   History,  English 
A.B.  (St.  Mary's  sm.)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93.  Greek 
A.B.  (Vassarc.)  '02.  Philosophy 
L.B.  (Berea  c.)  '02.  Geology 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Geology 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.   History  (fel.) 
A.B.  (Wilberforce  u.)  '00.   Mathematics,  Astronomy 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '99;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01 
German  (fel.) 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Lyme  Centre,  N.  H. 

Simcoe,  Ont. 
Urbana 
Hamilton,  Ont. 
Avon 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lake  City,  Fla. 
Chicago 

Beaverton,  Can. 

Atchison,  Kan. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
McKinney,  Tex. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 
Manteno 
Wichita,  Kan, 
Holstein  Mills,  Va. 
Chicago 

Lexington,  Va. 
Liberty,  Mo. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Pelham,  Ga. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Hutchinson,  Kan. 
Oskaloosa,  la.. 

Great  Bend,  Kan. 
Mexico,  Mo. 

University  Place,  Neb. 
Chicago 
Columbus,  O. 
Mason  City 

Joliet 

Onslow,  la. 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Watertown.  S.  Dak. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Springfield,  Pa. 
Maywood 
Chicago 

Bellefontaine,  O. 
Chicago 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME 

Fitzpatrick,  Thomas,  s 

Fleming,  Herbert  Easton,  a  w 

Flickiuger,  Roy  Caeton,  saw 

Flynn,  Oscar  Rogers,  w 
Fogle,  Frank  D.  Arthur,  s 
Fortney,  Gerhard  Olaus,  a  w 
Fossler,  Mary  Louise,  s 

Fowler,  Alfred  Hugh,  s  a 
Fox  Stella  Robinson,  s 
Frank,  Cynthia  Anne,  a  w 
Frank,  Tenney,  saw 
Frampton,  Mendal  Garbutt,  a 

Frazier,  Harry  Houseman,  s 
Freed,  Kittie  B. 
Freeman,  Mary  Ethel,  s 
French,  Frederick  William,  saw 
Frink,  Fred  Goodrich,  s 

Frisbie,  Fannie  Cornelia,  a  w 
Fuller,  George  Damon,  a 
Funk,  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  s 
Furlong,  Thomas  Henry  s 
Furry,  William  Davis,  s 
Galloo,  Eugenie,  s 

Gandy,  Delia,  a  w 
Gannaway,  Nannie  Ruth,  s 
Garber,  John  Frederick,  s  a 
Gaud,  William  Steen,  saw 
Gear,  Katherine  Webster,  s 
Gibbons,  Vernette  Lois,  s 
Gibson,  Matilda  Violet,  a  w 
Giles,  Frederick  Nair,  s 
Gillet,  Harry  Orrin,  a 
Gladfelter,  Edith  Edna,  a  w 
Glasspell,  Susan  Keating,  s 
Godwin,  Brunce  Marcus,  s 
Goettsch,  Charles,  a  w 
Goheen,  Robert  Harold,  a  w 
Going,  Harriet  R.,  a  w 
Gordon,  Kate,  a  w 
Gore,  Herbert,  s 
Gould,  Chester  Nathan,  s 

Gould,  James  Edward,  s 

Grabill,  Winogene,  s 
Grant,  Susan,  a 
Grant,  Roscoe  Allen,  s 

Gray,  Charles  Henry,  saw 

Gray,  Lily,  s 


DEGREE ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

S.B.  (State  u.  of  Ioioa)  '93;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Botany, 
Geology 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.    Political  Economy,  Soci- 
ology 

A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '97;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Greek 
(fel.) 

S.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '96.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  English 
S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '02.   Anatomy,  Physiology 
S.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  Chemistry, 
Physiology 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Anatomy 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '96.  History 
L.B.  ( Washington  c.)   Latin,  Greek 
A.B.  (Kansas  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid)  '99.   Latin,  Greek 
A.B.  (Illinois  c.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99;  A.M.  (Harvard 
u.)  '00.  English 

A.B.  (Heidelberg  u.)  '00.   Physics,  Geology 
L.B.  (Iowa  Slate  u.)  '92.  Mathematics 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   Zoology,  Botany 
A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '89.   Latin,  Greek 
S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '86 ;  S.M.  (u.  of  Chicago) 


HOME  ADDRESS 


'02. 


Sociology 

A.B.  (Rockford  c.)  '99.   Physics  (fel.),  Mathematics 

A.B.  (McGill  u.)  '01.  Botany 

L.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '99.  German 

Mathematics,  Physics 
Philosophy,  Sociology 
'92;  A.M.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '95. 


S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
A.B.  (Notre  Dame)  '00. 
L.B^(tt.  of  Michigan) 


Romance 
Ph.B.  (Colorado  c.)  '98. 
A.B.  (Ouachita  c.)  '00. 
A.B.  (it.  of  Illinois)  '97. 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '93. 
S.B.  (Shepardson  c.)  '97. 
S.B.  ( Mt.  Holyoke  c.)  '96 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
A.B.  (Washington  u.)  '02.  Botany 
Ph.B.  (Drake  u.)  '99.   English,  Philosophy 
A.B.  (Ewing  c.)  '02.   Chemistry,  Botany,  Physiology 
A.B  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   German  (fel.) 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Anatomy,  Neurology 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Greek,  Latin 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Philosophy  (fel.) 
S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '99.  Chemistry 


Latin 
Latin 

Zoology,  Botany 
English 

History,  English 
;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Chemistry 
Greek,  Latin 
Philosophy,  Education 
Geology 


A.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota) 

English 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Washington)  '96 

istry,  Physics 


A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  German, 
Ped.B.  (Ibid.).  Chem- 


S.B.  (Drury  c.)  '92;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.  German,  English 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Philosophy 

(Wesleyan  (Conn.)  u.)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02. 


A.B. 


Greek.  Sanskrit 


L.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '95;  L.M.  (Ibid.)  '96. 
German 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '76.  German 


English, 


Iowa  City,  la. 

Fayette,  la. 

Chicago 
Chicago 

Williamsburg,  Kan. 
Viroqua,  Wis. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
Chicago 
Wolcott,  Ind. 
Mason,  O. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pittsfield 
Tiffin 
Ames,  la. 
Chicago 
Napanee,  Ont. 

Chicago 
Rockford 
Granby,'  Can. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chicago 
Ashland,  O. 

Lawrence,  Kan. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo 
Warren,  Ark. 
Chicago 

Faribault,  Minn. 

Marietta,  O. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Davenport,  la. 

Ewing 

Davenport,  la. 
Wooster,  O. 
Chicago 

Winnebago,  Wis. 
Chicago 

Napa,  Calif. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Chicago 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


Gronow,  Hans  Ernst,  s 

Guild,  Susie  May,  s 

Guild,  Thatcher  Howland,  s 

Guise,  John  Milton,  s 

Haas,  William  Hermann,  a  w 

Hadley,  William  Aaron,  s  a 

Hadsel,  Fred  Latimer,  s 
Hall,  Grace  R.,  a  w 
Hall,  Lucy  Elizabeth,  s 
Hall,  Mary  Deborah,  s 
Hall,  Robert  Anderson,  s 
Hamilton,  David  Wylie,  a 
Hamilton,  Ira  Calvert,  saw 
Hamilton,  John  Bascom,  s 
Hamilton,  William  Albert,  s 

Hance,  James  Harold,  s 
Hancock,  Edward  Lee,  s 

Hanley,  Erastus  Talbot,  a  w 
Hanna,  Ina  May,  s 
Hanson,  Whittier  Lorenz,  s 
Harper,  Francis  Marion,  s 

Harper,  James  Robb,  s 

fHarper,  Samuel  Northrup,  saw 

Harrell,  George  Lott,  s 

Harris,  Flora  Etta,  s 

Harris,  Edna,  s 

Harris,  William  Sherman,  s 

Harrison,  Ola  May,  s 

Harvey,  LeRoy  Harris,  a  w 

Harwood,  Charles  B.,  a  w 

Hatton,  Augustus  Raymond,  a  w 

Hawthorne,  Warren  Coleman,  s 

Haynie,  Clara  Melden,  w 
Hebb,  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  w 

Hedrick,  Wilbur  Olin,  s 

Heinzelman,  Jacob  Harold,  saw 
Hektoen,  Marie,  a  w 
Helmholz,  Henry  Fred,  s 
Henderson,  Hermann  Charles,  s 

Henderson,  Martha  Bertina,  s 
Hendricks,  Eldo  Lewis,  s 

Hendrix,  Adam  Fremont,  a  w 
Henry,  Elizabeth,  s 
Henry,  Marcia,  s 
Henry,  Robert  Llewellyn,  s 
Hester,  Frank  Orville,  s 
Hewes,  Amy,  s 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

Student  (u.  of  Berlin) ;  (u.  of  Rostock).  Romance, 
German 

A.B.  (Washburn  c.)  '98.   Latin,  German 
A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '01 ;  A.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  English 
A.B.  (Macallester  c.)  '98.  .Physics,  Zoology,  Botany 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Philosophy,  Sociology 
A.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '81;  A.M.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '89. 
Latin,  Greek,  German 

Ph.B.  (Upper  Iowa  u.)  '02.   Latin,  Greek 
A.B.  (Augustana  c.)  '00.   Mathematics,  Romance 
Ph.B.  (Drake  u.)  '00.   German,  History 
Ph.B.  (Drake  u.)  '00.   German,  Literature  in  English 
A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '91.   Chemistry,  Physics 
A.B.  (u.  of  New  Brunswick)  '01.  Botany 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '00.  History 
A.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '02.   Political  Economy 
A.B.(c.  of  City  of  New  York)  '01 ;  A.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '02. 
Astronomy,  Physics 

S.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '01.  Chemistry 
S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '98;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Mathe- 
matics 

S.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '02.  Anatomy 
S.B.  (Westminster  c.)  '94.  Botany 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.).  '00.  Physics 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  North  Carolina)  '88 ;  A.M.  (u.  of  Georgia) 
'95.   Latin,  Greek 

A.B.  (Cedarville  c.)  '00.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  History 
S.B.  (Millsaps  c.)  '99.    Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology 
A.B.  (Central  u.  of  Iowa)  '84;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87.  Greek 
L.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '94.  English 
A.B.  ( Wittenberg  c.)  '99.   Chemistry,  Physics 
A.B.  (Wesley an  Female  c.)  '99.  English 
S.B.  (u.  of  Maine)  '01.   Botany,  Geology 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '02.   Anatomy,  Physiology 
Ph.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '98.    Political  Science  (fel.) 
A.B.  (u.  of  N.  Dakota)  '95 ;  S.M.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99. 
Chemistry 

A.B.  (Park  c.)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  English 

A.B.  (Dalhousie  u.)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01;  S.B.  (Ibid.) 

'02.   Physics,  Mathematics 
S.B.  (Michigan  Agricultural  c.)  '91;  S.M.   (u.  of 

Michigan)  '95.   Sociology,  History 

A.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '02.   German,  Romance 
L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '01.   German,  Romance 
S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '02.  Anatomy,  Neurology 
A.B.  (u.  of  New  Brunswick)  '89;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 
'95.   Education,  Philosophy 

L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '96.  English 
S.B.  (Franklin  c.)  '94;  A.M.  (Indiana  u.)  '99.  His- 
tory, Education 

A.B.  (Central  c.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  Latin 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  English 
A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '91 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  English 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Political  Science 
A.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '89.  Physics 

A.B.  (Woman's  c,  Baltimore)  '97.   Sociology,  Polit- 
ical Science 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Racine,  Wis. 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Longlake,  Minn. 
Bellevue,  O. 

Peoria 
Elgin,  la. 
Rock  Island 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Palestine,  Tex. 
Florenceville,  N.  B 
Zanesville,  Ind. 
Edmonton,  Ky. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Chicago 

Shullsburg,  Wis. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Williamsport,  Ind. 

Athens,  Ga. 
Jamestown,  O. 
Chicago 
Utica,  Miss. 
Winterset,  la. 
Huron,  O. 
Hillsboro 
Plains,  Ga. 
Orono,  Me. 
Wattsburg,  Pa. 
Vevay,  Ind. 

Franklin  Grove 
Parkville,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 
Melvin 
Westby,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Andover,  N.  B. 
Cambridge,  Wis. 

Delphi,  Ind. 
Carthage,  Mo. 
Quincy 

Geanga  Lake,  O. 
Chicago 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 
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NAME 

Hibbard,  Rufus  Porcival,  s 
Hicks,  Clara  Kennedy,  s 
Higley,  Louis  Alien,  saw 
Hill,  Flora  Augusta,  s 
Hill,  Homer  Allin,  a  w 

Hill,  James  Charlesworth,  a  w 
Hobbs,  Glenn  Moody,  a  w 
Hoblit,  Amy  Hylton,  s 
Hoebeke,  Cornelius  James,  s 
Hoff ,  Robert  Lee,  s 
Hoffman,  Arthur  Sullivant,  a  w 
Hogan,  Luther  Rice,  s 
Hohngren,  Amanda,  a  w 
Hole,  Allen  David,  s 
Holley,  Allan  John,  s 
Holliday,  William  Carleton,  s 
Hollis,  Henry  Scott,  saw 
Holmes,  Ethel  Dimmitt,  a 
Holmes,  Harriet  Pay,  a  w 
Hotson,  John  William,  s  a 
Hough,  Robert  Harrison,  s  w 

House,  Edward  B.,  s 
Howard,  Earl  Dean,  a  w 

Howe,  Clifton  Durant,  a  w 
Howland,  Cora  R.,  w 
Hoxie,  Robert  Franklin,  w 
Huguein,  Edith,  s 
Hulett,  Guy  Dudley,  s 
Hull,  David  Carlyle,  s 

Hunsiker,  Lillie  May,  s 
Hunt,  Milo,  s 

Hunter,  Charles  Dana,  a  w 
Hunter,  Joseph  Everett,  s 
Hunter,  George  William,  s 
Hunter,  Livonia  Starr,  a  w 
Hutson,  Charles  Andrew,  saw 
Hutson,  Fred  LeRoy,  a  w 
Ingersoll,  Fannie,  s 
Ingold,  Lewis,  s 

Irving,  Peyton,  Jr.,  s 
Jackson,  Arthur  William,  s 
Jackson,  Clarence  Martin,  s 
Jackson,  Conrad,  s 
Jackson,  Grace  Elizabeth,  a  w 
Jacobs,  Charles  Sherman,  a  w 
jTacoby,  Franklin  Clarke,  s 
jFames,  William  Alonzo,  s 
fensen,  Gerhard  H.,  a  w 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

A.B.  (Williams  c.)  '99.   Botany,  Physiology 
S.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  c.)  '92.   Botany,  Zoology 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Ohio  Wesley  an  u.)  '81.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Park  c.)  '97  ;  A.M.  (u.  of  Missouri)  '02.  Zoology, 
Romance 

A.B.  (Monmouth  c.)  '02.   Anatomy,  Physiology 
S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '92.  Physics 
S.B.  (Lincoln  u.)  '99.  Romance 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '95.   Latin,  Greek 
A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '94.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '97.  English 
A.B.  (Mercer  u.)  '94.   Greek,  Latin 
S.B.  (Nafl  Agricultural  c.)  '02.  English 
S.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '97;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Geology 
A.B.  (Williams  c.)  '94.  Latin 
S.B.  (u.  of  Tennessee)  '01.  English 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.   Political  Science,  History 
A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '01.  English 
A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '95.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (McMaster's  u.)  '01;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  Botany 
A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '90;  S.B.  (Ibid.)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
'92.   Mathematics,  Physics 

S.B. ;  E.E.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '96. 


Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 

ical  Science 
A.B.  (u.  of  Vermont)  '98 

(fel.),  Geology 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago) 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '93. 
Political  Economy 


Mathematics. 
Political  Economy,  Polit- 

8;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Botany 

English 

Political  Science  (fel.), 


Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '91.  Philosophy 

S.B.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  c.)  '98.  Physiology, 
Neurology 

S.B.  (Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  c.)  '95. 
English,  Public  Speaking 

A.B.  (Baker  u.)  '00.   Latin,  Romance 
S.B.  (Penn  c.)  '95.   Education,  Philosophy 
S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '02.   Anatomy,  Physiology 
S.B.  (Clemson  c.)  '96.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Williams  c.)  '95;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Zoology 
A.B.  (Monmouth  c.)  '95.   Latin,  Greek 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   History,  Political  Science 
A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '96.   Greek  (fel.),  Latin 
S.B.  (u.  of  Alabama)  '01.   Mathematics,  Physics 
A.B.  (u.  of  Missouri)  '01 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  Mathe- 
matics 

A.B.  (Austin  c.)  '96 ;  A.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '00.  Philosophy 
S.B.  (Mercer  u.)  '01.  English 

S.B.  (u.  of  Missouri)  '98;   S.M.  (Ibid)  '99.  Neurology 
Ph.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '00.  Pathology 
A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '91.  Latin 

A.B.  (Albion  c.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.   Greek  (fel.) 
A.B.  (Laneu.)  '91;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  History 
S.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.  Chemistry 
S.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '99.   Botany,  Zoology 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Gloucester,  Mass. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Wilmotte,  O. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Carthage,  Mo. 
Newton,  la. 
Chicago 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Humboldt,  Nev. 
Columbus,  O. 
Locust  Grove,  Ga. 
Brigham  City,  Utah 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Morgan  Park 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Innerskip,  Can. 

Schwab,  Tenn. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Chicago 

Newfane,  Vt. 
Chicago 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Willmette 

Kirksville,  Mo. 

Agricultural  College,  Miss. 
Osage  City,  Kan. 
Oskaloosa,  la. 
Merrill,  Wis. 
Prosperity,  S.  C. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Monmouth 
Manitou,  Can. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Wyaconda,  Mo. 
Cleburne,  Tex. 
Cochran,  Ga. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Chicago 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Albion,  Mich. 
Lyons,  Kan. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Denmark,  Wis. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME 

Jernegan,  Marcus  Wilson,  a  w 
Johnson,  David  Dale,  s 
Johnson,  Elijah  Newton,  s 

Johnson,  Jane  Rachel,  s 
Johnson,  John  Rochelle  Lee,  s 
Johnson,  Marguerite  Ford,  a  w 
Johnston,  Lucy  Marian,  s 
Johnston,  Mary  Josephine,  s 
Johnstone,  Balfour,  s 
Johnstone,  Burr  Harrison,  s 
Jones,  Albert  Lincoln,  w 

Jones,  Anna  Susan,  s 
Jones,  Delta  Pearl,  s 
Jones,  Franklin  Turner,  s 
Jones,  Ralph  W.,  a  w 
Jordan,  Herbert  Edwin,  a  w 
Jordan,  Mary  Adela,  s 

Jordan,  Elijah  John,  w 
Kalamatiano,  Xenophon  B.,  w 
Keehn,  Roy  Dee,  s 
Keller,  William  Jacob,  saw 
Kellerman,  Ivy,  a  w 

Kellogg,  Harriet,  s 
Kellor,  Frances  Alice,  a  w 
Kelsey,  Earl  John,  s 
Kendrick,  Thomas  Bell,  s 
Kennedy,  Mary  Jackson,  saw 
Kent,  Charles  Almet,  a  w 

Kenyon,  John  Samuel,  a  w 
Keplinger,  Fred,  s 
Kessler,  John  Louis,  s 
Keyes,  Eva  Beulah,  s  a 
Keyes,  John  Japheth,  s 
Kildahl,  Wilsine  Johanna,  s 
Kimmons,  John,  s 

King,  James  Stanhope,  s 
King,  Walter  Scott,  s 
Kirk,  Edwin  Garrey,  a  w 
Kirtley,  Howard  Pendleton,  s  a 

Knight,  Henry  Granger,  saw 
Knowles,  Frank  Elwood,  aw 
Knowlton,  Ansel  Alphonso,  s 
Knox,  Frances  Ada,  a 
Knox,  James  McBryde,  a  w 
Koehler,  John  Peter,  a 
Korns,  Edward  Franklin,  s 

Krause,  Carl  Albert,  s 


DEGREE ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 


I.   History  (fel.) 
Mathematics, 


A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
A.B.  (Marietta  c.)  '96.  English 
A.B.  (Drake  u.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95. 
Astronomy 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  'CI.  English 
A.B.  (William  and  Mary  c.)  '94.  English 
S.B.  (Wilson  c.)  '97.   English,  History 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  Geology 
A.B.  (Woman's  c.  of  Baltimore)  '01.   Chemistry,  Edu- 
cation 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  Latin 

A.B.  (South  Carolina  u.)  '84.   Education,  Philosophy 
A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  u.)  '95.   Philosophy,  Mathe- 
matics, Political  Science 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '89.  Latin 

A.B.  (Bellevue  c.)  '97.  Latin 

A.B.  (Adelbert  c.)  '97.   Physics,  Mathematics 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '98.   Education,  Philosophy 

A.B.  (Smith  c.)  '92.  English 

A.B.  (McMaster  it.)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Mathematics 
(fel.),  Astronomy 

A.B.  (Dalhousie  u.)  '91.  Sociology,  Political  Economy 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  German 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Romance 

A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Greek 

A.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '88;  A.M.  (Cornell  u.)  '99.  San- 
skrit 

,  A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '80;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '83.  History 
LL.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '97,  Sociology 
A.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '89.  Latin 
A.B.  (Christian  u.)  '93.  Latin 
A.B.  (Belmont  c.)  '83.   Latin  (fel.),  Greek 
Ph.B.  (Pennsylvania  c.)  '95 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Educa- 
tion, History 

A.B.  (Hiram  c.)  '98.  English 
A.B.  (Kansas  u.)  '00.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Wake  Forest  c.)  '01.  Anatomy,  Physiology 
A.B.  (Boston  u.)  '01.  English 
S.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '92.   Education,  Philosophy 
A.B.  (u.  ofN.  Dakota)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Botany 
S.B.  (Drury  c.)  '95 ;  A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '98.  Botany, 
Zoology 

A.B.  (Ouachita  c.)  '98.   History,  Political  Economy 
A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '97.   Philosophy,  Education 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Zoology,  Mathematics 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.    Chemistry  (fel.),  Physi- 
ology 

A.B.  (u.  of  Washington)  '02.  Chemistry 
Ph.B.  (Drake  u.)  '00.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Gates  c.)  '98.   Physics,  Mathematics 
A.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '82.  History 
Ph.B.  (Colorado  c.)  '02.   Anatomy,  Physiology 
A.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '02.  German 
A.B.  (Mt.  Union  c.)  '95;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  English, 
Latin 

A.B.  (Eureka  c.)  '95;  A.M. 


(Ibid.)  '97.   German,  Bo- 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Edgartown,  Mass. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Holton,  Kan. 
Chicago 

South  Quay,  Va. 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Channent,  Kan. 
Chicago 
Newberry,  S.  C. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Bellevue,  Neb. 
Geneva,  O. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Lemonville,  Can. 
Bridgetown,  N.  S. 
Chicago 
Ligonier,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Columbus,  O. 
Grinnell,  la. 
Columbus,  O. 
Elgin 

Canton,  Mo. 
Norwood,  O. 

Oskaloosa,  la. 
Medina,  O. 
Great  Bend,  Kan. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 
Oneonto,  N.  Y. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Maza,  N.  D. 

Chicago 

Poplar  Grove,  Ark. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Lima,  O. 

Peoria 

Leland,  Wash. 
Ackley,  la. 
Northfield,  Minn. 
Chicago 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Alliance,  O. 

Lafayette,  Ind. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME 

Krehbiel,  Edward  Benjamin,  saw 
Kroeze,  Barend  H.,  w 
Krotter,  Nellie  Mary,  saw 
Kueffner,  Louise  Delia,  saw 

Kyes,  David  Henry,  s 
Lachmund,  Alice,  s 
Lachmund,  Fannie  Louise  (Mrs.),  s 
Laing,  Mary  Elizabeth,  a  w 
Land,  William  Jesse  Gaud,  a  w 
Lange,  Emil  R,  s 
Large,  Thomas,  w 
Larson,  Caspar  George,  a  w 
Lathrop,  Elizabeth  Adams,  w 
Layman,  Archibald  Edmund,  a  w 
Laughman,  Laura  Baldwin,  s 
Laws,  Lucy  Rhoda,  s 
Learned,  Abbie  Fox,  a  w 
Leathers,  Walter  Smith,  s 
LeDuc,  Alma  de  Lalande,  s 
Lee,  Bert  E.,  s 
Lee,  Carena  M.,  s 

Leffingwell,  Clarence  Carey,  s  a 
Leffingwell,  Ernst  DeKoven,  a  w 
Lehman,  Daniel  Acker,  s  a 

Leigh,  Charles  Wilbur,  s 

Leland,  Samuel,  s 

Lennes,  Nels  Johann,  s 

Letcher,  Marion,  s 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  Dabney  Lang- 

horne,  w 
Life,  Andrew  Creamor,  s 
Ligon,  Elvin  Seth,  s 
Lincoln,  Mary  Cain,  w 
Lind,  John  Edwin,  a  w 

Lindley,  Harlow,  saw 
Lindquist,  Theodore,  s 

Lipscomb,  Millard  Lewis,  s 
Lister,  John  Thomas,  s 
Loeb,  Hedwig,  w 
Lloyd,  Henry,  s 
Long,  Edith,  s 
Long,  Fannie  Belle,  a 
Long,  John  Andrew,  s 

Longley,  William  Raymond,  a  w 
Loveridge,  Blanche  Grosbec,  w 
Lovering,  Nellie  Augusta,  s 
Lowe,  Ausby  Lyman,  a  w 
Lowther,  Lloyd  A.,  s 


DEGREE ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

A.B.  (it.  of  Kansas)  '02.  History 
A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '94.  Philosophy 
A.B.  {Knox  c.)  '01.   English,  German 
A.B.  {Washington  u.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  German, 
Romance 

A.B.  (Albion  c.)  '01.   Education,  Philosophy 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Chemistry,  Zoology 
Ph.B.  ( Washington  u.)  '84.   History,  Education 

A.  B.  (Cornellu.)  '01.   Philosophy,  Education 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Botany 

B.  S.C.  (it.  of  Nebraska)  '99.   Mathematics,  Botany 
A.B.  (Indiana  it.)  '97.  Zoology 

Ph.B.  (Upper  Iowa  it.)  '98.  Philosophy 

A.B.  (Milwaukee  Downer  c.)  '02.  English 

A.B.  (Miami  it.)  '98 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.   Latin,  Greek 

A.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '99.   English,  Education 

Graduate  (Daughters'  c.)  '77.  English 

A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '95.   English,  History 

M.D.  (u.  of  Virginia)  '95.   Zoology,  Geology 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  Romance 

S.B.  (Denison  u.)  '97.  Physics 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Wooster)  '96 ;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  English, 
History 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Latin,  Greek 
A.B.  (Trinity  c.)  '95.   Physics,  Chemistry 

Ph.B.  (Wesleyan  u.  of  Connecticut)  '93.  Mathematics, 
Physics 

S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '97.  Mathematics 

A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '77.   Greek,  Latin 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.   Mathematics,  Astronomy 

A.B.  (u.  of  Alabama)  '94.   Mathematics,  Astronomy 

A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr)  '01.   Political  Science,  Sociology, 
History 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Botany 
A.B.  (Richmond  c.)  '98 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Mathematics 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   Anatomy,  Physiology 
A.B.  (Amherst  c.)  '98;  A.M.  (Harvard  u.)  '01.  Phi- 
losophy, Education 

L.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  History  (fel.) 

A.B.  (Lombard  c.)  '97:  S.M.  (Northwestern  u.)  '99. 
Mathematics,  Astronomy 

A.B.  (Bethany  c.) ;  A.M.  (Ibid.).  Physics 

A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '97.  Romance 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   History,  Political  Science 
S.B.  (Kentucky  u.)  '93.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '98.  Mathematics 
Ph.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '02.   Latin,  English 
A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  u.)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91.  Educa- 
tion, English 

A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '02.   Mathematics.  Astronomy 

Ph.B.  (it.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Philosophy 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Botany 

S.B.  (DePauw  it.)  '02.   Anatomy,  Physiology 

A.B.  (it.  of  Kansas)  '94.   Education,  Philosophy 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Halstead,  Kan. 
Austin,  Minn. 
Rio 

Boston,  Mass. 
Cass  City,  Mich. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Granville,  N.  Y. 
Ashley 

Superior,  Neb. 
Chicago 
Ridgeway,  la. 
Ashland,  Wis. 
Piqua,  O. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
Chicago 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Seville,  O. 

Greeley,  Colo. 
Allen,  Mich. 
Knoxville 

Orchard  Lake,  Mich. 

Peoria 

Chicago 

Chippewa  Falls,  Minn. 
Conyers,  Ga. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 
Fairmount,  Ind. 
Pamplin,  Va. 
Chicago 

Chicago 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Chicago 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Brookston,  Ind. 
Chicago 

Germantown,  Ky. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Knoxville,  la. 

Chillicothe,  O. 
Noblesville,  Ind. 
Waukegan 
Findlay,  O. 
Robinson 
Emporia,  Kan. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


Lucas,  Dasie  Dean,  w 

Ludwig,  Ella  A.,  s 
Lund,  Frances  Vannevar,  s 
Lutz,  Flora  Jane,  s 
Lyman,  Richard  Roswell,  s 
Lynde,  Carleton  John,  a  w 
Machen,  John  Gresham,  s 

Macy,  Wenoneh  E.,  s 

Maguire,  Olive,  s 

Mahood,  Edward  Wildridge,  s 

Mangold,  George  Benjamin,  a  w 

Mann,  Charles  Wesley,  a  w 

Manning,  William  Ray,  saw 

Manny,  Fred  Addison,  s 

Manwaring,  Wilfred  Hamilton,  s 
Marchant,  Atticus  Haygood,  s 
Marquis,  Robert  Lincoln,  a  w 

Martin,  Allen  Birch,  s 
Martin,  Cornelia  Childress,  s 

Martin,  Jewell  Dorritte,  s 
Martin,  Murray  Kerr,  s 
Martin,  William  Chaille,  s 

Mattox,  Ernest  L.,  a  w 
Mayall,  Nevada,  s 
Maynard,  Archibald,  s 
Mealley,  John  Edward,  s 
Meek,  Samuel  Reuben,  s 
Meek,  James  Rariden,  w 
Melander,  Axel  Leonard,  a  w 

Melcher,  Columbus  Rudolph,  s 
Mellinger,  Herbert  Victor,  a  w 
Melton,  George  Lane,  saw 
Mendenhall,  William  Wesley,  s 
Merrifield,  Cyrus  Reed,  s 
Merrill,  Fred  Whitmore,  s 
Merritt,  Albert  Newton,  a  w 

Mertz,  Alice,  s 
Mesloh,  Charles  Walter,  s 
Meyers,  William  Chambers,  a  w 
Michnerm,  Charles  Leroy,  s 
Middlekauff,  George  Wildes,  s 
Miles,  Cornelia  Scudder,  s 
Miller,  Edmund  Thornton,  s 
Miller,  Edward  Alanson,  s 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

Ph.B.  (Kalamazoo  c.)  '00;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 
History,  Romance 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '90.   Latin,  Romance 
A.B.  (Radcliff  c.)  '00.  Physics 
S.B.  (Purdue  u.)  '84.   English  jj 
S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '95.   Mathematics,  Physics 
A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '95.   Mathematics,  Physics 
A.B.  (Johns  Hopkins  u.)  '02.   Political  Economy,  Po- 
litical Science 

S.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '98.   English,  German 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.   Chemistry,  Physics 
A.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '93;  A.M.  (u.  of  Iowa)  '94. 
Philosophy. 

A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '01.  Political  Economy,  Sociology, 
History 

A.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '85 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '86.  History,  Ro- 
mance 

A.B.  (Baker  u.)  '99;  A.M.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '02.  History 
(fel.),  Political  Science 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Educa- 
tion, Philosophy 

S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '95.  Zoology 
(South  Carolina  Military  a.)  '96.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Texas  Christian  u.)  '01;  S.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '02. 
Sociology 

S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '97.  Physics 
A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Philoso- 
phy, Latin 

S.B.  (Ewing  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Mathematics, 
Physics 

A.B.  (Illinois  c.)  '93.  Latin 

S.B.  (Agricultural  &  Mechanical  c.  of  Texas)  '98; 
S.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.   German,  Political  Economy 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '02.  Anatomy 
A.B.  (Knox  c.)  '98.   English,  History 
A.B.  (u.  of  South  Dakota)  '91.   History,  Sociology 
S.B.  (Albion  c.)  '94.   History,  Education 
L.E.L.  (Northwestern  c.)  '89.   Education,  History 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '97.   Sociology,  History 
S.B.  (u.of  Texas)  '01 ;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.   Zoology  (fel.), 
Physiology 

A.B.  (Hanover  c.)  85;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90.   Latin,  Greek 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Anatomy 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   History,  Political  Science 
A.B.  (Parsons  c.)  '99.   Physics,  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  '97.  Mathematics 
S.B.  (Agricultural  c.  of  Utah)  '99.  Botany 
A.B.  (Battle  Creek  c.)  '99;  A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  u.) 
'01.    Political  Economy,  Political  Science 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '96.   History,  English 

A.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '89.  English 

A.B.  (Princeton  u.)  '01.   Chemistry,  Physics 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania  c.)  '84;   A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87;  A.M. 

(Haverford  c.)  '90.    Philosophy,  Greek 
A.B.  (Franklin  &  Marshall  c.)  '91;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94. 

Physics 

A.B.  (u.  of  Denver)  '00;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '01.  Botany 

A.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Political 
Economy,  Political  Science 

A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '97.   Education,  Philosophy 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Jacksonville 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Shadeland,  Ind. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Madoc,  Ont. 

Baltimore,  Ind. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Chicago 

Iowa  City,  la. 

Epechts  Ferry,  la. 

Chicago 

Summerfield,  Kan. 

Chicago 
Winona,  Minn. 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Waco,  Tex. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ewing 

Winfield,  Kan. 

Kyle,  Tex. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Maroa 

Hawarden,  la. 
Plymouth,  Mich. 
Chicago 
Durango,  Colo. 

Chicago 
Madison,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Fairfield,  la. 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Preston,  Idaho 

Lohrville,  la. 
Burnett's  Creek,  Ind. 
Columbus,  O. 
Columbia,  Pa. 

Oskaloosa,  la. 

Leitersburg,  Md. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Wetherford,  Tex. 
Oberlin,  O. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME 

Mills,  John  Martin,  saw 

Mills,  Mary,  a  w 
Mills,  Ward  Magoun,  s 
Mitchell,  Clara  Jane,  s 
Mitchell,  Louisa,  a  w 

Moffatt,  William  Eugene,  s 
Monfort,  Wilson  Forsyth,  s 
Moore,  John  Allen,  a  w 
Moore,  Milo  Stuart,  w 
Morey,  Julia  Louise,  s 
Morgan,  Helen  Clarissa,  s 
Morley,  William  Sands,  s 

Morris,  Robert,  saw 
Morrison,  Charles  Clayton,  a  w 
Morrow,  Anna  Mary,  s 

Mothershead,  Amy  Morris,  s 
Moulder,  James  Louis,  s 
Mueller,  Emma  Dellert,  s 
Muenter,  Erich,  a  w 
Mumford,  Eben,  a  w 

Muncy,  Victor  Emanuel,  s 

Murdock,  Harry  Dale,  a  w 
Murdoch,  Lucie  Marnell,  s 
Murphy,  Valentina  Rhoda,  s 
Murray,  Grantland,  s 
Myers,  Clara  Louise,  a  w 
Myers,  Grace  Lenore,  w 
Macdougal,  Margaret,  a  w 

Maclear,  John,  w 
McCallum,  William  Burnet,  s  a 
McCann,  Alfred  Watterson,  a  w 
McClellan,  Henry  Lincoln,  s 
McCoy,  Margaret,  a 
McCurdy,  Hanford,  s 
McCurdy,  Raymond  Scott,  s 

McCutchen,  George,  s 
McDonald,  Eugene  Chester,  s 
McElree,  John  James,  s 
McGuire,  M.  Ella,  a 
Mcintosh,  Douglas,  s 

Mcintosh,  Jean  Laird,  s 
Mcintosh,  John  Stayer,  s 
McKeever,  William  Arch,  s 

McKinley,  Alice  M.,  a 
McKitrick,  Marcella  May,  s 
McLaughlin,  Blanche,  a 
McLaughlin,  Mary  Hendley,  s 


DEGREE ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

L.B.  (Brigham  Young  c.)  '98;  Ph.B.  (Illinois  Wes- 
leyanu.)  '00;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Sociology 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  English 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '97.  History 
(Northwestern  u.) 


00.    Education,  Political 


Ph.B. 

Science 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96.  Greek 
A.B.  (Marietta  c.)  '90.  Chemistry 
A.B.  ( Wooster  u.)  '00.   Latin,  Greek  ' 
A.B.  (Mt.  Union  c.)  '99.   Greek,  Latin 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '97.  Greek 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '66.  Latin 

A.B.  (c.  of  Emporia)  '93;  A.M.  (Princeton  u.)  '96. 
Mathematics 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '97  ;  A.M.  ( West  Virginia  u.)  '99 ; 
A.M.  (Harvard  u.)  '02.   Sociology  (fel.) 

A.B.  (Drake  u.)  '98.  Philosophy 

S.B.  (Monmouth  c.)  '91;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99. 
Greek,  Latin 

S.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '91.  Philosophy 
S.B.  (Alabama  Polytechnic  inst.)  '96.   Latin,  History 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Romance 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  German 
A.B.  (Buchtel  c.)  '96.  Sociology  (fel.),  Political  Econ- 
omy 

S.B.  (Agricultural  &  Mechanical  c.  of  Kentucky)  '01, 
Mathematics 

S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '02.   Anatomy,  Physiology 

A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyanu.)  '99.  English 

A.B.  (u.  of  Utah)  '99.   History,  Latin 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '98.  Mathematics 

Ph.B.  (Cornell  u.)  '96.  English 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   German,  English 

(De  Pauw  u.)  '00.     English,  Literature  in 


Ph.B.  (De  Pauw 
English 

A.  B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  History 

B.  S.A.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '94.  Botany 

A.B.  (Pittsburg  c.)  '00.   English,  Public  Speaking 
Ph.B.  (Kenyon  c.)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93.  Latin 
A.B.  (Hanover  c.)  '96.   History,  Latin 
A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyanu.)  '95.  Botany 
S.B..  (Kalamazoo  c.)  '01 ;  S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Po- 
litical Economy 

A.B.  (South  Carolina  c.)  '98.   Political  Economy 
A.B.  (Hamp den-Sidney  c.)  '99.   Latin,  Greek 
A.B.  (Westminster  c.)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93.  Latin 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   History,  Sociology 
A.B.  (Dalhousie  c.) ;  A.M.    (Cornell  c).  Physics, 
Pathology 

A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '00.   Latin,  English 
A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '99.   Greek,  Latin 
A.B.  (Campbell  u.)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96;  A.M.  (u.  of 
Kansas)  '98.  Philosophy 

A.B,  ( Western  Reserve  u.)  '96.  Latin 
L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '99.  English 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '97.   History,  English 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '00.   German,  English 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Wilmington,  O. 
Chicago 
Mitchell,  Ind. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Marietta,  O. 
Carrollton,  O. 
Youngstown,  O. 
LaGrange 
Nashville,  Tex. 

Emporia,  Kan. 

Hainsville,  W.  Va. 
Chicago 

Monmouth 
Chicago 
Cusseta,  Ga. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Chicago 

Alcony,  O. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Brodhead,  Wis. 

Chillicothe,  O. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Newman,  Ga. 

New  Philadelphia,  O. 

Chicago 

Washington,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Guelph,  Ont. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Wellington,  O. 
Hanover,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Farmville,  Va. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Chicago 

Montreal,  Can. 
Newark,  O. 
Wahpeton,  N.  D. 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Chicago 
Iroquois,  Wis. 
Greensburg,  Ind. 
Chicago 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME 

McLaury,  Anna,  s 
McLearie,  John,  s 
McManis,  John  T.,  a  w 

McMartin,  Charles,  w 
McMullen,  Grace  Mae,  s 
McNair,  Agnes  Duncan,  s 
McNeish,  Harris  Franklin,  saw 
McVicker,  Alberta  Claire,  a 
McWerthy,  James  Leroy,  a 

Nast,  Mary  Elinor,  a  w 
Needles,  Ada  Ruckle,  s 
Neher,  Edwin  Monson,  w 
Nelson,  Harold  Hayden,  saw 
Nelson,  Roy  Batchelder,  s 
Neville,  Ruby  Belle 
Newcomer,  Jean,  a  w 
Newhall,  Charles  Watson,  s 
Newmann,  Horatio  Hackett,  s 
Niskern,  Albert  Decatur,  a  w 
Nodal,  Thomas  William,  s 
Nonnamaker,  Marion  Ellsworth,  s 
Northrup,  George  Tyler,  saw 
Norton,  Alice  Peloubet,  a  w 
Nye,  May  Campbell,  s 
Olin,  Arvin  Solomon,  s 
Olin,  Oscar  Eugene,  s 

Oliver,  Alfred  Shelton,  Jr.,  a  w 
Olson,  David,  s 
Olson,  Martin  Ingeman,  a  w 
Otis,  William  Bradley,  s 
Owen,  Charles  Lorin,  saw 
Owen,  Jesse  Myron,  s 
Oyen,  Albert  Nelson,  a  w 
Packard,  Wales  Hanson,  s 
Page,  Eva  Celynda,  a  w 
Park,  Robert  Emory,  saw 
Parker,  Achsa,  s 
Parker,  Francis  Le  Jau,  s 
Parker,  Marilla  ZeRoyda,  s 
Parker,  Samuel  Chester,  s 
Parker,  Ulysses  Simpson,  a  w 

Parsons,  Lester  Burr,  s 
Patterson,  Lizzie  Darden,  8 
Patterson,  William  Morrison,  a  w 
Paullin,  Charles  Oscar,  saw 

Peaks,  Mary  Bradford,  s 
Pearce,  Annie  Arietta,  s 
Pearce,  James  Newton,  s 


DEGREE ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 
S.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '86.  English 
(McAllister  c.)  '97.  Sociology 

A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  u.)  '97;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  Edu- 
cation (fel.),  History 

Ph.B.  (Iowac.)  '02.   Anatomy,  Pathology 

A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  u.)  '96.   English,  Philosophy 

A.B.  (u.  of  Denver)  '00.   English,  Latin 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Mathematics 

A.B.  (u.  of  Virginia)  '00;  A.M,  (Ibid.)  '01.  English 

A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  u.)  '02.   Chemistry,  Anatomy 

A.B.  ( Woman's  c.  of  Baltimore)  '02.  Pathology,  Physi- 
ology 

S.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '01.  Botany 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '01.   Physiology,  Anatomy 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  Greek 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   Sanskrit  (fel.) 
S.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  u.).  English 
A.B.  (Rockford  c.)  '97.  Latin 
A.B.  (Johns  Hopkins  u.)  '93.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (McMaster's  u.)  '96.  Zoology 
( U.  S.  Military  Academy)  '86.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '9S.    Romance,  History 
A.M.  (Northtvestern  c.)  '96.   Physics,  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Williams  c.)  '98.   Romance  (fel.),  German 
A.B.  (Smith  c.)  '82;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Sociology 
S.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '99.   Romance,  English 
A.B.  (Ottawa  u.)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  Sociology 
A.M.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  c.)  '97.  Political 
Economy,  Philosophy 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Chemistry,  Physiology 
A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '02.  Geology. 
A.B.  (Luther  c.)  '99.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Ohio  c.)  '01.  English 
A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '85.  Sociology 
Ph.B.  (Ohio  c.)  '00.   English,  Philosophy 
A.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '02.  Anatomy 
S.B.  (Olivet  c.)  '94.  Zoology 
Ph.B.  (Des  Moines  c.)  '02.  English 
A.B.  (u.  of  Alabama)  '92;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  English 
A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '88.   English,  History 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Chemistry 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.   Political  Science,  History 
A.B.  (u.  of  Cincinnati)  '01.     Philosophy,  Education 
A.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '98;  A.M.  (Harvard  u.)  '00.  Po- 
litical Economy,  Political  Science 

A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '95.    Sociology,  Philosophy 
A.B.  (it.  of  Nashville)  '00.    Astronomy,  Geology 
A.B.  (Vanderbilt  u.)  '99.  English 
S.B.  (Union  Christian  c.)  '93;   S.S.B.  (Catholic  u.  of 
America)  '97.   History,  Political  Science 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Sanskrit,  Greek 
A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '01.   Greek,  Latin 

Ph.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '96;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '91.  Chem- 
istry 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

Chicago 
Dunlap,  la. 
Circleville,  O. 
Littleton,  Colo. 
Chicago 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Aurora 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Grove  Port,  O. 
Rossville,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Petersburg 
Faribault,  Minn. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Chicago 
Olivet,  Mich. 
Naperville 
Evanston 
Chicago 
Superior,  Wis. 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

Akron,  O. 

Elverton,  Ga. 

Porcupine,  Wis. 

Hersher 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chatham,  O. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Gainesville,  Ga. 

Mankato,  Minn. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Ouray,  Colo. 
Sibley,  la. 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Layfield,  Ky. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Chicago 

Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
Oswega 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


Pearsall,  Charles,  s 
Pearson,  Edwin  Arthur,  a 
Peele,  David  Derrick,  saw 
Peet,  Charles  Emerson,  w 
Pellett,  Sarah  Frances,  saw 
Penniman,  Ira  Barton,  s 
Peter,  Eunice  Bertha,  s 
Peters,  Fredus  Nelson,  s 
Pettet,  Ormsby  Elroy,  a  w 
Pettitt,  Orpha  Blanche,  s 
Pfeiffer,  Lillie  Anna,  s 
Phelps,  Marielma  Frances,  s 
Pierce,  Gertrude,  a  w 
Pirscher,  J ane  Marie  Louise,  w 
Plasket,  Samuel  B.,  s 
Platts,  George  Alfred,  a  w 

Plum,  Harley  Martin,  s  a 
Poor,  Vincent  Collins,  saw 
Porter,  James  Pertice,  s 
Porter,  Sam  Graham,  s 
Potter,  Franklin  Hazen,  s 
Potter,  George  Milton,  s 
Potter,  Milton  Chase,  s 

Potts,  Charles  Shirley,  s 

Powell,  Lucile,  a  w 
Powell,  Nettie,  s 
Praeger,  William  Emilius,  w 
Prall,  Ida  Jane,  s 
Preuss,  Bertha  Helen,  s 
Proctor,  Charles  Albert,  saw 
Quaife,  Clarence  Edward,  s 
Radebaugh,  William,  a  w 

Ransom,  Stephen  Walter,  saw 
Rasor,  Alpha  Permelia,  s 
Rattray,  J ennie  MacHardy,  a  w 
Rautenstrauch,  Irwin,  s 
Raymond,  Josephine  (Mrs.),  a  w 

Redick,  Mary  Glisson,  s 
Redmon,  Andrew  Jackson,  s 
Reed,  James  Calvin,  s 
Rees,  Kelley,  a  w 
Retherford,  Jesse  Edward,  a  w 
Reynolds,  Arthur  Hornbrook,  s 

Reynolds,  Othello  E.,  s 
Rhett,  Andrew  Burnet,  s 
Rice,  Ada,  s 
Rice,  Corinne  Lela,  s 
Rice,  Ralph  Herbert,  s 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

A.B.  (Knox  c.)  '96.   Greek,  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '01.  Anatomy 
A.B.  (Trinity  c.)  '01.   English,  German 
S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '92.  Geology 
A.B.  (Smith  c.)  '82;A.M.  (Cornell  u.)  '91.  Latin 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '96.   Physiology,  Anatomy 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  English 
A.B.  (u.  of  Missouri)  '87 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Anatomy,  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '00.   Latin,  Greek 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.   Public  Speaking 
A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '00.  Latin 

Ph.B.  (Buchtel  c.)  '95.  History,  Political  Science 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Romance,  German 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '01.  History 

Ph.B.  (Morningside  c.)  '02;  Ph.B.  (Upper  Iowa  c.)  '02. 
Sociology,  Political  Science 

A.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '02.  Chemistry 

A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '01.  Mathematics 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '98.  Neurology 

A.B.  (Baylor  u.)  '98.  Physics 

A.B.  (Colgate  u.)  '92 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.  Sanskrit,  Latin 
A.B.  (La  Grange  c.)  '95  ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Mathematics 
Ph.B.  (Albion  c.)  '95;  Pd.B.  (Michigan  State  Normal 
c.)  '96.   History,  Political  Science 


A.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '02;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  Political 
Economy,  History 

A.B.  (Denison  u.)  '97.  Latin 
A.B.  (u.  of  Georgia)  '96.  Mathematics 
S.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '00.   Botany,  Geology 
Ph.B.  (Western  Reserve  u.)  '99.  English 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '00.   German,  Romance 
A.B.  (Dartmouth  c.)  '00.   Physics  (fel.) 
A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '00.   Physics,  Anatomy 
A.B.  (U.  S.  Grant  u.)  '93;  A.M.  (Illinois  Wesleyan  u.) 
'94.  Philosophy 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Neurology,  Physiology 
S.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '01.  Pathology 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Latin,  Greek 
A.B.  (u.  of  Missouri)  '98.  German 
L.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '92;  L.M.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '97. 
Sociology,  Political  Science 

Ph.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '98.  Geology 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '01.   Chemistry,  Anatomy 
L.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '95.   History,  Political  Science 
A.B.  (Leland  Stanford  u.)  '02.   Greek  (fel.),  Latin 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '01.   History,  Political  Science 
A.B.  (Marietta  c.)  '91 ;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01.  His- 
tory, Physics 

S.B.  (Wabash  c.)  '85.   Botany,  Chemistry 
A.B.  (u.  of  Virginia)  '99;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  English 
S.B.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  c.)  '95.  English 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  History 

S.B.  (Armour  inst.)  '97 ;  S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
Physics,  Mathematics 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Port  Byron 
Beloit,  Wis. 
Gibson,  N.  C. 
Chicago 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Chicago 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chicago 

Grinnell,  la. 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Chicago 

Broad  Ripple,  Ind. 

Sioux  City,  la. 
Ashville,  O. 
Oketo,  Kan. 
Hoopeston 
Kyle,  Tex. 
Iowa  City,  la. 
La  Grange,  Mo. 

Mancelona,  Mich. 

Ranger,  Tex. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Buena  Vista,  la. 
Keokuk,  la. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Belle  Plain,  Wis. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Marshalltown,  la. 

Danville 

Dodge  Center,  Minn. 
Donald,  S.  C. 
Chicago 
Sedalia,  Mo. 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Peru,  Ind. 
Tuscola 

Fayetteville,  Tenn. 
Elizabethtown,  Ind. 

Morgan  Park 
Macomb 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Manhattan,  Kan. 
Sullivan,  O. 

Chicago 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME 

Rice,  Margaret  Alma,  a  w 
Richardson,  Burt  Parker,  saw 
Richardson,  Mildred  Blanche,  a 
Richardson,  Sophia  Foster,  s 
Riddle,  Oscar,  a 
Riggs,  Elmer  Samuel,  a  w 

Riley,  Edgar  Francis,  a  w 
Riley,  Thomas  James,  a  w 
Rindlaub,  Martin  Philip,  s 
Ritter,  Alta,  w 
Robb,  Mary  Ellen,  a  w 
Roberts,  Elizabeth,  s 
Roberts,  Ezra  Clayton,  s 
Roberts,  Stewart  Ralph,  saw 
Robertson,  David  Allan,  a  w 
Robinson,  Benjamin  Willard,  a  w 
Robinson,  Esther  Hartshorne,  a 

Robinson,  David  Moore,  a  w 

Robson,  Alice,  a  w 

Roessler,  Erwin  William  Eugene,  s 

Rogers,  Ella  Charlotte,  s 

Rollinson,  Emma  Jane,  s 

Ross,  Bennett  Battle,  s 

Rogers,  Charles  Gardner,  a 

Rogers,  Lester  Burton,  a  w 
Ross,  Lucy  Ida,  w 
Ross,  Theodore,  a 
Rothrock,  Wilburn  Joseph,  s  w 
Row,  Robert  Keable,  saw 
Ruger,  Henry  Alford,  s 
Runyon,  Laura  Louise,  a  w 
Ryland,  Albert  Shurson,  s 
Sabin,  Fannie  Ellis,  a  w 

Sackett,  Walter  George,  s 
Sanderson,  William  John,  s 
Sandwich,  Richard  Lanning,  a  w 

Sanford,  Virginia,  s 
Sauthoff,  August,  a  w 
Sargent,  Helen  Anstis,  s 
Scheifley,  William  H.,  s 
Schmidt,  Lydia  Marie,  a  w 

Schoemaker,  Daniel  M.,  a 
Schwegler,  Raymond  Alfred,  s 
Scott,  Elizabeth  Baird,  w 
Scott,  John  William,  saw 

Scott,  Harry  Fletcher,  s 
Scott,  Mary  Pauline,  s 
Scott,  William  James,  s 


DEGREE  J  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

S.B.  (Albert  Lee  c.)  '95.   English,  History 
S.B.  (Drury  c.)  '02.   Chemistry,  Mathematics 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   History,  Political  Science 
A.B.  (Vassar  c.)  '79.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '02.  Anatomy,  Physiology 
A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Geology, 
Zoology 

A.B.  (Baker  u.)  '00.  Education 

A.B.  (Baker  u.)  '00.   Sociology  (fel.),  Philosophy 

L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '96.  Zoology 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '99.  English 

Ph.B.  (Granville  c.)  '01.  Latin 

S.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '94.  English 

A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '98.   Political  Science,  History 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '02.   Zoology,  Botany 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  English 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Greek 

A.B.  ( Woman's  c,  Baltimore)  '00.     Physics,  Neu- 
rology 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.   Greek,  Latin 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.  German 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Latin,  Romance 

A.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  c.)  '01.  Physics 

A.B.  (Pes  Moines  c.)  '97.   Latin,  German 

A.B.  (Alabama  Polytechnic  inst.)  '81;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '86. 

Chemistry,  Physics 
A.B.  (Syracuse  u.)  '97;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Physiol<iey, 

Zoology 

S.B.  (Moore's  Hill  c.)  '99.   Philosophy,  English 
A.B.  (State  u.  of  Arkansas)  '01.  German. 
A.B.  (Dalhousie  c.)  '99.   Botany,  Education 
A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '00;  Ph.C.  (Ibid.)  '01.  Anatomy 
A.B.  (Queen's  u.)  '97.   Education  (fel.),  Philosophy 
A.B.  (Beloit  c.)  95.   Mathematics,  Physics 
Ph.B.  (it.  of  Chicago)  '98.  History 
A.B.  (St.  Olafc.)  '00.   Botany,  Zoology 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '95;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Latin, 
Greek 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Pathology  (fel.) 
A.B.  (Union  c.)  '95.  Chemistry 

A.  B.  (Leland  Stanford  Jr.  u.)  '95.  Political  Economy, 

Education 

L.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '95.  English 

B.  S.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '98.  Anatomy 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '00.   Sanskrit,  Greek 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '01.  Romance 

L.B.  (Heidelberg  u.)  '97;  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
German,  Romance 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.   Physiology,  Zoology 

A.B.  (Brown  u.)  '99.  Sociology 

A.B.  (Park  c.)  '94.  English 

A.B.  (Missouri  State  u.)  '96 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Zool- 
ogy (fel.) 

A.B.  (Illinois  c.)  '96.  Latin 

A.B.  (u.  of  Missouri)  '96 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  English 
A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '01.  German 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Canton,  Minn. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Chicago 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Chicago 
Lenexa,  Kan. 
Lenexa,  Kan. 
Platteville,  Wis. 
Orleans,  Ind. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Hazel  Green,  Wis. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 
Oxford,  Ga. 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Des  Moines,  la. 

Auburn,  Ala. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Slate,  Ind. 

Canehill,  Ark. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Can 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

Chicago 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Northfield,  Minn. 

Hinsdale 
Columbus,  O. 
Cedarville,  O. 

Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Jasper,  N.  Y. 
Tennessee. 

Chicago 
Muscatine,  la. 
Ottawa,  Kan. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mexico,  Mo. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Mount  Zion 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME 

Scribner,  Dora  Anna,  s 
Scrimger,  Louise  Lydia,  w 

Sensenig,  Wayne,  a 
Seifer,  Arthur  Clyde,  s 
Shaffer,  Edith  Ransdall,  w 
Shanklin,  Robert  Clarence,  a  w 
Shannon,  Thomas  Vincent,  a  w 
Sharman,  Abbie  Lyon,  a  w 
Shaw,  Arthur  Wynne,  saw 
Shaw,  Clara  Hawthorne,  a 
Shaw,  Ina,  s 
Shaw,  Mildred  Jessie,  s 
Shaw,  Percy  James,  a 
Shepard,  John  Frederick,  a  w 
Shepherd,  Robert  Lincoln,  s 
Shirley,  Wayne  McKnight,  a  w 
Shioya,  Sakae,  saw 
Shofstall,  Horace  Martin,  s 
Shull,  George  Harrison,  a  w 
Shutan,  Mary,  s 
Silver,  Georgia,  a 
Sim,  Keturah  Elizabeth,  s 

Simons,  Etoile  Bessie,  saw 
Simpson,  Charles  Gamble,  s 
Simpson,  Howard  Edwin,  s 
Sims,  John  Samuel,  s 
Skidmore,  Charles  Henry,  s 
Slocum,  Arthur  Gaylord,  s 

Smalley,  Archibald  Whittier,  a  w 
Smallwood,  W.  Thornton,  s 
Smart,  Walter  Kay,  a  w 
Smedley,  Lydia  Martin,  a 
Smith,  Adelaide,  s 
Smith,  Charles  Edwin,  saw 
Smith,  Charlotte  Dillingham,  a  w 
Smith,  Elmer  Riggs,  w 

Smith,  Henry,  a  w 
Smith,  Henry  Dickinson,  s 
Smith,  James  Ella,  s 
Smith,  James  Calvin,  a  w 
Smith,  Leone  Perdue,  s 
Smith,  Margaret  Christine,  a  w 
Smith,  Ralph  Homer,  w 
Smith,  Zora  Mayo,  s 
Smyser,  William  Lynn,  s 
Snelgrove,  Frederick  James,  a  w 
Snider,  Alvin  Bricker,  a  w 
Sniff  en,  Joseph  Madison,  s 
Snow,  Laetitia  Morris,  saw 
Snyder,  Zina  Deborah,  a  w 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 
A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '89.  English 

S.B.  {Kalamazoo  c.)  '01 ;  S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Soci- 
ology, English 

A.  B.  (Haverford  u.)  '01.  Mathematics 

B.  S.  (Iowa  State  c.)  '02.  Physics 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Sociology 

S.B.  (Hanover  c.)  '02.   Anatomy,  Physiology 

S.T.B.  (St.  Mary's  u.)  '96.  Semitic 

A.B.  (u.  of  Wooster)  '94.   English  (fel.) 

A.B.  (Yale  u.)  '92 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.  Philosophy 

A.B.  (Dalhousie  c.)  '97.  Sociology 

A.B.  ( Washburn  c.)  '01.  English 

A.B.  ( Washburn  c.)  '00.  Mathematics 

A.B.  (Dalhousie  c.)  '97.  Botany 

S.B.  (St.  Lawrence  u.)  '01.   Neurology,  Philosophy 

A.B.  (Missouri  Valley  c.)  '97.  Philosophy 

A.B.  (Indiana  u.)  '02.   Chemistry,  Anatomy 

Grad.  (First  Koto  Gakko,  Tokyo,  Japan)  '83.  English 

A.B.  (Miami  u.)  '98.  English 

S.B.  (Antioch  c.)  '91.   Botany  (fel.) 

S.B.  (Florida  State  c.)  '02.   Chemistry,  Romance 

A.B.  (Wellesley  c).  Greek 

L.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '84;   L.M.  (Ibid.)  '95.  German, 
English 

A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '95.  Botany 
Ph.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '95.   Mathematics,  Astronomy 
Ph.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '96.  Geology 
A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '91.  Chemistry 
L.B.  (Brigham  Young  c.)  '01.  Mathematics 
A*B.  (Kalamazoo  c.)  '01;   A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01. 
Physics,  Mathematics 

A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '98.   Latin,  Greek 
S.B.  (Syracuse  u.)  '00.  Physics 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  English 
A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '02.  Geology 
A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '93.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Hedding  c.)  '97.   Greek,  Latin 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Political  Science 
A.B.  (Vanderbilt  u.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  Mathe- 
matics 

A.B.  (u.  of  Illinois)  '02.   English,  History 

A.B.  (Beloit  c.)  '02.   Public  Speaking 

A.B.  (Central  c.)  '97.  English 

A.B.  (Harvard  c.)  '96.  Mathematics 

A.B.  (Emory  c.)  '92.   Latin,  Geology 

L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '92.  Zoology,  Botany 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.   Physiology,  Anatomy 

A.B.  (De  Pauw  u.)  '01.    English,  History 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania  c.)  '91.  Geology 

A.B.  (MacMaster  u.)  '00.  Anatomy 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Anatomy 

A.B.  (Cornell  c.)  '98;  A.B.  (Harvard  u.)  '02.  Botany 

A.B.  (Woman's  c,  Baltimore)  '95.   Botany  (fel.) 

A.B.  (Westminster  c.)  '84.   Latin,  English 


HOME  ADDRESS 

London,  N.  H. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Goodville,  Pa. 
Grundy  Center,  la. 
Springfield 
Frankfort,  Ind. 
Chicago 
Montclair,  N.  J. 
Waverly,  la. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Topeka,  Kan, 
Berwick,  N.  S. 
Whitehall 
La  Plata,  Mo. 
Shoals,  Ind. 
Nagoya,  J apan 
Decatur,  O. 
New  Carlisle,  O. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Chicago 

Urbana 

Lawrence,  Kan. 
Mount  Vernon,  la. 
Mount  Vernon,  la. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Richmond,  Utah. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
Payson 

Brookford,  Pa. 
Westfield,  Ind. 
Abingdon 
Chicago 

Clardyville,  Tenn. 

Metamora 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Dearborn,  Mo. 

Clay,  Ala. 

La  Grange,  Ga. 

Chicago 

Washington 

Kempton,  Ind. 

Palatine 

Toronto,  Can. 

Chicago 

Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Eureka,  Neb. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


NAME 

Somerville,  Mary  Burke,  a  w 
Spahr,  Herman  Louis,  s 
Spalding,  Laura  Conrad,  s 
Spalding,  Myra  Louise,  s 
Spence,  Nellie,  s 
Spencer,  Mary  Cass,  s 
Spooner,  John  Paul,  saw 
Sproul,  Alexander  Hugh,  s 

Squire,  Carrie  Ransom,  s 

Stair,  Bird  Williams,  s 

Stark,  Christopher  Randolph,  s 

Staples,  Otha  Beaumon,  s 

Starkweather,  James  Arthur,  s 

Stayt,  Annette,  s 

Stearns,  J ane,  s 

Stearns,  Stella  Burger,  a  w 

Steele,  Ava  Dee.,  s 

Stephenson,  Florence  Tyler  (Mrs.) 
Stewart,  Clinton  George,  s 
Stewart,  Louise  Elliott,  s 
Stillhamer,  Arthur  Grant,  saw 

Still  well,  James  Forrest,  s 
Stinson,  Joseph  Lee,  s 

Stokes,  Ella  Harrison,  s 
Stone,  Maudie  Lorena,  saw 
Stout,  Selatie  Edgar,  saw 
Straus,  Samuel  Noll,  w 
Stubbs,  Francis  Gurney,  s 

Stuff,  Frederick  Ames,  s 

Surrey,  Frank  Miller,  s 
Sylvester,  Clare,  s 
Taggart,  Helen  Frances,  s 
Talbot,  Margaret  Chichester,  a  w 
Tannreuther,  George,  w 
Tate,  Louis  Neill,  a  w 
Taylor,  Arthur  Elijah,  saw 
Tear,  Daniel  Ambrose,  a  w 
Tellier,  Frank  Ellsworth,  s 
Temple,  Frances  Conden,  w 
Tenney,  George  Lee,  a 
Terry,  Benjamin  Taylor,  s 
Test,  Louis  Agassiz,  a 
Tether,  Chester  Higbee,  a  w 
Thiel,  Jacob  J.,  s 
Thiessen,  Reinhardt,  a 
Thoburn,  Blanche  Isabel,  s 
Thorn,  Nelle  Elona,  s 
Thomas,  Alexander  Gates,  s 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

A.B.  {Mary  Sharp  c.)  '82.  English 
A.B.  {South  Carolina  c.)  '95.   Romance,  German 
A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '98.  History 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Latin 
A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '87.   English,  Greek 
A.B.  (Tulaneu.)  '92;  M.S.  (Cornell  u.)  '95.  Physics 
A.B.  {Indiana  u.)  '00.   Anatomy,  Botany 
S.B.  (South  Dakota  Agricultural  c.)  '94 ;  S.M.  (Ibid.) 
'95.   Political  Economy 

Ph.B.  (Hamlin  u.)  '89.   History,  Political  Science 
S.B.  (Purdue  u.)  '99 ;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '01.  English 
S.B.  (Mississippi  Agricultural  Mechanical  c.)  '00. 
Mathematics 

A.M.  (Southwestern  u.)  '95.   English,  History 
A.B.  (Shurtleffc.)  '01.   Zoology,  Botany 
L.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '91.  Latin,  Greek 
S.B.  (it.  of  Chicago)  '00.   Botany,  Zoology 
A.B.  (u.  of  Minnesota)  '92.   English,  History 
A.B.  (Missouri  Valley  c.)  '96;  A.M.  (u.  of  Missouri) 
'99.   Latin,  English 

A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '82.  English 
A.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '97.  Chemistry 
L.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  u.)  '92.  Latin 
(Illinois   Wesleyan  u.) 


A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00. 


S.B. 

Mathematics,  Physics 

A.B.  (Newberry  c.)  '99.  Philosophy 

S.B.  (Mississippi  Agricultural  Mechanical  c.)  '98. 
History,  Political  Science 

S.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  u.)  '99.  Philosophy 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '96.   Physiology,  Neurology 

A.B.  (William  Jetvell  c.)  '01.   Latin,  Greek 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 

A.B.  (Allegheny  c.)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93;  M.D.  (North- 
western Medical  s.)  '93.  Anatomy 

A.B.  (Nebraska  Wesleyan  u.)  '93;  A.M.  (u.  of  Ne- 
braska) '00.  English 

A.B.  (Dartmouth  c.)  '99.  Philosophy 
Ph.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '99.   English,  History 
Ph.B.  (Shurtleffc.)  '98.   Latin,  Greek 
A.B.  (Lake  Forest  c.)  '02.   Latin,  German 
A.B.  (Manchester  c.)  '00;  A.M.  (Antioch  c.)  '01.  Zool- 
ogy, Botany 

S.B.  (Knoxc.)  '01.   Anatomy  (fel.) 
Ph.B.  (Hiram  c).  Geology 

Ph.B.  (Southwest  Kansas  c.)  '96.  Philosophy,  Educa- 
tion 

A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '98.   English,  Philosophy 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Philosophy 
Latin,  Greek 

;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Anatomy 
A.C.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Chemistry 
Chemistry 


A.B.  (u.  of  Denver)  '94. 

A.  B.  (Vanderbiltu  )  '9£ 

B.  M.E.  (Purdue  u.)  '94; 
Ph.B.  (Hamline  u.)  '98. 


A.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '00.   Romance,  German 

Ph.B.  (Lawrence  u.)  '95.   Mathematics,  Zoology 

A.B.  (Kansas  State  u.)  '96.  English 

Ph.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '99.  English 

L.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '00.  English 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Peru,  Ind. 

Elgin 
Minnesota 
Buck  Creek,  Ind. 

Agricultural  College,  Miss. 
Downsville,  La. 
Divernon 
Creston,  la. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Compton,  Calif. 

Marshall,  Mo. 
Iowa  City,  la. 
Newark,  O. 
Newark,  O. 

Bloomington 
Prosperity,  S.  C. 

Agricultural  College,  Miss. 
Toronto,  O. 
Hinsdale,  N.  H. 
Chillicothe,  Mo. 
Chicago 

Chicago 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
Middleboro,  Mass. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Upper  Alton 
De  Pere,  Wis. 
Brandt,  O. 
Knoxville 
Findlay,  O. 
Chicago 
Algona,  la. 
Chicago 
Denver,  Colo. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Red  Wing,  Minn. 
Ritzville,  Wash. 
New  Holstein,  Wis. 
Peabody,  Kan. 
Mardin,  Turkey,  Asia 
Winchester,  Tex. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


NAME 

Thomas,  May,  a  w 
Thomas,  William  Benjamin,  a  w 
Thompson,  Edwin  Elbert,  s 
Thompson,  John  Giffin,  saw 
Thompson,  Martha,  s 
Thompson,  Wayne  Herbert,  s 
Thomsen,  Christine,  s 
Thomson,  David,  s 
Thornberry,  Charles  Oscar,  w 

Tierney,  Mary  Elizabeth,  saw 
Tilton,  Howard  Cyrus,  s 
Tilton,  John  Littlefield,  saw 
Titt,  Frederick  John,  s 
Todd,  Theodore  Walter,  s 
Tolman,  Judson  Allen,  Jr.,  saw 
Tompkins,  Dora  Gilbert,  s 
Tower,  William  Lawrence,  a 
Truesdell,  Benjamin  William,  s 
Tuck,  John  Andrew,  s 
Tucker,  George  Eugene,  s 
Tuttle,  Emma  Jean,  s 
Twiss,  George  Ransom,  s 
Underhill,  Anthony  Lispenard,  a  w 
Vaughan,  Lena,  a  w 
Vaughn,  Roger  Throop,  s 
Van  Meter,  Jessie  Florence  Bigelow 

saw 

Van  Tuyl,  Charles  Henry,  s 
Villavaso,  Ernest  Joseph,  s 
Walker,  Helen  Margaret,  a 
Walker,  Peyton  Thomas,  s 
Wall,  Lucile,  s 
Wallace,  Charles  William,  s 
Walrath,  Louis  Dayton,  s 
Wampler,  Lydia  Alice,  a  w 
Ward,  Bertha  Evans,  s 
Warner,  Harry  Sheldon,  s 
Warren,  Claire  Louise,  w 
Warren,  David  Cassius,  s 
Warren,  Jennie  F.,  s 
Warren,  Mary  O'Brion,  s 
Waterhouse,  James  Smart,  s 
Watson,  Estelle  Kate,  s 
Weithaase,  Paul  Emil,  saw 
Weller,  Annie  Laura,  saw 
Werkmeister,  Marie  Katharine,  s 
Werts,  Edwin  Sidney,  s 
Wescott,  Frank  Howard,  a  w 
Wesselink,  John,  s 


DEGREE ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

Ph.B.  (Zurich,  Switzerland)  '97.  German,  Philosophy 
A.B.  (u.  of  Denver)  '02.   Political  Science,  History 
Ph.B.  (Butler  c.)  '00:  Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '01 ;  Ph.M. 

(Ibid.)  '02.   Sociology,  Political  Economy 
A.B.  ( Wooster  u.)  '00.   History,  Political  Economy 
D.B.  (Kansas  State  u.)  '95;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  '92.  Philoso- 
phy, English 
S.B.  (Rutgers  c.)  '98.   Physics,  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Oberlin  c.)  '01.   Latin,  Greek 
A.B.  (u.  of  Toronto)  '92.   Latin,  Greek 
A.B.  (Butler  c.)  '02;  A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Phi- 
losophy 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Mathematics 

A.B.  (Shurtleff  c.)  '95  ;  S.B.  (Ibid.)  '95  ;  A.M.  (Brown 

u.)  '97.    Political  Science,  Political  Economy 
A.B.  (Wesleyanu.)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88;  A.M.  (Har- 

vard  u.)  '95.   Geology  (fel.) 

S.B.  (Washburn  c.)  '99.   Zoology,  Botany 
A.B.  (Monmouth  c)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '90;  LL.B.  (u.  of 
Michigan)  '91.  Romance 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Latin 

A.B.  (Monmouth  c.)  '93 ;  A.M.  (Knox  c.)  '98  ;  German, 
Latin 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Zoology 
A.B.  (Friends  u.)  '02.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (Iowa  State  u.)  '83 ;  Ph.B.  ( Wesleyan  u.)  '84 ;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '87.  Mathematics 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Anatomy 
S.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '98.  Mathematics 
Physics 
Mathematics 


S.B.  (Ohio  State  u.)  '85. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00. 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02. 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '9i 


Mathematics,  Physics 
,  Anatomy 


A.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '95.  German 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Philosophy 

A.B.  (Tulane  u.)  '96.  Romance 

Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Romance 

A.B.  (Ouachita  Baptist  c.)  '00.   German,  Romance 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '01.  Botany 

A.B.  (u.  of  Nebraska)  '98.   English,  German 

A.B.  (Ashbury  c.)  '01.    Latin,  Greek 

A.B.  (u.  of  Kansas)  '02.  Latin 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Greek 

Ph.B,  (Baldwin  u.)  '99.   Sociology.  Political  Science 
A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '95.  Sociology 
S.B.  (Baylor  u.)  '94;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '02.  Physics 
S.B.  (Westfield  c.)  '94 ;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.   English,  His- 
tory 

A.B.  (Fairmount  c.)  '01.   English,  Romance 
A.B.  (Cumberland  u.)  '97  ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Chemistry 
A.B.  (u.  of  Utah)  '00.   English,  Romance 
A.B.  (Bucknell  u.)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '99.  Romance, 
German  (fel.) 

S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Geology 
S.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '99.  Geology 
A.B.  (u.  of  Virginia).  Romance 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '97.  Physics  (fel.),  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Hope  c.)  '01.   History,  Sociology 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Chester,  la. 
Glenns  Valley,  Ind. 
Kipling,  O. 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Chicago 
Cleveland,  O. 
Orillia,  Ont. 
Graysville,  Ind. 

Chicago 
Upper  Alton 
Indianola,  la. 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Chicago 
Knoxville 
Chicago 
Sterling,  Kan. 
Chicago 
Humboldt,  Neb. 
Chicago 
Cleveland,  O. 
Bath,  N.  Y. 
Liberty,  Mo. 
Chicago 

Chicago 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Hope,  Ark. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Conneautville,  Pa. 
Webb  City,  Mo. 
Meridan,  Wis. 
Wooster,  O. 
Rockford 
Waco,  Tex. 
Arthur 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Lacon 

Orange  City,  la. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 


Westgate,  John  Minton,  saw 
Wetzel,  Reinhard  August,  s 
Whaley,  William  Ellsworth,  a  w 

Whitaker,  Hannah  Belle,  s 
White,  John  Boyd,  s 
Whitford,  Harry  Nichols,  a  w 
Whitten,  Harriet  Virginia,  s 
Whitten,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  s 
Wilcox,  Frances  May,  a  w 
Wilcox,  Susan  Elma,  s 
Wildman,  Banks  John,  s 
Wildman,  Murray  Shipley,  saw 
Willcox,  Oswin  William,  saw 
Willard,  Harry  Gay  lor,  a 
Williams,  Joseph  Solon,  s  w 
Williams,  Walter  David,  s 
Williamson,  Charles  Samuel,  s 
Wilson,  Henry  Ernest,  s 
Wilson,  Hiram  Roy,  s 
Wilson,  John  Gordon,  a 
Wilson,  Robert  Edward,  s 
Wilson,  Thomas  Matheson,  a  w 
Wilson,  Wilbur  Fisk,  s 
Winston,  Alice,  w 
Winston,  James  Edward,  s 

Wood,  William  Hugh,  s 
Woodhead,  Howard,  a  w 
Woodmansee,  Edith  Lavinia,  w 
Woods,  Walter  Hastings,  a  w 
Woolfolk,  Ada  Swallow,  saw 
Wright,  John  Dutton,  s 
Wylie,  Gertrude  Hulbert,  s  w 
Wylie,  Robert  Bradford,  saw 
Yanney,  Benjamin  Franklin,  s 
Yoshioka,  Ghen-ichiro,  a  w 
Yoakum,  Clarence  Stone,  s 

Men  —  592. 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY 

S.B.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  c.)  '97;  S.M.  (Ibid.) 
'99.  Botany 

S.B.  (u.  of  Michigan)  '01.   Philosophy,  Education 
S.B.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  c.)  '86.  Political 
Science 

A.M.  (Cincinnati  u.)  '01.   Philosophy,  Literature  in 
English 

A.B.  (Geneva  c.)  '85 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88.  Greek,  Latin 
S.B.  (Kansas  State  c.)  '90.  Botany 
S.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '99;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '00.  Geology 
S.B.  (Massachusetts  inst.  of  Technology)   '96;  S.M. 

(Ibid.)  '97.  Mathematics 
L.B.  (u.  of  Wisconsin)  '01.  Romance 
S.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '89.  English 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.  Latin 
Ph.B.  (Earlham  c.)  '93.   Political  Economy  (fel.) 
S.B.  (u.  of  Texas)  '01.   Chemistry  (fel.) 
Ph.B.  (Iowa  c.)  '96.   Botany,  Physics 
A.B.  (u.  of  North  Carolina)  '97.   Latin,  Greek 
S.B.  (u.  of  Mississippi)  '88.  Mathematics 
S.B.  (Vanderbilt  u.)  '02.  Geology 
A.B.  (Toronto  u.)  '92.  Latin 
A.B.  (Ohiou.)  '96;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '97.  English 
A.M.  (Edinburgh  c.)  '90.   Anatomy  (fel.) 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '98.  Mathematics 
A.B.  (Toronto  u.)  '96.   Chemistry,  Anatomy 
S.B.  (Hiwasse  c.,)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  History 
A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '98.    English,  Latin 
A.B.  (u.  of  Virginia)  '97 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '98.  History, 

Political  Economy 
L.I.  (u.  of  Nashville)  '96 ;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  '99.  English, 

History 

A.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '00.  Sociology 
Ph.B.  (u.  of  Chicago)  '02.  Romance 
Ph.B.  (Brown  u.)  '02.   Anatomy,  Physiology 
A.B.  (Wellesley  c.)  '91.  English 
A.B.  (Amherst  c.)  '88 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '96.  Geology 
A.B.  (Smith  c.)  '86.  Semitic 
A.B.  (Upper  Iowa  u.)  '97.    Botany  (fel.) 
A.B.  (Mt.  Union  c.)  '85 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88.  Mathematics 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  u.)  '02.   Sanskrit,  Semitic 
S.B.  (Campbell  u.)  '01;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  '02;  B.S.D.  (Ibid.) 
'02.    Philosophy,  Education 


HOME  ADDRESS 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Manhattan,  Kan. 
Tyler,  Tex. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Rockford 
Springfield 
Chicago 

Knightstown,  Ind. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Grinnell,  la. 
Clover,  N.  C. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Culloka,  Tenn. 
Guelph,  Ont. 
Athens,  O. 
Chicago 
Oak  Lawn 
Ontario,  Can. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Chicago 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Covington,  Tenn. 
Chicago 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Chicago 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Alliance,  O. 
Okayama,  Japan 
Basehor,  Kan. 


Women  —  309. 


Total  —  901. 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

FOR  BOYS. 


At  Morgan  Park,  eight  miles  from  the  Quadrangles, 
and  just  outside  the  city  limits,  is  the  University's 
Academy  for  Boys.  The  fact  that  this  is  an  integral 
department  of  the  University  guarantees  for  it  the 
same  excellence  as  that  which  characterizes  the  other 
departments,  and  its  location  affords  that  remoteness 
from  a  large  city  which  best  promotes  the  interests  of 
discipline  in  a  school  of  this  sort.  Here  thorough 
preparation  for  college  is  given,  and  three  courses  are 
offered  corresponding  to  the  college  requirements  for 
the  degrees  of  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  and  S.B. ;  Manual  Training 
and  Mechanical  Drawing  being  also  provided  for  those 
preparing  for  technical  schools. 


Ample  provision  is  made  in  gymnasium  and  athletic 
field  for  Athletics  and  Physical  Training,  instruction 
in  which,  under  a  special  teacher,  is  required  of  all. 
The  equipment  of  seven  buildings  includes  also  a 
library  with  6,000  volumes,  a  science  laboratory,  a  reci- 
tation building,  and  three  dormitories  situated  in 
spacious  grounds,  and  provided  with  complete  sani- 
tary furnishings  and  all  else  that  the  boys'  physical 
welfare  requires. 

The  fall  term  begins  in  September. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  setting  forth  the  different 
features  of  the  Academy  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Dean,  Wayland  J.  Chase,  Morgan  Park,  111. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 


Instruction  is  given  by  correspondence  in  26  of  the 
31  subjects  studied  in  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  including  : 

Philosophy  and  Education,  Political  Economy,  Po- 
litical Science,  History,  Sociology,  Comparative  Reli- 
gion, Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Biblical 
Greek,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  Germanic, 
English,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Geology, 
Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Bacteriology, 


Old  Testament  Literature,  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture, and  Library  Science. 

Over  200  different  courses  of  study  are  thus  pro- 
vided. They  enable  one  to  prepare  for  or  supplement 
residence  work.  Those  of  a  college  grade  command 
credit  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Work  may  begin 
at  any  time.  A  certificate  is  granted  for  each  course 
successfully  completed. 

For  descriptive  circular  address  the  Correspond- 
ence-study Department,  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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Cfje  Rummer  (Quarter 

of  Wyt  ^totoemtp  of  Cjricago 


Affords  special  opportunity  for 
study  in  all  Schools  and  Colleges 

THE  FIRST  TERM,  JUNE  I  7TH  TO  JULY  24TH 
THE   SECOND   TERM,   JULY  25TH  TO  SEPTEMBER  3D 


Instruction  will  be  given  in  igoj  in 

The  Colleges  of  Arts,  of  Literature,  of  Science,  of 
Commerce  and  Administration 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature 

The  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science 

The  Law  School 

The  School  of  Medicine 

The  Divinity  School 

The  School  of  Education 


A  circular  of  information  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


1 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


